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Art.  I. — 1.   Cisar  Birotteau.      Par  M.  de  Balzac.     Nouvelle 
Edition.     8vo.     Paris:  1841. 
2.  Hutoire  de  M»  Jobard.     8vo.     Par  Cham.    Paris :  1842. 

"Ty/T  BiROTTEAU  is  a  worthy  citizen,  who,  impatient  at  the 
■^  -^^  slow  results  of  industry,  resolves  to  make  his  fortune  at  a 
bound.  M.  Jobard  is  a  simple-minded  believer  in  Advertise-* 
ments.  Which  of  us  does  not,  in  some  respect,  resemble  a  Birot- 
teau  or  a  Jobard  ? — was  the  question  we  asked  ourselves  as  we 
laid  down  the  works  in  which  their  adventures  are  recorded,  and 
took  up  the  extra-sheet  of  the  Times.  Here,  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  Newspaper,  are  above  five  hundred  announcements 
of  wants  or  superfluities — remedies  for  all  sorts  of  ailments — 
candidates  for  all  sorts  of  situations — conveyances  for  those  who 
wish  to  travel,  establishments  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  at  home 
— investments  for  him  who  has  made  his  fortune,  and  modes 
of  growing  rich  for  him  who  has  that  pleasure  yet  to  come — elixirs 
to  make  us  beautiful,  and  balsams  to  preserve  us  from  decay — 
new  theatres  for  the  idle,  new  chapels  for  the  serious,  new  ceme- 
teries in  pleasant  situations  for  the  dead: — carriages,  horses,  dogs, 
men-servants  maid  servants,  East  India  Directors,  and  Gover* 
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nesses, — how  is  all  this  to  be  disregarded  or  disbelieved,  without 
wilfully  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  progress  of  society ;  or  living 
in  an  habitual  state  of  apprehension,  resembling  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Aceum  of  *  Death  in  the  Pot'  celebrity,  who  believed  that 
every  thing  he  ate  was  poisoned  more  or  less,  and  regarded 
every  butcher  as  a  Csesar  Borgia,  and  every  cookmaid  who  boiled 
a  potatoe  for  him  as  a  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  in  disguise  ? 

In  short,  there  is  no  disguising  it,  the  grand  principle  of  mo- 
dern existence  is  notoriety ;  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  in  print.  Hardly  a  second-rate  Dandy  can  start  for  the 
moors,  or  a  retired  Slopseller  leave  London  for  Margate,  without 
announcing  the  *  ^ishionable  movement '  in  the  Morning  Post ; 
and  what  Curran  said  of  Byron,  that  ^  he  wept  for  the  press, 
and  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  public,'  may  now  be  predicated  of 
everyone  who  is  striving  for  any  sort  of  distinction.  He  must  not 
only  weep,  but  eat,  drink,  walk,  talk,  hunt,  shoot,  give  parties, 
and  travel,  in  the  newspapers.  People  now-a-days  contemptu- 
ously reject  the  old  argument,  *  whom  not  to  know  argues  your- 
self unknown.*  The  universal  inference  is,  that,  if  a  man  be  not 
known,  he  cannot  be  worth  knowing;  and  any  attempt  to  couple 
merit  with  modesttfy  is  invariably  met  with  the  well-known  apho- 
rism of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  that  the  only  connexion 
between  them  is  their  both  beginning  with  an  m.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  is  useless  to  swim  against  the  stream,  and  folly  to 
differ  from  our  contemporaries :  a  prudent  youth  will  purchase 
the  last  edition  of  *  The  Art  of  Rising  in  the  World,  or  Every 
Man  his  own  Fortune-maker,'  and  sedulously  practise  the  main 
precept  it  enjoins — never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  placing  your 
name  in  printed  characters  before  the  world. 

It  may  be  argued,  that,  when  every  body  takes  to  puffing, 
it  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  if  nobody  puffed  at  all ; 
bat  the  well-known  aphorism  holds  good — 

<  Be  not  the  first  to  lay  the  old  aside, 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried.' 

Besides,  in  the  lottery  of  life  as  at  present  managed,  though 
the  blanks  may  be  more  numerous,  the  prizes  are  pioportionably 
rich.  When  means  of  communication  were  restricted,  and  skill, 
taste,  or  talent  was  made  known  with  difficulty  beyond  a  narrow 
circle — a  street,  a  village,  or  a  town — it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  almost  impossible  to  become  a  milUon" 
aire:  fame  and  profit  were  distributed  among  the  community 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  among  the  inhabitants  of 
our  northern  part  of  this  island,  where  (according  to  Dr  Johnson) 
all  have  a  mouthful,  few  a  bellyful ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
always  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  anec- 
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dote  regarding  *  the  great  Twalmly,  the  inventor  of  the  New 
Floodgate  Iron.'  Either  Dr  Johnson  invented  the  story  to 
tease  Boswell,  or  Mr  Twalmly  had  formed  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  his  own  celebrity;  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
daily  press  was  even  then  beginning  to  exercise  an  undue  influ- 
ence ;  since  the  Lexicographer  says,  in  1776,  that  he  should  have 
visited  Mrs  Rudd,  *  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a  trick  of 
putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers/  At  the  present  time, 
assuming  greatness  to  consist  in  notoriety,  the  inventor  of  a  new 
fiie-iron  for  smoothing  linen  (for  such,  neither  more  nor  less,  was 
Mr  Twalndy's  discovery')  might  fairly  earn  a  title  to  name  him- 
self *the  great;'  not  simply  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr  Barnard)  —  because  he  would  rank 
amongst  ^Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes,'  but  be- 
cause within  a  few  hours  the  whole  United  Kingdom  might  be 
talking  of  him.  We  pardon  the  tailor  who  tells  us  to  reform 
our  bills,  and  the  pastry-cook  who  writes  us  a  private  (printed) 
letter  to  commend  bis  rout-cakes,  when  we  recollect  that  a  lucky 
hit  might  enable  the  one  (like  Gunter)  to  return  thirty  thousand 
a-year  to  the  income-tax,  and  the  other  (like  Stulz)  to  purchase 
a  feudal  castle  and  a  barony. 

With  so  much  to  stimulate  energy  and  reward  eloquence,  no 
wonder  that  invention  has  been  racked  for  topics,  and  lan« 
guage  for  terms,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  busy  and  bust- 
ling, but  observing  and  intelligent  public;  and  here,  again,  it 
18  remarkable  how  ingeniously  the  style  of  address  has  been 
adapted  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  hour.  When  Scott, 
Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  &c.,  were 
in  their  zenith,  or  whilst  the  horizon  was  still  in  a  blaze  with 
their  descending  glory,  the  most  attractive  vehicle  was  verse, 
and  the  praises  of  blacking  were  sung  in  strains  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  ^  Childe  Harold'  himself,  even  in  his 
own  opinion — for  when  accused  of  receiving^  six  hundred  a-year 
for  his  services  as  Poet-Laureat  to  Mrs  Warren, — of  being,  in 
short,  the  actual  personage  alluded  to  in  her  famous  boast, 
*  We  kee^  a  poet' — he  showed  no  anxiety  to  repudiate  the 
charge.  The  present,  however,  is  an  unpoetic  age — though,  by 
the  way,  we  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  mention  an  age  that  was  not  described  as  both  unpoetic 
and  wicked  at  the  time — 

<  Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.' 

To  change  the  expression,  then,  the  present  age  decidedly 
prefers  prose  to  poetry  ;  nay,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  person  principally  interested,  and  after  all  the  good  advice 
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both  he  and  we  have  wasted  on  the  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  *  The  Excursion  *  is  more  than  ever  caviare  to  the 
vulgar;  and,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  stand  made  by  Mr  Henry 
Taylor  and  Mr  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  its  defence,  has  no  chance 
at  all  against  the  *  Pickwick  Papers'  or  *  Oliver  Twist.'  Mrs  War- 
ren, consequently,  has  been  obliged  to  pension  off  her  poets;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  inventions,  the  excellence  of  elixirs,  the  won- 
der-working powers  of  pills,  the  beauties  of  estates  on  sale,  the 
rain-repelling  powers  of  York  cloth,  the  advantages  of  rail-roads, 
the  comforts  of  steam-vessels,  the  hopes  of  the  living,  the  virtucH 
of  the  dead,  are  now  almost  invariably  set  forth  in  that  humble  and 
ordinary  form  of  language  which  M.  Jourdain  had  been  employing 
all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
there  is  the  less  scope  for  imagination  on  that  account ;  and 
imagination,  be  it  remembered,  lias  been  proved  by  Mr  Words- 
worth to  be  the  essential,  elemental,  fundamental,  characteristic 
quality  of  poetry.  If  we  adopt  Locke's  definition,  the  writers 
are  equally  distinguished  by  wit;  for  they  discover  hidden  simili- 
tudes, and  associate  things  apparently  unconnected  with  the  most 
startling  and  enviable  facility.  Let  any  one  who  is  sceptical  as 
to  the  degree  of  talent  employed  and  required  for  the  purpose, 
try  to  find  out  the  point  of  analogy  between  Dante's  Inferno  and 
Holloway's  Ointment,  or  the  likeness  between  Archimedes  and 
Mr  Wray,  the  vender  of  gout  pills. 

Mark,  too,  the  skill  with  which  the  mode  of  attack  is  varied  ; 
one  dashes  at  once  in  medias  res^  or  puts  on  an  imposing  air  of 
frankness ;  another  trusts  the  result  to  inference,  reserves  the 
point  for  the  postscript,  like  a  young  lady's  letter,  or  lures  you 
on  imperceptibily,  like  Bishop  Berkeley's  *  Essay  on  Tar  Water,' 
which  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  Trinity. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  denying  that  Advertisements  consti- 
tute a  class  of  composition  intimately  connected  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  illustrate  the  domestic 
habits  of  a  people.     Porson  used  to  say,  that  a  single  Athenian 
newspaper  would  be  worth  all  the  commentaries  on  Aristophanes 
i  put  together.     Surely,  then,  a  brief  analysis  of  modern  puffery 
will  be  no  unacceptable  bequest  to  posterity.     W^e  shall  show, 
before  we  have  done,  that  no  trade,  profession,  walk,  or  con- 
dition in  life  is  entirely  free  from  it;  and  it  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive exercise  for  moral  philosophers  or  metaphysicians  to  fix  the 
degrees  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  varieties. 
f       It  would  seem  that  pain,  or  the  fear  of  pain,  is  the  most  ^ac- 
'  tive  stimulant,  and  vanity  the  next;  for  the  boldest  appeals  to 
credulity  are  made  by  those  who  profess  to  cure  diseases  or  im- 
prove personal  appearance.     Our  first  specimens  shall  be  bor« 
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rowed  from  a  class  usually,  though  we  hope  unjustly,  denomi- 
nated quacks — 

•  Surprising  Prophecy  of  Dante. — How  little  was  it  imagined 
that  those  celebrated  lines  of  Dante,  ***And  Time  shall  see  thee  cured  of 
every  Hi/"  would  be  litei'ally  fulfilled  in  England,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  I  Yet  so  it  is.     The  disorders  of  man,  however  complicated  they 
may  be,  are  now  subdued  with  surprising  rapidity  by  that  incomparable 
preparation,  *<  Holloway's  Ointment,'*  in  combination  with  its  powerful  , 
auxiliary,  **  Holloway's  External  Disease  Pill."     It  is  truly  surprising  to 
witness  the  innumerable  cures  performed  by  the  special  qualities  of  the 
Ointment,  and  the  alterative  and  tonic  properties  of  the  pills.     Nor  can  ' 
we  too  earnestly  recommend  their  adoption  in  acute  and  chronic  rhen-  I 
matism,  gout,  cancer,  paralysis,  scrofula,  piles,  glandular  complaints,  f 
wounds  of  e?ery  kind,  and,  in  brief,  in  all  external  disorders.' 

This  is  a  ^ood  example  of  the  art  of  association ;  but  Mr  Hol- 
loway  is  fully  equalled  by  Mr  Wray — 

'  Archimedes,  while  bathing,  solved  a  difficult  problem,  which  so  de- 
lighted him,  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  bath,  and  ran  through  the  streets 
of  Syracuse,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it !"  There  are 
many  problems  in  medical  science  very  difficult  to  explain.  Mr  Wray 
of  Holborn-hill,  has,  however,  by  the  pre-eminent  virtues  of  his  Balsamic 
Pills,  solved  a  very  perplexing  problem  in  the  art  of  healing ;  an  article 
of  greater  excellence  and  utility  the  annals  of  medicine  do  not  record/ 

To  extend  the  fame  of  his  Eye-Snuff,  Mr  Grimstone,  rather  , 
injudiciously  in  our  opinion,  has  resorted  to  the  old  custom,  and 
appends  a  rhyming  tribute  by  a  customer — 

*  Great  was  the  power  that  did  to  man  impart 
Creative  genius  and  inventive  art ; 
The  second  praise  is,  doubtless,  Grimstone,  thine ! 
Wise  was  thine  head,  and  great  was  thy  design  I 
Our  precious  sight,  from  danger  now  set  free, 
Wives,  widows,  fathers,  praises  sing  to  thee. 

•  Eliz.  Robson. 
«  19t  Bell  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  Marylebone.* 

Mr  Mannering,  the  rival  of  Mr  Grimstone,  states  that  a  box 
of  his  snuff  is  always  ready  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  public  ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  do  not  like  a  crowd,  had  bet- 
ter provide  themselves  with  a  box  to  be  used  at  home.  Mr 
Propert  speaks  plainly  and  concisely  to  the  point — 

«  Propert's  Embrocation  for  Gout. — This  invaluable  article  has   ^ 
been  for  many  years  used  in  Private  Families ;  and  though  applied  in 
many  of  the  most  desperate  cases,  has  never  once  been  known  to  fail : — 
it  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and  in  a  few  applications  effects  a  cure, 
without  injury  to  the  health.' 

The  Balm  of  Syriacum,  *  a  sovereign  remedy  for  both  bodily 
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and  mental  decay,*  is  recommended  in  an  address  to  her  Majesty : 

— *  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  too,  for  us  to  consider,  that  the 

\,y*  Royal  Household,  as  well«as  the  public  at  large,  have  expe- 

V*  rienced  the  benefit  of  our  Medicine,  of  which  we  have  been 

*  favoured  with  testimonies  highly  flattering  to  our  reputation  and 

*  future  fame/     This  kind  of  loyalty  may  be  spared. 

\        Mr  Cockle's  Antibilious  Pills  are  recommended  by  a  long  list 
of  patrons,  containing  ten   Dukes,  five  Marquises,  seventeen 
Earls,  eight  Viscounts,  sixteen  Lords,  one  Archbishop  (Armagh), 
fifteen  Bishops,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  present  Attorney- 
General,  the  late  Attorney-General,  the  Advocate-General,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  both 
.  literature  and  law.     This  list  might  give  rise  to  curious  specula- 
^  /  tions  as  to  the  comparative  biliousness  of  the  higner  classes.     We 
;  only  hope  the  preponderance  of  Bishops  will  not  be  made  the 
{  groundwork  of  any  insinuations  against  the   Church.     Fortu- 
nately, the  English  Archbishops  have  not  lent  their  names ;  and 
we  understand  that  the  Bishop  of  London  did  not  put  down  his 
until  after  the  publication  of  a  certain  Letter  from  a  Canon- Resi- 
dentiary of  St  Paul's. 

One  of  the  testimonials  to  Congreve's  Balsamic  Elixir  runs 
thus  : — *  Notwithstanding  I  had  been  lately  married,  I  found  it 

*  impossible  to  sleep  on  the  same  pillow  with  my  husband,  but 

*  was  obliged  to  be  supported  with  bolsters  in  nearly  an  upright 

*  position.     Thi$i  to  a  person  in  the  situation  I  then  was^  was 

*  extremely  unpleasant* 

The  concluding  proposition  is  undeniable.  She  was  enabled 
to  lie  down  in  bed  (as  attested  by  her  husband)  after  taking  a 
quart  bottle  of  the  Elixir. 

Another  grateful  patient  says  : — *  My  cough,  which  had  broken 
^fifteen  bloodoesselsj  was  completely  subdued.     I  may  now  say 

*  I  am  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 

*  seeing  me.' 

^  Baker's  Patent  Antidote  for  the  Prevention  of  Sea-Sickness, 
has  proved  so  efficacious  that  the  stewards  of  steam-vessels, 
we  are  confidently  assured,  refuse  to  distribute  it  for  fear  of  its 
diminishing  the  call  for  brandy  and  water.  This  is  very  silly  on 
their  part,  since  the  demand  for  eatables  and  drinkables  would 
increase.  Perhaps  it  was  this  conviction  that  induced  the  bene- 
ficent steward  of  *  The  Ocean'  to  bear  testimony  to  the  pitiable 
condition  of  a  female  passenger  when  relieved — 

*  This  in  to  certify,  that  Baker's  Patent  Antidote  was  taken  by  a 
young  lady  going  to  Rotterdam  in  the  Ocean,  who  found  great  relief 
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from  a  single  dose,  having  a  heavy  sea  on  at  the  same  time  and  like- 
wise several  gentlemen.  I  think  myself  that  the  Antidote  is  a  very 
excellent  medicine  to  take. — F.  Willis,  Steward.* 

Mr  Willis  is  apparently  not  much  used  to  writing,  but  the 
statement  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  great  men  may  in  future  be  saved  from  a  malady  which 
renders  them  not  only  wretched  but  ludicrous. 

<  Who  (says  Mr  Baker,  in  a  passage  reprinted  from  Blackwood)  has 
not  suffered  from  Sea-Sickness  ? — that  remorseless  fiend,  who,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  intelligence  nor  respectability,  makes  a  point  of 
petting  at  defiance  all  the  decorums  of  etiquette,  all  the  grace  of  attitude, 
all  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  ha^e  seen  dignified  statesmen,  lovely 
women,  poets  of  the  most  romantic,  dirines  of  the  most  spiritual  cast 
of  coudtenance,  all  huddled  together  at  a  ship*s  side  with  confusion 
truly  humiliating,  yellow  as  daffodils,  and  moaning  as  dismally  as  a  north 
wind  whistling  throngh  the  keyhole  of  a  back  attic.  Sea-Sickness  I 
The  very  word  is  an  emetic ;  and  1  heave  while  I  write  it.* 

For  example,  a  statesman  and  author  of  no  mean  order  is 
thus  described  by  his  friend — 

*  H  •  *  muttering  fearful  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  roll«. 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  bis  verses. 

Vomits  forth,  and  d — ns  onr  souls. 
<<  Here's  a  stanza 

On  Braganza — 
Help  I  **  "A  couplet  ?  '*— «  No,  a  cup 

Of  warm  water" — 
"«  What's  the  matter?" 
«  Zounds,  my  liver's  coming  up!"  '  ♦ 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  stewards 
and  packet-owners,  who  may  tell  a  flattering  tale  to  decoy  pas- 
sengers. Many  persons  not  wanting  in  acuteness  have  been 
induced,  in  defiance  of  probability,  to  expect  state  in  a  state 
cabin,  and  privacy  in  a  private  one.  Mr  Dickens  entertains  us 
in  his  *  American  Notes*  with  some  complaints  of  a  delusion  of 
this  kind ;  and  Lord  Byron  was  similarly  misled — 

*  Heyday !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why,  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square, 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 
Who  the  deuce  could  harbour  there  ? ' 

The  Riga  Balsam  is  the  wonder  of  the  day — 


Verses  printed  }n  Moore's  tife  of  Byron. 
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*  N.B.  The  trial  of  the  described  Balflara  is  this :  Take  a  Hen  or  a  Ram, 

drive  a  Nail  through  its  Skull,  Brains,  and  Tongue,  then  pour  some 

of  it  into  the  Wound,  it  will  directly  stop  the  Blood,  and  cure  the 

Wound  in  eight  or  nine  Minutes,  and  the  Creature  will  eat  as  before.' 

'  A  Stoop  costs  two  Rixdollars,  and  it  is  sold  in  smaller  portions  ;  at  the 

Sale  every  person  gets  a  Direction  which  describes  its  surprising  Virtues, 

and  how  it  is  to  be  used.     The  Glasses,  Jars,  and  Bottles,  are  sealed  up 

with  this  Seal  (^.  K,  Balsam^)  to  prevent  counterfeits. 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap,  xxxiii.  Ver.  4.    The  Lord  hath  created  Me- 
dicines out  of  the  earth,  and  be  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.' 

The  Carlton  Club  is  naturally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  with  aristocratic  habits  and  their  consequences,  which,  it 
seems,  have  descended  even  to  the  domestics.  From  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  *  Times,'  headed  *  Carlton  Club,  Piccadilly,* 
we  learn  that  Mr  Newton,  the  head  waiter,  has  been  cured  of 
gout  by  Beach's  Herb  Draught.  Unfortunately,  the  Carlton 
Club  is  located  in  Pall-Mail,  and  only  separated  from  the 
Reform  Club  by  a  small  opening,  which  the  wits  say  is  left  for 
the  Whigs. 
\.  Dr  Morison's  Pills  are  indebted  to  their  inherent  virtue,  or  ac- 
cidental circumstances  for  their  celebrity.  Amongst  one  or  both 
of  these  causes  must  be  ranked  the  death  of  the  inventor,  who 
died  a  martyr  to  his  own  fame.  When  the  cases,  necessarily  rare, 
in  which  his  pills  had  failed^  were  mentioned,  he  invariably  said 
that  the  patients  wanted  faith,  and  should  have  gone  on  taking 
them  till  they  got  well.  In  his  last  illness  his  practice  corre- 
sponded with  his  theory ;  he  rejected  all  other  medicine,  took 
more  pills  as  he  grew  worse,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  calling 
for  a  fresh  box  when  he  expired.  These  celebrated  pills  are  a 
composition  of  gambouge.  The  late  Dr  Brodem  confessed  to  a 
friend  that  his  were  composed  principally  of  bread ;  yet  won- 
derful cures  are  recorded  of  them,  and,  as  he  sagaciously 
observed,  they  could  do  no  harm. 
^  Mr  Rowland  holds  a  deservedly  high  rank  amongst  the  pur- 
veyors for  the  toilette  fable.  His  Kalydor  for  preserving  the 
complexion,  and  his  Macassar  Oil  for  the  Hair,  command  an  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  form  the  subject-matter  of  an  endless  variety  of 
advertisements,  remarkable  for  the  confident  tone  of  conscious 
superiority,  and  the  seducing  expectations  they  hold  out.  Where 
is  the  lady  who  would  not  wish  her  complexion  to  be  *  delight- 
fully soft  and  smooth  ?'  where  the  gentleman  who  would  not 
gladly  prevent  his  hair  from  *  falling  off  or  turning  grey  to  the 
latest  period  of  life  ;*  particularly  when  approaching  that  period 
80  graphically  described  by  Crabbe? 

*  Six  years  had  passM,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 
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My  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight, 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  now  felt  th*  encroaching  white.* 

There  are  other  advantages.  *  A  whimsical  occurrence  (thus 
^  runs  a  paragraph)  took  place  a  short  time  since.  A  person  had  a 

*  writ  out  against  him  ;  he  escaped  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 

*  by  having  made  use  of  Rowland*^   Essence  of   Tyre.     The 

*  bailiflfs  passed  him,  and  one  said  to  his  comrade,    ^'  That's  the 

*  man."     *'  Why,  you  fool,  (rejoined  the  other,)  that  gemman 

*  has  black  hair,  and  you  know  Mr  has  grey."     This  is 

*  one  among  the  thousand  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 

*  Rowland's  Essence  of  Tyre,  in  changing  the  colours  of  the 

*  hair.' 

The  best  puff  for  the  Macassar  Oil  was  an  experiment  tried  ^^ 
by  the  late  Joseph  Grimaldi  upon  the  stage,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  one  double  bottle,  turned  a  deal  box  into  a  hair-trunk ; 
though  even  this  was  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  first 
vender  of  Bear's  Grease,  who  cautioned  his  customers  to  wash 
their  hands  in  warm  water  after  using  it,  to  prevent  them  from 
assuming  the  hirsute  appearance  of  a  paw.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  enthusiastic  tradesman  mentioned  by*  Mr  Samuel  Weller  in 

*  Master  Humphrey's  Clock* — 

•  His  whole  delight  was  in  his  trade.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  bears, 
and  ran  in  debt  for  Vm  besides,  and  there  they  wos  a  growling  away 
down  in  the  front  cellar  all  dmy  long,  and  ineflfectually  gnashing  their 
teeth,  vile  the  grease  o*  their  relations  and  friends  wos  being  retailed  in 
gallipots  in  the  Rhop  above,  and  the  first  floor  winder  wos  ornamented 
with  their  heads;  not  to  speak  o'  the  dreadful  aggrawation  it  roust  have 
been  to  em  to  see  a  man  always  a  walkin*  up  and  down  the  pavement 
outAide,  with  the  portrait  of  a  bear  in  his  last  agonies,  and  underneath,  in 
large  letters,  '*  Another  tine  animal  was  slaughtered  yesterday  at  Jenkin- 
son's !  **  Hows'ever,  there  they  wos,  and  there  Jenkinson  wos,  till  he 
wos  took  very  ill  with  some  inward  disorder,  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and 
wos  confined  to  his  bed,  vere  he  laid  a  wery  long  time ;  but  sich  was  his 
pHde  in  his  profession  even  then,  that  wenever  he  wos  worse  than  usual 
the  Doctor  used  to  go  down  stairs  and  say,  **  Jenkinson's  wery  low  (his 
momin' ;  we  must  give  the  bears  a  stir  ;*'  and  as  sure  as  ever  they  stirred 
'em  op  a  bit,  and  made  'em  roar,  Jenkinson  opens  his  eyes,  if  he  wos  ever 
So  bad,  calls  out  *'  There*8  the  bears  ! "  and  rewives  agin/ 

He  died  immediately  after  requesting  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
greasiest  bear,  in  a  state  of  religious  belief  resembling  that  of 
Goldsmith's  Indian — 

*  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  bear  will  bear  him  company.' 

There  is  now,  however,  hardly  a  perfumer  to  be  found  who  does 
not  boast  himself  the  inventor  oi  some  hair-reviving  grease  or 
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other ;  and  a  Mrs  Harden,  in  particular,  holds  out  an  inducement 
which  can  hardly  fail  of  attracting  visitors — 

*  Patronised  by  the  Court  and  Nobility. — A  Preparation  for 
CHANGING  Red  or  Grey  Hair  to  a  beautifol  bkck,  brown,  or  light 
brown,  which  far  surpasses  any  now  in  use ;  can  he  Ufled  without  the 
tedious  and  unpleasant  process  of  brushing  il^nt,  permanent  in  its  effects, 
and  free  from  the  disagreeableness  of  rubbing  off  on  the  hands,  caps,  &c. 
Sold  with  every  direction  for  use,  at  10s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  bottle.  The 
dye  supplied  by  Mrs  Harden,  and  the  effect  seen  on  her  own  hair,  at 
her  private  residence,  66  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  or  at  ladies* 
own  residences  if  preferred.' 

This  sounds  fair  enough ;  but  the  fate  of  Mr  Titmouse,  the 
hero  of  *  Ten  Thousand  a- Year,'  holds  out  a  warning  which  it 
were  infatuation  to  neglect.  As  the  passage  in  question  is  one 
of  the  clererest  in  the  book,  and  admirably  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  extract  a  part  of  it. 
Mr  Titmouse  enters  a  well-known  shop  in  Bond  Street,  where  he 
finds  a  gentleman  with  redundant  locks  of  raven  black  sitting 
,  behind  the  counter.     *  You'll  find  the  fullest  directions  within, 

*  and  testimonials  from  the  highest  nobility  of  the  wonderful  effi- 

*  cacy  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropcpoion!  *  He  hastened  home 
with  the  inestimable  fluid,  rubbed  it  into  his  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  whiskers  for  half  an  hour,  and  went  to  bed.  When  he  woke 
the  next  morning,  his  first  movemejt  was  to  spring  breathlessly 
to  his  little  glass,  which  revealed  to  him  the  astounding  fact, 
that  hair,  eyebrows,  and  whiskers  had  turned  green.  The  inters 
view  with  his  landlady,  the  first  witness  of  his  misery,  is  inimi- 
table in  its  way — 

* "  Stop  at  home  a  bit,  and  be  quiet,  it  may  go  off  with  all  this  wash- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  day.  Soft  soap  is  an  uncommon  strong  thing 
for  getting  colours  out — but — a — a — excuse  me,  Mr  Titmouse — why 
wasn't  you  satisfied  with  the  hair  God  Almighty  had  given  jou  ?  D^yp^ 
think  He  didn't  know  a  deal  better  than  you  what  was  best  for  you  ?  I 
am  blest  if  I  don't  think  this  is  a  judgment  on  you." 

* "  What's  the  use  of  your  standing  preaching  to  me  in  this  way,  Mrs 
Squallop?"  said  Titmouse,  first  with  amazement,  and  then  with  fury  in 
his  manner — "  A'n't  I  half  mad  without  it  ?  Judgment  or  no  judgment 
— Where's  the  harm  of  my  wanting  black  hair  any  more  than  black  trow- 
serj  ?  That  a'n*t  your  own  hair,  Mrs  Squallop — you  are  as  grey  as  a 
badger  underneath — ^*pon  my  soul !     I  have  often  remarked  it." 

I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Himperancel"  furiously  exclaimed  Mrs 


«  tc 


•  The  use  of  unintelligible  Greek  compounds  for  advertising  purposes 
is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  language,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  principle. 
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Sqnallop,  **  yonVe  a  liar  I  And  you  deserve  what  yonV©  got !  It  is  a 
judgment,  and  I  hope  it  will  stick  by  yon — so  take  that  sauce,  yon  mlgar 
fellow !  (snapping  her  fingers  at  him.)  Get  rid  of  your  green  hair  if 
yon  can.  It's  only  carrot-top«  instead  of  carrot-roots,  and  some  folks' 
like  one,  some  t'other — ha,  ha ! " ' 

Poor  Titmouse  harries  off  to  the  curly-haired  shopman  for 
consolation,  who  coolly  assures  him  that  his  hair  is  simply  in  a 
transitive  state,  and  that  he  has  only  to  persevere.     *  One  lady 

*  gave  me  a  picture  of  herself  in  her  black  hair,  to  make  up  for 

*  abuse  of  me  when  it  was  in  a  puce  colour — fact — honour.*  Tit- 
mouse invests  an  additional  three-and-sixpence  in  *  Damascus 
Cream,'  and  turns  his  hair  purple.  This,  the  shopman  assures 
him,  is  the  middle  colour  between  gp'een  and  black,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  third  filtre,  the  desired  effect  will  be  produced  within 
two  days — 

*  "  But  it  will  do  something  in  a  night's  time — eh  I — surely  ?** 

* "  I  should  think  so  I  But  here  it  is — called  the  Tetaragmenon  Abra* 
catiabtn," 

*  "  What  a  name ! "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  Ton 
honour  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away '*  * 

* "  It  will  do  more,  sir;  it  will  take  your  red  hair  away !  By  the  way, 
only  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  (between  ourselves, 
Lady  Caroline  Carrot,^  whose  red  hair  always  seemed  as  if  it  would  have 
set  her  bonnet  in  a  blaze — ha !  ha ! — came  here,  after  two  days'  use  of 
the  Cyanochaiianthropopoioftt  and  one  day's  use  of  this  Tetaragmenon 
Abracadabra — and  asked  me  if  1  knew  her.  Upon  ray  soul  I  did  not, 
till  she  solemnly  assured  me  she  was  really  Lady  Caroline  I'" 

He  tries  it  on  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers,  and  they  become  as 
white  as  snow.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  go  on  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  this  gentleman's  head ;  but 
we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  feel  induced  to  try 
any  similar  description  of  experiment.  Even  *  the  chemical  Balm 
of  Columbia'  should  be  used  with  caution,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  assurance  of  the  proprietors.     It  runs  thus — 

*  Copies  of  certificates  from  gentlemen  in  England,  America,  &c.,  who, 
after  being  bald  a  number  of  years,  have  received  a  new  growth  of  hair, 
will  be  shown  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  all  venders.  The  signers'  char- 
acters are  supported  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  Philadelphia, 
who  thereto  has  prefixed  his  seal,  and  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain; 
also  the  Mayor  and  the  Magistrates,  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  signers,  certified  to  their  high  respectability,  and  have  likewise  an- 
nexed their  seals,  with  the  arms  of  Philadelphia. 

*  Patronized  by  the  British  Peers.  One  bottle,  price  Ss.  6d.,  will  prevent 
the  hair  from  falling  off  in  forty-eight  hours  from  its  first  application. 
A  bottle,  price  Gs^  not  only  stops  the  hairs  from  falling  off,  but  likewise 
in  three  weeks  causes  a  new  growth  to  appear ;  and  one  bottle,  price  lis., 
gives  a  good  head  of  hair  to  a  young  person.' 
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AecotJing  to  tlift  ratio,  a  ba*-il  nmi  bas  ochr  to  b^r  a  twmty- 
tvo  or  tiuitjr-tliree  ftbiiling  bottle,  axKi  be  mi^^t  grov  hair  for 
•ale. 

It  \%  i^encraMr  thoG^fat  ^nteel  and  interesting  to  be  slim. 
\jmA  Byron  lired  dayt  togt^tber  on  bl>^u!t  and  soda  water  to 
escape  the  di^^race  of  obe^ty — a  regiiiien  occadoiiallT  embar- 
rzm\n^  enoa^b  to  b*«  acquaintance ;  witness  the  reconciliation 
dinner  between  bim^lf  and  Mr  iloore  at  Mr  Rogers'.   *  Neither 

*  oieat^  fi%b,  nor  wine/  say 4  Mr  Moore,  *  would  he  tench ;  and 

*  of  bt4cait«  and  soda  water,  which  he  asked  for,  there  had  been 
'  onluckily  no  provij^ion.  lie  professed,  howerer,  to  be  equally 
'well  pleaded  with  potatoes  and  vinegar;  and  of  these  meagre 
^  material*  contrived  to  make  a  hearty  dinner.'  The  ladies  sab- 
mit  to  fttiU  more  galling  privations;  and  Mrs  Pursy,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  is  hardly  a  caricature: — *  Ye<,  I'm  told  she 

*  aWilutely  live<i  upon  acids  and  small  whey,  laces  herself  with 

*  p«jltie»;  often  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer,  you  will  see  her 
^  on  a  little  tquat  pony  with  her  hair  plaited  and  turned  up  like 

*  a  drummer,  and  away  she  goes,  puffing  round  the  ring  at  full 

*  trot,** 

All  thiii  trouble  may  now  be  saved  by  taking  a  wine-glass  of 

*  The  Imperial  Etherealizing  Syrup'  every  morning,  which  *con- 

*  fern  the  figure  of  a  sylph  within  a  fortnight,  without  affecting 
^  the  health  or  endangering  the  constitution.' 

The  Jtaccahoui  des  Arabes  is  a"  French  discovery  or  impor- 
tation, for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  leanness,  to  which  the 
women  of  Paris  are  more  prone  than  to  obesity.     It  is  the  pre- 

Earation  on  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  fattened  his  Harem,  and  is 
eld  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  East.  An  English  traveller. 
Captain  Harris  we  think,  mentioned  a  country  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  where  the  wives  of  the  sovereign,  fifteen  in  number, 
were  weighed  once  a  month  and  took  rank  accordingly.  This 
statement  has  been  turned  to  good  account;  for  an  advertisement 
states  that  one  of  them,  having  accidentally  become  possessed  of 
a  stock  of  Rarcahotttj  kept  precedence  of  the  other  fourteen  till 
it  was  gone,  and  one  clear  month  afterwards. 

Henry  Heine  tells  a  story  of  a  chambermaid,  who,  having 
remarked  that  her  mistress  possessed  an  elixir  which  restored 
youth,  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  try  it,  and  drank  so 
much  that  she  not  only  became  young  again,  but  was  changed 
into  a  little  girl.  The  secret  of  this  elixir  must  be  lost,  as  we 
hoar  nothing  of  it;  but  this  hint  may  be  useful  to  the  enter- 
prizing. 

The  next  best  thing  to  securing  beauty  for  ourselves,  is  to 
secure  it  for  our  children,  and  the  means  are  fortunately  within 
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oar  power : — *  Ladies  desirous  of  ensuring  beauty  to  their  children, 

*  may  receive  adequate  instructions  by  addressing  (post-paid)  let- 

*  ters  to  Mrs  Henderson,  widow  of  the  late  Dr  William  Hender- 

*  son,  13,  Spring  Street,  Montague  Square,  London.* 

Auctioneers  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to  a  little  harmless 
exaggeration  ;  and  their  advertisements  are  models  of  the  Irish 
or  flowery  style  of  composition.  Mr  George  Robins  takes  a 
high  rank  amongst  them  ;  yet  even  he  roust  yield  the  palm  to 
Mr  Christie,  of  hanging-wood  notoriety.  To  his  eloquence  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  late  Lord  Erskine's  cleverest  speeches, 
made  on  behalf  of  a  client  who  had  purchased  a  farm  on  the  faith 
of  Mr  Christie's  description ;  in  which  an  extensive  lawn,  a  com- 
manding situation,  a  view  of  the  Needles,  and  a  billiard-room, 
were  mentioned:— 

*  To  show  you,  gentlemen,  how  egregiously  my  client  has  been  de- 
ceived by  the  defendant's  rhetoric,  I  will  tell  you  what  this  exquisite 
and  encbuiting  place  actually  turned  out  to  be,  when  my  client — who 
hMi  paid  the  deposit  on  the  faith  of  Mr  Christie's  advertisement — went 
down,  in  the  fond  anticipations  of  his  heart,  to  this  earthly  paradise. 
When  he  got  there,  nothing  was  found  to  corref:pond  to  what  be  had 
too  anwanly  expected,  'inhere  was  a  house,  to  be  sure,  and  that  is  all ; 
lor  it  was  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  the  very  rats  instinctively  had 
qaitted  it.  It  stood,  it  is  true,  in  a  commanding  situation  ;  for  it  com- 
manded all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven.  As  for  lawn,  he  could  find 
nothing  that  deserved  the  name ;  unless  it  was  a  small  yard,  in  which, 
with  some  contrivance,  a  washerwoman  might  hang  half-a-dozen  shirts. 
There  was,  however,  a  dirty  lane  that  ran  close  to  it ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr 
ChriAtie  may  contend  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  press,  and  therefore, 
iar  ** lawn,"  we  must  read  ^Mane."  But  where  is  the  billiard-room? 
•xcUimed  the  plaintiff,  in  the  agony  of  disappointment.  At  last  be  was 
coodocted  to  a  room  in  the  attic,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  so  low  that  a 
Ban  could  not  stand  upright  in  it ;  and  therefore  must,  per  force,  put 
himM*lf  intu  the  posture  of  a  billiard.player.  Seeing  this,  Mr  Christie, 
ky  the  noagic  of  bis  eloquence,  converted  the  place  into  a  billiard- room. 
BbI  the  fine  Tiew  of  the  Needles,  gentlemen,  where  was  it?  No  such 
thing  was  to  be  seen ;  and  my  poor  client  might  as  well  have  looked  for 
a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.' 

The  result  proved  that  it  is  useless  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the 
resch  of  art,  unless  it  be  also  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

It  is  m  humiliating  confession  to  make,  but  Authors  undoubted- 
ly come  next ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  would 
sot  take  precedence  of  even  quack-doctors  and  auctioneers,  if 
the  amount  of  charlatanry  were  estimated  by  either  the  money  or 
ingenuity  expended  on  it.  It  is  considered  hardly  worth  a  pub- 
lUer's  while  to  publish  a  cheap  or  single-volume  book,  since 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  must  be  laia  out  in  advertisements  to  give 
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any  publioatioa  a  chance.  Large  sums  also  are  frequently  paid 
I  for  paragraphs,  which  most  of  the  newspapers  insert  for  about  a 
)  third  more  than  the  price  of  the  ordinary  and  avowed  advertise- 
ment. When  an  author  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  favour- 
able opinions  from  the  press,  whether  purchased  in  this  manner, 
procured  by  favour,  or  spontaneously  afforded,  he  puts  forth  an 
advertisement  like  the  following:  * 

'  In  octavo^  haodsomely  bound, 

<  George  Stephens's  Dramatic  Poem,  the  Hungarian 
\^  Daughter.  By  the  Author  of  the  Tragedies  of  Gertrude  and 
Beatrice,  the  Vampire,  Montezuma,  the  Patriot)  &c.  "  We  are 
confident  it  would  have  eminent  success  on  the  stage/' — Salopian 
Journal.  "  Would,  we  doubt  not,  be  popular  on  the  stage." — United 
Service  Gazette.  "  Effective  situations.  If  well  acted,  it  could  not 
fail  of  success." — New  BelFs  Messenger.  "  Worthy  of  the  stage  in 
its  best  days." — The  Courier.  "  Greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
not  a  fair  field  for  the  representation  of  such  plays  as  this/' — Conserva- 
tive Journal.  "  If  performed,  would  confirm  and  establish  Mr  Stephens's 
fame,  and  hand  it  down  to  posterity." — Liverpool  Mail.  "  The  plot  is 
deeply  interesting." — Hereford  Journal.  "  We  are  satisfied,  if  it  were 
acted,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  our 
stock  plays." — Liverpool  Standard.  "  A  few  practised  playwrights  ex- 
clusively possess  the  ears  of  managers.  This  play  was  rejected,  not  on 
account  of  deficient  merit,  but  because  there  was  no  likelihood  of  an 
opening."— .Gloucester  Chronicle.  "  We  regret  that  the  condensation  of 
this  drama,  which  received  the  most  flattering  recommendation  of  Mr 
Macready,  has  not  been  permitted  to  delight  an  English  audience." — 
Cambridge  Chronicle.  "  The  character,  powerfully  delineated  by  George 
Stephens,  yields  to  no  character  produced  on  the  modern  stage.  The 
story  is  well  conceived,  highly  wrought,  and  related  in  the  warm  earnest 
language  of  true  poetry." — The  Courier.  "  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  prove  successful,  were  the  stage  open  to  the  productions  for  which 
Mr  Stephens's  genius  is  so  well  adapted." — The  Kent  Herald.  **  For 
plot,  incident,  character,  and  style,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  available 
stock  of  dramas  for  stage  representation,  an  ultimatum  recommended  by 
our  highest  living  stage  authority,  Mr  Macready." — Worcester  Journal. 
"  An  excellent  acting  play ;  deeply  interesting  plot ;  incidents  striking, 
and  full  of  dramatic  stage  effect." — Manchester  Courier.  »<  Mr  Mac- 
ready  interested  himself  warmly  for  a  play  in  which  are  fine  opportuni* 
ties  for  the  development  of  his  histrionic  powers." — Bell's  New  Messen- 
ger. *^  This  dramatic  poem  only  requires  compression  to  be  eminently 
successful  on  the  stage." — The  Britannia.  *<lt  is  our  opinion  that 
several  of  Mr  Stephens's  plays  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  stage,  and 
that  the  genius  which  is  apparent  in  all  would  ensure  them  triumphant 
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snccess." — The  Argus.  '^  We  are  sare  that  it  contains  suifieient  pes- 
siouy  character,  and  incident,  to  cut  up  into  half-a-dozen  such  plays  as 
we  have  lately  seen  producf'd."— Britannia.  "A  first-rate,  spirit-stir- 
rings, soul-deep  tragedy." — Monthly  Magazine.  C.  Mitchell,  Red 
Lion-court,  Fleet- street.' 

Mr  Stephens  evidently  differs  from  the  author  of  the  ^  Rivals,' 
who  thought  that  an  accumulation  of  indorsements  rather  tend- 
ed to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Bill.  It  is  observable  that  he 
has  made  ample  use  of  the  rejection  of  hb  play  and  the  high 
authority  of  Mr  Macready,  who  has  unaccountably  suflfered 
two  seasons  to  pass  away  since  he  became  manager  without 
bringing  *  The  Hungarian  Daughter '  upon  the  stage-ra  cir- 
cumstance well  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr  Stephens,  and  pro- 
per to  be  noticed  in  his  next  preface.  The  edition  of  *  The  Iron 
Chest'  in  which  the  late  John  Philip  Kemble  is  attacked, 
went  off  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  book- collectors  are 
now  giving  four  times  the  original  price  for  copies. 

When  Mr  Stephens  succeeds  in  getting  his  play  upon  the 
stage,  we  recommend  him  to  imitate  tne  late  Dr  Valpy's  method 
of  attracting  an  audience — 

'  Lord  Whitworth  has  a  curious  conversation  to  relate,  which  passed 
between  himself  and  the  Chief  Consul,  and  in  which  the  latter,  it  is  said, 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  to  invade  this  country.  Dr  Val- 
py*8  alteration  of  *  King  John,'  or  *  England  Invaded,'  shortly  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  Covent-Garden,  contains  several  highly  poetical  and  animated 
passages,  which  will  afford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
indigoation  and  contempt  which  this  menace  of  Bonaparte  must  excite 
in  the  breast  of  ^yf^tj  Englishman.' 

Surely  there  must  be  passages  in  the  ^  Hungarian  Daughter,'  or 
indeed  in  every  judiciously  composed  play,  which  might  afford 
an  audience  an  opportunity  of  expressing  every  sort  of  sentiment 
that  might  be  popular  at  tne  time. 

What  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  calls  *a  pretty  quarrel'  is  always 
an  assistance  to  a  book ;  so  is  a  prosecution,  or  an  execution. 
For  example,  an  officer  of  rank  was  tried  for  alleged  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  acquitted.  He  ordered  three  thousand  copies  of 
his  trial  to  be  printed,  fifty  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  friends. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  being  in  want  of  cash,  he  went  to 
settle  with  his  booksellers.  The  account  was  very  simple.  Debtor 
— the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  advertising.  Creditor — fifty 
copies  given  away ;  sixteen  sold  ;  2934  on  hand,  and  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  the  author.  ^  Why,  how  can  this  be,'  he  exclaimed, 
^  when  five  editions  of  Byng's  trial  were  sold  in  a  fortnight?' 
*  Very  true,  sir,  but  the  Admiral  was  shot.' 

As  an  author  may  naturally  wish  to  enjoy  his  immortality,  it 
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will  hardly  answer  to  get  shot  or  hanged  in  striving  for  it;  but  a 
little  persecution  might  be  endured.  The  author  of  some  satiri- 
cal verses  on  the  Chancellor  Maupeon,  in  1775,  wrote  as  follows 
from  England,  where  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  lefuge — 

*  My  Lord — I  have  never  wished  for  more  than  3000  francs 
^  a-year ;  my  first  song,  which  displeased  you  so   much,   has 

*  gained  me — simply  because  it  displeased   you — a  capital   of 

*  30,000  francs,  which,  placed  out  at  five  per  cent,  makes  half  of 

*  my  sum.      Pray,  show  the  same  resentment  against  the  new 

*  satire   I  send  you ;  this  will  complete  the  revenue  to  which  I 

*  aspire,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  write  no  more.' 

It  is  generally  thought  that  authors  have  gained  in  respecta- 
bility since  they  ceased  to  depend  on  patrons,  and  looked  solely  to 
the  public  for  support.  The  gain  is  extremely  problematical 
when  so  many  are  found  resorting  to  the  most  shameless  arts  of 
puffery;  and  the  practice  of  begging  subscriptions  is  nearly  as 
rife  as  ever. 

'  He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 

And  takes  your  cash,  but  whereas  .the  book  ? 

No  matter  where ;  wise  fear,  you  know, 

Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 

But  what,  to  move  our  private  ends, 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends.* 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Court  Circular  announ- 
cing the  presentation  of  Mr  So-and-So,  to  deliver  a  copy  of  his 
book ;  and  the  number  of  publications  forwarded  to  her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  has  been  so  great,  that  orders  have  been  given 
to  receive  none.  The  author  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  not  be- 
ing aware  of  the  regulation,  and  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of 
loyalty,  wrote  a  note  proposing  to  present  a  copy  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  The  offer  was  rather  slightingly  declined  by 
an  officer  of  the  Household,  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
works,  claims,  or  reputation  of  the  writer,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  be  put  down  in  this  manner.  He  took  care  that  the  matter 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  Queen  herself,  who  instantly  caused 
her  acceptance  of  the  offer  to  be  notified  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary and  gracious  terms. 

The  Puflf  collusive,  as  described  in  the  *  Critic,'  has  been  con- 
stantly employed,  of  late,  to  aid  the  sale  of  fashionable  Novels 
and  Memoirs,  like  tHose  attributed  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bury. 

*  The  Puff  collusive  is  the  newest  of  any ;  for  it  acts  in  the  disguise 
of  determined  hostility.  It  is  much  used  by  bold  booksellers  and  en- 
terprising poets.  An  indignant  correspondent  observes,  that  the  new 
poem  called  Beelzebub's  Cottillion,  or  Proserpina's  Fete-Champ^tre,  is  one 
of  the  most  unjustifiable  performances  he  ever  read !  The  severity  with 
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which  certain  characters  are  handled  is  quite  shocking !  And,  as  there 
are  many  descriptions  in  it  too  warmly  coloured  for  female  delicacy,  the 
shameful  avidity  with  which  this  piece  is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion 
is  a  reproach  on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  age !  Here  you  see  the  two  strongest  inducements  are  held  forth ;  first, 
that  nobody  ought  to  read  it ;  and  secondly,  that  every  body  uses  it ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  publisher  boldy  prints  the  tenth  edition  be- 
fore he  had  sold  off  the  first,  and  then  establishes  it  by  threatening  him- 
self with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely  inditing  himself  for  ^can.  magm 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  alluding  to 
the  extraordinary  device  hit  upon  by  De  Foey  to  assist  the  sale  of 
a  book  which  had  fallen  still-born  from  the  press.  With  this 
view,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  The  True  History  of 

*  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  death,  to 

*  me,  Mrs  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  day  of  September 

*  1705,  which  Jppca^ition  reconimends  the  peruscU  qfDrelificourfs 

*  Book  of  Consolation  against  the  Fears  of  Death!  He  contrived 
to  give  such  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narrative,  that  it  was  univer- 
sally believed;  and  a  dead  person's  opinion  of  a  book  on  death 
being  deemed  infallible,  the  whole  impression  was  rapidly  sold  off. 

The  advertisements  of  north- country  schools  were  amusing 
documents  until  the  public  became  familiar  with  Do-the-boys' 
Hall  and  Mr  Squeers  ;  since  which  they  have  become  diminished 
in  numbers  and  moderated  in  tone.  The  following  was  proba* 
bly  concocted  before  Nicholas  Nickelby — 

*  To  Young  Women. — Wanted,  in  a  genteel  private  Seminary  for 
young  gentlemen,  a  young  person  of  respectability,  fully  competent  to 
the  charge  and  entire  superintendence  of  twenty-five  little  boys.  She 
must  be  able  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  history  and  geography.  She  will  be  expected  to  give  her  con- 
stant attention  to  the  children ;  and,  as  the  manners  and  deportment  of 
young  boys  are  matters  of  importance,  it  is  requisite  that  she  shall  have 
moved  in  a  genteel  society.  She  will  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  Esta- 
blishment, on  approval,  for  the  first  three  months  without  salary,  but 
her  washing  will  be  found  her.  If  she  stops  after  that  period,  her  salary 
will  be  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  when  she  must  find  her  own  laun- 
dress. She  will  have  to  wash  the  children's  faces  and  hands  every  morn- 
ing, and  walk  out  twice  with  them  daily ;  to  keep  their  wardrobes  in  re- 
pair, and  mend  their  stockings  in  the  evening,  after  which  her  time  trill 
be  her  owth  and  she  will  mix  with  the  family.  On  Saturdays  she  will 
have  to  comb  their  heads  with  the  small- tooth  comb,  and  after  the  ser- 
vant has  washed  their  feet,  she  will  cut  their  toe-nails  ;  but  on  no  account 
must  she  chastise  the  children — the  ladies  of  ilu  Esiablishmeni  reserve 
to  themselves  that  privilege^  having  a  pectdiar  method  of  their  own.  In 
matters  of  this  sort  it  is  best  to  be  explicit ;  and  therefore  it  is  right  to 
mention,  that  during  the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  vacations  she  will  be 
allowed  three  weeks  to  visit  her  friends,  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  be 
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absent  on  any  pretence  daring;  the  half-years.  She  will  haye  the  advan- 
tage of  visiting  the  parish  church  twice  on  a  Sunday  with  the  children, 
and  hearing  them  say  their  prayers  every  morning  and  evening.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  will  be  required  as  to  temper,  character,  and  re-^ 
spectability.     Address,  post-paid,  L.  L.  51,  Poultry.' 

Here  Is  another,  little  less  exacting — 

<  A  Cook-ttousemaid,  or  Housemaid- Cook  is  wanted,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  single  gentleman,  where  only  one  other,  a  roan-servant,  is  kept. 
The  age  of  the  woman  wanted  must  not  be  less  than  25,  nor  more  than 
40  years ;  and  it  is  requisite  that  she  should  be  equally  excellent  in  the 
two  capacities  of  cook  and  housemaid.  Her  character  must  be  unex- 
ceptionable fo]r  sobriety,  honesty,  and  cleanliness.  The  sobriety,  how- 
ever, which  consists  in  drinking  deep  without  staggering,  will  not  do ; 
nor  will  the  honesty  suffice  which  would  make  up  for  the  possible  ab- 
sence of  pilfering  by  waste.  Neither  will  the  cleanliness  answer  which 
is  content  with  bustling  only  before  the  employer's  eyes — a  sure  symptom 
of  a  slattern.  The  servant  advertised  for  must  be  thoroughly  and  truly 
cleanly,  honest,  and  sober.  As  it  is  probable  that  not  a  drab  out  of  place 
who  reads  this  advertisement  but  will  be  for  imposing  herself,  though 
perhaps  incapable  of  cooking  a  sprat,  and  about  as  nice  as  a  Hottentot, 
all  sm^h  are  warned  not  to  give  themselves  useless  trouble.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  steady  clean  woman,  really  answering  the  above  descrip- 
tion, will,  by  applying  as  below,  hear  of  a  place  not  easily  equalled  in 
comfort ;  where  the  wages  are  good  and  constantly  increasing,  and  where 
servants  are  treated  as  felloW'Creatures,  and  with  a  kindness  ^  hich,  to 
the  discredit  of  their  class,  is  seldom  merited.  Personal  application  to 
be  made,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  to  Mr  Dawers,  perfumer.  No.  16, 
Craven  Street,  Strand.' 

*  Where  are  you  going?'  said  George  Selwyn  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. *  To  see  a  friend.'  *  Well,  I'll  go  with  you,  for  1  never 
saw  one  yet.'  It  seems  that  his  curiosity  might  nave  been  grati- 
fied with  little  difficulty — 

<  It  is  the  general  desire  of  princes  and  opulent  men  to  live  friendless 
—they  gain  obsequiousness,  adulation,  and  dependents,  but  not  friends; 
the  sycophants  that  surround  them  disappear  when  the  lure  that  at- 
tracted them  is  lost :  beguiled  by  blandishments,  deceived  by  hypocrisy, 
and  lulled  by  professions,  they  do  not  discover  imposture  till  adversity 
detects  it.  The  evil  is  unbounded — they  never  obtain  a  sincere  opinion, 
whether  regarding  pecuniary  embarrassment  or  domestic  dissension — in 
any  perplexed  and  unhappy  event  they  receive  no  counsel  but  that  which 
benefits  the  sinister  views  of  him  who  gives  it.  Of  what  advantage  is  for- 
tune if  it  transforms  friends  into  parasites,  and  we  are  to  live  in  constant 
delusion ;  or,  isolated  and  secluded,  we  must  exist  like  hermits,  to  shun 
intercourse  with  our  fellow  beings,  and  escape  perfidy  ?  One  whose  af- 
fluence precludes  speculation,  who  has  proved  himself  undaunted  in  dan- 
p^er  and  unshaken  in  fidelity,  proffers  Lis  friendship  to  him  who  deserves 
It,  and  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it ; — his  reading  has  not  affdrdtd 
mere  abstract  knowledge^  but  has  been  rendered  auxiliary  for  a  vast  in- 
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terconrsd  wi^  the  livings  world ;  years  have  furnished  experiefice,  refleo 
tion  has  imfhroved  it ;  his  advice  and  aid  he  hopes  is  not  insignificant,  be 
the  station  of  him  who  requires  them  ever  so  elevated.  As  there  can 
be  no  independence  where  there  is  not  equality  of  circumstances,  no  one 
of  inferior  condition  can  be  noticed/ 

From  the  zeal  with  which  the  following  advertisement  was 
repeated  day  after  day^  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  was 
in  earnest — 

«  To  Independent  GiNtLEMEN. — Wanted,  by  a  respectable,  mo- 
dest young  man,  who  can  produce  a  cubic  yard  of  testimonials,  a  livings 
without  a  master — that  is,  he  wishes  to  become  a  companion  to  some 
gentleman,  and  be  h\s factotum.  He  can  ride,  shoot,  sing,  fish,  (but  never 
better  than  his  patron,  without  he  is  wanted,)  keep  accounts,  see  that 
servants  do  their  duty,  do  twenty  other  things  equally  necessary  in  this 
Kfe,  and  mike  it  his  whole  duty  to  please  and  be  pleased.  Any  one 
seriously  wishing  such  a  person,  may  address,  post-paid,  to  Z.,  to  be 
left  at  41,  Hay  market/ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  led  Captains  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.     This  gentlemen  would  have  made  an  excellent  one. 

A  marriage  advertisement  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  hoax  i 
but  a  prospectus  put  forth  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  Mr  and  Mrs 
Proudfoot,  looked  like  business,  and  was  certainly  not  intended 
as  a  joke.  It  professes  to  be  composed  for  this  worthy  couple- 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.     He  begins  thus — 

*  The  success  which  in  other  countries  has  attended  Establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Matrimonial  Alliances,  first  inspired  the 
idea  of  undertakiog  a  similar  project  here.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  cities  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  such  Establishments  ex- 
ist, and  have  been,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  productive  of  the  great- 
est benefit.  If,  in  the  comparatively  limited  circle  of  the  population  of 
these  cities,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  that  means  of  introduction 
to  that  state  of  life  which  the  language  of  religion  styles  "holy,"  and 
the  voice  of  all  ages  and  nations  pronounces  to  be  «  honourable,"  should  be 
rendered  easy  of  access — ^how  much  more  necessary  must  they  not  appear  in 
•uch  a  population  as  that  of  London,  the  very  vastness  of  which  acts  only  as 
a  barrier  against  the  formation  of  intimacies  or  friendships  ?  It  is  pro- 
verbial, that  people  may  live  here  all  their  hves  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  next  door  neighbour  ;  and  the  experience  of  every  one  will  suggest 
to  him  how  narrow  and  circumscribed  are  the  limits  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  movee.' 

Something  of  the  sort  has  certainly  existed  at  Paris.  In  a 
country  where  matches  are  frequently  made  up  by  the  fiamilies 
or  friends  of  the  parties,  without  much  regard  to  prior  inclination 
on  either  part,  it  is  no  great  step  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
strangers.  One  instance  has  become  notorious.  Monsieur 
Lafarge  procured  his  wife  through  a  marriage-broker;    but 
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possibly  Mr  Proudfoot  will  not  thank  us  for  the  precedent.  The 
clergyman,  after  a  fevir  judicious  observations  on  the  artificial 
state  of  society,  and  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  young 
ladies,  particularly  clergymen^s  daughters,  in  finding  husbands, 
proceeds  to  describe  the  constitution  of  the  establishment — 

*  It  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  persons  of  the 
highest  character,  respectability,  and  connexions.  They  have  separate 
bouses  at  some  distance  from  each,  at  which  the  husband  gives  interviews 
to  gentlemen,  and  bis  wife  to  ladies.  The  negotiations  are  conducted  in 
conformity  with  printed  rules,  from  which*  not  the  slightest  deviation  will 
be  allowed,  and  every  thing  is  managed  in  a  manner  which  cannot  offend  the 
most  fastidious  delicacy,  or  deter  the  most  easily  excited  diffidence.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  applying  to  the  establishment  can 
see  each  other,  until  a  meeting  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  all 
effects  of  idle  curiosity  are  effectually  checked.  The  rules  are  to  be  purchas- 
ed for  ten  shillings — the  price  is  set  upon  them  for  no  other  reason  than  as 
some  guard  against  the  thoughtless,  the  idle,  or  the  ill-disposed — at  Mr 
Proudfoot*s,  63,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Squai'e,  and  they  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  a  speedy  interview.  In  these  rules  will  be  found  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  whole  system,  which,  the  Director  is  happy  to  say,  is 
succeeding  in  a  manner  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

*  In  conclusion,  he  has  only  to  add,  that  untiring  zeal  and  implicit 
secrecy  may  be  depended  upon,  both  upon  his  own  part  and  on  that  of 
his  lady.  He  reflects  with  much  pleasure,  that  he  has  been  already  in- 
strumental in  procuring  honourable  connexions  and  sincere  happiness  to 
many,  who  otherwise  might  have  spent  their  days  in  degrading  attach- 
ments, or  unhappy  neglect ;  and  as  he  knows  that  his  own  feelings  are  . 
pure  and  spotless,  he  can  fearlessly  assure  any  lady  or  gentleman,  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  impro- 
per or  indecorous  in  their  employing  him  as  an  humble  agent  in  en- 
deavouring to  guide  them  prosperously  in  taking  what  must  always  be 
considered  the  most  important  step  in  life.' 

This  prospectus  was  put  into  circulation  two  or  three  years 
ago.  An  advertisement  which  appeared  within  the  year,  proves 
the  continuance,  if  not  the  prosperity,  of  the  establishment 

*  Matrimonial  Alliance. — The  Pamphlets,  Rules,  and  Regula-^ 
tions  of  this  Establishment,  for  promoting  matrimonial  alliancbs, 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr  Proudfoot,  63,  Mor- 
timer Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Price  of  the  pamphlet.  Is.  The  Port- 
folio of  February  is  now  ready,  containing  letters  from  gentlemen  in 
every  sphere  of  life,  possessing  property  from  L400  to  L.3000  per 
annum,  and  may  be  purchased  or  inspected  by  ladies,  free  of  charge,  at 
the  agent's,  63,  Mortimer  Street,  as  above.' 

The  favour  shown  to  ladies  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the 
fact,  that  the  portfolio,  which  they  are  allowed  to  inspect  graiis^ 
is  charged  two  guineas  to  gentlemen. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  regular  matrimonial  advertisement 
may  be  allowed — 
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*  WantBd — A  Young  Lady,  about  17  or  21  years  of  age,  as  a 
wife.  She  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  necessary  accomplishments 
of  sach ;  she  must  understand  washing  and  ironing,  baking  bread,  mak- 
ing good  coffee,  roasting  beef,  veal,  &c^  boiling  a  fowl,  broiling  a  fish, 
making  tarts,  plum-puddings,  and  desserts  of  all  kinds,  preserving 
firoits  and  pickles,  expert  with  the  needle,  keeping  a  clean  and  snug 
house ;  must  know  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  ball-rooms ;  she  must  have  been  taught 
true  and  genuine  principles  of  religion,  and  a  member  in  a  Church  of 
good  standing.  She  must  not  be  addicted  to  making  too  free  use  of  her 
tongue,  such  as  repeating  any  report  that  is  injurious  to  her  neighbour ; 
or  using  any  taunting  language  to  any  person  about  her  house.  Any 
lady  finding  herself  in  possession  of  the  above  accomplishments,  will 
please  address  to  Alphonso.  It  will  not  be  required  that  she  should  ex- 
ercise all  those  requisites  unless  a  change  in  fortune  should  take  place, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  live  with  such  economy 
as  to  prevent  a  trespass  on  our  friends,  whose  frowns  and  caprices  we 
otherwise  must  endure,  which  every  man  of  noble  mind  will  despise. 
At  present,  she  shall  have  a  coach  and  four  at  her  command,  servants  in 
abundance,  a  house  famished  in  the  first  modem  style  ;  shall  always  be 
treated  with  that  tender  affection  which  female  delicacy  requires,  and 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  will  be  necessary  to  contribute  to  her 
happiness.' 

Our  next,  we  well  remember,  excited  no  inconsiderable  sen- 
sation among  the  fair — 

*  Count  Sarsfibld  Lucan,  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of 
Lorraine  and  Capets,  and  other  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  desires  to  join  in  an 
alliance  of  marriage  with  a  Lady  whose  quality  and  abilities  will  enable 
her  to  support  the  rank  and  titles  she  will  obtain  by  this  honourable 
alliance.  Address  to  Count  Sarsfield  Lucan,  Paste  Reatantcy  a  Paris' 

The  next  may  also  be  placed  under  the  head  of  matrimony — 

*  Run  away  from  Patrick  M'Dallagh. — Whereas  my  Wife, 
Mrs  Bridget  M'Dallagh,  is  again  walked  away  with  herself,  and  left  me 
with  her  four  small  children,  and  her  poor  old  blind  mother,  and  nobody 
else  to  look  after  house  and  home,  and,  I  hear,  has  taken  up  with  Tim 
Guigan,  the  lame  fiddler — ^the  same  that  was  put  in  the  stocks  last  Easter 
for  stealing  Barday  Doody's  gamecock. — This  is  to  give  notice,  that  I 
will  not  pay  for  bite  or  sup  on  her,  or  his  account  to  man  or  mortal,  and 
that  she  had  better  never  show  the  marks  of  her  ten  toes  near  my  home 
again.  *  Patrick  M<Dallagh. 

«  N.  B. — Tim  had  better  keep  out  of  my  sight.' 

We  will  now  set  down  a  few  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
which  appear  well  adapted  to  throw  light  on  manners  and 
society.  Amongst  the  most  inveterate  of  vulgar  errors  is  the 
.one  regarding  the  sale  of  wives  in  this  country;  and  a  learned 
friend  of  ours  was  not  long  since  requested  to  write  an  article  on 
the  origin  and  precise  nature  of  the  law,  for  a  foreign  Judicial 
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Review.  He  replied  that  there  was  no  such  law ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  following  advertisement  was  forwarded  to  him,  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  explanation,  by  the  Editor — 

«  To  be  Sold  for  Five  Shillings,  my  Wife  Jane  Hbbband.  She 
is  stoutly  built,  stands  firm  on  her  posterns,  and  is  sound  wind  and  limb. 
She  can  sow  and  reap,  bold  a  plough  and  drive  a  team,  and  would  answer 
any  stout  able  man  that  can  hold  a  tight  rein,  for  she  is  damned  bard- 
mouthed  and  headstrong ;  but,  if  properly  managed,  would  either  lead  or 
drive  as  tame  as  a  rabbit.  She  now  and  then,  if  not  watched,  will  make 
a  false  step.  Her  husband  parts  with  her  because  she  is  too  much  for 
him. — Enquire  of  the  printer. 

<  N.  B. — All  her  body  clothes  will  be  given  with  her.' 

An  advertisement  for  Rats  and  Weeds  will  be  admitted  to  be 
an  anomaly — 

*  Wanted  Immediately,  to  enable  me  to  leave  the  House  which 
I  have  for  these  last  iiVQ  years  inhabited,  in  the  same  plight  and  condi- 
tion in  which  I  found  it,  500  Live  Rats,  for  which  I  will  gladly  pay 
the  sum  of  L.3  sterling ;  and,  as  I  cannot  leave  the  Farm  attached  thereto 
in  the  same  order  in  which  I  got  it  without  at  least  Five  Millions  of 
Docks,  Dockens  (weeds),  I  do  hereby  promise  a  further  sum  of  L.5 
sterling  for  said  number  of  Dockens. 

(Signed) 
<  Dated  Slst  October  1816. 

<  N.  B. — The  Rats  must  be  foil  grown,  and  no  cripples.' 

This  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  tenant,  fully  aware  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  ordinary  covenant,  to 
leave  the  premises  in  the  same  state  of  repair  in  which  he  found 
them.  This  covenant,  by  the  way,  suggested  the  chief  objection 
to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  favourite  scheme,  for  putting 
the  marriage  contract  on  the  same  footing  as  a  lease,  and  malcing 
it  for  seven,  or  fourteen  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties. 

*  How,'  asked  Mr  Cheney,  <  is  the  gentleman  to  put  the  lady  into 

*  good  and  tenantable  repair  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  reported  to  have  scraped  more  than 
one  Titian  bare  to  the  canvass,  and  analyzed  the  scrapings,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  secret  of  that  great  master  in  colour- 
ing ;  but  it  seems  that  the^  required  richness  and  mellowness  of 
tone  might  have  been  obtainecf  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  scraping  or 
pounding  a  mummy — 

•  Egyptian  Mummy  for  Painting.— Those  who  practise  the  sape- 
rior  style  of  oil-painting,  may  be  supplied  with  a  perfectly  genufne 
Egyptian  Mummy  in  its  original  state,  at  Mr  Hawe's,  chemist,  Long^ 
acre* 

Fashion  has  varied  a»  mottb  with  regard  to  the  canine  race  as 
in  any  other  object  -^  r  or  caprice— 
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<  Just  comb  from  FtANDEms. — Some  of  tbe  most  beantiful  D0099 
of  the  Lion,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  breeds,  so  very  smail  that  )adie9  xpay 
put  them  in  their  mnS  or  pockets. 

'  N.  B^^Some  all  white/ 

This  is  clearly  a  different  race  of  animals  from  those  now  in 
farour,  which  Landseer  is  immortalizing. 

The  superstition  connected  with  cauls  is  well  known — 

*  A  Child's  Caul  to  be  disposed  of,  particularly  recommended  to  per- 
sons going  to  the  Continent  on  pleasure  or  basiness,  officers  in  bis  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  merchants  trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  seas,  having 
the  Caul  in  their  possession,  thpir  life  will  most  assuredly  always  be 
preserved  from  any  similar  danger  that  recently  befell  those  unfortunate 
persons  at  Rochester.  Address  by  letter  only,  pre-paid,  to  Mr  W., 
Temple  Chambers,  Falcon  Court,  Reet  Street.' 

What  could  be  the  motive  of  the  individoal  who  inserted 
this?— 

*  Wanted,  a  Second- Hand  Coat-of-Arms  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Augusta.  Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.>  13,  Skinner  Street, 
Snow  Hill.' 

A  friend  recently  arrived  from  Calcutta  has  given  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  composition  produced  by  the  blending  or  the 
Irish  with  the  Oriental  style.  The  native  liveliness  of  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  locality — 

*  Notice. — Mr  W.  M*Cleisb  begs  to  state  to  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  has  received  by  the  most  recent  arrivals  the  Prettiest  Waist- 
coat Pieces  that  ever  were  seen  2  really  it  would  be  worth  any  gentle- 
man's while  even  to  look  at  them.  It  surpasses  his  weak  understanding, 
how  man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman  and  full  of  trouble,  could  invent  such 
pretty  things;  it  strikes  him  forcibly  that  the  patterns  and  texture  must 
bare  been  undoubtedly  invented  by  some  wise  philosopher. 

«  Ladies,  although  my  shop's  small,  I  pray  yon  won't  fear. 
I  turned  out  my  pelisses,  the  first  of  the  land  sure  may  wear ; 
If  they  are  not  well  finished,  or  the  best  of  trimmings, 
I  will  undertake  to  eat  backs,  breasts,  sleeves,  and  linings." 

<  No.  39,  CossitoUah  (Calcutta.)    Jan  4,  1824.' 

Innumerable  advertisements  may  be  traced  to  vanity;  but  we 
have  only  met  with  one  that  implies  the  entire  absence  of  it — 

*  Artificial  Teeth — Lost,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  since, 
fixed  in  bone,  from  four  to  %\x  in  number.  Whoever  will  bring  or  send 
them  on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  Mr  Mickham, 
tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturer,  180,  Fleet  Street,  will  receive  balf-a- 
guinea  for  the  trouble.' 

It  is  not  nncommop  to  hear  a  wealthy  citizeii^  or  retired  grazier, 
when  complimented  on  his  daughter's  proficiency  on  the  Piano, 
obserrCf  tnat  she  ought  to  play  well,  for  she  bad  cost  him  a 
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mint  of  money.  Henceforth  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  an 
extravagant  outlay— 

<  Music— An  extraordinary  opportnnity  for  being  instmcted  in  mnsic 
either  in  town  or  country.  The  ad  vet  User  has  found  out  a  method  by 
which  he  teaches  to  play  on  either  the  pianoforte,  violin,  or  guitar,  in 
the  completest  manner,  by  only  the  practice  qf  one  single  lesson^  which  he 
does  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

It  really  makes  one  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences  to 
society  if  an  engagement  of  this  sort  could  be  fulfilled. 

Our  collection  would  be  clearly  incomplete  without  a  speci- 
men of  the  old  Lottery  advertisements— 

<  A  laughable  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Opera  House  a  few  even- 
ings since.     The  Honourable  Mrs  H C         ,  in  the  confusion  that 

tf^es  place  in  the  lobby  on  quitting  the  theatre,  dropped  her  reticule, 
and  was  some  minutes  before  she  regained  it;  when,  on  looking  at 
its  contents,  she  exclaimed,  <<  I  have  lost  my  duplicates  I''  This  created 
surprise,  not  that  the  company  had  any  doubt  when  the  lady'pledged  her 
word,  but  they  thought  she  had  pledged  her  jewels.  However,  on 
enquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  lost  duplicates  were  Two  Tickets  of  one 
number  (which  she  had  purchased  that  evening)  in  the  Lottery  to  be 
drawn  the  next  Tuesday ;  luckily  she  soon  after  found  them,  and  anti- 
cipated getting  L.20,000,  as  she  had  procured  them  at  a  well-known 
office  at  Charing- Cross.' 

Perhaps  our  readers  are  not  aware  that  the  Newspapers  are 
frequently  employed  for  the  purposes  of  intrigue.  We  once 
beard  of  a  long  correspondence  carried  on  in  cipher  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  key 
was  discovered  by  a  celebrated  scientific  character,' who  gave  the 
alarm  just  as  the  affair  was  approaching  a  climax.  It  seem^, 
however,  that  an  assignation  may  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
cipher : — 

<  If  the  Gentleman  who  does  not  like  the  moon,  will  be  at  the  same 
place  on  Sunday  next,  and  at  the  same  hour  at  which  he  was  to 
have  met  a  Lady  last  Sunday,  he  shall  not  meet  with  a  second  disap- 
pointn\jent/ 

A  gentleman  who  does  not  like  the  moon  ought  always  to  be 
disappointed,  for  he  does  not  understand  his  vocation  or  his 
interest — 

*  There  is  not  a  day, 
The  longest,  not  the  twenty- first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way, 

On  which  two  single  hours  of  moonlight  smile 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while.' 

The  different  points  of  view  in  which  the  moon  strikes  lovers 
and  philosophers,   is  well  illustrated   by   the  scene  in   *  Tom 
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Jones/  wliere,  when  the  hero  falls  into  raptures  at  her  beauty, 
Partridge  gravely  observes,  that  the  moon  may  be  all  very  well, 
but  that  just  then  he  should  be  better  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a 
round  of  beef. 

We  quote  the  following,  for  the  sake  of  its  nmoeti — 

*  May  the  Wings  of  Extravagance  be  Clipped  by  the  Scis- 
sors OF  Economy — Was  the  constant  toast  of  a  person  who  knew  very 
well  the  value  of  a  sixpence.  To  all  good  economists  would  Romanis 
wish  to  be  recommended,  thongh  bat  a  bad  practitioner  himself,  (he  is  a 
little  like  the  clergy — *<  Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  as  I  tell  70U  to  do.")  When 

'  you  want  real  good  Stockings  at  a  low  price,  come  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Regent,  33  in  Cheapside — there  70U  have  them  in  perfection,  and  I  am 
certain  sixpence  in  a  pair  is  worth  saving ;  and  any  one  that  is  possest 
of  the  least  spark  of  parsimony  will  give  their  assent.  Frugality  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing — it  enables  a  people  to  pay  taxes — to  pay  their 
armies — to  thresh  the  French — to  make  peace  on  good  terms — to  extend 
commerce — to  make  people  live  long  and  comfortable : 

*  For  Stockings, 
*  Romania  against  the  whole  World,  at  his  Mart,  33,  Cheapside.' 

Mr  Romanis  understands  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 
Who  could  refrain  from  buying  stockings  at  a  shop  where  such 
temptations  are  held  out?  We  only  wish  another  Romanis  would 
appear  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  income-tax. 

The  following  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago :  The  time 
is  important,  as  Mr  Monkton  Hall  might  chance  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  questioned  by  the 
member  for  Bath — 

*  Elevated  and  Important  Seat. — A  man  of  honour  and  fortune 
may  immediately  obtain  an  Elevated  Seat,  upon  liberal  terms.  Address, 
with  real  names,  to  Mr  Monkton  Hall,  No.  7,  St  James*s  Place.' 

The  next  illustrates  the  audacity  with  which  the  law  against 
gambling  was  defied  in  the  good  old  times  of  Faro-— 

<  Fabo  at  Routs. — As  faro  is  the  fashionable  circular  game  in  the 
haut  toth  to  prevent  the  company  from  being  sunk  into  melancholy 
by  whist  parties,  a  gentleman  of  unexceptionable  honour  will,  on  invi- 
tation, do  himself  the  honour  to  attend  the  rout  of  any  lady,  nobleman, 
or  gentleman  with  a  Faro  Bank,  and  adequate  funds  from  500  to  2000 
guineas*  Address  to  G.  A.,  Esq.,  at  Mr  Harding's,  Picc^idilly,  nearly  op- 
posite Bond  Street.     N.B. — This  will  not  be  advertised  again.' 

The  art  of  talking  with  the  fingers  was  once  in  great  reputCf 
but  lost  its  value  as  soon  as  it  became  general—* 

<  The  Dioitalian  Language. — I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  some 
time  of  communicating  to  the  world  my  acquirements  in  this  science ; 
having  thought  that  language  distinct  from  speech  would  be  both  useful 
and  desirable  to  ladies  in  the  higher  circles ;  but  at  the  present  moment ^ 
when  the  tongue  is  likely  to  be  curtailed  of  its  cre(ztive  function,  it  may, 
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perhaps,  be  more  particularly,  aa  well  as  generally  necessary.  I  there- 
fpre  do  myself  tbe  honour  to  inform  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  be 
desirous  to  acquire  this  new  mode  of  con^ersationy  that  the  attainment 
of  it  is  by  no  means  arduous,  and  by  receiving  their  commands  will  be 
waited  on,  find  particularly  explained  by,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  your  obe- 
dient ser?ant| 

<  G.  Hayes. 

*  No.  11,  St  Clement's  Churchyard.  Mr  H.  will  wait  on  the  ladies, 
if  requested.' 

The  words  in  italics  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  this  gentle- 
man's announcement.  He  evidently  flourished  about  the  time 
of  what  were  called  the  late  Lord  Londonderry's  Gagging  Bills. 

Our  rupture  with  China  naturally  put  tea-dealers  on  their 
mettle,  and  many  elderly  females  invested  a  large  portion  of  their 
savings  in  Souchong,  in  order  to  be  provided  against  contingen- 
cies. Captain  Pidding  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  interested  alarmists,  and  made  tbe  most  of  the  panic — 

*  KB-SHIN,  '<THE  DREADED  HOUR." 

*  If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  name,  that  of  Ke-Sfain,  the  Chinese 
Commissioner  nominated  to  meet  Elliot  at  Canton,  is,  in  its  Chi* 
nese  definition  given  above,  ominous  of  sad  results.  Our  previous 
knowledge  of  Ke-Shin*s  opinion  of  the  best  **  Mode  of  Managing  tbe 
English,"  gives  us  reason  to  <^  dread  tbe  hour*'  when  he  shaU  sit  in 
judgment  upon  English  commerce.  Ke-shin,  in  a  Memorial  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  in.Dec.  1838,  recommends  him  to  **  put  an  entire  stop 
to  all  foreign  intercourse  for  ten  years,  when,"  he  says,  "  tbe  English 
will  pay  gold  and  silver  for  tea  and  rhubarb."  "  77te  foreigners,^  says 
Ke-ihinj  <<  subsist^  day  by  day,  upon  beef  and  mutton,  and  every  day 
after  meals  they  take  this  divine  medicine,  (i.  e.  tea  and  rhubari,)  in 
order  to  get  a  motion  in  their  bowels'*  This  is  the  advice  of  Ke-sbin, 
the  most  influential  minister  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  now  appointed 
Examiner  of  the  English.' 

Ke-8hin*8  policy  may  be  read  with  a  smile,  bat  '  mutato  no- 
*  mine,  de  te  (in  a  double  sense)  fiabula  narratur/  It  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  Mr  Percival's,  who  g^vely  enumerated  the  straiten- 
ing of  their  materia  medica  as  one  of  tbe  inconveniences  likely  to 
incline  the  French  to  peace.  The  inimitable  Peter  Plymley  has 
embalmed  the  memory  of  this  plan — 

<  At  what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  conquest  and  constipation 
fully  developed  ?  In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of  destroying  the  pride 
and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered  ?  Without  castor  oil  they 
might  for  eome  months,  to  be  sure,  have  carried  on  a  lingering  war ; 
but  can  they  do  without  bark  ?  Will  the  people  lire  under  a  Govern* 
ment  where  antimonial  powders  cannot  be  procured  ?  Will  they  bear 
tbe  loss  of  mercury  ?  <<  There's  the  rub.  Depend  upon  it,  the  ab- 
sence of  tha  mut^ria  mudica  will  soon  bring  Uiem  to  their  tenses,  and 
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tbe  C17  of  Bourbon  and  Bolas  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean/ 

Sir  Lucius  CTrigger,  after  very  properly  laying  before  Bob 
Acres  the  chances  ota  fatal  result,  enquires:  *  How,  if  that  should 

*  be  tjie  case,  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ? 

*  Or  would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ?   Tm 

*  told  there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey.'  This  is  much  the 
style  in  which  the  propriety  of  choosing  a  Cemetery  is  pressed 
upon  the  public  by  rival  companies.  The  one  expatiates  on  snug 
lying  in  a  quiet  situation ;  the  other  on  picturesque  lying  in  a 
romantic  one ;  whilst  both  agree  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  if  the 
purchaser  partakes  of  the  same  feeling  9S  the  Somersetshire 
squire,  who  strictly  enjoined  his  heir  to  bury  him  in  a  field  with 
his  favourite  dog  and  best  horse,  so  that,  when  the  last  trump 
sounded,  the  horse  might  enable  him  to  get  a  good  start,  and 
the  dog  keep  off  the  crowd. 

When  Sir  Lucius  spoke  of  ^  snug  lying,'  he  spoke  without 
tbe  fear  of  resurrection-men  before  his  eyes.  Since  his  time,  a 
new  source  of  apprehension  has  sprung  up,  from  which  none  of 
us  can  be  altogether  free,  unless  we  think  and  i^ct  like  old  Dr 
Monsey,  (old  enough  to  know  better,  for  he  was  more  than 
ninety  when  be  died,)  who  directed  his  body,  after  undergoing 
dissection,  to  be  crammed  into  a  box  mth  holeSf  and  flung  into 
the  Thames.  As  many,  particularly  women,  feel  a  sort  of  creep- 
ing and  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  they 
may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  a  mode  of  averting  this 
exposure — 

'  Patent  Coffin  for  the  security  of  the  Dead. — As  the  time 
has  arrived  when  tbe  grave-robbers  commence  their  depredationp,  the 
proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  tbe  public,  that  the  Patent  Coffins  are 
on  such  a  principle  as  to  prevent  their  being  opened,  and  that  they  have 
been  generally  approved  by  the  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  seen  them.* 

An  assembly  to  inspect  coffins  must  have  been  a  grave  spec- 
tacle* 

The  advertisement  of  Tanner^s  pens  is  a  curiosity  of  the  first 
water.     It  is  headed  by  a  shower  of  mottoes— 

*  II  fant  saisir  Toccasion  anx  chevaux. 

*  Probatum  est — Bona  fide — Utile  dulce — Ne  plus  ultra— Summnm 
bonnm — Credenda.  Upon  improved,  self-renovating,  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. 

<<  n  fietat  casser  le  nojau  pour  avoir  I'amande, 
II  n*y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.''  * 

Then  comes  (he  philosophical  explanation  of  tbe  instrument — 

*  Depictiiig  ideas  into  vision  in  the  portraiture  of  conception,  by  legi- 
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ble  characters,  is  the  noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  ran  boast,  and 
such  is  the  characteristic  reputation  of  this  beautifully  finished  instru- 
ment, in  accomplishing  with  perfection  the  above  desired  object — indeed 
no  pen  ever  shed  fluid  with  such  pre-eminent  qualities,  which  its  excel- 
situdinal  station  sufficiently  attestates;  therefore  Richard  Tanner  is 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  a  discerning  public  has  presented  the  most 
gratifying  tribute  to  its  merits  in  an  extensiye  and  still  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

"  But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel,  that  bends  with  gratitude." — Finis  coronal  opus* 

*  Richard  Tanner's  celebrated,  resplendent,  unparagoned,  caligraph,  in- 
comparable, pre-eminently  approved  graphometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel, 
trichotomical,  coadjuvant  pliancy,  unparalleled,  self- renovating,  ever- 
pointed,  emendated,  denticuled,  spheroidical,  transilient  recti fications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated  of  alraa- 
dine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four-springed  Tannerian  Pens.' 

This  is  hardly  worthy  of  Mr  Tanner.  Any  one  can  write 
down  a  stringy  of  hard  words  at  random.  But  the  large  and 
respectable  class  of  the  community  who  refused  to  consume 
home-made  sugar,  will  be  compelled,  by  the  following  paragraph, 
to  forswear  the  employment  of  the  quill — 

*  The  stripping  of  geese,  as  practised  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge, 
reflects °a  reproach  on  the  imperial  despot  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon 
our  moral  and  philosophical  pretensions,  which  are  accounted  the  most 
perfect  and  excellent  to  be  imagined,  and  this  cruelty  is  apologized  for 
by  utility  ;  but  what  plea  can  be  offered  for  such  preposteronsness,  whilst 
creation  is  agonized  and  tortured  in  order  to  afford  a  scanty  supply  of 
that  which  Art  abundantly  furnishes  us,  and  this  of  super-excellent 
qualities.  Were  a  disciple  of  Descartes  to  witness  the  streams  of  im- 
purpled  dye,  and  the  half-expiring  contortions  of  these  birds,  he  would 
recant  alliance  to  that  vain  reasoner ;  however,  the  intelligent  majority 
form  a  powerful  rampart  in  our  favour,  who,  by  their  example  and  influ- 
ence, produce  more  charity  than  volumes  of  humane  eloquence.  The 
geese  are  plucked  five  times  a-year  for  feathers  and  quills :  the  first  of 
which  is  at  Lady-day,  and  the  same  renewed  four  times  between  that  and 
Michaelmas  ;  the  old  ones  submit  quietly  to  the  operation,  but  the  young 
are  very  noisy  and  unruly.  I  observed  that  goslings  of  six  weeks  old 
were  not  spared  this  bleeding  process,  to  habituate  them  early  to  what 
they  were  to  come  to.  If  the  season  prove  cold,  numbers  hereof  die  by  this 
barbarous  savage  custom.  /  recently  addressed  one  of  the  operators^ 
who  complained^  with  affected  sensibility,  how  difficult  it  was  to  possess 
the  plumage  without  the  life!  which  the  expiring  contortions  of  several 
birds  indicated.  Cannot  the  Science  of  Writing  be  improved  and  increased 
without  inflicting  such  violence  ?  The  Roman  and  Spartan  historians 
descant  upon  their  jurisprudence  code,  advocating  greater  lenity  to  the 
dumb  than  to  man ;  and  in  the  present  refined  state  of  society,  we  antici- 
pate the  system  of  mercy  (i.  e.  the  use  of  Tanners  Pens)  to  be  adopted 
generally,  and  this  hope  of  reformation  arises  from  the  intelligent  ma- 
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jority,  who  recognize  and  respect  tbe  feelings  of  creation  that  vibrate  in 
oaraelTeSy  and  who  endeavour  by  practice  to  lesson  the  preponderation 
of  tortnre  imposed  on  its  happiness.  Bat  Great  Britain^  rich  in  arts  and 
sciences  I  * 

The  abruptness  of  the  concludiog  apostrophe  proves  Mr  Tan- 
ner to  be  no  mean  proficient  in  rhetoric,  though  the  grammatical 
structure  of  bis  sentences  might  be  improved.  The  argument 
ad  misericordUam  is  unanswerable,  and  will  probably  bring  not 
only  steel  pens  but  iron  beds  into  general  use  immediately.  Can 
any  thing  be  urged  in  defence  oi  the  present  system  of  pluck- 
ing ?  It  has  been  sdd  that  the  geese  get  used  to  it,  and  that  it 
even  becomes  an  agreeable  excitement  towards  the  latter  period  of 
their  lives;  like  the  flesh-brush,  or  hair-glove,  employed  to  quick- 
en the  circulation  of  old  men.  But  the  kindred  fallacy  regard- 
ing eels  was  formally  demolished  by  Mr  Bentham  in  his  very 
last  pamphlet,  entitled  Boa  Constrictor : — *  The  eel,'  said  the 
sage,  *  is  not  used  to  be  skinned  successively  by  several  persons ; 

*  but  one  and  the  same  person  is  used  successively  to  skin  several 
^  eels.*  Use  cannot  avail  the  goose  in  his  first  and  worst  pluck- 
ing ;  and  it  must  be  a  consciousness  of  this  that  makes  the  young 
ones  so  *  very  noisy  and  unruly.'  The  complaint  of  the  opera- 
tor reminds  us  of  the  fishmonger  who  was  overheard  cursing  an 
eel  for  not  lying  still.  Neither  is  the  behaviour  of  the  elderly 
geese  a  proof  that  they  do  not  sufler  pain,  any  more  than  the 
composure  of  Guatimozin  was  a  proof  that  he  was  really  on  a 
bed  of  roses.  The  Strasburg  goose  is  fixed  near  a  great  fire, 
with  its  feet  nailed  upon  a  plank,  crammed  with  food,  and  deprived 
of  drink ;  yet  *  when  he  reflects  that  his  liver,  bigger  than  him- 
'  self,  loaded  with  truffles,  and  clothed  in  a  scientific  paste,  will, 
'  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Corcellet,  diffuse  all  over 
^  Europe  the  glory  of  his  name,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  destiny, 

*  and  suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow.'  *  A  Lincoln  goose  may  surely 
equal  a  Strasburg  goose  in  fortitude,  when  he  reflects  that  his 
down  may  form  the  couch  of  beauty,  and  the  noblest  productions 
of  genius  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  his  quill. 

Mr  Tanner's  pens  are  classified  by  numbers,  from  which  the 
purchaser  is  recommended  to  select.  No.  5,  is  the  Fine  Ladies' 
Pen ;  No.  6,  is  the  Solicitor's  Pen.  The  other  numbers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  instrument. 

Mr  Tanner  is  also  the  sole  inventor  of  a  wonderful  ink,  the 
only  ink  which  can  be  used  with  his  pens  without  disgracing 
them — 


*  Almanack  des  Gourmands. 
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<  Tobago  Permanent  Anti-corrosive  Limpid  Ink,  and  Immdrcesnble 
Atramental  Fluid — That  facilitates  writing,  by  flowing  from  the  pen 
iu  a  certain  gradual  stream  to  the  paper,  obviating  the  unpleasant  ob- 
struents which  are  so  justly  complained  of  in  other  inks. 

<  Unmindful  of  controvertists,  we  declare  that  this  succedaneum  must 
supersede  all  others !  Why  ?  For  obvious  reasons.  During  a  Five 
years'  residence  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  I  observed  the  sudden  exsicca- 
tire  effect  that  the  ch'mate  produced  upon  Inks  imported :  this  induced 
me  to  experiment  upon  the  indigenous  plants,  woods,  and  barks  there, 
in  which,  after  a  lengthened  perseverance,  I  discovered  ingredients  that 
produced  a  cerulean  atramental  Limpid  Fluid,  and  which  preserved  its 
fluency  without  absorption  under  the  sun's  verticality ;  the  transcendent 
superiority  hereof  stands  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  record,  for  resist* 
ing  arefaction,  refluents,  concretion,  sediment,  tenacity,  greasiness,  and 
every  chemical  and  atmospherical  agent,  and  for  combining  denigration, 
limpidness,  permanency,  fluidity,  to  perfection.  The  possessed  written 
documents,  performed  with  the  same  seven  years  since,  will  abundantly 
demonstrate  this  Credenda.' 

A  late  Member  for  Southwark  was  once  pleased  to  talk  of  a 
phenomena  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ^  This  Credenda '  may  be 
justified  on  the  same  principle.  We  hope  Mr  Tanner  will  soou 
be  sent  for  five  or  seven  years  to  some  other  island,  for  ink  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  advertisement  of  '  Goodman's  Vale  Sauce'  is  a  regular 
literary  olio,  a  sort  of  prolusio  academical  as  much  within  our 
critical  jurisdiction  as  Dr  Haw  trey's  Trilogy,  in  which  the  same 
sentiments  are  clothed  in  three  languages.  Mr  Goodman's  in- 
vention is  celebrated  in  four ;  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  The  English,  we  learn  from  good  authority,  is  from 
the  able  pen  of  *  Buller  of  Brazennose,'  a  well  known  contributor 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It  seems  that  Mr  Goodman  differs 
in  one  respect  from  Homer.  His  birthplace  is  well  known, 
being  UflSngton  in  Berkshire.  The  first  stanza  places  this  fact 
beyond  dispute — 

*  Dear  is  the  vender's  native  town. 

Though  cheap  this  product  of  his  skill ; 
Here  Alfred  battled  for  his  crown. 

And  graved  his  white  horse  on  our  hilL' 

Do^s  the  writer  mean  that  Uffington  is  dear  to  Mr  Goodman, 
or  dear  in  opposition  to  cheap?  Did  Alfred  bury  his  horse,  or 
engrave  Its  figure  on  the  hill  ?    We  proceed — 

*  Our  hill,  of  pic-nic  spots  the  chief. 

Where  fair  ones,  couched  on  flowery  moss, 
Enjoy  our  matchless  vale-fed  beef 

Married  to  Goodman's  matchless  sauce. 
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'  Tbe  bold  Ufi^nga's  bones  repose 

Beneath  our  ancient  Minster's  cross ; 
On  our  rich  soil  the  mushroom  grows 
That  lends  a  zest  to  Goodman's  sauce/ 

The  first  of  these  verses  throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  habits  of 
the  Uffington  beauties,  who,  it  appears,  eat  beef  reclining  on 
moss,  like  Roman  beauties  on  their  cubicula«  The  second  rather 
indiscreetly  discloses  a  main  ingredient  in  the  condiment. 

*  Great  Cond6's  «ook  fell  on  his  sword. 

Despairing  at  his  fish-cart's  loss  : 
A  proof  that  Cond6*s  princely  board 

Lack'd  such  resource  as  Goodman's  sauce. 
For  when  cold  scraps  provoke  his  spleen 

On  washing-day,  the  husband  cross 
Shall  wear  again  a  brow  serene, 

Soothed  by  a  taste  of  Goodman's  sauce.' 

Madame  de  S^vign^  tells  us  that  Vatel  fell  upon  his  sword 
because  the  sea- fish  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  quantities,  des- 
psuring  not  at  the  non-arrival  of  one  but  many  fish-carts ;  and 
we  do  not  exactly  see  how  Mr  Goodman's  sauce  could  have 
averted  the  catastrophe,  unless  indeed  it  could  convert  pike  and 
perch  into  sole  and  turbo t,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  for 
is  rather  bold,  though  warranted  by  the  practice  of  modern  poets. 

•  The  goose  that  on  our  Ock's  green  shore 

Thrives  to  the  size  of  Albatross, 
Is  twice  the  goose  it  was  before, 

When  washed  with  Neighbour  Goodman's  sauce. 
And  ye,  fat  trout  and  eels,  may  feed 

Where  Kennel's  silver  waters  toss, 
Proud  are  your  Berkshire  hearts  to  bleed 

When  drest  with  Goodman's  prime  Vale  Sauce.' 

The  concluding  invocation  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  readi- 
ness of  the  Kennet  trout  and  eels  to  bleed  for  the  honour  of 
Berkshire,  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  Strasburg  goose  afore- 
said, who  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

The  French  tribute  comes  next — 

<  Dans  un  roman  que  m'a  cont6  ma  tante, 

J'ai  oui  dire  d'une  certaine  "  Sauce  Robert,** 
Avec  laquelle,  tant  elle  est  ragoutante, 

L'homme  mangerait  son  respectable  p^re. 
Mais  muni  de  la  sauce  appetissante 

De  Goodman,  on  peut  manger  tout  entidre, 
Comme^u  Salurne,  sa  famille  bien-aim^e, 

La  chaste  Spouse,  et  Tunique  h^ritidre.' 
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This  18  signed  *  Achilla  Perigot,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut  Gastro- 
nomique  de  Paris ; ' — probably  a  misprint  for  Perigord,  the  inventor 
of  the  Perigord  pie,  though  he  would  hardly  talk  of  the  *  Sauce 
Robert*  as^  first  mentioned  in  a  story  by  his  aunt.  *  Feu 
Saturne '  reminds  us  of  the  worthy  alderman  who  left  his  pard  at 
Paris  ^feu  Lord  Mayor,*  and  feu  Saturn  only  ate  up  his  male 
oflFspring.  It  is  a  pity  M.  Achille  Perigord  did  not  hit  upon 
the  story  of  the  King  of  the  Bantams,  who,  when  he  goes  to  war, 
takes  no  provisions  beyond  cayenne  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  and 
lives  upon  his  enemies.  For  <  cayenne  and  lemon  juice,'  read 
*  Vale  Sauce.' 

The  Italian  is  in  a  less  ambitious  style — 

<  Se  Tuoi,  amico  mio,  ben  osserTare 
I  giorni  di  Quaresima  in  contento, 
Xo  ti  coDsiglio  di  cercar  comprare 
Del  SigDor  GoodmaD  il  bel  condimento. 
Non  y'e  an  peace  che  Tuom  puo  mangiare 
Si  buono,  o  si  cattivo  (come  io  sento) 
Cbe  questo  non  sa  render  saporito. 
Gusta,  e  convieni  ch'  io  non  ho  mentito.' 

The  topic  is  well  adapted  to  Italy ;  but  we  doubt  the  prudence 
of  urging,  for  the  second  time,  that  fish  are  reduced  or  raised  to 
a  common  level  by  this  sauce. 

The  German  contributor  is  Johann  Balthazar  Leckerbissen, 
(a  nom  parlant^)  Oberkiichenmeister  von  Frankfort — 

<  Die  Brat wu rat  die  man  isst  zum  Weissen  Schwan 
Ist  die  merkwiirdigste  erde  Deutschland's  Speisen  ; 
Das  Scbwarzwild  das  una  Florenz  geben  kann 
Der  Reiaende  genng  mag  nimmer  preiaen ; 
Der  Fisch  von  England,  ach  !  daa  Heblich  achmeckt 
Mit  Goodman's  Roasthalwiirze  wobl  bedeckt.' 

According  to  Mr  Leckerbissen,  then,  the  sausages  of  the 
White  Swan  at  Frankfort,  the  wild  boar  of  Florence,  and  the 
fish  of  England,  well  covered  with  Goodman's  sauce,  are  the 
three  great  delicacies  of  the  age. 

In  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  this  Journal  we  gave  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  mode  of  advertising  amongst  what  are  termed  serious 
people,  or  Methodists.  A  glance  at  any  of  the  late  Numbers  of 
the  Evangelical  Magazine^  will  show  that  the  practice  is  irnal- 
tered — 

*  Wanted,  by  a  serious,  respectable  Widow,  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian cburch,  without  incumbrance,  a  Situation  as  Housekeeper  in  a 
respectable  Farmer  or  Tradesman's  Family,  where  a  Servant  is  kept. 
Remuneration  not  an  object.  Religious  principles  indispensable.  Ap- 
ply personally,  11,  Union-road,  Trinity-square,  Borough;  if  by  letter 
(post-paid,)  E.  M.,  Post-oflSce,  East  Grinstead.' 
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*  Wanted,  an  Assistant  in  a  respectable  Drapery  Concern,  an 
active,  obliging  Yonng  Man  of  decided  Christian  principles,  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  Apply  (pre-paid)  to  F.  and  C. 
Harrison,  Luton,  Beds.  All  applications  must  state  age,  salary,  refer- 
ence, &c.;  and  no  one  need  apply  who  does  not  wish  a  permanent  situ- 
ation.    A  member  of  an  Independent  Church  would  be  preferred.' 

This  connexion  of  *  decided  Christian  principles*  with  an  *  In- 
dependent Church,'  may  well  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Esta- 
bluhment ;  and  we  regret  to  add  that  a  large  number  of  these 
advertisements  contain  such  intimations  as  the  following — 

<  To  Parents  and  Guardians. — Wanted,  an  Apprentice  io  a 
Watchmaker  and  Jeweller,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  Market-town  in 
Norfolk.  He  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Business,  and  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  A 
Premium  is  required,  and  a  Dissenter  will  be  preferred.  Address  (free) 
to  L.  M.,  at  Mr  H.  C  Wiggs,  Bookseller,  East  Dereham.' 

Young  ladies  of  evangelical  principles  may  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
strongly  disposed  to  Matrimony-^ 

*  A  Young  Grntlbman,  not  yet  of  age,  with  considerable  expect- 
ancies, and  who  is  of  Evangelical  principles,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a 
professional  education,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  young  Lady  of  prepossess- 
ing person  and  moderate  fortune,  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  which  may  lead,  after  the  party  is  of  age,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  mutual  happiness.  This  Gentleman  is  about  five  feet 
•even  inches,  and  he  flatters  himself  his  other  qualifications  are  equally 
corresponding.  Address  (post-paid)  to  £.  F.,  at  Mr  Jean's,  Hatter, 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  All,  more  or  less, 
still  mingle  up  the  mundane  and  supermundane  considerations,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  well-known  announcement — *  Wanted,  a  por- 

*  ter  who  can  carry  two  hundred-weight)  and  walk  with  the  fear 

•  of  God  before  his  eyes/ 

Occasionally,  the  *  Elect,*  as  they  call  themselves,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  profane  portion  of  the  Press.  The  following 
precious  specimen  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Times — 

<  To  THE  Lord's  Pboplb. — A  dear  Christian  tradesman,  who  about 
four  months  ago  drew  from  the  Sayings'  Bank  L.60,  his  all  therein,  to 
give  to  a  fellow-Christian  who  urgently  required  that  sum,  <<  thus  lending 
and  hoping  for  nothing  again  "  but  from  a  bountiful  <*  God,  whose  name 
is  Lore,"  is  now  in  Want  of  Forty  Pounds  to  pay  all  demands  upon 
him,  ere  he  accepts  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  which 
he  believes  his  Heavenly  Father  is  about  to  make  known  unto  him.  A 
lady,  his  friend  in  Christ  the  Lord  as  revealed,  in  the  power  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  thus  ventures  in  simple  faith  to  try  the  door  of  Providence 

VOL.  LXXYII.  no.  CLV.  C 
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in  his  behalf;  and  would  leare  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has 
hearty  hand,  breath,  and  pnrse  of  men  at  sovereign  command.  The 
smallest  help  will  be  gratefblly  acknowledged  by  the  Advertiser.  Address 
to  B.  B.,  care  of  Mr  Evans,  butcher.  Store-street,  Tottenham-conrt 
Road/ 

Need  we  %2lj  that  this  dear  Christian  tradesman,  with  his  lady- 
firiend  in  Christ  the  Lord  as  revealed,  deserve  to  be  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail  for  their  impudence  and  profanity  ? 

In  the  second  volnme  of  his  *  American  Notes,'  Mr  Dickens 
gives  some  pagee  of  advertisements  like  the  following — 

<  Rak  Away,  Negress  CaroHne. — Had  on  a  collar  with  one  prdng 
tamed  down/ 

*  Ran  Away,  the  Negro  Ham. — Has  a  ring  with  iron  on  his  left  foot. 
Also,  Gresi,  his  wife,  bearing  a  ring  and  chain  on  the  left  leg/ 

*  Ran  Away,  a  Negro  Woman  and  two  Children  j  a  few  days  before 
she  went  off  I  burnt  her  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  left  side  of  the  £stce.  I 
tried  to  make  the  letter  M / 

^  <  Ran  Away,  a  Negro  named  Arthur. — Has  a  considerable  scar  across 
his  breast  and  each  arm,  made  by  a  knife :  loves  to  talk  much  of  the 
goodness  of  God,* 

^  This  man  Arthur  must  be  as  complete  an  optimist  as  *  Can- 
dide's'  tutor.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  Mr  Dickens,  that 
such  -a  state  of  things  is  disgraceful  to  a  country  which  claims  to 
be  considered  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  m  the  world ;  but 
we  regret  that,  with  so  many  unanswerable  topii»  within  bis 
reach,  he  should  have  rested  the  chief  strength  of  his  argument  on 
a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  attribute  duelling,  as  practised  in  the 
slave-holding  states,  or  many  other  brutal  practices  that  prevail  in 
them,  to  slavery.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  fight  duels, 
nor  was  it  customary  for  the  planters  in  our  own  sugar  islands  to 
shoot  or  stab  each  other  in  their  Houses  of  Assembly. 

In  the  volume  of  Essays  by  which  the  same  gifted  author, 
under  the  si^ature  of  *  Bo«,'  first  fixed  the  attention  of  the 

Eublic,  is  an^ssay  on  gin-shons,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
e  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  liability  of  trades  to  run  stark* 
staring  mad,  periodically. 

*  We  will  cite  two  or  three  cases  in  illustration  of  our  meaning  •— 
Six  or  eight  years  ago  the  epidemic  began  to  display  itself  among  the 
linen-drapers  and  haberdashers.  The  primary  i^roptoms  were,  an  inor- 
dinate loTe  of  plate-glass,  and  a  passion  for  gas-lights  and  gilding.  The 
disease  gradually  progressed,  and  at  last  attained  a  fearful  height ;  quiet 
dusty  old  shops  in  different  parts  of  town  were  pulled  down  ;  spacious 
premises,  with  stuccoed  fronts  and  gold  letters,  were  erected  instead  • 
floors  were  covered  with  Turkey  carpets ;  roofs  supported  by  massive 
pillars ;  doors  knocked  into  windows ;  a  dozen  squares  of  glass  into  one  • 
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one  shopman  into  a  dozen ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  would  have 
been  done,  if  it  had  not  been  fortunately  discovered,  just  in  time,  that 
the  oommissioDen  of  bankrupts  were  %i  competent  to  decide  such  cases 
as  the  commissioners  of  lunacy,  and  that  a  little  conEnement  and  gentle 
examination  did  wonders.  The  disease  abated.  It  died  away ;  and  a 
year  or  two  of  comparative  tranquillity  ensued.  Suddenly  it  burst  out 
again  among  the  chemists;  the  symptoms  were  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  desire  to  stick  the  royal  arms  over  the  shop  door, 
and  a  great  rage  for  mahogany,  varnish,  and  expensive  floor-cloths. 
Then  the  hosiers  were  infected,  and  began  to  puU  down  their  shop- 
frontu  with  frantic  recklessness.  The  mania  ^ain  died  away,  and  the 
pablic  began  to  congfratulate  themselves  upon  its  entire  disappearance, 
when  it  burst  forth  with  tenfold  violence  among  the  publicans  and 
keepers  of  wine-vaults.  From  that  moment  it  has  spread  among  them 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  concatenation  of  all  the  pre- 
vious symptoms ;  and  onward  it  has  rushed  to  every  part  of  the  town, 
knocking  down  all  the  old  public-houses,  and  depositing  splendid  man- 
sions, stone  balustrades,  rosewood  fittings,  immense  lamps,  and  illumi- 
nated clocks,  at  the  corner  of  every  street.' 

These  are  the  standing  advertisements  of  blue,  and  other  sorts 
of  ruin, — *  liquid  fire  and  distilled  damnation/  as  the  late  Robert 
Hall  was  accustomed  to  denominate  the  refreshments  that  are 
sold  in  them  under  such  a  tempting  variety  of  names : — ^  The 

*  Cream  of  the    Valley,'   <  The  No  Mistake,'  '  The  Regular    K 

*  Flare  Up,'  *  The  Butter  Gin,'  <  The  Genuine  Bread  Gin,' 
&c.  The  Bread  Gin  probably  suggested  the  well-known  baker*8 
advertisement,  '  Bread  with  the  3in  in  it.' 

Unfortunately,  the  madness  of  speculation  is  not  confined  to 
trades.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  classes 
most  removed  from  the  risk  of  infection,  have  been  bitten  by 
it.  The  majority  of  the  sufferers  by  Mr  Cave's  bankruptcy 
were  Clergymen,  who  had  intrusted  him  with  large  sums  upon 
the  faith  of  the  most  preposterous  statements;  and  Sir  C.  F. 
Williams  (the  bankrupt  coihmissioner)  took  occasion  to  make 
severe  reflections  on  the  proneness  of  the  Clergy  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  filthy  love  of  lucre. 

The  Polhioal  Economists  suffered  most  from  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Bank;  The  losses  incurred  by  other  instances 
of  American  insolvency  and  bad  fiedth  were  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed; nor  ean  any  one  be  blamed  for  not  supposing  that 
sueh  a  barefaced  system  of  robbery  would  be  attempted  by 
States  pretending  to  the  honours  or  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  top  of  the  second  column  of  the  Times  is  deroted  to 
advertisements  of  the  pathetic,  appealing,  interesting,  remon- 
strating, despairing,  or  denouncing  order — 

<  For  God*8  sake  return  or  write*-— Do,  dearest  Billy,  do.' 
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<  F-.— y  and  M  o  are  implored  to  return  to  their  home,  and 
sorrowing  parents. — E/ 

*  To  Charles. — What  can  he  the  good  of  plaguing  us  ?  At  all 
eyents  you  might  give  us  a  line.' 

* "  nu8  I  sue  for  forgiveness^  The  writer  is  desired  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  port  at  which  he  shipped  himself;  be  will  go  to  an  inn 
and  report  himself  instantly  by  letter,  addressed  to  A.  B.,  5,  Museum 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  who  will  there  see  him  ;  or  he  can  write  an  uncle^ 
(a  new,  but  idiomatic  expression.)     He  will  communicate  his  wishes.' 

<  How  can  C.  T.  prefer  wandering  amongst  strangers  to  a  quiet  and 
virtuous  home  ?  If  he  will  come  back,  the  greatest  care  shall  be  taken 
of  him  during  his  mental  aberrations.' 

*  To  R.  E.  L. — You  have  only  a  week  more.  Repent  and  reform 
within  this  time,  or  we  cast  you  off  for  ever.' 

The  two  following  are  well  known— 

*  If  William  will  return  to  his  affectionate  parents,  he  shall  not  he 
snubbed  by  his  sister,  and  be  allowed  to  sweeten  his  own  tea.' 

<  To  M.  N. — If  you  don't  choose  to  come  back,  please  to  return  the 
key  of  the  tea-caddy/ 

These  are  probably  paid  at  a  high  rate.  Indeed,  no  sort  of 
sentiment  is  cheap.  Dr.H.  called  at  the  Times  office  to  enquire 
the  charge  for  inserting  the  death  of  a  relation.  A  surly  clerk 
said,  ten  shillings.  Dr  H.  remonstrated,  and  said  he  had  only- 
paid  seven  shillings  for  the  last :   ^  Oh,'  said  the  clerk,  ^  that 

<  was  a  common  death,  but  this  is  sincerely  regretted.'     <  Well, 

*  my  friend,'  said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  the  ten  shillings, 

*  your  executors  will  never  be  put  to  that  expense.' 

We  wish  the  *  sincerely  regretted'  cost  ten  times  as  much ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  such  a  mode  of  payings 
compliments  to  the  merits  of  a  dear  defunct.  The  bare  fact  is 
the  most  touching  of  records;  and  we  have  heard  that  Mrs 
Norton's  beautiful  ballad  of  *  The  Exile's  Return,'  was  suggested 
by  the  plain  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  on  his 
return  from  India,  in  the  Downs. 

The  following  are  rich  specimens  of  this  sort  of  necrological 
eloquence.     The  widow  of  an  eminent  composer  states,  that 

*  He  has  left  this  life,  and  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only 

*  his  harmony  can  be  exceeded.'  The  widow  of  a  famous  pyro- 
technist adopts  the  idea  with  a  variation :  ^  He  is  gone  to  that 

*  blessed  place  where  only  his  fireworks  can  be  exceeded.'  Still 
more  expressive  is  the  parting  tribute  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  Jamaica  slave-driver :  ^  He  is  gone  to  a  place  where  he  will 

<  find  little  difference  either  in  the  climate  or  the  complexion  of 

*  the  company.' 
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The  labour  English  people  undergo  to  appear  fashionable,  or 
something  else  which  tney  are  not,  is  the  constant  subject  of 
satirical  reflection  on  the  Continent.  The  most  ludicrous  fic- 
tions are  founded  on  this  supposed  weakness.     For  example 

*  There  exist  io  the  suburbs  of  Loudon  establishments  which  are 
called  "Splashing- Houses/'  {maisons  cTiclaboussures,)  A  man  of  fashion, 
who  possesses  neither  houses,  lands,  nor  kennels,  but  who  has  credit 
with  his  tailor,  announces  to  all  his  acquaintance  that  he  is  about  to 
leare  town  for  a  few  days'  hunting.  He  quits  the  sumptuous  hotel  in 
which  he  lodges  at  the  west-end,  gives  notice  that  he  will  be  absent 
eight  or  ten  da3r8,  and  hides  himself  in  an  obscure  inn  situate  in  the  other 
extremity  of  the  city.  The  proper  moment  having  arrived,  he  dresses 
himself  in  an  entire  and  complete  hunting  costume  of  the  newest  fashion. 
That  done,  he  gets  into  a  hackney-coach  and  drives  to  a  "  splashing- 
house,"  where,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  seven  shillings,  he  is  splashed 
from  head  to  foot.  These  establishments  have  mud  from  all  the  coun- 
ties, particularly  those  of  them  renowned  for  hunting,  and  are  provided, 
moreover,  with  a  wooden  horse.  The  attendant  who  performs  the  func- 
tions of  a  groom  asks,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  if  the  gentleman  desires 
to  return  from  Buckinghamshire — from  Staffordshire — from  Derbyshire, 
&c  When  our  **  fashionable"  has  made  his  choice,  he  mounts  the  auto* 
maton  quadruped,  which,  by  the  most  ingenious  mechanism,  raises  his 
hind  and  fore-legs,  ambles,  trots,  gallops,  and  bespatters  his  rider  with 
as  much  mud,  and  with  the  same  regularity,  as  could  a  real  horse  cross- 
ing the  fields  in  full  chase.  The  operation  terminated,  the  elegant  gen- 
tleman, his  cutting-whip  in  his  hand,  reascends  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Pali-Mall,  &c.,  and  thus  impresses  all  the  world  with 
the  belief  that  he  has  been  one  of  a  superb  hunting  party.' — Almanack 
Prophetique  for  1843. 

We  made  diligent  enquiries  for  this  establishment,  but  in  vain. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  gentlemen  parade  the  streets 
in  fixed  spurs  who  never  possessed  a  horse,  and  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  stick  to  him  if  they  had  one.  ^  Jack  Brag'  paid 
so  much  a-year  for  the  rent  of  a  tew  square  inches  of  a  door  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  that,  by  aid  of  a  brass  plate,  he  might  gain  the 
credit  of  living  there  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  ^  Court  Guide,'  and 
read  over  the  names  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  live  at  the  first- 
rate  hotels,  we  shall  find  several  who  have  no  better  claim  to  a 
well-sounding  address  than  our  friend  Jack.  A  still  more  curious 
fancy  was  that  of  a  wealthy  tradesman,  who  bore  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  his  pace's  most 
intimate  friends  often  bowed  to  his  double,  by  mistake.  It 
was  this  man's  pleasure  to  dress  exactly  like  the  Duke,  and  then 
stroll  through  Fall- Midi  and  St  James's  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  as  many  of  these  mistaken  marks  of  attention  as  he 
could.     We  know  an  artist  of  reputation  who  dresses  as  the  con- 
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queror  of  Waterloo;  Count  d'Orsay  has  three  or  four  doubles  ; 
and  there  are  few  Park  equestrians  who  have  not  been  cheated 
out  of  a  respectful  bow  by  Mrs  L/s  fraudulent  imitation  of  the 
royal  carriage  and  outriders* 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  roan  who,  when  Pitt 
enquired  what  could  be  done  to  forward  his  interests,  simply  re- 
quested the  Prime  Minister  to  bow  to  him  in  public.  There  was 
some  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  in  this  request ;  nor  was 
it  altogether  an  unmeaning  affectation  in  Brummell,  when,  in 
reply  to  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  who  accused  him  of  in- 
veigling his  son  into  a  disreputable  gambling  transaction,  he  ex- 
claimed,— *  Really,  I  did  my  best  ifor  the  young  man*  I  once 
gave  him  my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's  to  Watiers'.'  The 
value  still  set  upon  modish  or  noble  acquaintance  is  proved  by 
the  pages  of  the  Morning  Post ;  where  we  are  informed  that  Mr 

Thompson  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of ,  or 

that  Mr  Jackson  entertained  a  distinguished  party  (naming  the 
best  of  the  persons  invited)  at  his  mansion  in  Portland  Place ; 
each  of  these  insertions  costing  from  seven  to  ten  shillings. 
Sometimes  an  aspirant  kindly  incurs  the  same  expense  to  inform 
us  how  he  intends  to  dispose  of  himself  during  the  next  month 
or  two. 

None  of  the  learned  professions  are  altogether  free  from 
charlatanry;  and  the  Medical  profession,  after  making  all  due 
allowance  for  popular  prejudice,  must  be  admitted  to  contain  a 
great  deal.  In  fact,  a  young  man  commencing  the  practice  of 
physic,  must  be  very  singularly  (we  will  not  say  happily)  con- 
stituted, if  he  does  not  find  it  advisable  to  appear  diiferent  in  some 
respects  from  what  he  is.  An  extreme  gravity  of  deportment  is 
indispensable;  and  it  is  generally  deemed  expedient  to  wear  spec- 
tacles. We  have  even  heard  it  contended  that  a  physician  ought 
to  begin,  where  others  are  content  to  leave  off,  by  setting  up  a 
carriage  and  a  wife.  He  ought  not  to  go  to  church  above  once 
a  quarter,  and  then  be  called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  or 
the  communion  service.     He  should  ride  or  drive   remarkable 

horses,  so  that  bystanders  may  exclaim  '  There  goes  Dr ;' 

and  he  should  never  attend,  or  never  stay  out  a  dinner-party 
until  his  reputation  is  firmly  established ;  when  his  being  seen 
mingling  with  the  world  will  rather  add  to  his  fame,  by  making 
people  wonder  how  he  manages  to  do  so  many  things  at  once. 
An  oddnesSf  or  surliness  of  manner  has  succeeded  in  two  or  three 
remarkable  instances,  but  of  late  years  has  been  rather  overdone. 

In  the  Standard  of  the  7th  November  1842,  among  the 
regular  advertisements,  this  will  be  found — •  Dr  Granville  is 
*  returned   for   the  season  to  his  residence  in  Piccadilly  from 
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*  the  Continent,  and  a  professional  tour  in  the  novth  of  Eofir^ 
•land/  ^ 

This  was  probably  intended  for  insertion  amongst  the  ^  fashion- 
able movements,'  and  slipped  into  its  actual  position  by  mistake* 
At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  Physi- 
cians who  wish  to  announce  their  arrival,  should  do  so  indirectly, 
in  the  manner  of  the  late  Dr  Brodem.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  a  magnificent  gold  snuff-box  inlaid  with  diamonds  (or 
Bristol  stones,)  which  (he  said)  was  a  present  from  an  Emperor. 
An  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Salisbury  paper,  stating  that  the 
box  had  been  left  in  the  chaise  which  brought  Dr  Brooem  to  the 
hotel,  and  offering  five  hundred  guineas  for  its  recovery.  A 
friend  calling  on  him  just  afterwards,  began  condoling  with 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  box,  when  the  doctor  produced  it  from 
his  pocket  and  requested  the  visitor  to  take  a  pinch.  *  Sare,  it 
'  was  no  lose  at  all,'  (his  accent  and  idiom  were  slightly  foreign,) 

*  — dis  was  one  little  drick  to  make  you  know  I  vas  come.* 
Surely  Dr  Granville  could  have  lost  one  of  his  foreign  orders  for 
the  nonce,  instead  of  scandalizing  the  whole  College  of  Physi- 
dans  by  an  advertisement. 

MembevB  of  the  Bar  are  more  under  the  surveillance  of  the  body^ 
which  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  dignity.  Still,  there  is  truth 
in  the  remark  incidentally  hazarded  by  the  sagacious  Peter 
Peebles,  when  he  is  describing  the  effect  produced  by  the  calling 
on  of  his  cause.     '  A*  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house  fleeing  like 

*  eagles  to  the  prey,  some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and 

*  some  because  tney  want  to  be  thought  engaged—;^  there  are 

*  tricks  in  other  trades  by  selling  muslins*  A  Barrister  whose 
briefs  are  like  angel's  visits,  must  make  the  most  of  them  when 
they  do  come,  and  gloss  over  the  deficiency  by  a  show  of  active 
occupation  when  they  do  not.  Some  contrive  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  without  any  briefis  at  all,  by  a  sedulous  attendance  in 
the  Courts,  or  rather  in  the  adjoining  robins-rooms  and  coffee- 
houses, though  the  initiated  are  well  aware  ^at  this,  intellectu- 
ally considered,  is  a  most  deteriorating  sort  of  idleness.  The  only 
allowable  mode  of  advertising  is  one  instanced  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham— the  publication  or  even  announcement  of  a  book,  which 
has  been  sadly  overdone,  and  now  affords  slight  prospect  of  suo- 
cess.  When  Lord  Loughborough  first  joined  the  English  Bar,  he 
solicited  Mr  Strahan,  the  printer,  to  get  him  emploved  in  city 
eaoses.  The  propriety  of  such  conduct  being  doubted  in  Dr 
Johnson's  presence,  he  declared — ^  I  should  not  solicit  employ- 


*  meat  as  a  lawyer,  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but 

*  beoauae  I  should  disdain  it/    Professional  etiquette  k  quite 
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clear  upon  the  point :  any  canvassing  for  business,  particularly 
amongst  attorneys,  is  denounced  under  the  denomination  of 
huggery.  As  some  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  this 
offence  have  been  ridiculed  on  the  score  of  undue  fastidiousness, 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  defence  of  them  by  Mr  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  from  his  admirable  Essay,  on  the  Bar,  recently  repub- 
lished in  America  amongst  his  Miscellanies — 

*  Men  who  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  profession,  are  liable  to  for- 
get how  peculiarly  it  is  situated  in  relation  to  those  who  distribute  its 
business.  These  are  not  the  people  at  large ;  not  even  the  factitious 
assemblage  called  the  public ;  not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor  thinkers,  nor 
admiring  audiences,  nor  sages  of  the  law,  but  simplj  Attorneys.  In  this 
class  of  men  are,  of  course,  comprised  infinite  varieties  of  knowledge  and 
of  worth  ;  many  men  of  sound  learning  and  honourable  character ;  many 
who  are  tolerably  honest  and  decorously  dull ;  some  who  are  acute  and 
knavish ;  and  more  who  are  knavish  without  being  acute.  Respectable 
as  is  the  station  of  attorneys,  they  are,  as  a  body,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Bar  in  education  and  endowments ;  and  yet  on  their  opinion,  without 
appeal,  the  fate  of  the  members  of  the  profession  depends.  It  can 
scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that  they  do  not  always  perceive,  as  by  in- 
tuition, the  accurate  thinking,  the  delicate  satire,  the  playful  fancy,  or 
the  lucid  eloquence,  which  have  charmed  a  domestic  circle,  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  a  college,  even  if  these  were  exactly  the  qualities  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  They  will  never,  indeed,  continue  to  retain  men  who 
are  obviously  unequal  to  their  duty ;  but  they  have  a  large  portion  of 
business  to  scatter,  which  numbers  greatly  diflfering  in  real  power  can  do 
equally  well ;  and  some  junior  business,  which  hardly  requires  any  talent 
at  all.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  they  are  virtually  not  only  judges  but 
patrons,  who,  by  employing  young  men  early,  give  them  not  merely  fees, 
but  courage,  practice,  and  the  means  of  becoming  known  to  others. 
From  this  extraordinary  position  arises  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  eti- 
quette in  form,  and  the  nicest  honour  in  conduct,  which  strangers  are 
apt  to  ridicule,  but  which  alone  can  prevent  the  Bar  from  being  pro- 
strated at  the  feet  of  an  inferior  class.' 

Among  the  varied  qualities  of  advertisements,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  bold  personifications  contained  in  them.  The  other  day  we 
saw  one  from  a  musical  composer,  who  proposed  to  make  a  musi- 
cal circuit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts — *  Wanted,  Five 
^  Voices,  who  will  be  boarded  and  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
^  Advertiser*'  In  another,  the  friends  of  a  youth  desirous  of 
apprenticing  him,  add — ^  No  chemist  need  apply,  or  any  very  labo- 

*  nous  employment.'     Sometimes  the  language  is  calculated  to 
encourage  surmises  that  cannot  be  intended*     Thus : — *  Part- 

*  NER  Wanted. — Any  person  who  can  command  from  L.2000 

*  to  L.3000,  may  join  tne  advertiser  in  his  business,  the  principal 

*  of  which  is  for  transportation*  Equally  striking,  though  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  way,  was  what  appeared  Dewly  painted  over  a  shop-door 
in  Exeter  one  Sunday  morning  a  few  years  since :  *  Mrs  M. 
*  deals  in  all  sorts  of  Ladies  *  The  whole  place  was  in  a  com- 
motion ;  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  con- 
vened by  the  Bishop,  and  a  summons  to  attend  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  served  the  next  morning;  but  when  the 
apparitor  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  culprit,  he  found 
a  painter  in  the  act  of  adding  *  Wearing  Apparel/  The  mischief 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  painter's  leaving  his  job  half-finished 
on  the  Saturday.  Fortunately  both  for  mm  and  Mrs  M*,  Dr 
Pbilpotts  was  not  then  the  Bishop. 

Foreigners  naturally  enough  make  strange  mistakes  when  they 
try  their  strength  in  English.  We  saw  posted  up  in  a  shop 
window  in  the  Rue  de  St  Honore — *  Here  they  spike  the  Eng- 
Ibh.'  M.  Boulangeat  once  circulated  the  following  card  in  two 
languages — 

*  An  Gout  des  Parfums,  Rue  da  Temple  pr^s  S^-  Elizabeth. 

'  Boalang^t,  Parfnmeur  da  Pnnce  de  Galles,  d  Londres,  tient  Maga- 
zin  de  tout  c«  qai  coDcerne  la  Parfumerie,  la  Ganterie,  jnete  prix  k  Paris.' 

*  Oo  the  Perfume's  Taste,  Temple  Street,  near  St  Elizabeth. 

<  Boalaogeat,  Perfamer  from  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  at  London,  keep  a 
Magazine,  from  all  what  the  whole  perfaroerie  relate,  at  the  first  price.' 

The  following  appeared  in  the  English  Newspapers,  verbatim 
et  titer  eOim — 

*  I,  Jean  de  Merion,  bein  trow  necessity  oblige  to  teach  lalangneFran- 
^ise  to  de  people,  I  be  glad  you  send  yonr  child's  a  moi.  Je  deroeure 
toder  ind.  Second  Street.  All  my  leisiere  hour  I  make  sausage  k  vend. 
Oh  I  I  forget  to  tell  how  much  I  ave  for  teach  de  school — 4  crowns  a 
quarter  for  teach  de  plus  polite  langue  of  Europe.' 

There  is  hardly  any  art  of  civilized  life  in  which  we  have  not 
been  anticipated  by  the  Chinese.  They  have  carried  the  art  of 
advertising  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  but  we  can  only  afford 
room  for  a  specimen.  The  original  document,  which  has  been 
literally  translated  for  this  Journal,  formed  the  envelope  of  an 
ink-botth 


*  Very  good  ink,  very  fine,  very  old  shop;  grandfather,  father,  and 
myself,  make  this  ink;  fine  and  hard;  picked  out  very  fine  and  black, 
before  and  now.  Sell  very  good  ink.  Prime  cost  is  very  dear.  This 
ink  is  heavv;  so  is  gold;  no  one  can  make  like  it;  the  others  that  make 
ink  do  it  ror  money,  and  to  cheat.  I  only  make  it  good  for  a  name. 
Plenty  of  gentlemen  know  my  ink.  My  family  never  cheat.  Always 
a  good  name.  I  make  ink  for  the  Emperor  and  all  the  mandarins 
roumL     All  gentlemen  must  come  to  my  shop,  and  know  my  name. 

<  Unowanchi  Locos.' 
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Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  displayed  in  the  composition 
of  the  various  printed  appeals  to  the  public^  few  speculators  rest 
satisfied  without  calling  m  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  to  point  and  illus- 
trate the  flights  and  fancies  of  the  pen.  Thus  the  wonder-work- 
ing powers  of  *  Holloway's  Ointment'  are  brought  home  to  the 
meanest  apprehension  by  a  tablet,  at  the  top  of  which  stands  an 
Esculapius  distributing  pots  or  boxes  to  a  gentleman  in  a  brown 
coat  on  crutches,  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  bandaged 
leg,  a  lady  in  a  yellow  shawl  who  is  making  wry  faces, 
and  a  little  boy  in  a  puce*coloured  jacket  who  has  lost  his 
hair.  At  the  bottom,  in  one  comer,  stands  a  finely-dressed 
woman  with  a  blue  scroll,  inscribed,  *  Cancer,  Burns,  and 
Scalds,'  worn  like  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  in  the  opposite 
comer,  is  a  finely  dressed  woman  wearing  a  red  ribbon  (like 
the  order  of  the  Bath,)  inscribed  *  Lumbago,  Bunions,  and 
Soft  Coms.' 

Oldridge's  ^  Balm  of  Columbia'  is  recommended  by  two  pic- 
torial embellishments ;  in  one,  an  Amazon,  with  hair  reaching 
below  the  girdle,  is  leaning  on  a  bow,  to  the  end  of  which 
is  attached  a  streamer,  with  *  For  the  Hair '  printed  on  it ;  in 
the  other,  the  Falls  of  Niagara  appear  in  that  fulness  of  grandeur 
which  so  many  aspirants  in  the  line  of  *  fine  writing '  have  pain- 
fully taxed  their  powers  to  portray. 

*  Balm  of  Syriacum '  again,  is  stamped  in  large  letters  on  the 
girdle  of  Fame,  who  is  blowing  her  trumpet  over  the  heads  of  vari- 
ous respectable  Orientals  employed  in  restoring  their  ^  nervous  and 
debilitated  constitutions'  with  the  medicine.  A  bear,  worthy  of 
Schneyder,  surmounts  a  list  of  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of 
Bear's  Grease ;  and  Atkinson's  Infant  Preservative,  ^  of  which 
/  forty  thousand  bottles  are  annually  disposed  of,'  is  forced  on 
"^^  I  public  attention  by  the  portrait  of  a  female,  far  gone  in  the 
j  familv  way,  in  the  act  of  pouring  the  anti-Malthusian  fluid  down 
•   the  throat  of  a  straggling  baby  with  a  spoon. 

English  artists  complain  that  they  are  not  encouraged ;  and 
the  utmost  the  legislature  has  been  able  to  do  for  them  of  late 
years,  is  to  create  or  confirm  a  copyright  in  designs  for  calicoes. 
Surely  their  genius  would  range  more  freely  in  the  almost 
boundless  field  of  advertisement.  As  for  degradation^  there  is 
none.  Canova  came  out  in  butter;  in  other  words,  he  first 
attacted  notice  by  a  design  for  an  ornament  in  butter,  required 
for  the  centre  of  a  supper-table.  Who  can  say  that  the  next 
P.  R.  A.  may  not  owe  the  patronage  of  a  discerning  public  to  a 
fancy-piece,  illustrating  the  healing  properties  of  Antibilious  Pills, 
or  the  beautifying  effects  of  Kalydor  ? 
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Space  permittingy  we  would  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Advertising  System  through  the  other  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  if  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  it  has  invariably 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  intellect.  The  best  things  are 
often  most  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes ;  and 
constant  exposure  to  the  assaults  of  charlatanry  is  probably  a 
part  of  the  price  we  must  be  content  to  pay  for  the  blessings  of 
education  and  the  freedom  of  the  press*  But  then  comes  the 
question,  how,  or  where  is  all  this  to  end  ?  Are  we  to  sink  back 
into  stolid  indifference  with  each  his  bushel  over  his  light,  or  to 
rush  madly  through  the  streets  announcing  our  merits  and  pre- 
tensions— as  Boswell  ran  about  at  the  Shakspeare  festival  with 

*  Corsican  Boswell'  inscribed  upon  his  hat?  We  have  had  spe- 
culations enough  regarding  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  Palace 
of  Truth.  Lord  Bacon  says,  *  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add 
'  pleasure*    Doth  any  man  doubt,  that,  if  there  were  taken  from 

*  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imar 
^  ginations  as  one  would  say,  and  the  like  vinum  Dcemonumj  (as  a 
'  Father  calleth  poetry,)  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 

*  of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposi- 
'  tion,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?'  It  would  now  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  enquire,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  ? — where  nobody  says  what  he  means, 
or  means  what  he  says — where  every  thing  is  seen  through  the 
smoked  glass  of  interest,  or  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  flattery 
— where  copper  gilt  passes  current  for  gold,  and  Bristol  stones  for 
diamonds  of  the  first  water — where  the  best  and  wisest  may  come 
in  time  to  resemble  the  maniac,  who  mistakes  his  straw  chaplet 
for  a  crown.  Those  who  feel  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
heads  may  follow  up  this  train  of  speculation.  For  the  present, 
we  will  rest  satisfied  with  having  supplied  the  materials  and 
suggested  it ;  since  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem have  simply  brought  us  to  that  disagreeable  state  of  the 

mental  faculties  m  which — 

# 

*  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  Qooght  is  every  thiog,  and  erery  thing  is  nought*' 
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Art.  IL — Homerus.  By  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  A.M., 
F.R.S.E.,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy*     8vo,  Part  L     London  :  1842. 

AMID  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  history  of  early  Greek 
literature,  the  first  fact  that  can  clearly  be  ascertained,  is 
the  existence  of  a  voluminous  body  of  Epic  Poems,  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part  of  which  passed  generally  current  under  the 
name  of  Homer.  When  collected  and  arranged  in  later  times, 
these  works  were  found,  with  the  aid,  it  seems,  of  one  or  two  more, 
recently  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies, 
to  form  a  continuous  series  of  fabulous  history — hence  called 
the  epic  or  Homeric  cycle — extending  from  the  origin  of  things 
to  the  death  of  Telemachus ;  that  is,  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Heraclid  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which  termi- 
nates the  heroic,  or  purely  mythical  age  of  Greece.* 

At  the  epoch,  however,  when  literary  criticism  first  began  se- 
riously to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  two  among  these  pro- 
ductions, the  liiad  and  Odyssey,  were  found  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  so  many  broad  features  of  superior  antiquity, 
originality,  and  excellence,  and  by  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  as  entitled  them  to  be  set  apart  (about  the  time  of 
Aristotle)  as  the  exclusive  offspring  of  the  genius' of  Homer; 
while  the  others  were  allotted,  partly  on  traditional,  partly  on  con- 
jectural evidence,  to  various  authors,  real  or  fabulous.  The  same 
surpassing  attributes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  led  to  their  adop- 
tion, by  tne  general  suffrage  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  as  the 
popular  standards  of  national  religion,  history,  and  geographv  ; 
and  their  recitation,  by  persons  professionally  employed  for  the 
purpose,  formed,  from  a  remote  period,  a  leading  ceremony  of  the 
great  public  festivals.  As  the  mode  of  transmitting  poetical  com- 
positions, in  very  early  times,  was  little  favourable  to  the  purity 
of  their  text,  the  correction  and  restoration  of  that  of  Homer  be- 
came, with  advancing  culture,  an  object  of  considerable  interest ; 
and  editions  were  compiled  under  public  sanction  for  the  use  of 
individual  states.  Pisistratus,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
usurper  of  his  country's  liberties,  is  more  especially  celebrated 


*  Their  number  and  order,  according  to  Welcker,  (Epische  Ct/clus 
p.  37,)  was  as  follows : — Titanomacbia,  Danais,  Amazonia,  CEdipodia, 
Thebais,  Epigoni,  Minyas,  CEcbalia,  Cypria,  liias,  ^tbiopis,  Lesser  Ilias, 
Iliipersis,  Nosti,  Odyssea,  Telegonia. 
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for  his  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  four  contemporary  men  of 
letters,*  in  the  fixing  of  a  standard  text  for  the  use  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  high  state  of  purity  and  integrity,  however,  in  which 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  under  the  munificent 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Ptolemies ;  by  whom  the 
more  accredited  old  editions  were  procured,  often  by  very  un- 
scrupulous means,  from  every  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and 
lodged  in  the  royal  library  for  their  use.  The  edition  prepared 
by  Aristarchus,  the  most  celebrated  chief  of  this  school — who 
seems  to  have  combined  a  singular  degree  of  acumen  and  saga- 
city, with  more  good  taste  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
verbal  critic — was  subsequently  adopted  as  the  standard  text  of 
the  poems,  and  is  substantially  that  which  we  now  possess. 

During  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greek  literature,  boundless  as 
were  the  conjectures  concerning  the  age,  birthplace,  or  charac- 
ter of  ^  Homer,'  the  progress  of  critical  enquiry  relative  to  the 
original  form,  connexion,  and  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, was  limited  to  doubts  as  to  whether  both  poems  really 
were  by  the  same  author.  This  question  was  first  mooted  by 
one  Xenon,  a  critic  of  an  early  period  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Among  his  followers — familiarly  called,  from  the  tenor 
of  their  doctrines,  the  Chorizontes,  or  Separatists — the  only  one 
recorded  by  name  is  Hellanicus,  a  scholar  of  the  sect  of  Zeno- 
dotus.  But  their  theory  found  but  little  favour  or  attention 
from  the  leading  ancient  grammarians  of  that  or  any  subsequent 
epoch.  Aristarchus,  however,  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  its 
confutation,!  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  given  it  its  death- 
blow ;  for,  amid  the  bitter  wars  waged  between  himself  and  his 
rivals  in  the  arena  of  Homeric  controversy,  or  their  respective 


*  Conchy luB  and  Onomacritns  of  Athens;  Zopjrus  of  Heraclea;  and 
Orpheas  of  Croto.  These  names  have  lately  been  elicited  from  a  very 
curious  Scholion  to  a  MS.  of  Plautu8»  in  the  Vatican  Library,  published 
bv  Professor  Ritschl  of  Bonn,  in  his  tract,  Die  AlexandrinUchen  BibliO" 
iheken,     Breslau:  1838;  p.  4. 

t  Entitled  11^^;  rh  Uivmog  va^dh^ov,  or,  Tlh^l  rrig  *IXiddos  xai  r?^ 
'Oiv(f<fttai. — Schol.  Venef.  ad  II.  ix.  349 ;  xii.  435.  The  term  Chori- 
zontes, with  the  Ancients,  is  limited  exclusively  to  those  who  '  separated' 
the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Among  the  modems,  it  has 
been  extensively  misunderatood  and  misapplied — even  in  high  quarters—- 
(by  F.  Schlegel,  for  example,)  as  referring  to  doctrines  similar  to  those 
of  the  Wolfian  school ;  but  which,  it  is  certain,  were  never  entertained 
by  the  old  Greek  critics. 
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JTollowers,  no  difference  of  opinion  seems  here  to  have  existed. 
Longinus  alludes  to  none ;  and  Seneca  mentions  the  question  as 
one  of  the  useless  subtleties  which  gave  occupation  to  the  mindn 
of  the  Greek  Sophists. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  the  poems  formed,  as  may  be 
supposed,  as  favourite  a  pursuit,  with  the  literary  public  at  large, 
as  the  critical  treatment  of  their  text  with  the  practical  gram- 
marian. Nearly  simultaneous  with  their  adoption  as  the  stand- 
ards of  early  Hellenic  history^  was  the  rise  of  a  school  of  illus- 
tration, which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  their  value  or 
authority  in  this  respect.  The  license  in  which  th6  poet  indulged, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  national  dei- 
ties, seemed  so  inconsistent  both  with  his  own  credit  and  their 
dignity,  that,  as  a  salvo  to  each,  recourse  was  had  to  allegorical 
interpretation.  The  earliest  recorded  labourer  in  this  field  oi 
subtlety  is  Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  contemporary  of  Pisistratus ; 
and  so  congenial  were  such  speculations  to  the  lively  fancy  of 
the  Greeks,  that  the  symbolic  school  founded  by  him — although 
discountenanced  by  both  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus — continued 
to  maintain  its  popularity  in  every  subsequent  age.  A  certain 
basis  of  matter  of  fact  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  alto- 
gether denied  to  either  poem ;  but  the  form  in  which  their  de- 
tails were  worked  up,  was  pronounced  a  great  mystical  allegory  ; 
and  both  heroes  and  gods,  with  the  principal  occurrences  in  heaven 
and  earth,  were  interpreted  as  so  many  types  and  shadows  of  at- 
mospherical phenomena,  or  moral  and  metaphysical  abstractions. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  modern  Europe,  the  grammatical 
treatment  of  the  poems  continued  very  much  the  same  as 
amongst  the  old  commentators,  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
the  fragments  of  their  works  or  doctrines,  transmitted  by  the 
scholiasts  of  the  dark  ages.  The  system  of  allegorical  exposition, 
however,  besides  being  zealously  followed  up  on  its  previous 
basis,  was  extended  in  a  new  direction  more  congenial  with  the 
popular  bent  of  our  own  religious  mysticism.  It  now  became  a 
favourite  theory,  that  the  Heathen  mythology  was  but  a  disguised 
or  corrupt  version  of  the  truths  of  Scripture  history,  still  dimly 
recognized  by  the  light  of  a  primitive  common  fountain-head  of 
divine  knowledge ;  not  extinguished  even  among  the  multitude  in 
the  early  ages  of  Greece,  and  which  continued  to  be  reflected 
through  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  with  more  or  less  distinctn^s, 
during  every  period  of  classical  Paganism.  Homer  was  natu- 
rally considered  the  chief  organ  of  promulgating,  under  the 
usual  mythical  veil,  the  arcana  of  this  Heathen  branch  of  Reveal- 
ed religion ;  and  the  arts  of  symbolical  divination  were  zealously 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  supposed  analogies  between  the  ad* 
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Tentureft  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyuey,  and  the  doctrines  and  facts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  poet's  divinities  and  heroes 
were  identified  with  such  angels  or  patriarchs,  good  or  bad,  as 
might  seem  roost  apposite ;  or  with  the  personifications  introduced 
in  the  figurative  types  of  Scripture;  and  the  esoteric  truths  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  were  discovered  under  the 
disguise  of  the  events  or  imwery  of  the  Pi^n  poems.  The 
Aristarchus  of  this  cabalistic  school  was  a  Dutchman,  of  the  name 
of  G^ard  Crcesius ;  who,  in  a  most  elaborate  treatise,  entitled 
Homerus  H^rtBus^*  has  fully  expounded  its  more  recondite 
mysteries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amid  the  con- 
troversies oonoeming  the  respective  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  certain  novelties  of  opinion  began  to  transpire,  in  the 
more  practical  schools  of  Homeric  criticism,  relative  to  the  ori- 
grin  of  the  poems,  or  the  character  of  their  author;  tending  to 
place  this  whole  question  in  a  new  and  different  light  from  any 
u  which  it  seems  ever  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  leading 
grammarians  of  antiquity.  These  speculations  took  their  rise  in 
sundry  ambiguous  allusions,  by  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  to 
the  services  rendered  by  Pisistratus  to  the  text  of  the  poems-— 
implying,  as  was  maintained,  a  greater  amount  of  previous  dis« 
location  or  confusion  in  their  component  elements,  than  the  mere 
disorder  consequent  on  an  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  writing ; 
and  hence  a  greater  degree  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
tyrant,  and  his  confederate  scholars,  in  their  compilation  and  ar* 
rangement.  The  first  attempt  to  embody  these  floating  surmises 
in  a  distinct  form,  is  contained  in  the  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico,f 
an  original  thinker  of  no  ordinary  stamp;  whose  opinions,  as 
remarluible  for  novelty  and  ingenuity  as  they  are  deficient  in  ac- 
curacy and  solidity,  though  overlooked  or  neglected  in  his  own 
day,  have  anticipated  theories  which  have  procured  for  some 
subsequent  suggestors  the  feme  that  attaches  to  originality.  In 
the  case  immediately  in  point,  Vico's  attainments  as  a  classical 
scholar  or  historian  were  little  equal  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
so  obscure  and  complicated  a  matter;  and  even  his  more  rational 
views,  blended  as  tney  were  with  much  error  and  extravagance, 
failed  to  attract  attention.  It  was  not  until  about  seventy  years 
afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  again  seriously  taken  up,  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  greatest 
Hellenist  of  his  age ;  and  his  opinions,  reduced  to  the  form  of 


♦  Dordraci,  8vo,  1704. 

f  L.  III.  Del  Vero  OmtrOy  conf.  Perizonii  Animadv.  Histor.  c.  vi, 
p.208.8q. 
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an  elaborate  dissertation,  exhibiting  an  array  of  deep  learning 
and  subtle  criticism,  became  the  foundation  of  a  new  school,  and 
the  source  of  a  controversy  which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has 
agitated  the  republic  of  classical  literature  to  its  very  centre. 

The  substance  of  Wolf's  theory  is,  (as  all  scholars  know,)  that 
the  component  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  formed  orig^ally 
unconnected  songs  or  ballads,  which,  composed  by  various  poets, 
and  transmitted  for  long  solely  by  memory,  were,  about  550  B.C., 
first  collected,  reduced  to  writing,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
two  continuous  epic  poems,  by  Pisistratus. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  expiscate  either  the  details  or 
the  merits  of  the  Wolfian  controversy; — a  task,  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  which  would  vastly  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 
We  shall  be  contented  to  wind  up  our  slight  compendium  of  the 
history  of  the  Homeric  poems,  with  a  simple  indication  of  the 
phases  through  which  the  discussion  had  passed,  and  the  shape 
It  had  assumed,  at  the  period  when  the  volume  which  has 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  subject  was  presented  to  the 
public. 

Although  such  was  the  general  tenor  of  Wolfs  conclusions,  as 
gathered  from  the  somewhat  indefinite  terms  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  he  himself  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  his  argument 
was  rather  to  subvert  the  ancient  fabric  of  opinion,  than  to  con- 
struct any  new  or  solid  edifice  in  its  stead ;  and  the  result  in  a 
great  measure  justified  the  accuracy  of  this  illustration.  The 
publication  of  his  Prolegomena  may  be  compared  to  the  sud- 
den distribution  of  a  pamphlet,  containing  specious  revolutionary 
doctrines,  in  a  hitherto  tranquil  state,  at  the  moment  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  ripe  for  political  change.  Unanimous  in  re- 
jecting their  previous  institutions,  still,  scarcely  any  two  citizens 
can  agree  as  to  the  new  form  of  government  to  be  substituted 
for  the  old. 

That  portion  of  his  theory  which  denied  all  written  preserva- 
tion to  the  poems  prior  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  found  but  few 
supporters ;  nor  were  the  claims  of  the  Attic  prince  to  have  first 
imparted  to  them  their  integrity  of  form,  very  generally  acquiesced 
in.  But  in  proportion  as  the  historical  authorities  appealed  to 
by  Wolf  were  less  regarded,  greater  stress  was  laid  on  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  dislocation  of  parts,  and  discrepancy  of  matter  or 
style,  as  evincing  an  original  want  of  integrity,  at  whatever 
epoch  that  want  may  have  been  supplied ;  and  the  detection  and 
exposure  of  these  flaws  and  blemishes,  real  or  imputed,  became 
a  favourite  field  for  the  display  of  critical  and  grammatical  acu- 
men. 

For  long,  the  adherents  of  the  old  orthodox  creed  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  lift  up  their  voices.     The  war  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
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contending  factions  of  the  opposite  party.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, a  gradual  but  steady  reaction  has  taken  place.  Even  in 
the  sceptical  schools,  the  doctrines  of  the  complete  dislocators  or 
dissectors  have  yielded,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those  of  the  sepa- 
ratists—  the  authority  of  Wolf  and  Heyne  to  that  of  Xenon 
and  Hellanicus ;  and  while  but  a  few  sturdy  veterans  of  the 
lately  triumphant  party  persist  in  denying  a  basis  of  epic  unity 
to  either  poem,  a  disposition  has  been  shown,  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  scholars,  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Aristarchus, 
and  Longinus,  which  assigns  both  to  the  same  author.  Nearly  all 
the  great  Hellenists  of  the  Continent  have  taken  a  more  or  less 
decided  part  in  this  controversy;  and  although  comparatively 
few  of  our  native  critics  have  formally  entered  the  lists,  yet  the 
influence  of  lU  vicissitudes  in  the  German  schools,  now  unques- 
tionably the  most  authoritative  in  Europe,  has  been  very  exten- 
sively felt  in  our  own.*  In  as  far  as  critical  ingenuity,  working 
on  existing  data,  can  be  made  available  in  any  such  case,  the  ar- 
gruments  on  either  side  may  now  be  said  to  be  exhausted ;  so  that, 
without  the  discovery  of  some  new  fact  or  authority,  of  deep  im- 
port or  genuine  antiquity,  the  task  of  the  pioneer  of  literary  his- 
tory, as  the  speculative  grammarian  may  be  called,  is  at  an  end. 
Now,  therefore,  seemed  the  time  for  some  acknowledged  master 
of  the  higher  department  of  the  critical  art  to  take  up  the  subject, 
and,  embodying  the  chaos  of  controversial  matter  at  his  disposal 
into  a  new  historical  creation,  to  place  this  most  interesting 
question  on  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis. 

The  announcement  of  a  volume  entitled  Homerusy  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer  of  such  well-merited  reputation  as  Archdeacon 
Williams,  understood  to  be  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  on 
the  same  subject,  naturally  led  us  to  look  for  a  work  of  the 
nature  alluded  to.  In  this  hope,  however,  we  have  been 
completely  disappointed.  The  HomeruSy  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed of  any  production  emanating  from  its  author,  is  that  of  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  learning.  It  is  written  with  great  free- 
dom and  vivacity  of  style,  displays  boldness  and  originality  of 
thought,  and  contains,  in  the  (letails,  various  ingenious  illustra- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  connexion,  as  well  as  of  the  language  of 
the  Iliad.  The  greater,  therefore,  has  been  our  mortification  to 
find,  that  the  grand  scope  of  his  researches — although  ushered  in 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  new  discovery,  is  virtually 


*  Among  the  leading  supporters  of  Wolf  may  be  enumerated  Heyne 
— Hermann — Herder — F.  Schlegel — Niebuhr — Thiersch.  Among  those 
who  have  held  middle  or  opposite  views: — Voss — Poync  Knight— 
Cenarotti— Welcker— K.  O.  Muller— Niizsch. 
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little  more  than  a  resuscitation  of  the  dormant  mysteries  of  the 

*  Hebrew  Homer.'  The  poet  is,  with  Archdeacon  Williams,  as 
with  Gerard  Croesius,  the  inspired  organ — whether  conscious  or 
involuntary  does  not  appear — of  inculcating  pure  patriarchal  and 
evangelical  truth,  under  the  disguise  of  heathenish  fable  and 
symbol.  The  only  vital  difference  between  the  two  systems  is, 
that  while  the  Archdeacon  is  less  minute  and  specific  than  his 
predecessor,  in  his  application  of  the  sacred  to  the  profane,  he 
greatly  extends  the  principle  of  analogy.  With  Croesius,  Homer's 
allegory,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  is  limited  to  the  past,  and  to  the 
details  of  Mosaic  history.  He  contents  himself  with  demon- 
strating— historically  and  etymologically— that  Troy  is  Jericho 
— Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks,  Joshua  and  the  Israelites ;  He- 
len, the  harlot  Rahab.  Nestor  is  Abraham.  Ulysses,  as  a  *  ver- 
satile' man,  (^oXur^o^o;,)  is  Moses,  Abraham,  Lot,  or,  as 
occasion  may  suggest,  each  in  his  turn.  Penelope  is  Sarah  ; 
her  insolent  maidens,  Hagar;  her  geese,  chenes^  {x^^^h)  are 
the  Chan-aanites ;  the  eagle  that  destroys  them,  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom.  Alcinoiis  in  his  garden  is  Adam  in  Paradise.  Mr  Wil- 
liams's views,  though  less  minutely  developed,  embrace  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  range  of  hiero-didaetic  mysticism.  Al- 
though satisfied  with  tracing,  in  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  the  evan- 
gelical principles  of  atonement  and  retributive  justice,  in  their 

*  exoteric'  application  to  the  single  case  of  *  sinful  and  accursed 
Troy,'  he  assures  us  (p.  427)  that  it  is  but  ^  a  striking  repre- 

*  sentation  of  many  a  drama  which  has  since  been  acted  on  the 
^  theatre  of  the  world — and  that  the  fate  of  Athens,  of  Syracuse, 
^  of  Carthage,  and,  above  all,  of  Jerusalem  ilseif,  is  only  a  real 

*  form  of  this  shadowy  representation.'* 


*  Cesarotti,  in  the  Ragionamento  Storico-crtticOt  prefixed  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Iliad,  (Part  I.  sect.  4,)  gives  a  carious  list  of  authors  who 
have  held  that  the  theology  of  Homer  was  only  that  of  the  Bible  dis- 
guised ;  and  of  the  works — some  of  them  very  rare — in  which  their 
doctrines  are  propounded.  There  is  seemingly  but  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  of  this  kind  in  Archdeacon  Williams's  volume,  which  will  not  be 
found  to  have  been  advanced  by  one  or  other  of  these  ingenious  inves- 
tigators. Among  their  names  figure  several  of  some  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  Homeric  criticism — for  example,  of  the  French,  Dacier,  and 
our  own  Joshua  Barnes.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
Homer  was  Solomon  ;  and  proved  the  fact  by  reading  his  name  Omeros, 
after  the  Hebrew  fashion,  backwards,  Soremo ;  by  metalepsis  Solemo 
— Solomo.  The  Archdeacon's  opinion,  that  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
figured  under  that  of  Troy,  was  maintained  nearly  200  years  ago  by  Ja- 
cobo  Ugone,  in  his  Vera  Hisloria  JRomana*  Roma.  1655.  The  pa- 
triarch, however,  of  this  school  is  Pelagius,  a  Roman  patrician  of  the 
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The  contents  of  the  Homema  are  divided  into  four  sections : 
I.  Tlie  Prefece,  in  which  the  general  scope  of  the  work  is  an- 
nounced :  II.  The  Introduction,  oiFering  a  sketch  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  poems:  III.  A  critical  examination  of  certain  Ho- 
meric terms  more  immediately  bearing  on  the  author's  theory : 
IV.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  test  of  the  Iliad,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  same  theory. 

The  Introduction,  though  placed  second  in  order  of  the  con- 
tents, suggests  itself  in  the  first  place  to  the  consideration  of  the 
critic ;  inasmuch  as  a  right  understanding  of  the  previous  state 
of  a  question  is,  or  ought  to  be,  preliminary  to  the  exposition  of 
any  new  views  or  opinions  affecting  it.  This  portion  of  the 
work  will  hardly  prove  satisfactory  to  the  reader  whose  own 
studies  have  kept  pace  with  the  late  vicissitudes  of  Homeric  re- 
search, owing  to  the  little  apparent  familiarity  with  them  which 
it  betrays  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Mr  Williams,  in  the  outset, 
as  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  own  eccentric  views,  informs  us,  (p. 
2,)  that  *  the  scholar  of  the  present  day,  who  has  mastered  all 

*  that  is  valuable  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  can  with  jus- 
^  tice  say,  that  he  is  older  and  better  than  those  of  another  age; 

*  and  that  the  superior  advantages  which  he  enjoys,  from  ad- 

*  vanced  position  and  inherited  knowledge,  justly  entitle  him  to 

*  occupy  the  judicial  seat,  and  to  reverse  their  decisions.'  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  a  single  passage  to  be  considered  pre- 
sently, the  Historical  Introduction  offers  little  indication  of  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Homeric  literature,  than  might 
have  been  enjoyed  by  a  scholar  of  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century.  We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  exact  from  a  critic, 
about  to  expound  some  new  and  bold  theory  of  his  own  upon 
any  given  subject,  the  obligation  to  pass  in  review  all  the  opi- 
nions of  his  predecessors.  Perhaps  in  any  such  case,  the  most 
effective,  as  well  as  the  most  dignified  course  is,  without  any 
allusion  to  opposing  systems,  to  place  his  own  in  so  broad  and 
convincing  a  light,  as  may  prove,  at  the  same  time,  a  virtual 
confutation  of  alTothers.  But  although  he  may  not  care  to  dis- 
play, we  agree  with  Mr  Williams  that  he  ought  to  possess,  a 
correct  knowledge  of  what  has  been  already  said  and  written 
on  the  subject.  Had  the  author  of  the  Homems^  therefore, 
abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  late  fifty  years'  controversy, 
or  expressly  declined  entering  on  its  details,  the  very  nature 


fifth  centurjT,  whose  Centanes  Homerici,  or  Life  of  Christ  in  verses  ex- 
tracted from  Homer,  were  completed  by  the  Empress  Eudocia.  They 
were  published  by  H,  Stephanas  in  16^.  1578;  also  in  the  Bibtiotheca 
Palrum^ 
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of  Ills  own  work — an  attempt  to  trace  a  single  spirit  of  moral 
and  religious  unity  pervading^  the  whole  Iliad — might  have 
been  taken  as  an  earnest)  that  bis  reserve  arose  from  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  This  apology,  however,  is  precluded  by  the  tenor 
of  the  only  direct  allusion  he  has  made  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
German  school :  *  Wolf/  says  he,  ^  with  his  powerful  mind 
^  and  profound  learning,  nearly  persuaded  all  Europe  that  the 
^  Iliad  owed  all  its  unity  and  spirit  to  a  judicious  collocation  of 
[its  parts  by]  ^  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  that,  before  that  act, 
^  the  now  Iliad  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  unconnected 
^  ballads.  But  since  the  labours  of  Payne  Knight,  and  the 
<  searching  investigations  of  Fynes  Clinton,  we  can  fling  aside 
^  the  splendid  paradox,  and  show,  that  long  before  the  acme  of 
'  Pisistratus,  Solon  could  refer  to  the  Homeric  catalogue  as 
^  a  document  of  universal  celebrity  among  the  Hellenes.' — 
(P.  8.) 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  Payne  Knight,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  Fil  Fias,  was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  an  able  and  useful 
spholar  and  antiquary.  We  have  a  still  greater  respect  for  Mr 
Fynes  Clinton,  whose  fame,  indeed,  rests  on  a  broader  and  more 
solid  foundation  than  that  of  speculative  Homeric  criticism.* 
But  we  cannot  give  either  of  these  learned  men  credit  for 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  fact  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  numerous  other  well-known  authors  of  antiquity,  that 
Solon,  before  the  acme  of  Pisistratus,  had  deferred  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catalogue.  Still  less  can  we  see  how  such 
a  discovery  would  entitle  them  to  the  honour  of  having 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  Wolfian  theory ;  or,  indeed,  what 
Solon's  reference  to  the  Catalogue  has  to  do  with  the  question. 
Whatever  extravagances  of  opinion  may  have  been  broached  by 
the  lesser  combatants  in  Wolf's  ranks,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it 
never  entered  into  his  own  head,  or  that  of  any  of  his  more  in- 
telligent followers,  to  deny  that  the  Catalogue  may  have  been 
an  authoritative  document  long  before  the  time  of  Solon.  Mr 
Williams  himself  is,  we  presume,  from  the  tenor  of  the  above 


*  We  are,  however,  highly  sensible  of  bis  merits  even  in  regard  to 
this  more  limited  branch  of  his  great  subject ;  and  few,  upon  the  whole, 
have  treated  the  question  with  equal  accuracy  or  impartiality.  But  we 
are  the  more  surprised  that  he  should  have  been  thus  appealed  to  by 
Archdeacon  Williams;  since,  while  he  differs  with  Wolf  in  respect  to  the 
period  at  which  the  poems  were  first  committed  to  writing,  he  appears  to 
agree  with  him  in  the  substantial  groundwork  of  his  system — that^  under 
the  Pisistratidae,  the  *  detached  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  per- 
haps first  collected  and  arranged  in  their  present  form/— /^a#/.  Helfen, 
vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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citation,  aware,  that  Wolf  never  advanced  any  claims  in  favour  of 
Pisistratus  as  the  composer,  but  merely  as  the  compiler,  or  col- 
lector of  the  various  independent  poems  out  of  which  he  assumed 
the  Iliad  to  have  been  formed,  and  which  had  for  ages  been  in 
general  circulation  in  their  separate  state.  One  of  these  was 
the  Catalogue,  or  muster-roll,  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the 
siege.  Such  a  document  therefore,  may,  quite  consistently  with 
Wolfs  views,  have  existed,  and  enjoyed  extensive  celebrity  from 
a  very  remote  period.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  Mr  Williams's  reasons 
are  concerned,  the  splendid  paradox  of  Wolf  remains  very  much 
on  the  same  footing  where  it  was  placed  by  its  author ;  and  if 
he  consider  its  removal — as  he  seems  to  imply — essential  to  the 
establishment  of  his  own  doctrines,  he  ought  to  have  adduced  a 
few  more  weighty  facts  or  authorities  in  refutation  of  it.  Apart 
from  all  this,  we  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  the  more  properly 
Woliian  view,  which  ascribes  the  first  compilation  of  the  poem 
to  the  age  of  the  Pisistratidae,  was  never  generally  adopted  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  question  as  an  essential  basis  of 
the  new  sceptical  theory — a  fact  which  the  Archdeacon's  remark 
also  overlooks. 

Another  point  in  which  Mr  Williams's  Homeric  studies  seem 
scarcely  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  is  the  super- 
cilious contempt  with  which  he  treats  the  Alexandrian  critics. 
It  may  here  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  entire  com- 
positions of  the  leaders  of  that  celebi*ated  school  are  lost ;  and 
that  the  chief  or  only  means  we  have  of  appreciating  their  con- 
tents, is  through  confused  and  garbled  extracts  transmitted  by 
the  scholiasts  of  the  lowest  and  most  corrupt  period  of  Greek,  or 
rather  of  Byzantine  literature;  who  themselves  rarely  had  access 
to  the  original  texts  of  their  authors,  but  borrowed  at  second- 
band  from  an  intermediate  race  of  grammarians.  Hence,  with 
the  advancement  of  Greek  learning  in  modern  Europe,  the  in- 
tellectual pride  of  our  own  critical  scholars  led  them,  naturally 
enough,  rather  to  despise  the  labours  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
court  of  the  Ptolemies,  than  to  seek  to  profit  by  them ;  and  the 
following  anathema  pronounced  against  them  by  the  author  of 
the  Homerusj  on  the  first  occasion  where  he  considers  them 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  represents  very  accurately  the  views 
of  the  school  to  which,  we  regret  to  find,  he  still  professes  his  ad- 
herence : — ^  The  authority  of  men  criticising  on  ^uch  principles, 

*  is  worse  than  useless ;  and  therefore,  I  pay  no  attention  to 

*  their  critical  annotations,  unless  where  they  furnish  us  with 

*  various  readings,  which  they  often  do,  to  the  great  advantage 

*  of  the  student.' — (P.  135,  conf.  p.  118.)     We  were  the  more 
startled  by  this  denunciation,  having  been  led  to  suppose,  from 
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the  terms  of  Mr  Williams's  previous  allusion  to  Wolfs  Prolego* 
menoy  that  he  appreciated  the  real  merits  of  that  work ;  the 
soundest  part  of  which  is  its  able  analysis,  and  just  estimate,  of 
the  services  of  these  very  grammarians,  especially  of  Aristarchus ; 
to  whom,  it  satisfactorily  shows,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
pure  text  of  both  poems  which  we  now  possess.  The  life  and 
labours  of  this  celebrated  personage  have  since  been  treated  in 
a  separate  form,  and  with  much  ability  and  learning,  by  another 
German  scholar  ;*  the  result  of  whose  researches  exhibits  his 
critical  authority  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  light.  But,  in  fact, 
the  best  evidence — if  not  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  Alexan- 
drian critics — of  the  futility  at  least  of  Mr  Williams's  condemna- 
tion of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  his  own  text;  where, 
in  the  face  of  his  previous  resolution,  they  are  continually  cited 
at  great  length,  and  with  marked  approbation,  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  favourable  to  his  own  opinions.  For  example,  we 
read  (at  p.  184)  in  support  of  his  view  of  the  part  taken  by 
Achilles  in  the  council  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad — '  It  will 
^  be  sufficient  at  present  to  give  the  note  of  an  Alexandrian  critic 

*  on  this  point.'  A  long  citation  follows,  precluding  the  neces- 
sity of  any  argument  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

P.  204. — ^  Still  the  king  of  men  does  not  seem  to  have  sinned 

*  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  was  seen  by  the  Alexandrian 

*  critic,  who  wrote  the  following  note.'  Here  we  have  a  full  page 
of  extract,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr  Williams's  own  comment. 

At  p.  209,  in  a  long  citation  of  the  opinions  held  by  different 
professors  of  the  same  school,  relative  to  the  Dream  of  Aga- 
memnon, they  are  treated  with  similar  deference — *  The  whole 

*  case  is  well  stated  in  the  following  note  of  an  Alexandrian  cri- 

*  tic  stUf  loco :  "  Men  are  puzzled,  how  even  Jupiter  does  not 

*  tell  the  truth,"  &c Zenodotus,   however,  says  that 

*  Troy  was  actually  taken  on  that  day  ;  .  •  .  .  but  Apion  says, 

*  that  Jupiter,  who  was  before  in  doubt,  did  on  that  day  yield 

*  the  destinies  of  Troy  to  the  importunities  of  Juno  ....  This 
^  last  observation  evidently  presents  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
«  culty.' 

P.  294.  *  One  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  has  so  distinctly, 
^  with  certain  limitations,  seen  this,  that  the  application  cannot 
^  be  more  appositely  made  than  in  his  words.'  Here  another 
half  page  of  citation  ensues. 

P.  388.  *  And  here  may  be  advantageously  introduced  an  ob- 
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*  servadon  of  an  Alexandrian  critic,  which  of  itself  proves  that 

*  mttch  of  what  I  am  now  advancing^  was  known  to  that  school.*  (I) 
Confer  pp.  346,  410,  421. 

Here  we  have  ten  citations  of  Alexandrian  critics,  either  in 
support  of  the  Archdeacon's  own  views,  or  as  evidence  that  much 
of  his  theory  was  known  in  their  school.  On  various  other  occa- 
sions where  their  opinions  are  quoted  as  at  variance  with  his 
own,  they  are  yet  considered  of  sufficient  weight  to  be  analyzed 
and  combated.  Nowhere  are  they  appealed  to  as  authorities  for 
varieties  in  the  text  of  the  Iliad.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  his  previous  declaration,  that  their  authority  is  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  them  unless  where 
they  fiimish  us  with  various  readings  ? 

The  Homerus  offers  several  other  examples  of  this  species 
of  inconsistency  or  self-contradiction,  evincing  that,  apparently 
through  the  author's  over-ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  his  all-en- 
grossing theory,  his  researches  have  been  less  deliberately  and 
carefully  embodied  than  was  consistent  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  so  complicated  a  subject,  or  with  his  usual  caution  and 
critical  acuteness. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Homeric  interpretation  which  the  Archdeacon  claims  to 
have  discovered.  We  shall,  in  as  far  as  possible,  state  it  in  his 
own  words,  as  given  in  the  Preface,  and  supplementary  remarks 
interspersed  throughout  his  text. 

<  If  we  look  to  tbe  Scripture  account,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
children  of  Noah  should  either  have  been  theroselyes  ignorant  of  the 
covenant  established  between  God  and  their  father,  or  that  they  should 
have  failed  to  transmit  to  their  descendants  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
inherited  from  hira.' — (Pref.  p.  v.) 

<  The  probability  is  therefore  strong,  that  the  patriarchs,  amongst 
others,  of  Grecian  (ace,  should  have,  in  their  migrations  westward, 
brought  along  with  them  the  same  doctrines  and  knowledge,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  their  posterity. 

'  It  appears  to  the  author,  that  this  probability  is  fully  confirmed  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Homeric  literature,  and  that  there  we  can  trace  most  of 
the  essential  principles  hy  which  the  Christian  religion  is  distinguished* 
— (Pref.  p.  vi.) 

The  Iliad,  accordingly,  is  <  a  splendid  and  harmonious  whole,  con- 
structed for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  the  justice  of  the  Deity, 
and  displaying  the  inseparable  connexion  between  sin  and  eventual  punish- 
ment/—(P.  109.) 

The  subject  selected  for  this  great  moral  drama,  is  *  tbe  decline  and 
ultimate  ruin  of  a  monarch  and  a  community,  described  by  Jupiter  him- 
ftelf,  anterior  to  the  national  sin  and  impenitence ,  as  favoured  and 
flourishing ;  but  now  displaying  an  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling  which 
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nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  trathfol  representation  of  onr 
corrupt  nature^  could  have  justiEed  the  poet  in  placing  before  us.  He 
makes  no  general  charge  of  corruption  against  the  nation,  but  selects 
one  offence,  and  one  offender,  (Paris,)  and  tests  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  and  of  the  whole  community,  by  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  one  gangrened  member  of  the  whole  body.' — (Pp.  126,  132,  396.) 
But  although  the  offence  selected  was  that  of  Paris,  the  *  greatest 
culprits  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  Troy,  who  loved  iniquittfy  and 
hated  justice^  unlil  their  consciences  were  seared  as  with  a  red-liot  iron, 
Priam  was  the  arch  offender,  whose  blind  partiality  to  his  own  children, 
and  refusal  of  justice  to  an  outraged  prince,  had  brought  on  himself, 
family,  and  people,  the  vengeance  of  offended  Jove.'  To  the  last,  *  he 
remamed  harsh,  obstinate,  and  impenitent ;  no  gracions  infiuence  was 
rained  down  upon  him  ;  and,  under  the  most  heart-rending  vicissitudes, 
he  continued  the  same  hard  and  impenitent  old  man.  Even  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Hector  is  of  that  unsanctijied  character  which  softens 
not :  and  the  melancholy  truth  presses  itself  on  our  conviction,  that,  with 
him  and  his  worthless  sons,  the  day  of  grace  had  passed  away,  and  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  hfearfullooking  out  for  punishment' — (Pp. 
393,  413,  ^yy.  419.) 

Hector  himself,  although  not  quite  so  bad  as  his  father  and 
mother,  is  also  a  great  sinner ;  but  his  iniquity  is  ejccused  on  the 
score  of  patriotism,  love  of  glory,  and  martial  ardour. 

<  He  was  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  and  of  the  certain 
destruction  that  was  to  overtake  him,  and  his  family,  and  nation.  Yet 
still  he  would  not  take  the  only  step  which  could  avert  the  impending 
misery,  and  only  prayed  to  be  personally  delivered  from  it  by  an  early 
death.  He  felt  not  the  least  compunction  for  the  gross  violation  of 
the  treaty  sanctioned  by  himself.  But  he  expiated  his  faults  by  a  con- 
dign punishment;'  and,  in  his  last  combat  with  Achilles,  by  promising, 
if  victorious,  to  abstain  from  such  useless  barbarities  as  those  inflicted 
on  his  own  body  by  the  Greek  hero,  *  he  freed  his  soul  from  the  guilt 
attendant  on  the  indulgence  of  the  same  bad  feelings  on  former  occa- 
sions/—(Pp.  253,  sq.  401,  392.) 

'  But  although  Priam,  his  immediate  race,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
Trojan  people  perished,  a  chosen  remnant  were  saved.  In  the  awful  day 
of  retributive  visitation,  mercy,  as  well  as  justice,  found  its  appropriate 
objects.  iEneas  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  royal  family,  the 
least  offending  of  the  Trojan  chiefs.'  He  takes  no  direct  part  in  their 
guilty  proceedings,  and  hence  the  prophecy  of  Neptune,  that  although 
•  the  race  of  Priam  is  hateful  to  Jove,  i^neas  should  hereafter  reign 
over  the  Trojans,  and  his  children's  children/ — (P.  247>  424,  sqq,} 

The  Greeks,  however,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  retribu- 
tive justice  against  this  offending  race,  are  not  themselves  ex- 
empt from  the  crimes  and  sorrows  consequent  on  human  corrup- 
tion. Both  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  more  especially,  fall  for 
a  while  completely  under  the  dominion  of  sin.     But,  unlike  the 
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hardened  and  reckless  Dardanians,  their  minds  are  open  to  re- 
pentance, and  its  results,  atonement  and  justification. 

*  Agamemnon,  in  the  indulgence  of  an  absorbing  passion,  is  guilty  of 
a  deed  of  foul  ingratitude  and  iniquity.  His  selfish  decree  to  seize 
Briseis,  was  virtually  the  voice  of  the  whole  community.  The  guilt  was 
common,  so  consequently  should  the  punishment  be.'  But  when  *  afflic- 
tion calms  his  passions,  the  subdued  and  thoroughly  chastened  king  of 
men  completely  frees  himself  from  the  dominion  of  At6,  (Sin,)  and  his 
humbled  spirit  and  strict  attention  to  his  duties  obtain  their  reward.' 
—(lSS,sqq^  204,  sg,,  275,  325,  369,  326.) 

*  Achilles,'  on  the  other  hand,  *  merging  in  his  undistinguishing  rage 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  is  also  subjected  to  the  evils  which  arise 
from  sinfully  giving  way  to  malignant  passions.  Rejecting  with  scorn 
the  peace-offerings  of  Agamemnon,  he  exhibits  a  sad  picture  of  moral 
cormption.  His  reconciliation  is  brought  about  not  by  any  spirit  of  re^ 
pentance ;  the  passive  form  which  his  spirit  of  malignant  revenge  had 
hitherto  borne,  is  only  changed  into  a  passionate  desire  of  inflicting  ven- 
geance upon  all  who  had  grievously  wounded  him  in  his  friend's  death. 
But  Achilles  was  too  good  to  be  always  left  a  prey  to  this  hardened  and 
impenitent  spirit.  He  was  already  a  man  doomed  to  die — one  whose 
days  were  numbered^  because  he  had  sinned  so  cic^2^  against  the  lives  of 
bis  countrymen.  Still,  before  death  was  to  overtake  him,  he  was  to  be 
purified  from  this  stain,  and  to  have  every  soul-affecling  trace  of  his  dis- 
astrous wrath  utterly  effaced  ;  so  that  when  he  fell  he  was  to  be  aiiv/icov, 
stainless — Homer's  favourite  epithet  for  his  favourite  hero.  His  fiery 
w  rath  is  extinguished — compassion  for  the  aged  king  moved  him,  and  he 
proved  once  more  gentle  and  humane.  •  .  .  Thus  ends  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  and  its  hurtful  consequences  to  his  oum  souL  Henceforth,  pw 
rified  by  his  sufferings,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  another  ltfe»' — 
(Pp.  284, 294,  801,  806, 353, 401, 410, 412.) 

Before  entering  upon  any  comment  on  this  series  of  texts,  we 
must  be  permiitea  to  offer  one  or  two  general  remarks  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  epic  or  poetical  ethics,  common  to  Ho- 
mer and  other  authors  of  the  same  class. 

Perhaps  the  best  practical  illustration  of  that  primary  axiom 
of  every  sound  theory  of  moral  sentiment — that  there  exists  in  the 
breast  of  the  natural  man,  even  in  the  most  corrupt  state  of  society, 
an  instinctive  approbation  of  what  is  right  and  condemnation  of 
what  is  wrong,  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  narrative  composition, 
in  every  age  and  country.  Even  in  the  records  of  real  events, 
where  the  actual  facts  are  most  stubborn,  we  can  trace  a  pervad* 
ing  tendency  to  interpret  success  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  disaster 
as  the  punishment  of  crime.  But  in  works  of  fiction  the  opera* 
tion  of  this  principle  becomes  a  fundamental  law ;  any  broad  de- 
parture from  whicn  is  sure  to  involve,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
the  credit  of  the  author  or  his  composition.  The  rule  holds  good 
more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  literature  of  a  primitive  age> 
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when  the  social  relations  between  man  and  man  are  more  direct 
and  obvious,  than  in  periods  of  greater  refinement;  where,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  complicated  in  themselves,  the  spe- 
culative theories  concerning  them  become  more  subtle  and 
abstruse. 

Am»ng  profane  poets,  ancient  or  modem.  Homer,  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  is  the  one  whose  excellence  in  this  department  of 
his  art  shines  pre-eminent ;  owing,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  to 
the  favour  of  his  age,  mainly,  however,  to  the  bent  of  his  own  ad- 
mirable genius.  To  trace  in  detail  the  moral  mechanism  of  the 
Iliad  has,  accordingly,  at  all  times  entered  largely  into  the  plan 
of  the  illustrators  of  that  poem,  and  now  forms  the  grand  scope 
of  Mr  Williams's  investigations.  In  order  the  better  to  judge  of 
the  success  with  which  they  have  been  attended,  we  must  beg 
the  reader's  indulgence  to  one  or  two  additional  remarks  on  the 
elementary  metaphysical  principles  to  which  our  attention  has 
just  been  directed. 

That  the  natural  perception  of  right  and  wrong  above  alluded 
to,  as  embodied  in  the  belief  of  an  all-wise  superintending  Pro* 
vidence,  the  rewarder,  in  this  life  or  the  next,  of  virtue,  and  the 
chastiser  of  vice,  forms  the  common  basis  of  all  religion  natural 
or  revealed,  is  a  doctrine  which  will  not  probably  be  disputed  in 
any  quarter. 

It  may  also  be  conceded,  that  the  primary  source  of  this  belief 
is  the  scriptural  tradition  of  a  corrupt  but  responsible  human  na- 
ture, perpetually  liable  to  be  seduced,  by  the  passions  consequent 
on  that  corruption,  into  reckless  sin  or  confirmed  depravity ;  its 
deliverance  from  which  can  only  be  effected  by  repentance,  and 
the  atoning  propitiation  of  divine  grace.  From  which  it  in  some 
sense  results  as  a  corollary,  that  the  less  perfect  notions  of 
morality  and  religion,  common  under  various  modifications  to 
the  heathen,  reflect  a  more  or  less  polluted  emanation  from  this 
purer  fountain-head. 

Thus  far  we  are  able  to  go  alon^  with  Mr  Williams.  But  he 
has  failed  to  convince  us— as  we  think  he  will  fail  to  convince  his 
other  readers— that  because  Homer,  in  conforming  to  the  com- 
mon, we  might  almost  say  the  universal,  law  of  his  profession, 
has  succeeded  in  inculcating  the  simple  and  fundamental  truths 
of  natural  morality  in  his  narrative,  in  a  more  forcible  and  ele- 

fant  manner  than  most,  or  indeed  any  of  his  successors  and  rivals, 
e  must  therefore  be  held  up  as  a  sort  of  Pagan  Job Moses 

or  Abraham,  reflecting  through  a  glass  darkly  the  *  essential  prin- 
'  ciples  by  which  the  Christian  religion  is  distinguished.'  As  Mr 
Williams  has  not  entered  into  any  formal  line  of  speculative  argu- 
ment,  either  in  exposition  or  defence  of  this  view,  we  shall  will- 
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iogly  abstain  from  any  similar  attempt  to  confute  it.  He  rests 
the  strength  of  his  case  solely  or  chiefly  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  text  of  the  Iliad ;  as  illustrated  by  his  own  running  com- 
mentary and  translation  of  the  cited  passages.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, limit  our  demonstration  of  its  weakness  to  a  counter  attempt 
to  place  more  distinctly  before  the  reader  the  true  spirit  of  those 
fundamental  portions  of  the  moral  machinery  of  tne  poem,  of 
which  he  has,  in  our  humble  opinion,  made  so  entire  a  misappli- 
cation. 

In  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  bare  matter-of-fact  of 
Homeric  morality,  the  Archdeacon's  views  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  critics  who  have  preceded  him.  He  has  shown,  accurately 
and  ingeniouslV)  that  the  Trojans  were  from  the  first  the  aggres- 
sors, the  Greeks  the  injured  party ;  that  the  primary  offence  of 
the  Trojans  was  aggravated,  and  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  strength- 
ened, by  the  determined  rejection,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  of 
the  fair  and  moderate  terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by  the 
latter ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  city,  consequently,  was  a 
just  retribution  for  this  accumulated  load  of  national  offence.  In 
respect  to  the  transactions  in  the  Greek  camp,  he  has  also  rightly 
characterized  the  behaviour  of  both  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  in 
their  quarrel,  and  of  the  other  chiefs  with  reference  to  that  affair, 
as  highly  reprehensible ;  and,  accordingly,  all  parties  are  made 
to  smart  severely  for  their  misconduct.  The  only  vital  difference 
between  his  commentary  and  those  of  the  ordinary  ^  sons  of  the 
grammarians'  is,  that  in  conformity  with  his  peculiar  views,  he 
forces  all  the  poet's  simple  doctrines  or  exempiincations  of  Pagan 
morality  into  violent  connexion  with  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion,  by  carefully  embodying  them  in  scriptural  phraseology. 
For  example :  the  more  rational  and  familiar  view  of  Homer's 
object  in  the  last  scene  between  Achilles  and  Priam,  is,  that  after 
having  contemplated  the  impetuous  and  inflammable,  but  always 
generous  mind,  of  his  mighty  hero,  successively  agitated  by  the 
stormy  passions  of  rage,  remorse,  grief,  revenge,  we  should  part 
from  him  under  a  delightful  impression  of  those  softer  and  more 
amiable  qualities  which  make  up  the  fulness  of  his  extraordinary 
character,  tempered  by  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  this  same 
magnificent  being  was  himself  soon  to  be  as  nothing : — 

<  et  de  tarn  inagno  restaret  Achille, 
Nescio  quid,  parvam  quod  non  bene  compleat  urnam.'* 

Whether  this  view  of  the  case,  or  that  in  which  the  Arch- 
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deacon  has  presented  it  to  us,  of  a  penitent  ^  whose  days  were 
^  numbered,  purified  from  every  soui-aflfecting  stain,  and  ready  to 
*  enter  upon  another  life,'  be  preferable,  the  reader's  own  taste 
may  decide.  To  our  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  ears,  we  confess 
that  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  above  quoted, 
sounds  not  only  very  uncritical,  but  somewhat  unclerical ;  and 
will  hardly,  we  should  imagine,  be  much  more  agreeable  to  those 
of  the  author's  own  orthodox  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

But  placing  religion  and  metaphysics  out  of  the  question,  Mr 
Williams's  views  are  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  having  blinded 
him  to  many  points  both  of  the  historical  and  poetical  value  of 
the  Iliad,  which,  if  rightly  apprehended  and  elucidated  by  so  able 
a  scholar,  might  have  proved  a  source  of  new  and  viLluable  light 
on  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  not  very  clear,  from  the  author's 
own  text,  whether  he  assumes  the  adventures  of  the  poem  to  be 
arbitrary  fictions,  invented  by  Homer  to  suit  the  purpose  of  his 
mystical  allegory;  or  that,  according  to  the  more  common  and 
rational  opinion,  the  poet  has  merely  availed  himself  of  a  mass 
of  previous  popular  tradition,  relative  to  a  great  war,  mythical 
or  real,  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  ^gean. 
We  shall  prefer,  however,  the  latter  hypothesis.  Considered  in 
this  light,  the  Iliad  possesses  a  moral  interest  alt06;ether  distinct 
from  that  of  its  vicissitudes  of  detail,  as  affording  the  earliest  and 
most  striking  illustration  of  a  feature  common  to  all  traditional 
legends  of  warlike  adventure,  the  record  of  which  has  fallen, 
solely  or  chiefly,  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  party.  It  is 
the  invariable  policy  of  the  victor  in  such  cases,  to  represent  the 
vanquished  rival  as  an  old  and  heinous  delinquent,  or,  as  Mr 
Williams  would  express  it,  ^  a  hardened  and  unsanctified  sinner,' 
whom  divine  retribution  has  overtaken  ;  himself  as  an  aggrieved 
party,  the  rightful  instrument  of  well-merited  vengeance  upon 
incorrigible  guilt.  Such  as  is  the  tale  of  Troy,  so  is  the  tale  ot 
Thebes  and  of  Argos — of  Sabina  and  of  Samnium.  The  Cad- 
means  of  Thebes  and  the  Pelopidse  of  Argos  are,  like  the  Dar- 
danians  of  the  Hellespont,  impious  criminals  or  oppressive 
usurpers ;  because  their  fate  has  been  recorded  by  their  successful 
rivals,  the  Achseans  and  Heraclidse.  Even  in  historical  times, 
the  same  rule  holds  substantially  good.  It  was  notoriously  a  part 
of  the  systematic  course  of  Machiavelism,  by  which  the  Romans 
prosecuted  their  career  of  universal  aggression  and  usurpation, 
to  stigmatize  the  vanquished  nations  as  proverbial  for  those  very 
vices,  to  the  exercbe  of  which  they  themselves  were  chitfly  in- 
debted for  their  success ;  and  from  our  own  Conquest  and  Cru- 
sades, down  to  the  French  revolutionary  war,  eacn  people  in  its 
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national  annals  does  its  best  to  make  itself  out  to  be  altogether 
in  the  right,  and  its  adversary  altogether  in  the  wrong.  All 
heroic  or  popular  history  is,  in  fact,  but  a  running  commentary  on 
the  fable  of  the  man  riding  on  the  lion.  This  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  matter;  and  that  which  Archdeacon  Williams  holds 
out  to  us  in  the  especial  case  of  the  Iliad,  we  must  consider,  with 
deference,  to  be  but  his  own  further  mystification  of  it,  by  means 
of  the  cabalistic  phraseology  under  which  he  has  thought  fit,  in 
his  version,  to  disguise  the  simple  language  of  its  author. 

Still  more  to  be  regretted  are  his  eccentric  doctrines,  as  affecting 
his  judgment  of  the  individual  characters  of  the  poem,  which  are 
distorted  or  exaggerated  in  order  to  square  with  his  favourite 
theory.  In  that  of  Priam,  for  example,  as  really  conceived  and 
portrayed  by  Homer,  (one  of  the  finest  and  most  delicately 
drawn  of  the  poem,)  we  see  the  generous,  easy-tempered,  kind- 
hearted,  old. oriental  sultan,  worn  out  in  mind  and  body  by  an 
accumulated  load  of  affliction,  consequent  on  the  disastrous  war 
in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  over-indulgence  to  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  a  favourite  son,  and  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  martial 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  his  people  towards  a  proud  hostile  confede- 
racy. This  amiable,  though  weak,  no  doubt,  and  faulty  prince, 
is  converted,  to  suit  the  Archdeacon's  views,  into  a  *  hardened, 

*  impenitent,  unsanctified,  and  godless  old  man,  who  hated  jus- 
'  tice,  and  loved  iniquity,  until  his  conscience  was  seared  as  with 

*  a  hot  iron ;  for  whom  the  day  of  grace  had  passed  away,  and 

*  nothing  remained  but  a  fearful  looking  to  of  punishment!' 
Hector,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  chief  influence  in  the  state, 
and  bearing  the  highest  pretensions  to  judgment  and  decision  of 
character — the  realguide  and  governor  of  the  nation — is  certainly 
the  one  whom  both  nis  fellow-countrymen  in  his  own  day,  and 
the  sound  critic  or  moralist  of  the  present,  ought  to  hold  more 
especially  bound  to  deliver  his  people,  by  an  equitable  and  con- 
ciliatory line  of  policy,  from  the  evils  which  the  crime  of  his 
brother  and  fapily  had  brought  down  upon  their  heads.  Yet  this 
same  Hector,  who,  although  (as  described  by  Mr  Williams) 
^  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  and  of  the  certain  de* 

*  struction  that  was  to  overtake  himself,  family,  and  nation, 

*  would  not  take  the  only  step  that  could  avert  the  impending 

*  misery,  and  only  prayed -to  be  personally  delivered  from  it;* 
who  trampled  under  foot  in  the  forenoon,  amid  the  most  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  treachery  and  assassination,  the  treaties 
solemnly  ratified  by  himself  in  the  morning ; — this  most  unprinci- 
pled Hector,  is  made  to  *  free  his  soul  Uot^  guilt,  and  expiate 

*  his  faults,'  bv  the  strangest  kind  of  deathbed  repentance  we 
have  hitherto  oappened  to  read  of— an  attempt,  namely,  to  drive 
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a  bargain — and  a  most  unfair  one — with  Achilles,  whom  he  was 
on  the  point  of  engaging  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  success ;  to  the 
effect,  that  if  that  hero  will  abstain  from  mutilating  his  corpse 
after  death,  he  (Hector),  if  victorious,  will  treat  the  remains  of 
Achilles  with  similar  respect.'* 

But  the  mischievous  influence  of  Mr  Williams's  theory  is  here 
chiefly  exemplified  in  his  misapprehension  of  the  characters  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  which,  in  their  connexion  and  their 
contrast,  supply  the  finest  moral  feature  of  the  Iliad,  and  the 
most  conclusive  argument  of  a  single  master-mind  pervading  the 
whole.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  point,  we  must  di- 
rect our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  third  section  of  the  Ho- 
merusy  (p.  23,  sqq.y)  illustrative  of  certain  phrases  which,  as 
employed  by  the  poet,  the  author  considers  of  especial  import- 
ance as  bearing  on  his  system.  These  terms  are  Themis  (Law 
or  Justice),  Dik6  (Right  or  Equity),  Tim^  (Honour  or  Price), 
Poinc  (Payment  or  Retribution),  Hybris  (Insolence),  Litse 
(Supplication  or  Propitiation),  Ate  (Sin  or  Evil).  We  shall  re- 
serve one  or  two  remarks  on  the  verbal  or  etymological  element  of 
this  analysis  for  the  sequel.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble that  it  has  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  previously 
derived  from  Damm,  Passow,  and  Buttmann.  Nor,  indeed,  do 
we  see  in  what  respect  the  fact  that  the  heathen  Greeks,  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  possessed  terms  equivalent  to  those  rendered 
Justice,  Propitiation,  &c.,  in  our  version  of  the  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  can  avail  much  in  proving  any  immediate  con- 
nexion between  the  heathenism  of  the  one,  and  the  Judaism  or 
Christianity  of  the  other.  The  last  in  the  above  list.  Ate,  is 
the  most  important,  as  regards  either  our  own  or  Mr  Williams's 
conception  of  the  two  leading  characters  of  the  Iliad,  on  which  we 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

The  chief  of  the  Atridae  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of 
persons,  in  whom  good  and  evil,  strength  and  weakness,  are  so 
nicely  blended,  that  their  conduct,  in  any  given  case,  seems  to 
depend  as  much,  or  more,  on  the  external  influences  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  subjected,  than  on  their  own  free  judg- 
ment. Chief  of  the  first  reigning  family  in  Greece,  and  unani- 
mously chosen  to  the  supreme  command  of  her  armies  in  a  great 


*  The  better  to  appreciate  this  illustration  of  Mr  Williams's  Homeric 
doctrine  of  moral  responsibility,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  own  text, 
p.  260,  sq.y  for  an  aoconnt  of  Hector's  mode  of  honouring  the  remains  of 
the  <  sacred  dead/  when  withoat  the  fear,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  his 
own  death  before  his  eyes. 
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natioual  enterprize — of  royal  presence,  and  distinguished  both 
for  valour  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war — he  united  many  of  the 
requisites  for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  a 
patriotic  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  army  is  evidently,  in  his 
better  moments,  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind.  But  with- 
out firm  principle  or  decision  of  character,  as  easily  elated  by 
prosperity  as  cast  down  by  misfortune,  he  is  misled,  by  the  blind 
caprice  of  either  state  of  mind,  into  conduct,  the  folly  and  wicked* 
ness  of  which — the  moment  some  change  of  destiny  occurs  to 
remove  the  delusion  from  his  mind — he  is  himself  the  first  to 
acknowledge  and  to  lament. 

At  the  pieriod  when  Agamemnon  is  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice, in  spite  of  the  tedious  duration  of  the  siege,  the  conquest  of 
the  neighbouring  region,  with  the  rich  accumulation  of  spoil,  and 
the  increased  hope  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  city,  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The 
transactions  of  the  first  book,  accordingly,  display  the  vain-glori- 
ous man,  impatient  of  opposition  or  control,  and  blind  to  every 
consideration  but  that  of  his  own  personal  honour  and  enjoyment. 
Hence  bis  unfeeling  and  imperious  conduct  to  the  venerable 
priest  and  afflicted  father,  and  his  unmanly  attack  on  the  augur 
Calcfaas,  each  for  presuming  to  interfere  with  his  objects  of  sen- 
sual indulgence.  Hence  his  reckless  quarrel  with  the  hero  to 
whom  he  had  be^  indebted  for  all  or  most  of  his  previous  suc- 
cess ;  and  had  still  chiefly  to  look  for  a  fortunate  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Yet,  in  the  progress  of  the  altercation,  and  after  the 
oreach  between  him  and  Achilles  was  fairly  formed,  as  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  his  rigid 
maintenance  of  his  imperial  authority,  unawed  by  the  sword  of  a 
furious  and  invincible  adversary.  In  the  sequel,  his  military  and 
diplomatic  duties  are  discharged,  down  to  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  second  day's  engagement,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
experienced  commander  and  prudent  politician.  But  in  his  ra- 
pid reverse  of  fortune,  despair  as  rapidly  succeeds  to  confidence. 
In  the  abject  humility  of  his  distress,  he  is  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  his  misconduct  towards  Achilles — as  unreasonable  as  his  former 
blindness  to  the  danger  of  provoking  him ;  and,  in  the  end,  our 
previous  respect  is  changed  into  unmingled  contempt  for  the 
pusillanimity  he  displays,  not  merely  in  his  hurried  anxiety  to 
conciliate  the  Thessalian  hero  on  the  most  humiliating  terms,  but 
in  his  proposal  of  immediate  flight  home,  on  the  failure  of  his 
negotiation,  checked  by  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  his  officers. 

This  joint  ascendency  of  the  weak  and  wicked  elements  of  our 
nature,  of  which  Agamemnon's  character  furnishes  so  fine  an  ex- 
ample, is  typified  in  the  mythology  of  Homer  under  the  moral 
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abstraction,  Ate,  who  also  appears  as  a  female  deity  in  his  Pan- 
theon. The  term  has  been  well  interpreted  by  Mr  Williams, 
(p.  83,)  as  indicating  ^  a  judicial  blindness,  inflicted  on  errinc^ 

*  mortals,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  commit  deeds  which 

*  finally  induce'  [tend  to]  *  their  own  destruction.'  As  personi- 
fied, however,  in  the  Homeric  mythology,  At£  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  evil  genius,  the  Tempter  or  Deceiver,  by  whose  se- 
duction, in  unguarded  moments,  not  only  frail  mortals,  but  the 
gods  themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  misled  against  their  better 
judgement,  into  actions  productive  of  future  shame  and  remorse. 
Nowhere,  therefore,  had  the  poet  a  fairer  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  that  singular  tact  which  he  displays,  of  individual- 
izing his  portraits  through  the  medium  of  his  dramatic  action, 
than  in  the  selection  of  At6  as  the  proper  type  of  the  influ- 
ence to  which  Agamemnon  was  habitually  subjected.  Ac- 
cordingly, out  of  the  thirty-two  occasions*  on  which  the  term 
is  introduced  in  the  Iliad,  whether  in  an  active  or  a  passive  sense, 
it  has  been  used  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  that  hero.  The  greatest  proportion  of  these  exam- 
ples occur  in  his  own  speeches,  where  he  appeals  to  her  power 
in  palliation  of  his  errors ;  according  to  the  practice,  so  familiar 
with  Homer's  heroes,  of  shifting  the  blame  of  their  misconduct 
from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  their  objects  of  superstitious 
worship. — We  now  pass  on  to  Achilles. 

The  grand  poetical  feature  of  the  Iliad  is  the  character  of  this 
hero.  In  its  conception  we  discover  the  highest  flight  of  the 
genius  of  the  Hellenic  muse.  In  its  full  delineation,  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Homer'gt  art  are  concentrated.  The  protagonist  of  the 
Iliad,  like  the  statues  of  Phidias,  is  an  ideal  being,  of  which  all 
the  component  parts  are  human  ;  but  in  their  combination  pre* 
sent  a  whole  creature,  far  surpassing  in  the  splendour  of  his  at- 
tributes any  living  example  of  humanity ; — a  type  of  heroic  gran- 
deur, uniting  in  his  person  the  full  measure  of  those  qualities, 
which,  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  constituted  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  terrible,  in  mortal  nature.     Beyond  this  gene- 


*  Inclusive,  namely,  of  the  cognate  verb  a&dt.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
occasions,  it  is  used  twice  with  reference  to  the  rash  valour  of  Patroclns 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  through  the  hostile  agency  of  his 
divine  enemy  Apollo ;  once,  in  each  case  respectively,  to  charactenze 
the  crime  or  folly  of  five  other  personages — Helen,  Paris,  Phoenix,  Do- 
lon,  Agastrophus ;  and  once,  in  a  general  sense,  without  reference  to 
individuals.  We  do  not  here  take  into  account  the  derivatives  ara<;- 
daXoi  and  draer^aX/ct,  (of  the  use  of  which  the  Iliad  offers  in  all  five 
examples,)  as  referring  rather  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  actions,  than  to 
the  pernicious  inOuence  under  which  they  are  performed. 
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ral  outline,  it  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  define  wherein  the 
splendour  of  this  portrait  consists — owing  to  the  wide  difference 
between  the  moral  impressions  which  many  of  its  most  prominent 
features  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the  reader  of  the  present 
age,  as  compared  with  the  public  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended.  His  valour — his  generosity — his  thirst  of  glory — the 
warm  affections  of  his  heart — the  graces  of  his  person — his  phy- 
sical strength — his  elegant  accomplishments — he  possesses  in 
common  with  most  other  personifications  of  heroism  in  ancient  or 
modem  romance.  But  there  is  a  grandeur  which  attaches  to 
Achilles  alone — a  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admiration,  which 
seems  to  influence  us  in  the  ratio  of  the  less  obvious  nature  of 
the  sympathies  through  which  it  operates ;  and  which  can  only 
be  understood  by  identifying  our  own  feelings  with  those  of  the 
age  in  which  the  Iliad  was  composed. 

Among  the  various  theories  by  which  speculative  metaphysi- 
cians have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  our  moral  judg- 
ments, there  is  one,  we  believe,  which  would  account  for  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  nature  of  those  which  we  pass  on 
certain  of  our  habitual  passions  or  affections,  not  so  much  by  re- 
ference to  any  essential  difference  in  their  quality,  as  to  the  mode 
and  degree  in  which  they  are  displayed  ;  in  other  words — that 
certain  virtues,  when  carried  to  excess,  become  vices.  Thus, 
liberality,  when  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudence,  degenerates 
into  extravagance ; — a  proper  sense  of  personal  dignity  into 
pride ; — a  keen  spirit  of  retributive  justice  into  vindictiveness. 
The  right  application,  however,  of  this  principle,  depends  on  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  where  the  transition  from  moderation  to 
excess  takes  place  :  a  faculty  very  imperfect,  or  altogether  want- 
ing, in  the  moralist  of  a  primitive  age.  The  estimate  which  the 
mind  of  man,  in  a  simple  and  semi-barbarous  state  of  society, 
forms  of  many  of  those  modes  of  conduct  which,  when  carried  to 
extreme,  excite,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  culture,  unquali- 
fied disapprobation,  is  regulated,  mainly,  by  a  previous  estimate 
of  the  motives  in  which  they  originate.  Such  as  can  be  traced 
to  an  amiable  impulse,  claim  sympathy  or  admiration  ;  and  the 
d^ree  in  which  they  are  displayed,  tends  less  to  alter  their  es- 
sential value,  than  to  enhance  the  grandeur  of  their  effect.  Of 
this  generous,  though  defective  principle  of  primitive  morality, 
the  character  of  Achilles  embodies  the  very  form  and  pressure. 
All  his  affections  were  in  their  origin  noble  and  generous ;  this 
was  essential  to  his  heroic  excellence.  That  all  should  be  exhi- 
bited in  mighty  and  overwhelming  excess,  was  indispensable  to 
his  heroic  grandeur.  A  lofty  sense  of  his  superiority  to  all  around 
him,  renders  him  impatient  of  control — irascible — self-willed. 

VOL.  LXXVII,  NO  CLV,  £ 
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Resentment  agfunit  insult  and  ina^ratitude  efferyegces  into  impla- 
cable wrath— involving  in  its  inaiKriminatin^  liiry  a  temporary 
luspension  of  all  the  gentler  affections  which  form  the  habitual 
charaoteristic  of  his  nature.  The  conflict  of  generous  teelio|{B 
excited  by  the  loss  of  his  friend— grief,  remone,  anger,  shame — 
leads  to  a  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge  against  his 
destroyer.  In  order,  however,  rightly  to  appreciate  the  full  ex- 
cellence of  the  portrait,  these  darker  traits  must  be  contemplated 
in  their  contrast  to  the  softer  touches  by  which  they  are  so  finely 
relieved ;  as  the  thunder-storm  passing  over  the  face  of  a  beau- 
tiful landtcape,  imparts  new  freshness  and  brilliancy  to  the  re- 
turning serenity  of  the  scene ;  or,  as  the  iiiundations  of  the  moua- 
tain  torrent  disturb)  but  cannot  permanently  corrupt,  the  purity 
of  its  waters.  What  a  mighty  spirit  of  resentment  must  that 
have  been,  which  could  suddenly  overcome  all  his  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  national  honour,  and  affection  for  liis  favourite  compa- 
nions in  arms !  What  a  fearful  excess  of  vindictive  rage,  which 
could  extinguish  that  gentle  spirit  of  sympathy  with  ufBiction, 
and  mercy  to  the  vanquished,  by  which  the  poet  describes  him 
as  habitually  distinguished  above  hia  fellow  warriors;  and  of 
which  so  beautiful  an  example  occurs  in  his  last  interview  with 
Priam  1 

Now,  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  PMt's  conception  of  this 
singular  being,  that  its  pasaiona  and  affections,  its  virtues  and 
its  vices,  should  be  the  genuine  impulse  of  its  own  free-will — 
the  offspring  of  its  own  mighty  bosom ;  not,  like  those  of  Aga^ 
meronon,  of  that  contemptible  species  of  secondary  influence, 
compounded  of  selRsh  pride  and  sensual  passion,  acting  upon 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  which  the  poet  has  typified 
under  the  figure  of  At£.  The  best  evidence,  therefore,  hoi^  fa- 
tally Mr  Williams's  theory  has  blinded  him  to  this  noblest  ele- 
ment of  the  ethic  spirit  of  the  Iliad — the  character  of  the  Pro- 
tagonist, in  itself,  and  in  its  contraat  with  that  of  the  rival  chief- 
tain— will  be  found  in  the  systematic  subjection  of  Achilles,  equal- 


iy  with  Ag|amemnon,  to  the  degrading  ascendency  of  this  demon. 
It  formed,  in  fact,  a  neoessary  element  of  the  plan  of  confounding 
the  profane  with  the  sacred,  developed  in  the  Homervs  of  the 


'—•■•i—icon,  that  the  reign  of  At4 — the  tempter  to  sin — Satan, 
re — should  be  universal,  and  equally  exemplified,  without 
of  persons,  in  every  class  of  human  delinquency  or  deliti- 

Sucb,  however,  is  not  the  pkn  of  the  Homenta  of  the 
ho  majics  not  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  exercise  of  any 
lueuce  on  the  mind  of  Achilles.     In  his  breast  one  mighty 

drives  out  another :  compassion  gives  place  to  wrath— 
9  grief  and  remorse ;  remoiae  to  revenge ;  and,  finally. 
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revenge  to  mercy ;  but  At6  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  here  state  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  which  may  be  veri- 
fied by  an  appeal  to  the  text  of  the  poems.*  So  that^  when  the 
Archdeaoon  talks  of  Achilles  being  *  under  the  domination  of 
Ate' — *  purifying  himself  from  the  stain  of  Ate,'  &C.9  (pp.  307^ 
338,  364,  370,  391,)  he  misinterprets  Homer*s  text  as  broadlv 
as  he  misunderstands  the  genius  of  this  noblest  creation  of  his 
muse. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  it  yet  remains  to  offer  a 
word  or  two  on  the  lesser  details  of  Mr  Williams's  composition ; — 
his  analytical  versions  of  the  poet*s  text,  and  his  verbal  and  ety- 
mological investigations.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  volume 
consists  of  prose  translations  of  passages  of  the  Iliad,  with  the 
original  of  each  appended  at  full  length  in  the  margin.  The 
object  of  this  mass  of  citation  is  not  very  apparent ;  comprehend- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  large  portion  of  matter  altogether  extraneous 
to  the  author's  argument,  which  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
whole  would  have  sufficed  to  illustrate  more  concisely  and  effec* 
lively ;  so  that  the  task  imposed  on  the  reader,  of  wading  through 
these  voluminous  extracts  of  the  routine  or  commonplaces  of  the 
poem,  deprived,  in  their  insulated  capacity,  of  the  value  which 
attaches  to  them  in  the  general  connexion  of  the  narrative, 
seems  as  profitless  in  the  results  as  it  is  irksome  in  the  perfor- 
mance. As  regards  the  style  of  the  version,  the  author's 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  show  how  literally  the  Greek 
of  Homer  could  be  rendered  into  the  English  of  the  present 
day.  In  making  this  experiment,  he  has  occasionally  been 
fortunate  in  embodying  the  poet's  images  in  terse  energetic 
language.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  overshot  his  mark,  and  sacrificed  a  large  portion,  not  only 
of  the  spirit,  but  even  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  to  his  scrupa- 
lotts  enforcement  of  its  literal  etymology.     Mr  Williams  appears 


♦  It  must  be  evident,  to  every  impartial  interpreter,  that  the  Ate  to 
which  Achilles  alludes  (in  v.  270,  lib.  xix.)  is  not  his  own,  but  that  of 
Agamemnon.  Even  Mr  Williams  has  scarcely  ventured — if  we  under« 
stand  bim  aright — to  put  a  different  construction  on  the  passage. 

Tbe  epithet  ara^tfaXo;,  applied  by  Priam  to  the  Greek  hero,  (1. 
xxii.  418,)  apart  from  what  has  been  said  at  note  to  p.  64,  cannot 
here  be  taken  into  account.  An  abusive  epithet,  placed  in  tbe  mouth 
of  an  enemy,  can  rarely,  with  Homer  or  any  other  poet,  be  held  to  con- 
vey their  own  conception  of  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Hecuba,  elsewhere,  (xxiv.  207,)  calls  Achilles  ofT/oroj— - 
thus  stigmatizing  him  for  the  very  vice  from  which  he  was  most  exempt, 
and  for  which  her  own  family  were  so  notorious. 
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to  have  forgotten  the  rule,  that  where  the  idiom  or  the  genius  at 
large  of  two  languages  is  very  different,  the  substitution  for  any 
given  phrase  of  the  one,  of  its  exact  etymological  equivalent  in 
the  other,  may  be  in  many  cases  the  surest  means  of  conveying, 
not,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  the  same,  but  a  very  opposite  idea 
to  the  mind.  Another  defect  of  this  version,  attributable,  partly 
to  the  above  cause,  partly  to  a  certain  straining  after  nawe  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  is,  that  it  is  apt  throughout  to  degenerate 
trom  prose  into  prosaic.  Even  a  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad 
ought  to  be,  in  sense  and  phraseology,  if  not  in  metre,  poetical. 
Of  this  defect  we  here  subjoin  one  or  two  examples,  out  of  a 
much  greater  number  that  might  be  accumulated.  The  follow- 
ing, (p.  275,)  while  it  excited  both  astonishment  and  horror, 
operated,  we  confess,  at  the  same  time,  not  unpleasantly  upon 
our  risible  faculties : — 

*  My  good  sir, — Do  you  really  entertain  the  expectation,  that 

*  the  sons  of  the  Achseans  will  be  unwarlike  and  cowardly,  as  you 

*  suggest?* 

The  classical  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  these  words  are 
offered  to  us  as  a  translation  of  the  two  following  lines  of  Dio- 
mod's  energetic  denunciation  of  Agamemnon's  proposal  to  fly,  on 
the  fatal  night  after  the  rout  of  the  Greek  army  : — (II.  ix.  40.) 

Congenial  with  the  foregoing  is  the  subjoined  exordium  of 
Agamemnon's  own  address  to  his  army,  on  a  high  and  solemn 
occasion  : — P.  366.  (U.  xix.  78.) 

*  O  friends  I  Danaan  heroes,  servants  of  Mars !  While  a  man 

*  is  on  his  legs,  it  is  but  fair  to  listen,  nor  is  it  right  to  interrupt 

*  him.* 

The  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  could  not  have 
been  more  nimbly  performed. 

The  two  noble  lines  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  203,  sq, : — 

ou  /Msv  Tcag  'rdvrsg  (SafftXiixfo/iiiv  Iv&dh*  *  Abator 
oux  dyadhv  ToXuxot^av/fj — tig  xoi^avog  tffru, — x.r.X. 

are  rendered : — *  We,  the  Achaeans,  are  by  no  means  to  be  all 

*  kings  here.      To  have  many  heads  is  not  advantacreous.' 

(P.  211.)  ^ 

This  prosaic  effect  is  imparted,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
to  the  whole  narrative,  by  the  frequent  recurrence,  even  on  the 
gravest  and  most  dignified  occasions,  of  such  quaint  common^ 
places  as, — *  comparatively  speaking' — *  in  this   respect* — *  on 

*  that  head' — *  by  no  means' — *  under  any  circumstances' — *  have 

*  ye  had  enough  of  it  ? '— <  personally'—*  individually'—*  on  the 
contrary, '  &c. 
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The  Archdeacon's  Homeric  use  of  the  last  of  the  above  phrases 
may  possibly  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  a  late  Scottisn  peer, 
who  had  acquired  an  inveterate  habit  of  introducing  it,  on  aU  oc- 
casions, often  with  very  burlesque  effect,  as  a  conversational  com- 
monplace, expressive  of  dissent.  His  lordship  had  a  brother,  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  who,  while  in  command  of  a  vessel  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  America,  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 
An  acquaintance  of  the  family,  ignorant  of  this  event,  happening 
to  meet  Lord  ■  not  long  afterwards,  the  following  dialogue 
ensued: — *  Where  is  your  brother.  Captain ,  now,  my  lord? 

*  I  hope  he  was  quite  well  when  you  last  heard  of  him  ? '  ^  On 
^  the  contrary — he  was  frozen  to  death  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.' 
If  we  may  trust  the  Archdeacon,  the  same  trick  was  common  to 
Homer's  heroes  and  heroines.  Thus  Achilles,  in  one  of  his 
violent  ebullitions  of  wrathful  eloquence  against  Agamemnon, 
is  made  to  say  —  (p.  193) — *Do  you  wish,  in  order  that  you 
'  may  keep  your  reward,   that  I,  on  the  contrary,  should  sit 

*  quietly  without  one  ?' 

And  Helen,  in  lamenting  her  forlorn  state — ^  For  now  there  is 

*  not  one  in  the  broad  Troy  kind  to  me ;  all,  on  the  contrary,  shrink 

*  with  horror  from  me.'— (P.  143,  conf.  182,  'iTS.)' 

At  p.  129,  Priam,  in  talking  of  his  ^  fifty  sons,'  says,  *  Violent 
war  has  destroyed  the  mctjorilyoftheseJ  It  might  be  a  question 
whether  this  implies  that  they  had  been  killed  before  they  came 
of  ^e,  or  that  the  greater  number  of  them  had  perished. 

llie  substitution  of  you  for  thou^  throughout  the  whole  dia- 
logue, while  a  sin  even  against  the  letter,  we  must  consider  also 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  spirit,  of  the  text,  for  the  sake  of  the 
same  prosaic  effect,  of  whicn  the  Archdeacon  seems  to  be  so  great 
an  admirer. — Ex.  gr. 

P.  200.     '  O  you,  bloated  by  wine.*  ♦     .     .     . 

182.  *Do  not  you  be  angry  with  me.* — 235.  *  O  father  Jove  I 
'  not  one  of  the  gods  is  more  destructive  than  you  are.' — ^296.  *  It 

*  does  not  become  you  to  love  him ;  so  take  care  that  you  do  not 
'incur  the  hate  of  me  who  love  you.  It  is  right  for  you  to  re- 
*'  gard  that  man  who  regards  me  M  I  &c. 


*  <  O  you'  here  represents  nothing  in  the  original  text — (11.  i.  225.) 
choffa^i !  xuvhg  o/ifiar  ty(juVi  x^ad/tjv  d'iX^^o/o  I  and  is  consequently 
as  superfluous  as  it  is  a  tasteless  addition.  The  verse  might  be  both  more 
simply  and  poetically  rendered, 

<  Dninkarti  I-^og  in  countenance — deer  in  heart ! ' 

For  estimating  the  force  of  the  first  epithet,  the  reader  will  call  to 
mind  Caesar's  celebrated  denunciation  of  Clodius,  the  adulterer  of  his 
wife  Pompeja. 
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The  author  might,  we  think,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  au- 
thority and  example  of  our  own  great  epic  bard.  Had  Milton 
written — *  O  you,  who  with  surpassing  fflory  crowned,'  he  would 
have  written  English,  (although  even  that  perhaps  is  doubtful,) 
but  not  poetry. 

In  regard  to  the  more  strictly  grammatical  element  of  bis 
translation,  Mr  Williams,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  left  fewer 
openings  for  critical  animadversion.  We  shall  venture,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  one  or  two  amon^  various  passages  which 
might  have  been  more  accurately  rendered. 

At  p.  125,  the  two  verses  commencing  deXX'  oJ6v  r/w£  <pa<n  .... 
are  an  exclamation ;  and  the  best  editions  consequently  have, 
after  hfioXhvra,  a  note  of  admiration,  not  of  interrogation.  Of 
Mr  Williams's  English  version  of  the  passage,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  discover  either  the  import,  or  the  syntactical 
construction. 

At  p.  364,  the  verb  t^Xtro,  (1.  xix.  v.  57,)  is  rendered  *  is,'  in 
the  face  of  the  grammar,  and  with  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
sense  of  the  original.  s^Xiro  is  here  the  aorist  indicative  with 
conditional  power,  for  which  the  Archdeacon's  version  substi- 
tutes the  simple  present.  The  Greek  idiom  is  here  not  very 
tractable ;  but  the  following  represents  pretty  feithfully  the  tenor 
of  the  passage : — *  O  Atrides  I     this  [conciliatory  spirit]  had, 

*  indeed,  been  better  for  both  thee  and  me,  at  the  time  when  we 
^  contended  in  heart-gnawing  strife  for  the  maiden.'  .... 

The  author's  etymological  researches  display  his  usual  acute 

Eowers  of  verbal  criticism,  with  occasional  blunders,  to  be  attri- 
uted  here  as  elsewhere,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inadvertence  consequent  on  his  impetuous  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
his  one  all-engrossing  theory.  It  is,  however,  but  an  ungrateful 
task  to  scrutinize  defects  of  detail  in  the  work  of  a  really  learned 
and  ingenious  scholar.  We  shall  be  satisfied,  therefore,  with 
directing  his  attention  to  a  single  example,  which,  involving  as 
it  does,  like  some  others  previously  quoted,  inconsistency  as  well 
as  error,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  himself  to  rectify  in  the  future 
edition  of  the  Homerus  ;  to  which,  from  a  passage  in  the  Preface 
(p.  vii.)  to  the  present  edition,  we  feel  entitled  to  look  forward. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  train  of  subtle  disquisition  on  the  roots 
r/ou,  rtiMfiy  and  others  of  cognate  import,  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  fall  foul  of  those  devoted  victims  of  his  critical  spleen,  the  old 
Greek  grammarians — of  ApoUonius  Sophistes  more  particularly 
— for  deriving  the  verb  araXXw  from  the  adjective  draXSs,  with 
which,  accormng  to  Mr  Williams,  it  has  *  no  connexion.*  *  To  at- 
<  tempt,'  says  he,  *  to  derive  draXXw  from  araX^V,  is  a  blunder  for 

*  which  nothing  can  account,  except  a  total  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
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*  its  author,  of  the  very  principles  of  his  own  language.  In  no  verb 

*  is  Xfli^y  added  to  a  root,  found  to  make  a  verb,     A  verb  formed 

*  from  draXog  must  have  ended  in  /^a^>  c^C^t  ko^i  or  some  other  equi* 

*  valent  term.* — (P.  60.)  On  reading  the  first  portion  of  this 
passage,  it  immediately  occurred  to  us,  that  such  verbs  as  riXXw 
— 0dx>jit — ^/3aXXw,  &c,,  comprising  a  very  numerous  family,  have 
been  classed,  even  by  the  most  accredited  modem  grammarianSf 
as  formed  by  the  addition  of  X(u  to  the  simple  roots  riX — &aX — /^aX, 
&C.,  (riXoSf  $d\os,  &c.;)  and  it  will  require  some  stronger  argu- 
ments than  any  urged  by  the  Archdeacon,  to  convince  us  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  principle.  Had  he,  indeed,  limited  his  case 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  passage,  that  a 
verb,  formed  of  such  an  adjective  as  draXCg,  would  not  end  in  Xo;, 
but  in  a?^« — /^flrf — iw —  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  disposed  to 
go  along  with  him.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  the  sequel,  he  him- 
self gives  a  broad  contradiction  to  this,  the  only  plausible  part  of 
bis  canon,  by  adducing  (p.  94,  sqq^f)  an  adjective  drdts&aKoi  and 
a  verb  draMKXu,  as  standing  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other, 
which  ApoUonius  has  been  censured  so  severely  for  assuming  to 
exist  between  draX6g  and  araXXM.  His  final  proposal  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  dilemma  as  to  the  real  etymology  of  draXXw,  by 
pronouncing  it  (p.  62)  to  be  a  false  reading  for  dydWtut  is  un- 
fortunately a  very  common,  but  not,  in  the  present  case  more 
particularly,  a  very  satisfactory  expedient. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  our  readers  of  what 
we  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  Mr  Williams's  volume  is  appa- 
rently but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  Dissertations,  illus- 
trative of  the  system  of  which  he  professes  for  the  present  to 
have  merely  explained  the  first  principles.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  might,  perhaps,  seem  haroly  fair  to  pass  judgment  as 
freely  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  in  the  foregoing  pages,  on 
views  as  yet  but  partially  developed ;  and  for  the  full  justification 
of  which  the  author  may  himself  be  looking,  and  expecting  that 
the  public  should  look,  to  the  sequel  of  his  researches.  On  the 
other  band,  the  general  tone  and  style  of  his  Homerus  is  that 
of  a  production  in  itself  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  openly 
challenging  criticism ; — a  challenge  which  we  have  felt  it  but  due 
to  Archdeacon  Williains's  reputation  as  a  scholar  to  accept. 
Should  the  result  of  his  future  lucubrations  be  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  right  and  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  be  willing  in  our 
torn  to  stand  corrected ;  and  as  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we 
have  acted  under  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  At^  in  rejecting 
his  system,  as  we  are  now  satisfied  that,  in  conceiving  and  pro- 
pounding it,  he  has  himself  been  a  victim  of  the  delusive  arts  of 
thai  miiohievous  sprite. 
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Art.  III. — Tlie  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.     Three  vols. 

8vo.     Edinburgh:  1842. 

THESE  are  in  every  way  remarkable  volumes,  whether  regarded 
as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  criticism  of  the  time,  to  which  his  influence  and  example 
have  given  so  general  and  decided  a  direction.  It  is  not  indeed 
easy  to  say,  whether  the  interest  which  their  perusal  excites  is 
chiefly  to  be  referred  to  the  very  singular  combination  of  moral 
and  mental  powers  implied  in  their  composition — where  qualities 
which  are  generally  deemed  incompatible  are  found  to  be  united 
in  harmony — or  to  the  strong  feeling  of  the  influence  which  this 
combination,  expressing  itself  in  forms  of  such  originality  and 
power  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  literary  men,  and  at  the  samie 
time,  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  pub* 
lie,  by  the  use  of  instruments  at  once  familiar  and  powerful,  must 
have  exercised  upon  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  our  criticism,  as  well  as  its  form. 

The  Essays  which  are  collected  in  these  volumes,  and  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  a  scattered  form  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine^  are 
now  united  by  a  slender  tie.  They  are  announced  as  *  The  Recrea- 
tions of  Christopher  North.'  We  need  say  little,  we  presume,  of 
the  imaginary  personage  who  claims  their  authorship,  except 
that,  notwithstanding  the  palpably  incongruous  assemblage  of 
qualities  with  which  he  is  invested,  such  are  the  vivacity  and 
picturesque  truth  with  which  his  sayings  and  doings  have  been 
here  depicted,  that  few  creatures  of  the  imagination  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  their  image  on  the  public  with  more  dis- 
tinctness of  portraiture,  or  a  stronger  sense  of  reality.  Few  in- 
deed find  any  difficulty  in  calling  up  before  the  mind's  eye,  with 
nearly  the  same  vividness  as  that  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
the  image  of  this  venerable  eidolon — who  unites  the  fire  of  youth 
with  the  wisdom  of  age,  retains  an  equal  interest  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  pugilism,  and  political  economy — in  short,  in  all  the 
on-goings  of  the  world  around  him,  in  which  either  matter  or 
spirit  have  a  part ;  and  who  passes  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  a  feat 
of  gymnastics,  and  carries  his  crutch  obviously  less  for  purposes 
of  use  than  of  intimidation.  Most  writers  who  felt  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  imaginary  portrait  painting,  have  been  fond  of 
interposing  such  imaginary  personages  between  themselves  and 
the  public.  So  Cervantes  borrows  the  playful  shafts  of  bis  kindly 
satire  from  the  quiver  of  the  sage  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli;  Swift 
launches  his  more  envenomed  arrows  from  behind  the  broad 
back  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  often 
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lingers  over  the  Clutterbucks,  Dryasdusts,  Tintos,  and  Patti- 
sons,  who  were  intended  to  be  the  mere  heralds  and  pursuivants 
of  his  main  pageant,  till  they  became  leading  personages  in  the 
procession ; — making  the  prologue  not  unfrequently  threaten  to 
banish  the  piece  itself  into  a  corner. 

These  fantastic  creations,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  serve  a 
double  purpose.     They  give  a  unity  to  detached  thoughts  and 
scattered   views,  and   awaken   a  kind   of  personal  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  reader ;  who,  although  he  may  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  incongruity  of  some  of  the  traits  intro* 
daced,  and  easily  perceives  that  the  portrait  is  not  intended  to 
be  received  as  a  daguerreotype  likeness,  for  the  fidelity  of  which 
the  Sun  himself  is  answerable,  yet  is  satisfied  that  the  fea- 
tures of  the  imaginary  being  whom  he  contemplates  are  drawn 
from  an  original  existing  in  nature ;  and  represent,  though  in 
a  playful  spirit  of  intentional  caricature,  mucn  of  the  real  mind 
and   peculiar  character    of  the   writer :  —  While  the    author 
himself  thus  obtains  the  means  of  giving  expression  to  many 
things  which  he  might  have  otherwise  hesitated  to  utter  with- 
out such  a  mouthpiece.     Nor  need  the  mask  for  this  purpose 
be  a  very  close  one.     As  Aristophanes  could  venture,  in  the 
wildest  days  of  Athenian  democracy,  to  personate  and  ridicule 
upon  the  stage  the  demagogue  of  the  day,  with  merely  the 
thin  disguise  of  a  painted  face ;  so  a  few  whimsical  and  grotesque 
exaggerations  superinduced  upon  the  true  features  of  the  char- 
acter, are,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  between  the  author 
and  the  public,  held  sufficient  to  perplex  the  question  of  identity — 
to  take  from  the  imaginary  representative  all  inconvenient  re- 
semblance to  his  prototype ;  and  to  entitle  his  caprices  to  that 
immunity  which  is  conventionally  accorded  to  the  sallies  of  a 
masquerade.     With  these  convenient  phantasms,  too,  the  writer 
can  play  as  he  pleases ;  bringing  them  prominently  forward,  or 
banishing  them-  into  the  background,  as  occasion  requires.     In 
the  present  case,  where  some  startling  transition  from  grave  to 
gay  is  in  contemplation — some  outburst  of  a  wild  humour  that 
haply  might  frighten  the  groves  of  Academe  from  their  propriety; 
some  feat  to  be  described,  more  congenial  to  the  wild  gaiety  of 
youth  than  to  the  gravity  of  Budge  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
^attired  in  black,  sage  wisdom's  hue'  —  forth  steps,  insolent 
with  animal  spirits,  and  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  reality,  the  joy- 
ous apparition.     When,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  is  to  give 
utterance  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  the  strains  of  pensive 
reflection  on  the  mixed  nature  of  man,  to  the  eloquence  inspired 
by  strong  sympathy  with  all  created  things — to  any  of  those  en- 
nobling thoughts,  in  short,  with  which  a  good  man  would  fain 
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in  life  associate  his  name,  and  in  death  his  memory— then  the 
poet  and  moralist  comes  forward  to  speak  in  his  own  character — 
the  obedient  spirit  hies  to  his  confine,  and  Chrbtopher  subsides 
into  a  shadow. 

Considerable  changes,  we  perceive,  have  taken  place  on  these 
Essays  since  they  first  appeared  in  a  periodical  form.  Large 
retrenchments  are  here  and  there  perceptible ;  considerable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  in  other  parts;  greater  rounding  and 
compactness  are  generally  discernible ; — yet  in  all,  essentially — 
and  wisely  we  think — ^they  retain  their  original  character.  For, 
unquestionably,  not  a  little  of  their  peculiar  charm  was  deriv- 
ed from  the  contrast  between  the  occasional  nature  of  their 
origin,  and  the  depth  and  permanent  importance  of  the  views 
which  many  of  them  embodied ; — from  observing  how  frequently 
it  happened  that  slight  hints,  caught  up  as  if  by  accident,  and 
handled  in  a  spirit  of  sportive  dalliance,  were  made  by  some  secret 
and  cunning  alchymy  to  change  their  nature  and  to  expand  into 
speculations  of  deep  and  wide  significance,  connected  with  human 
nature,  or  the  principles  of  poetry  and  art ;  and  how,  from  a  founda* 
tion  that  seemed  at  first  slender  and  unsubstantial,  if  not  mean 
and  misplaced,  a  stately  fabric  of  philosophic  truth,  studded  with 
imagery  and  stored  with  wisdom,  rose  before  us  like  a  bright 
and  noiseless  exhalation.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  solitary  starling, 
among  the  decaying  remains  of  an  old  castle,  is  found  to  lead  to 
a  majestic  passage  on  Ruins,  their  deep  hold  on  the  imaginative 
mind,  and  the  sources  of  that  influence^  The  note  of  the  cushat, 
during  a  walk  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  and  primeval  Caledonian 
forest,  is  the  prelude  to  reflections  not  less  striking  on  the  terrors  of 
conscience,  and  the  longing  after  immortality.  Under  the  play- 
ful guise  of  a  eulogy  on  illicit  distillation,  are  insinuated  views 
eaually  kindly,  just,  and  practical,  on  the  character  and  condition 
of  our  Highland  population ; — while  in  the  *  Soliloquy  on  the 
Seasons,'  what  a  world  of  solemn  and  touching  association  lies 
beneath  that  coverinp^  of  wit  and  humour  which  invests  the 
strain  and  disguises  its  deeper  meaning — like  the  flicker  of  a 
sunbeam  on  the  surface,  hiding  the  depth  of  some  perennial  well. 
From  this  perpetual  interchange  of  humour  and  eamestnesv, 
playful  trifling  and  sound  philosophy,  these  volumes  stimulate 
the  feeling  of  curiosity  in  a  high  decree.  We  soon  feel  that  wc 
have  resigned  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a  companion  and  guide, 
the  eccentricities  of  whose  course  it  is  impossible  to  oalculate. 
The  line  of  curves  by  which  Sterne  illustrates  the  no^progress 
of  Tristram  Shandy  is  its  only  parallel.  Start  with  faim  from 
what  latitude  you  may,  no  one  can  foresee  in  what  lone  the  ex- 
cursion is  to  terminate,  or  through  what  strange  scenes  or  devious 
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wanderings  we  shall  be  led.  The  title  of  the  essay,  or  the  na- 
ture  of  the  subject,  throws  but  the  feeblest  light  upon  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  treatment.  It  is  soon  perceived  to  be  not  in  the  least 
unlikely  that  a  criticism  on  Wordsworth  may  merge  in  a  riotous 
description  of  a  Highland  Still ;  or  that  a  dinner  with  Dr  Kit- 
chiner  may  produce  discourse  that  would  have  more  fitly  graced 
a  banquet  with  Socrates.  Indeed,  in  the  perusal  of  the  *  Recreu- 
rions/  we  can  scarcely  say  we  are  reasonably  assured  of  any  one 
thing  beforehand  ;  except  that  in  all  probability  every  mood  of 
mind  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed  will  be  run  through, 
and  in  quick  succession :  the  note  of  mirth  suddenly  passing  into 
the  mournful,  and  again,  by  delicate  resolution,  modulating  back 
into  the  key  of  cheerfulness.  Experience  soon  teaches  us  that 
the  presiding  influence  under  which  these  volumes  were  composed 
is  Mutability;  and  *  that  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  sway.' 
Often,  when  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  upon  what  appears  to  be  the 
veritable  form  of  Tragedy,  the  outlines  of  the  figure  begin  to 
tremble  and  waver,  till,  when  they  settle  themselves  into  shape, 
we  find  that,  by  some  mysterious  ocular  deception,  we  are  con- 
templating the  features  of  her  comic  sister ;  or  while  we  have  been 
listening  to  the  strains  of  Contemplation,  suddenly  enters,  with 
blithe  step  and  changeful  vesture, 

*  Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
Or  Laughter  holding  both  bis  sides.' 

There  are  some  classes  of  minds  to  which  these  rapid  changes 
of  scale,  and  this  blending  of  different  elements  within  the  same 
composition,  may  appear  illegitimate  and  barbarous; — particularly 
the  department  of  literary  criticism.  Many  seem  to  think,  like 
the  French  critics  and  dramatists  of  another  day,  that  humour 
and  pathos  cannot  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  consequently  in- 
sist on  a  separate  maintenance  for  those  whom  nature  nas  joined 
together.  A  jest  jars  against  their  sense  of  propriety.  They  will 
not  allow  the  even  tenor  of  an  argument  to  be  quickened  even 
by  a  flood  of  humorous  illustration.  With  them  the  course  of 
criticism  must  be  a  kind  of  royal  progress — measured  and  deco- 
rous as  a  Spartan  march. 

We  are  not  at  present  enquiring  how  far  in  these  volumes  the 
transitions  from  grave  to  gay,  and  indeed  from  the  extreme  of  one 
to  that  of  another,  may  not  at  times  be  too  violent ;  or  whether  the 


writer  may  not  occasionally  have  resigned  himself  too  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  guidance  of  that  *  Friar^  lantern'  of  wild  humours 
which  he  follows,  till  he  leaves  both  himself  and  his  readers  some- 


what wide  of  the  mark ; — or  may  not  at  other  times  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  less  inspired,  than  overmastered,  by  that  passion  of 
sympathy  with  which  he  regards  all  forms  of  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate ;  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  accumulate,  witli  a  wasteful 
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excess,  the  materials  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  on  the  other  to  give 
vent  to  his  strong  sensibilities  in  words  and  images  too  g^Iowing 
for  the  colder  temperament  of  his  readers — unprepared  tor  such 
rapidity  of  transition  between  the  extremes  of  contradictory 
emotion.  On  these  points,  opinions  will  probably  remain  much 
divided  in  regard  to  these  *  Recreations :'  tney  are  certain,  in  fact, 
to  differ,  according  to  the  varying  dispositions  and  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  reader :  one  person,  from  habit  and  education,  pre- 
ferring the  so-called  classic  style  of  criticism,  which  views  every 
essay  as  a  treatise  to  be  composed  in  one  key,  and  according- 
to  rules  of  rigorous  deduction ;  another  leaning  more  towards 
the  romantic,  by  admitting  the  blending  of  many  elements,  and 
employing  without  scruple  the  agency  of  the  imagination,  or  of 
the  sportive  faculty  of  humour,  even  in  addressing  the  reason.  But 
surely,  in  any  view,  that  principle  must  be  erroneous  which 
would  exclude  from  the  criticism  of  poetry  and  art — or  from  those 
views  and  observations  on  life,  and  character,  and  morals,  which 
are  generally,  though  rather  vaguely,  classified  under  the  term 
Essays — a  wide  field  of  humour,  an  extensive  range  of  excur- 
sive fancy,  and  a  union  of  the  comic  and  serious  elements, 
such  as  meet  us  daily  in  every  scene  of  life  itself. 

In  poetical  creation,  even  the  sternest  and  most  formal  of  cri- 
tics admit  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  union.  Dr  Johnson,  however 
little  he  may  have  extended  the  rule  in  practice  to  his  own  criti- 
cal investigations,  fully  recognised  its  application  to  the  dramatic 
representation  of  characters  and  events.  No  one  saw  or  felt  more 
strongly  the  absurdity  of  that  contracted  view  of  tragedy,  and 
its  aim  and  instruments,  which  excluded  from  its  province  the 
resources  of  the  comic,  the  low,  or  even  the  common,  and  which 
reduced  to  one  regular  and  conventional  march,  the  desultory 
and  unequal  movements  of  that  world  of  life,  *  where  good  and 

*  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  mingled  in  endless  variety  of  pro- 
^  portion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination  ;' — where  the 
most  startlingf  extremes  are  constantly  meeting  each  other  face  to 
face — *  in   which  at  the  same  time  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 

*  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend.**  No  one  has  more 
completely  proved  the  justice  of  transferring  to  poetry  combina- 
tions found  so  effective  in  life  itself;  or  more  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  success  of  the  union  as  displayed  in  the  crea- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  *  Whatever,*  says  ne,  ^  be  his  pur- 
^  pose,    whether  to    gladden    or   depress,    or    to   conduct    the 

*  story  without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy 
^  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  that  purpose : 


Johnson's  Preface  io  Shakapeare. 
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*  as  he  commands  us^  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 

*  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indifference/ 

But  if  this  be  so,  is  not  much  of  the  same  latitude  and  va- 
riety of  view  which  is  here  conceded  to  poetical  and  imaginative 
creations,  to  be  admitted  also  as  legitimate  in  the  critical  estimate 
of  such  productions?  Will  not  the  province  of  high  and  origi- 
nal criticism  be  enlarged  by  recognising  in  the  critic  a  right  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  same  plastic  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived  ? — To  arrest  and  pour  out  with  a  congenial  warmth  and 
homely  strength  of  expression,  the  shifting  feelings — elevated, 
pathetic,  or  ludicrous — which  present  themselves  to  a  many- 
sided  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  great  work  of  art,  as  in 
the  observation  of  nature  ? 

No  doubt,  this  variable  and  imaginative  style  may  be  un- 
saited  to  formal  treatises,  and  systems  of  criticism,  of  poetry  or 
art.  When  the  main  object  is  to  arrange  and  systematize  long* 
established  results;  to  present  these  in  a  compact  shape;  to  compile 
a  Hand-Book  of  Criticism  for  everyday  use,  we  grudge  every  ex- 
cursion of  fancy,  and  press  on  *  as  one  who  bates  not  till  his  jour- 
ney*8  end.'  1  he  goal  being  plain  from  the  first,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  highway  to  it  as  short  and  smooth  as  possible.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  non  inventa  sed  qiuBrenda: — Where 
criticism  comes  to  deal  with  new  products  of  imagination ;  to 
sound  and  fathom  the  currents  and  tendencies  of  a  new  litera- 
ture, springing  up  out  of  the  changing  aspects  of  things;  to 
point  out  the  mode  of  its  growth,  the  probability  of  its  direction  ; 
Its  relation  to  that  which  preceded  it ; — in  what  respects  it  is  the 
independent  expression  of  the  individual  mind,  in  what  the  result  of 
a  mere  social  necessity ;  what  in  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent  and 
unchangeable — what  the  mere  reflection  of  temporary  tastes  and 
fashions  and  prejudices,  soon  to  be  superseded  by  other  modes,  as 
transitory,  in  their  turn ; — fully  to  perform  this  task,  criticism 
most  be  indulged  with  a  Poetry  no  less  than  a  Philosophy.  Not 
breadth  of  view  alone,  or  clear  logical  deduction,  but  deep  and 
luminous  insight  into  mefii  is  necessary ;  the  critic  must  not  only 
look  around,  but  into,  and  even  beyond  the  things  with  which 
he  deals.  He  must  strive  to  penetrate  the  true  nature  of  that 
complex  and  perplexing  whole  which  he  contemplates ;  not  by 
the  mere  application  of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  faculties, 
which  will  at  best  furnish  him  only  with  its  outward  measurement 
and  proportions,  but  by  flashing  upon  it  also  the  light  of  imagina- 
tion, nay,  testing  it  at  times  in  the  fire  of  ridicule  and  playful 
wit, — till,  under  the  influence  of  so  many  combined  forces,  its 
true  essence  is  yielded  up,  and  its  vital  spirit  apprehended. 

Hence,  almost  all  our  great  or  original  criticism  has  been  the 
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production  either  of  poets,  or  of  those  who,  though  they  never 
^  penned  their  inspiration,'  had  in  them  much  that  was  akin  to 
poetry.  It  is  by  such  discoverers  that  the  first  meridians  are 
drawn  across  the  map,  and  the  first  passage  made  into  unex- 
plored climes.  Afterwards  the  new  country  is  soon  occupied,  and 
its  cultivation  or  further  survey  may  be  safely  committed  to  infe- 
rior hands.  Judgment,  scholarship,  patient  study  of  prior  models, 
will  do  much  where  the  great  landmarks  have  been  once  set  up 
by  minds  of  inventive  power ;  but  when  the  path  was  first  to  be 
sought  through  the  wilderness,  imagination  and  sympathy,  the 
main  constituents  of  genius,  were  necessary  to  raise  the  critic  to 
something  of  the  level  of  the  poet,  and  enable  him  ^  to  see  as 
from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.[ 

We  believe,  then,  that  it  is  to  those  thinkers  who  have  ap- 
proached the  criticism  of  poetry  or  art,  in  this  spirit — and  have 
viewed  the  great  productions  of  literature,  not  as  mere  combina- 
tions of  dead  elements,  joined  together  by  dexterous  apposition, 
but  as  so  many  living  forms,  in  which  the  spirit  of  humanity^ 
under  a  divine  guidance,  has  found  expression — and  have  applied 
to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  these,  the  same  variety  of  view 
and  range  of  emotion  which  they  would  have  permitted  to  them- 
selves in  poetical  representation — that  most  of  what  is  original  or 
valuable  in  our  criticism  is  to  be  traced. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  this  may  be  true  as  a 
general  principle,  the  objection,  in  this  case,  lies  rather  to  its 
application ;  tnat,  on  the  one  hand,  the  test  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  literature,  is  too  systematically  employ- 
ed, and  urged  beyond  its  due  bounds ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  tne 
opposite  feeling  of  admiration  and  reverence  which  great  works 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  poetical  spirits,  though  vivifying  the 
composition  with  the  eloquence  of  conviction,  is  apt  to  over- 
power the  judgment,  and  to  result  in  vague  eulogy  rather  than 
discriminating  criticism.    Either  would  be  a  formidable  objection 
if  it  existed ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect,  that  to  some  minds 
both  may  seem  apparent  in  these  volumes.     To  our  own,  it 
appears  very  plain  that  the  two  charges  in  a  great   measure 
neutralize  each  other — that  they  are,  in  fact,  inconsistent  in  their 
nature ;  and  that  in  neither  case  does  there  exist  any  substantial 
ground  of  objection. 

If,  indeed,  the  writer  of  these  volumes  had  applied  his 
power  of  presenting  what  he  pleases  in  the  most  irresistibly 
comic  light,  to  things  which,  either  in  nature  or  art,  should 
be  exempt  from  ridicule,  we  should  be  the  last  to  vindicate 
^7  t  I*  F^^^^on  of  talent.  But  from  this  charge  he  is  com- 
plete y  tree.     Those  feelings  which  the  human  heart  consecrate 
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as  holy,  are  sacred  to  him*  Religion,  love,  honour,  self-devotion — 
all  the  charities  of  the  soul — ^are  cherished  and  embalmed  by  him 
in  words  of  music.  In  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is 
that  which  is  truly  g^od  or  great  presented  by  him  under  a  ludi- 
crous point  of  view.  Even  in  dealing  with  the  great  creations  of 
art,  the  same  feeling  of  veneration  is  perceptible.  When  he 
seeks  to  fathom  their  spirit,  or  explain  their  structure,  the  reve^^ 
rence  of  his  words  denotes  his  consciousness  that  a  certain  sacred- 
ness  resides  within.  But  all  compositions  in  poetry  and  art  are 
not  great  compositions ;  few,  indeed,  are  entitled  to  the  name, 
though  they  may  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  and  perhaps 
may  have  been  entitled  to  it.  Nor  are  even  those  which  may 
be  justly  included  in  the  class  of  great  works,  without  flaws  and 
blemishes,  some  of  which  strike  deep  into,  and  deform  their  whole 
structure.  But  more  particularly  among  the  productions  of  our 
own  age,  or  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  how  strangely  min- 
gled in  general  are  great  beauties  with  great  faults; — strange  mis- 
conceptions of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  with  partial  exhibi- 
tions, which  are  both  true  and  beautiful ;  or  limited  and  exclusive 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  poetry  or  art,  leading  to  erroneous, 
though  often  ingenious  and  plausible  theories  of  style — affectation, 
mannerism,  monotony  of  execution.  Are  such  compositions, 
powerful,  brilliant — or  better  than  brilliant,  it  may  be — to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  immunities  as  those  which  we  accord  to  the 
g^at  poets  of  antiquity,  or  the  elder  worthies  of  our  own  coun- 
try — '  the  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule  our 
spirits  from  their  urns  ?'  The  thing,  if  it  were  desirable,  would 
he  impossible;  for  by  no  effort  can  we  invest  the  present  with  the 
same  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  we  regard  the  past.  Let 
their  force,  then,  their  freedom  of  movement,  their  beauty,  be 
admitted,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  acknowledgment ;  but  let  their 
affectations,  either  in  thought  or  style,  their  perverse  theories, 
their  false  vehemence,  their  philosophical  commonplaces,  their 
occasional  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature,  be  exposed  with  the 
same  openness  and  candour.  And  how  is  this  to  be  best  done,  if 
not  by  directing  against  them  the  same  weapon  by  which  in  real 
life  such  follies  roost  effectually  are  exposed  ?  Against  a  grave 
argument  addressed  to  a  roan's  follies  or  prejudices,  some  show 
of  argument  can  always  be  opposed  ;  sometimes,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  party  challenged  may  even  leave  the  field  a  victor ; 
but  present  the  obnoxious  weakness  in  its  naked  absurdity,  sur« 
round  it  with  all  its  comic  accessories,  cover  it  with  a  pile  of 
ludicrous  absurdity, — and  it  shall  go  hard  but  that  conviction 
will  be  produced,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  at  least  in  those  of  all 
who  witness  the  gentle  Passage  of  Arms. 
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He  who  does  tbis,  as  it  is  done  occasionally  in  these  volames, 
and  still  more  so  in  other  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  (not 
included  here — only,  we  hope,  because  they  are  reserved  for  a 
Second  Series,)  does  an  essential  service  to  literature.  A  bold 
and  sweeping  application  of  ridicule  does  more  to  clear  it  of 
false  taste,  conceit,  or  exaggeration,  than  all  the  sapping  and 
mining  of  subtle  argument,  or  logical  deduction,  could  ever  effect. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  ridicule; 
that  we  are  not  presumptuously  pointing  our  shafts  against  mail 
of  proof,  from  which  they  will  recoil  upon  ourselves;  but,  that 
being  once  ascertained,  why  should  not  our  criticism  avail  itself  of 
all  the  resources  of  ludicrous  combination; — that  weapon  which  in 
society  itself,  and  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  is  found,  like 
the  dagger  of  mercy  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  be  the  shortest, 
sharpest,  and  most  conclusive  end  of  strife  ? 

Does  the  power  of  this  weapon,  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
effect  with  which  it  can  be  wielded,  lead  necessarily,  or  even 
probably,  to  its  abuse  ?  We  do  not  well  see  why  it  should  be 
so ;  for,  in  general,  the  very  minds  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
comic  most  readily  arises,  are  those  which  are  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  solemn,  the  sublime,  or  the  profound.  For  both  spring 
from  one  power,  and  rapidity  of  apprehension,  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  embraces  all  the  elements  of  nature  with  indifference ; 
and  though,  like  streams  which  have  flowed  from  a  common  foun- 
tain, they  in  some  cases  diverge  widely  enough,  so  as  never 
again  to  be  brought  within  the  same  range  of  vision;  yet,  in  other 
and  happier  instances,  they  flow  on  in  channels  which  run  side  by 
side,  and  which,  by  a  thousand  currents  on  the  surface  or  under- 
neath, are  perpetually  intermingling  their  waters.  But,  as  the  best 
practical  refutation  of  such  belief,  we  would  ask  with  confi- 
dence, in  the  present  case,  whether  the  author's  almost  unequalled 
command  of  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous  has  tended  in  any 
degree  to  impair  his  sensibility  to  what  is  really  elevated  or 
poetical  ?  or,  whether  the  consciousness  of  his  power  of  ridi- 
cule has  led  him  to  use  it  tyrannously  or  like  a  giant  ?  Has 
its  tendency  been  to  convert  the  writer  into  a  critical  Dragon, 
treating  the  field  of  literature  as  a  province  bound  to  supply  him 
with  an  annual  contingent  of  youthful  victims  ? 

On  the  contrary,  towards  true  poetry,  or  even  the  very  germs 
and  indications  of  poetry — and  towards  all  who  cultivate  it  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  however  unknown  to  fame,  or  of  however 
little  mark  or  likelihood — there  never,  perhaps,  was  criticism 
so  indulgent  and  encouraging.      Justly   is  he   entitled  to  the 

f)raise  he  claims  for  himself,  of  ^  guarding  from  mildew  the 
aurels    on  the  brow  of  the  Muses'  sons."      If»  amidst  the 
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Doiay    Babel   of  ephemeral  strains  -which   assails   his  ear,  he 
catches  the  melody  of  the  simplest  verse  that  embodies  in  truth- 
Ail  words  a  true  emotion,  he  does  not  willingly  let  it  die.     It  is 
to  him  a  labour  of  love  to  preserve  it,  to  prolong  its  echo  into  the 
world ;  to  find  for  it,  by  graceful  and  kindly  introduction,  *  fie 
audience,  and  that  not  few.'     And  where  beauties  are  seen  strug- 
gling with  faults,  but  a  true  poetical  instinct  is  nevertheless  per- 
ceptible under  the  false  taste  with  which  it  is  superficially  en- 
crusted, or  errors  of  theoretical  belief  with  which  circumstances 
and  education  have  encumbered  it ;  while  he  pours  out  upon  the 
latter  a  merciless  flood  of  merriment,  that  compels  even  tne  sub* 
ject  of  the  criticism,  like  one  of  the  spellbound  dancers  under 
the  influence  of  Oberon's  horn,  to  join  in  the  infectious  laugh 
against  himself,  with  what  a  tolerant  and  gentle  spirit  does  he  at 
the  same  time  recognise  and  point  out  to  others  those  redeeming 
traits  of  genius  with  which  these  blemishes  are  associated,  and 
lend  bis  aid  to  the  young  poet  as  he  climbs  *  with  difficulty  and 
labour  hard'  the  steep  of  fame.     A  momentary  burst  of  a  more 
truculent  character — a  quos  ego — may  escape  him,  when,  on  the 
strength  of  a  little  good-natured  commendation  bestowed  on  a 
copy  of  verses,  some  young  bard  will  insist  on  rushing  before  the 
public  with  an  impotent  octavo ;  or  when  another,  quietly  ap- 
propriating the  praise  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  flings  back 
the  good  advices  he  had  received  along  with  it  in  the  face  of  the 
critic ; — but  even  these  displays  of  presumption  or  petulance  do 
not  long  rufile  the  temper  of  his  mmd,  or  materially  affect  the 
tenor  of  the  criticism.     We  are  told  it  was  not  always  so — and 
some  imperfect  recollections  of  our  own,  point  back  to  times  when 
offences  against  the  code  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste  did  not 
escape  so  easily ;  but  years  and  experience  have  in  this  case  pro- 
duced their  usual  effect,  in  softening  down  those  early  asperities. 
For,  as  we  grow  older,  the  knowledge  of  the  pain  which  even  one 
harsh  word  can  inflict  on  a  sensitive  mind,  seeking,  after  the  best 
of  its  ability,  to  win  respect  from  the  respected,  perpetually  gives 
us  pause ;  and  makes  us  hesitate  to  employ  the  language  of  cen- 
sure even  where  conscience  tells  us  the  censure  would  be  just. 
In  criticism,  as  in  other  things,  the  views  we  form  and  express 
after  the  close  of  our  Eighth  lustre,  are  widely  different  from 
those  we  took  under  the  consulship  of  Plancus. 

The  absence  of  another  element  which  is  too  apt  to  trouble  our 
views  of  literature,  is  remarkable  in  these  volumes.  It  is  true  that 
Political  feeling',  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which,  in  such 
a  country  as  Great  Britain,  it  must  always  affect  society,  now 
mingles  far  less  than  it  did  with  the  criticism  of  literature.  The 
courtesies  of  jionourable  warfare,  at  least,  are  generally  observed ; 
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and  not  anfrequently,  nor  ungeneromly,  it  the  tribnte  of  praiBe 
paid  to  the  successful  efforts  of  a  political  antagonist.  But  in 
the  criticism  of  these  volumes,  and  of  those  kindred  essays  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  there  is  not  only  nothing  harsh  or  un- 
kind towards  those  of  opposite  sentiments ;  but,  we  might  more 
truly  say,  an  absolute  negation  of  the  very  feeling  of  political  dif- 
ference. Genius  is  revered  and  embraced  as  of  no  party ;  for  the 
domain  of  poetry  is  here  regarded  as  a  peaceful  and  hallowed 
ground.»a  GotUS'^uAer  where,  if  nowhere  else  on  this  side  of 
time,  politics  su^  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  agitation  of  ali- 
enating questions  mi^y  be  at  rest — and  contending  parties  may 
lower  and  fold  their  banners  as  if  beneath  the  roof  of  a  common 
sanctuary,  or  above  some  honoured  and  lamented  grave. 

Thus  much  for  the  spirit  in  which  these  observations  on  art 
and  literature  are  composed.  As  little  foundation  is  there,  we 
think,  for  the  other  supposition,  that  the  criticism  they  contain  is 
exaggerated  in  its  praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  with  definite 
reasons,  or  leading  to  no  sufficiently  tangible  result.  Indeed,  as 
regards  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  generally  all  the  hUer 
criticism  of  the  same  writer,  the  supposition  would  be  eminently 
inapplicable.  In  the  paper  entitled,  *  An  hour's  talk  on  Poetry,' 
the  manner  in  which  tne  works  of  the  g^reat  poets  of  the  present 
age  are  dealt  with,  in  considering  the  question  whether  any 
of  them  have  produced  a  work  entitled  to  be  called  a  great 
poetHf  sufficiently  shows  with  what  discrimination  of  good  and 
bad— of  performance  and  failure — the  claims  of  contemporary 
genius  are  estimated.  But  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  the 
critic  deals  with  Wordsworth,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  idea  of  that  indiscriminating  style  of  criticism  which  can 
see  no  blemish  in  a  favourite,  as  it  can  recognize  no  merit  in 
an  opponent  No  one  has  laboured  so  assiduously  as  the  au« 
thor  of  these  Recreations  in  the  task  of  conversion  of  the  public 
mind,  first  to  tolerate,  and  at  last  to  admire,  Wordsworth.  His 
earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  deep  meaning  of  his  poetry,  avoiding  as  it  did  all  the  ordi- 
nary and  popular  means  of  excitement,  and  to  attune  their  ears 
to  its  solemn  and  soothing  harmonies.  He  states  no  more  than 
the  simple  truth,  when  be  says,  with  a  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  what  he  believes  to  be  a  high  and  useful  end,  that  he  has 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  Wordsworth's  poetry  not  only  over 
this  island,  but  the  furthest  dependencies  of  the  British  empire, 
and  throughout  the  states  of  America.     *  Many  thousands,'  he 
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*  hearts  were  free,  how  to  look  on  it  with  those  eyes  of  lore 

*  which  alone  can  discover  the  beautiful.    Communications  have 

•  been  made  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  heart  of 

•  India — from  the  Occident  and  orient — thanking  us  for  having 

•  vindicated  and  extended  the  fame  of  the  best  of  our  living  bards, 

*  till  the  name  of  Wordsworth  has  become  a  household  word  on 
<  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges.     It  would  have  been  so  had 
^  we  never  been  born,  but  not  so  soon.'     But  as  it  was  the  labour 
of  bis  earlier  years  to  teach  the  public  to  understand  and  admire 
this  great  poet,  so  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  maturer  age  to  take 
care  that  tne  admiration  which  he  has  thus  been  the  main  cause 
of  instilling  into  the  public  mind,  shall  prove  not  a  blind  idola- 
try, but  a  discriminating  devotion.     Accordingly,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  great  ability  employed  in  the  cause  of  virtue  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  yet  with  the  candour  and  dignified 
sincerity  with  which  one  man  of  genius  ought  to  deal  with 
another,  he  points  out,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes,  not  a  few 
defects  of  omission  and  commission  in  the  works  of  this  great 
artist : — Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  instance  we  are  about  to 
quote,  where  he  ventu|es  to  bring  into  question  Wordsworth's 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  religious  poet  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  censures,  in  the  *  Excursion,'  the  absence  of  any  thing  beyond 
a  kind  of  natural-religious  creed — such  as  might  have  been  enter- 
tained under  a  system  of  refined  mythologies — or  at  best  (to  ,, 
quote  an  expression  of  Bentham)  a  species  of  poetical  Cburch- 
of-Englandism; — in  a  manner  so  plain  and  uncompromising  as 
may  not  unlikely  appear  startling,  as  it  certainly  wUl  be  new  to 
the  students  of  Wordsworth ;  the  religious  character  of  his  inspi- 
ration having  been  always  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  those  bases 
upon  which  all  argument  as  to  his  merits  must  proceed.     We  . 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  as  yet  fuUv  acquiesce  in  the 
'remarks  we  are  about  to  quote ;  but  believing  that  they  must 
have   proceeded  from  deep  consideration  of  the  subject  —  and 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  mind  certainly  not  disposed  to  regard 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  or  its  influences,  in  an  unfavourable 
spirit,  we  extract  the  passage  as  one  well  worthy  of  mature  study  j 
on  the  part  of  his  warmest  admirers : — 

<  Among  the  great  living  poets,  Wordsworth  is  the  one  whose  poetry 
is  to  us  the  most  inexplicable — with  all  our  reverence  for  bis  transcen- 
dent genins,  we  do  not  fear  to  say  the  most  open  to  the  most  serious' 
charges— on  the  score  of  its  religion.  From  the  first  line  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads"  to  the  last  of  the  '<  Excursion,*'  it  is  avowedly  one  system  of  , 
thought  and  feeling,  embracing  bis  experiences  of  tinman  life,  and  bis  / 
meditations  on  the  moral  government  of  tliis  world.  The  human  heart 
— the  human  mind — the  human  soul — to  use  \m  own  fine  words — is 
**  the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song."   There  are  few,  perhnps  none 
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of  our  affections-busing  that  term  in  its  larg^est  sense — which  have  not 
been  either  slightly  touched  upon,  or  fnllj  treated,  by  Wordsworth.  In 
his  poetry,  therefore,  we  behold  an  image  of  what,  to  his  eye,  appears  to 
be  human  life.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  some  great  and  lamentable  de- 
fect in  that  image,  marring  both  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  representa- 
tion ?     We  think  there  is — and  that  it  lies  in  his  Religion. 

*  In  none  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  previous  to  his  "  Excursion,"  is 
there  any  allusion  made,  except  of  the  most  trivial  and  transient  kind,  to 
Revealed  Religion.  He  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  Christian  poet. 
The  hopes  that  lie  beyond  the  grave — and  the  many  hoty  and  awfnl 

feelings  in  which  on  earth  these  hopes  are  enshrined  and  fed are  rarely 

if  ever  part  of  the  character  of  any  of  the  persons — male  or  female old 

tor  young— brought  before  us  in  his  beautiful  Pastorals.  Yet  all  the 
lost  interesting  and  affecting  ongoings  of  this  life  are  exquisitely  deli- 
eated — and  innumerable  of  course  are  the  occasions  on  wMch,  had  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  revealed  religion  been  in  Wordsworth's  heart 
puring  the  hours  of  inspiration — and  he  often  has  written  like  a  man 
inspired — they  must  have  found  expression  in  his  strains ;  and  the  per- 
sonages, humble  or  high,  that  figure  in  his  representatiotis,  would  have 
been,  in  their  joys  or  their  sorrows,  their  temptations  and  their  trials, 
Christians.    But  most  assuredly  this  is  not  the  case;  the  religion  of  this 

great  Poet — in  all  his  poetry  published  prei^us  to  the  <•  Excursion" 

is  but  the  "  Religion  of  the  Woods." 

*  Tn  the  «  Excursion,"  his  religion  is  brought  forward— prominently 
and  conspicuously — in  many  elaborate  dialogues  between  Priest,  Pedlar, 
Poet,  and  Solitary.  And  a  very  high  religion  it  often  is ;  but  is  it  Chris- 
tianity ?  No — it  is  not.  There  are  glimpses  given  of  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines;  just  as  if  the  various  philosophical  disquisitions,  in  which 
the  Poem  abounds,  would  be  imperfect  without  some  allusion  to  the 

Christian  creed.     The  interlocutors — eloquent  as  they  all  are say  but 

little  on  that  theme ;  nor  do  they  show — if  we  except  the  Priest much 

interest  in  it— any  solicitude;  they  may  all,  for  any  thing  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  be  deists.  • 

*  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  Wordsworth  was  deterred  from 
entering  on  such  a  theme  by  the  awe  of  his  spirit.  But  there  is  no 
appearance  of  this  having  been  the  case  in  any  one  single  passage  in  the 
whole  poem.  Nor  could  it  have  been  the  case  with  such  a  man— a  man 
privileged,  by  the  power  God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  to  speak  unto  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  all  themes,  however  high  and  holy,  which 
the  children  of  men  can  feel  and  understand.  Christianity,  during  almost 
all  their  disquisitions,  lay  in  the  way  of  all  the  speakers,  as  they  kept 
journeying  among  the  hills.  /       F^ 

«  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  solitude  I " 

But  they,  one  and  all,  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  perceiving  it.  looked 
upon  It  with  a  cold  and  indifferent  regard,  and  passed  by  into^he  poet  rv 
breathing  from  the  dewy  woods,  or  lowering  from  the  doudyS 
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Their  talk  is  of  <<  Palmyra  central,  in  the  desert,"  rather  than  of  Jerusa* 
lein.  On  the  mythology  of  the  Heathen  much  beautiful  poetry  is  be* 
stowed,  but  none  on  the  theology  of  the  Christian.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

'  This  omission  is  felt  the  more  deeply — the  more  sadly — from  such 
introduction  as  there  is  of  Christianity;  for  one  of  the  books  of  the  % 
"  Excursion"  begins  with  a  very  long,  and  a  very  noble  eulogy  on  the  i 
Church  Establishment  in  England.     How  happened  it  that  he  who  pro-  I 
nonnced  such  eloquent  panegyric — that  they  who  so  devoutly  inclined 
their  ear  to  imbibe  it — should  have  been  all  contented  with 

<<  That  basis  laid,  these  principles  of  faith 
Announced," 

and  yet  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  discussions,  before  and  after, 
have  forgotten  apparently  that  there  was  either  Christianity  or  a  Chris- 
tian Chufqh  in  the  world  ? 

*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  thoughtful  and  sincere  student 
of  this  great  poet*8  works,  must  regard  such  omission — such  inconsis- 
tency or  contradiction — with  more  than  the  pain  of  regret ;  for  there  is 
no  relief  afforded  to  our  defrauded  hearts  from  any  quarter  to  which  we 
can  look.  A  pledge  has  been  given,  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  a  Christian  poet  shall  be  put  forth  and  exercised  for  our  behoof — for 
our  delight  and  instruction ;  all  other  poetry  is  to  sink  away  before  the 
heavenly  splendour;  Urania^  or  a  greater  muse,  is  invoked;  and  after 
all  this  solemn,  and  more  than  solemn  preparation  made  for  our  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries,  we  are  put  off  with  a  well-merited  encomium  on) 
the  Charch  of  Englan'd,  from  Bishop  to  Curate  inclusive ;  and  though 
we  have  much  fine  poetry,  and  some  high  philosophy,  it  would  puzzle 
the  most  ingenious  to  detect  much,  or  any.  Christian  religion.     *     * 

*  This  utter  absence  of  Revealed  Religion,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  all-in-ail.— fur  in  such  trials  in  real  life  it  is  all-in-all,  or  we  regard 
the  existence  of  sin  or  sorrow  with  repugnance — shocks  far  deeper  feel- 
ings within  us  than  those  of  taste;  and  throws  over  the  whole  poem  to 
which  the  tale  of  Margaret  belongs,  an  unhappy  suspicion  of  hollownessi 
and  insincerity  in  that  poetical  religion  which  at  tlie  best  is  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute indee<l  for  the  light  that  is  from  heaven.  Above  all,  it  flings,  as 
indeed  we  have  intimated,  an  air  of  absurdity  over  the  orthodox  Church - 
of'Englandism — for  once  to  quote  a  not  inexpressive  barbarism  of  Ben- 
tbam — which  every  now  and  then  breaks  out  either  in  passing  compli- 
ment— amounting  to  but  a  bow-— ^r  in  eloquent  laudation,  during  which 
the  poet  appears  to  be  prostrate  on  his  knees.  He  speaks  nobly  of 
cathedrals,  and  minsters,  and  so  forth,  reverendly  adorning  all  the  land ; 
but  in  none — no,  not  one  of  the  houses  of  the  humble,  the  hovels  of  the 
poor  into  which  he  takes  us — is  the  religion  preached  in  those  cathe- 
drals and  minsters,  and  chanted  in  prayer  to  the  pealing  organ,  repre- 
sented as  the  power  that  in  peace  supports  the  roof-tree,  lightens  the 
hearth,  and  is  the  guardian,  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  lowly  dwelling.  Can 
this  be  right  ?  Impossible.  And  when  we  find  the  Christian  religion 
thus  exdoded  from  Poetry,  otherwise  as  good  as  evfer  was  produced  by 
human  genins,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Poet,  and  of  the  world  of 
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thoQght  and  feeling,  fanoj  and  imagination,  in  which  he  breathe9>  nor 
fears  to  declare  to  all  men  that  he  belieres  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
order  of  the  High  Priests  of  nature?' 

So  far,  indeed,  from  being  of  too  vague  and  generalizing  a 
kind,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  character  of  the  criticism 
contained  in  these  volumes  and  similar  essays,  is  mainly  distin- 


general  views  as  to  the  plan  and  spirit 
deed  its  minute  dissection  of  particular  passages,  both  as  to 
thought  and  diction,  carries  us  back  to  the  school  of  Johnson  and 
Addison,  rather  than  to  our  own  time.  In  criticism,  as  in  poiiti- 
cal  opinion,  and  in  many  other  speculative  questions,  there  seems 
to  be  a  periodical  oscillation ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  height  to 
which  the  pendulum  had  been  carried  on  the  one  side,  is  the  force 
of  its  recoiling  impulse  towards  the  other.  The  grasp  and  com- 
prehension of  Dr  Johnson's  mind,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from 
yielding  too  much  to  the  current  which  had  then  set  in  favour  of 
mere  verbal  criticism ;  and  though  we  may  often  think  that  his 
principles  of  criticism  were  too  purely  rationalizing,  and  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  higher  efforts  of  the  imagination  cold  and  unim- 
passioned^  yet  he  certainly  combines,  in  a  manner  which,  we  think, 
would  at  the  present  day  be  well  worthy  of  imitation,  the  criti- 
cism of  generals  with  particulars.  But  with  Johnson  the  manly 
and  philosophic  criticism  of  the  last  century  may  be  said  to  close. 
After  him  it  took  the  direction  of  mere  judgments  of  detail^-esa- 
mioations  of  fragmentary  passages — censures  of  broken  metaphors 
— eulogies  of  mere  polish  and  correctness  of  expression — till  all 
sympatny  with  a  happy  daring,  either  in  design  or  execution,  dis- 
appeared. The  evil  having  thus  reached  an  extreme,  it  was 
natural  that  the  tendency  towards  an  opposite  system  should  be 
carried  too  far.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascnbe  that  grater  latitude 
of  view  and  warmth  of  tone  which  characterizes  the  criticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  influence  of  Germany;  but  al- 
though the  spirit  of  our  criticism  was  unquestionably  materially 
influenced,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  study  of  German  literature, 
we  are  convinced  that,  in  its  origin,  it  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
that  source.  In  truth,  in  both  countries  the  change  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  and  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  natural  reaction  which  followed  against  an  effete  and  worn-out 
system.  In  the  commencement,  the  change  was  certainly  most 
beneficial  to  literature.  The  point  of  view  from  which  we  were 
taujrht  to  r^rard  the  productions  of  poetry  and  art  was  raiseti ; 
whue,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  sublimated  to  aueh  an  extent 
as  to  render  every  thing  misty  and  indistinct,  or  to  substitute  for 
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a  criticiMD  dealiog  with  the  common  fe«liogs  that  interest  huma^ 
nitj)  the  vapouni  of  a  shadowy  tystem  of  metaphysiee.  But  by 
degrees  it  was  found  to  be  much  easier  to  deal  with  these  generali* 
des  and  abstractions^  than  to  descend  to  particulars ; — to  frame  a 
theory,  or  write  a  philosopical  essay  having  the  slenderest  appli- 
cation to  the  case  in  hand,  than  to  direct  the  criticism  to  the  real 
appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  reviewed.  The  poet  or  the  au- 
tnor  seemed  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  scene;  leaving  nothing 
\)ehind  but  a  cloudy  baclcground,  on  which  might  be  traced  a 
magnified  image  of  the  Reviewer.  At  best,  our  criticism  became 
in  a  great  measure  limited  to  some  sketch  of  the  general  design 
of  the  work,  and  its  relation  to  the  particular  theory  patronized 
for  the  time  by  the  critic ;  often  praising  or  blaming  empirically, 
and  without  statement  of  reasons  at  ail;  and  generally  without 
any  due  thought  bestowed  upon  this  enquiry — whether  upon  anff 
theory  or  upon  any  plan  whatever^  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
careful,  classical^  and  compact ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  slovenly,  dis- 
jointed, inharmonious,  or  even  ungrammaticaU 

We  do  not  here  mean  to  say  that  our  Periodical  Criticism 
has  not  been  distinguished  by  many  admirable  exceptions  from 
this  general  censure, — we  shall  not  at  present  indicate  particu- 
larly where  they  are  to  be  found, — but  we  are  satisfied  that,  as 
applied  to  much  of  the  criticism  of  our  last  decennmm^  the  remark 
is  just.  NoWt  to  this  system  of  general  blame  and  praise,  un- 
accompanied by  a  due  application  of  critical  particulars,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  writer  of  these  Recreations  stands  completely  opposed. 
Witness  the  following  observations,  which  form  the  commence- 
ment of  a  very  beautiful  paper,  entitled,  *  A  Few  Words  on 
Thomson:'— 

^  Thomson's  genius  does  not  so  often  delic^ht  us  by  exquisite  minute 
touches  in  the  description  of  nature  as  that  of  Cowper.  It  loves  to  paint 
on  a  great  scale,  and  to  dash  objects  off  sweepingly  by  bold  strokes — 
toch,  indeed,  as  have  almost  always  distinguished  the  mighty  masters  of 
the  lyre  and  the  rainbow.  Cowper  sets  natnre  before  yonr  eyes — Thom- 
son before  your  imagination.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Both.  Be  assured 
that  boih  poets  had  pored  night  and  day  upon  her — in  all  her  aspects-- 
and  that  she  had  revealed  herself  fully  to  both.  But  they,  in  their 
religion,  elected  different  modes  of  worship — and  both  were  worthy  of 
the  mighty  mother.  In  one  mood  of  mind  we  love  Cowper  best,  in 
soother  Thomson.  Sometimes  the  Seasons  are  almost  a  Task — and 
sometimes  the  Task  is  out  of  Sea^^on.  There  is  delightful  distinct- 
ness in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Bard  of  01  ney— glorious  gloom  or  glim- 
mer in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard  of  Ednara.  Cowper  paints  trees — 
Thomson  woods.  Thomson  paints,  io  a  few  wondrous  lines,  rivers  from 
sonrae  to  sea,  hke  the  mighty  Burrampooter— Cowper,  in  many  no  very 
wondrous  lines,  brightens  up  one  bend  of  a  stream,  or  awakens  our  fancy 
to  the  murmur  of  some  single  waterfall.    But  »  truce  to  antithesis— a 
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deceptive  style  of  criticism — and  see  how  Thomson  sings  of  Snow.  Why, 
in  the  following  lines,  as  well  as  Christopher  North  in  bis  Winter  Rhap- 
sody— 

*<  The  cherish'd  fields 

Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 

*Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current." 

Nothing  can  be  more  vivid.    'Tis  of  the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum. 

<  Here  is  a  touch  like  one  of  Cowper's.  Note  the  beauty  of  the  epithet 
"  brown,"  where  all  that  is  motionless  is  white^- 

<<  The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants." 

That  one  word  proves  the  poet.     Does  it  riot? 

*  The  entire  description  from  which  these  two  sentences  are  selected 
by  memory^-a  critic  you  may  always  trust  to — is  admirable ;  except  in 
one  or  two  places  where  Thomson  seems  to  have  striven  to  be  strongly 
pathetic,  and  where  he  seems  to  as  to  have  overshot  his  mark,  and  to 
have  ceased  to  be  perfectly  natural.     Thus — 

**  Drooping,  the  ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands. 
The  fruit  ofall  his  toil." 

'  The  image  of  the  ox  is  as  good  as  possible.  We  see  him,  and  could 
paint  him  in  oils.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  notion  of  his  "  demanding  the 
fruit  of  all  his  toils" — to  which  we  freely  acknowledge  the  worthy  ani- 
mal was  well  entitled — sounds,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  rather  fantastical. 
Call  it  doubtful — for  Jemmy  was  never  utterly  in  the  wrong  in  any  sen- 
timent.    Again — 

«  The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth, 
JVith  looks  of  dumb  despair" 

The  second  line  is  perfect ;  but  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  agreed  with  us^ — 
one  night  at  Ambrose's — that  the  third  was  not  quite  right.  Sheep,  he 
agreed  with  us,  do  not  deliver  themselves  up  to  despair  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  here  Thomson  transferred  what  would  have  been  his 
own  feeling  in  a  corresponding  condition,  to  animals  who  dreadlessly  fol- 
low their  instincts.  Thomson  redeems  himself  in  what  immediately  suc- 
ceeds— 

"  Then,  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow."  y 

For,  as  they  disperse,  they  do  look  very  sad — and  no  doubt  are  so ;  but 
had  they  been  in  despair,  they  would  not  so  readily,  and  constantly,  and 
imiformly,  and  successfully,  have  taken  to  the  digging,  but  whole  6ocks 
bad  perished.         ♦  »  ♦ 

<  Did  you  ever  see  water  beginning  to  change  itself  into  ice  ?  Yes. 
Then  try  to  describe  the  sight.  Success  in  that  trial  will  prove  jon  a 
poet.  People  do  not  prove  themselves  poets  only  by  writing  long  poems. 
A  line — two  words — may  show  that  they  are  the  Muse's  sons.     How 
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exquisitely  does  Boras  picture  to  our  eyes  moonlight  water  undergoing 
an  ice-change? 

<^  The  chilly  frost  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept  gently  crusting  o*er  the  glittering  stream  t  '^ 

Thomson  does  it  with  an  almost  finer  spirit  of  perception — or  concep- 
tion— or  memory — or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it ;  for  our  part, 
we  call  It  genius— 

«  An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blueJUm,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream." 

And  afterwards,  having  frozen  the  entire  stream  into  a  '^  crystal  pave* 
ment,*'  bow  strongly  doth  he  conclude  thus— 

"  Uie  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  belowJ* 

Here,  again,  'tis  pleasant  to  see  the  peculiar  genius  of  Cowper  contrasted 
with  that  of  Thomson.  The  gentle  Cowper  delighting,  for  the  roost 
part,  in  tranquil  images — for  his  life  was  past  amidst  tranquil  nature ;  the 
enthusiastic  Thomson,  more  pleased  with  images  of  power.  Cowper 
says— 

«*  On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved,  while  silentlt/  beneath. 
And  unperceivedy  the  current  steals  away^ 

<  All  those  children  of  the  Pensive  Public  who  have  been  much  at 
Fcbool,  know  Thomson's  description  of  the  wolves  among  the  Alps, 
Apennines,  and  Pyrenees, 

<<  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  I 
Burning  for  blood,  bony  and  gaunt  and  grim,*'  &c. 

The  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng« 
lisb  descriptive  poetry ;  but  the  last  ten  are  positively  bad.  Here  they 
are — 

<<  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought ! 

Even  beauty,  force  divine  I  at  whose  bright  glance 

The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften'd  gaze. 

Now  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 

But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attack, 

The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent. 

On  churchyard  drear,  ^inhuman  to  relate !) 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fiedl,  and  dig 

The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave ;  o'er  which, 

Mix'd  with  foul  shades  and  frighted  ghosts,  they  howl." 

Wild  beasts  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  human  eye — they  think  us  ugly 
customers,  and  sometimes  stand  shilly-shallying  in  our  presence,  in  an 
awkward  but  alarming  attitude,  of  hunger  mixed  with  fear.  A  single 
wolf  seldom  or  never  attacks  a  man.  He  cannot  stand  the  face.  But  a 
person  would  need  to  have  a  godlike  face  indeed  to  terrify  therewith  an 
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armj  of  wolves  8ome  thousand  strong.  It  wonld  be  the  height  of  pre- 
snmption  in  any  man,  though  beautiful  as  Moore  thought  Byron,  to 
attempt  it.    If  so,  then 

<<  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought," 

is,  under  the  circumstances^  ludicrous.  Still  more  so  is  the  trash  about 
<*  beaUtj)  force  ditine  I**  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves 
some  thousand  strong,  "  and  hungry  as  the  grave,"  that  they  should  all 
fall  down  on  their  knees  before  a  sweet  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  merely 
because  the  young  lady  was  so  beautiful  that  she  might  have  sat  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  for  a  frontispiece  to  Mr  Watts's  Souvenir.  'Tis  all 
stuff,  too,  about  the  generous  lion  standing  in  softened  gaze  at  beaut y*8 
bright  glance.  True,  he  has  been  known  to  look  with  a  certain  aort  of 
soft  surliness  upon  a  pretty  Caffre  girl,  and  to  walk  past  without  eating 
her — but  simply  because,  an  hour  or  two  before,  he  had  dined  on  a  Hot- 
tentot Venus.  The  secret  lay  not  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  stomach.  Still 
the  notion  is  a  popular  one,  and  how  exquisitely  has  Spenser  changed  it 
into  the  divinest  poetry  in  the  character  of  the  attendant  lion  of 

"  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milkwhite  lamb!" 

But  Thomson,  so  far  from  making  poetry  of  it  in  this  passage,  has  vul-« 
garized  and  blurred  by  it  the  natural  and  inevitable  emotion  of  terror 
and  pity.  Famished  wolves  hawking  up  the  dead  is  a  dreadful  image — 
but  **  inhuman  to  relate,'*  is  not  an  expression  heavily  laden  with  mean- 
ing ;  and  the  sudden,  abrupt,  violent,  and,  as  we  feel,  unnatural  intro- 
duction of  ideas  purely  superstitious,  at  the  close,  is  revolting,  and 
miserably  mars  the  terrible  truth.' 

The  homeliness  of  some  of  the  illustrations  and  expressions  in 
the  preceding  passage,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  very  singular  style  of  these  Recreations — illustrating  the 
grandest  objects  by  the  most  familiar,  and,  by  its  homeliness, 
perplexing  critics.  This  imbroglio  appears  of  course  still  more 
conspicuous  and  even  startling,  in  those  papers  where  the  writer 
abandons  himself  with  less  restraint  to  the  comic  vein.  Side  by 
side  with  the  most  fancifully  beautiful  illustrations,  or  following 
close  on  some  passage  of  poetic  and  musical  diction,  comes 
some  picture  most  prosaically  ludicrous — some  slang  phrase  of 
the  day — some  quotation,  how  changed  from  its  original  appli- 
cation ! — or  some  Scotch  expression,  tempting  to  the  writer  by  its 
graphic  force  and  the  comic  associations  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  result  is  a  strange  composite,  blending  all  orders 
of  architecture,  and  employing  all  materials,  from  porphyry  and 
lapis  lazuli  down  to  the  commonest  brick  and  mortar.  It  reminds 
us  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  in  which  Saracenic  domes  are  strange- 
ly imposed  upon  Gothic  naves,  and  blocks  of  Egyptian  granite 
are  fantastically  mingled  with  Italian  marble  and  mosaic:  yet  all 
blended  into  a  marvellous  arabesquei  and  possessing  a  strange 
unity  and  originality  of  character. 
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With  all  this,  however,  we  must  own  that  we  would  not  re- 
gret if  the  contrasts  were  somewhat  less  violent,  and  if  here 
and  there  an  obtrusive  epithet  or  image  were  eliminated.  We 
do  not  know  that  to  any  of  them  the  term  coarseness  can  be 
justly  applied.  But  if  the  line  of  division  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  be  slender,  Still  more  so  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  familiar  from  the  vulgar  :  and  were  there  no  other  rea- 
son for  erring  on  the  side  of  caution,  it  should  be  sufficient  that 
this  style,  seductive  as  it  always  must  be  from  its  variety  and  ap- 
parent ease,  wouUl  soon  become  intolerable  in  imitation.  The 
transitions  from  the  most  elevated  views  to  the  most  ludicrous — 
and  from  the  most  select  and  ornate  expression  to  the  most 
homely  vernacular,  may  be  harmonized  ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  to  a 
great'  extent  harmonized  in  this  case  by  the  dexterous  workman- 
ship of  genius.  But  the  enforced  sentimentalism,  or  still  more 
enforced  humour,  of  those  who  have  attempted  the  imitation  of 
this  school  of  writing, — the  absolute  want  of  all  fusion  of  the 
opposite  elements  in  their  elaborate  impromptus — their  choice 
of  coarse  expression  or  imagery  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  in 
the  original,  where  it  serves  the  purpose  only  of  occasional 
discords  in  music, — oblige  us  to  say,  that  unless  where  redeemed 
by  the  highest  talent,  this  style  of  writing  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  offensive  that  can  be  attempted :  and  that,  highly 
as  we  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  which  the  author  of  these 
volumes  has  carried  into  criticism,  and  the  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  humour  as  well  as  ima- 
gination and  judgment  to  the  estimate  of  literature,  we  al- 
most doubt  whether  the  benefit  has  not  been  practically  ba- 
lanced by  the  injury  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  a  system  of 
criticism,  founded,  as  is  generally  the  case,  rather  on  an  imitation 
of  his  manner  than  his  spirit;  and  which  has  preserved  and 
exaggerated  bis  faults,  without  approaching  bis  excellences. 

We  shall  now  select4  almost  at.  random,  a  few  passages  as 
characteristic  of  these  volumes ;  beginning  with  one  wnich  occurs 
in  the  paper  entitled  Christopher  in  his  Aviary — a  paper  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  minute  de- 
tails of  nature,  as  well  as  by  that  power  of  suggestion  and 
imagination  which  can  make  the  meanest  thing  that  feelsi  the 
means  of  unlocking  the  deepest  sources  of  the  pathetic  or  sub- 
lime. It  has  the  grandeury  without  the  quaintness  and  pedantry, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  sepulchral  strains : — 

'  Why  do  the  songs  of  the  Blackbird  and  Thrush  make  us  think  of 
the  songless  Starling  ?  It  matters  not.  We  do  think  of  him,  and 
see  him  too — a  loreable  bird,  and  his  abode  is  majestic.  What  an  ob- 
ject of  wonder  and  awe  is  an  old  Castle  to  a  boyish  imagination  !     Its 
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height  how  dreadful  I  np  to  whose  mouldering  edges  his  fear  carries  him, 
and  hangs  him  over  the  battlements!  What  beauty  in  those  u nap- 
proachable  wall-flowers,  that  cast  a  brightness  on  the  old  brown  stones 
of  the  edifice,  and  make  the  horror  pleasing !  That  sound  so  far  below, 
is  the  sound  of  a  stream  the  eye  cannot  reach— of  a  waterfall  echoing 
for  ever  among  the  black  rocks  and  pools.  The  school-boy  knows  but 
little  of  the  history  of  the  old  Castle— but  that  little  is  of  war,  and 
witchcraft,  and  imprisonment,  and  bloodshed.  The  ghostly  glimmer  of 
antiquity  appals  him — he  visits  the  ruin  only  with  a  companion,  and  at 
raid-day.  There  and  then  it  was  that  we  first  saw  a  Starling.  We 
heard  something  wild  and  wonderful  in  their  harsh  scream,  as  they  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  the  battlements,  or  ilew  out  of  the  chinks  and  cran- 
nies. There  were  Martens,  too,  so  diflferent  in  their  looks  from  the 
pretty  House- Swallows — Jack-daws  clamouring  afresh  at  every  time  we 
waved  our  caps,  or  vainly  slung  a  pebble  towards  their  nests — and  one 
grove  of  elms,  to  whose  top,  much  lower  than  the  castle,  came,  ever  and 
anon,  some  noiseless  Heron  from  the  Muirs. 

«  Ruins!    Among  all  the  external  objects  of  imagination,  surely  they 
are  most  affecting  I    Some  sumptuous  edifice  of  a  former  age,  still  stand- 
ing in  its  undecayed  strength,  has  undoubtedly  a  great  command  over 
us,  from  the  ages  that  have  flowed  over  it ;  but  the  mouldering  edifice 
which  Nature  has  begun  to  win  to  herself,  and  to  dissolve  into  her  own 
busom,  is  far  more  touching  to  the  heart,  and  more  awakening  to  the 
spirit.     It  is  beautiful  in  its  decay — not  merely  because  green  leaves, 
and  wild  flowers,  and  creeping  mosses  soften  its  rugged  frowns,  but  be- 
cause they  have  sown  themselves  on  the  decay  of  greatness;  they  are 
monitors  to  our  fancy,  like  the  flowers  on  a  grave,  of  the  untroubled 
rest  of  the  dead.     Battlements  riven  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  cloistered 
arches  reft  and  rent,  speak  to  us  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  piety  of  our 
ancestors,  of  the  pride  of  their  might,  and  the  consolations  of  their  sor- 
row :  they  revive  dim  shadows  of  departed  life,  evoked  from  the  land  of 
forgetfulness ;  but  they  touch  us  more  deeply  when  the  brightness 
which  the  sun  flings  on  the  broken  arches,  and  the  warbling  of  birds 
that  are  nestled  in  the  chambers  of  princes,  and  the  moaning  of  winds 
through  the  crevices  of  towers^  round  which  the  surges  of  war  were 
shattered  and  driven  back,  lay  tbose  phantoms  again  to  rest  in  their 
silent  bed,  and  show  us,  in  the  monuments  of  human  life  and  power,  the. 
visible  footsteps  of  Time  and  Oblivion,  coming  on  in  their  everlasting 
and  irresistible  career,  to  sweep  down  our  perishable  race,  and  to  reduce 
all  the  forms  of  our  momentary  being  into  the  undistinguishable  ele- 
ments of  t^jeir  original  nothing. 

<  What  is  there  below  the  skies  like  the  place  of  mighty  and  departed 
cities?  the  vanishing  or  vanished  capitals  of  renowned  empires  ?  There 
is  no  other  such  desolation.  The  solitudes  of  nature  may  be  wild  and 
drear,  but  they  are  not  like  the  solitude  from  which  human  glory  is 
swept  away.  The  overthrow  or  decay  of  mighty  human  power  is,  of 
all  thoughts  that  can  enter  the  mind,  the  most  overwhelming.  The 
whole  imagination  is  at  once  stirred  by  the  prostration  of  that,  round 
which  so  many  high  associations  have  been  collected  for  so  many  ages. 
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Besaty  seemB  bom  bat  to  perish,  and  its  fragility  is  seen  and  felt  to  be 
inherent  in  it  hy  a  law  of  its  being.     But  power  gives  stability,  as  it 
were,  to  human  thought,  and  we  forget  our  own  peribhahle  nature  in 
the  spectacle,  of  some  abiding  and  enduring  greatness.     Our  own  little 
fpan  of  years — our  own  confined  region  of  space — are  lost  in  the  endu* 
ranee  and  far-spread  dominion  of  some  mighty  state,  and  we  feel  as  if 
ve  partook  of  its  deep-set  and  triumphant  strength.     When,  therefore, 
t  great  and  ancient  empire  falls  into  pieces,  or  when  fragments  of  its 
power  are  heard  rent  asunder,  like  column  after  column  disparting  from 
some  noble  edifice,  in  sad  conviction,  we  feel  as  if  all  the  cities  of  men 
were  built  on  foundations  beneath  which  the  earthquake  sleeps.     The 
Mine  doom  seems  to  be  imminent  over  all  the  other  kingdoms  that  still 
stand ;  and  in  the  midst  of  such  changes,  and  decays,  and  overthrows 
— or  at  we  read  of  them  of  old — we  look,  under  such  emotions,  on  all 
power  as  foundationless,  and  in  our  wide  imagination  embrace  empires 
covered  only  with  the  roins  of  their  desolation.     Yet  such  is  the  pride 
of  the  human  spirit,  that  it  often  unconsciously,  under  the  influence  of 
such  imagination,  strives  to  hide  from  itself  the  utter  nothingness  of  its 
mightiest  works.     And  when  all  its  glories  are  visibly  crumbling  into 
dusty  it  creates  some  imaginary  power  to  overthrow  the  fabrics  of  hu- 
man greatness — and  thus  attempts  to  derive  a  kind  of  mournful  triumph 
even  in  its  very  fo\L     Thus,  when  nations  have  faded  away  in  their  sins 
and  vices,  rotten  at  the  heart  and  palsied  in  all  their  limbs,  we  strive 
not  to  think  of  that  sad  internal  decay,  but  imagine  some  mighty  power 
nnitini^  empires  and  catting  short  the  records  of  mortal  magnificence. 
Thus,  Fate  and  Destiny  are  said  in  our  imaginalion  to  lay  our  glories 
low.     Thus,  even  the  calm  and  silent  air  of  Oblivion  has  been  thought 
•f  as  an  unsparing  Power.     Time,  too,  though  in  moral  sadness  wisely 
called  a  shadow,  has  been  clothed  with  terrific  attributes,  and  the  sweep 
of  his  scythe  has  shorn  the  towery  diadem  of  cities.     Thus  the  mere 
figfa  in  which  we  expire,  has  been  changed  into  active  power — and  all 
the  nations  have  with  one  voice  called  out  <<  Death  I"     And  while 
Bankind  have  sunk,  and  fallen,  and  disappeared  in  the  helplessness  of 
their  own  mortal  being,  we  have  still  spoken  of  powers  arrayed  against 
tbcm — ^powers  that  are  in  good  truth  only  another  name  for  their  own 
weaknesses.     Thus  imagination  is  for  ever  fighting  against  truth — ond 
even  when  humbled,  her  visions  are  sublime — conscious  even  amongst 
nddest  rain  of  her  own  immortality.* 

The  thought  of  Sterne's  starling,  for  whose  case  the  writer 
professes  no  great  sympathy — and  of  birds  in  cages  in  general, 
leads  suddenly  to  thoughts  of  imprisonmenty  and  to  a  ghastly 
description  of  Dartmoor  prison  during  the  war.  We  shall  ex- 
tract the  greater  part  of  it : — 

*  What  has  become — we  wonder — of  Dartmoor  Prison  ?  During  that 
laog  war  its  huge  and  hideous  bulk  was  filled  with  Frenchmen — ay 

"  Men  of  all  climes-^attach'd  to  none^were  there;** 

— «  desperate  race— robbers  and  reavers,  and  ruffians  and  rapers,  and 
ptnUet  and  murderers-— mingled  with  the  heroes  who,  fired  by  freedom 
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had  fought  for  the  land  of  liltes,  with  its  vine  vales  and  *<  hillt  of  sweet 
myrtle" — doomed  to  die  in  captivity,  immured  in  that  doleful  mansion 
on  the  sullen  moor.     There  thousands  pined  and  wore  away  and  wasted 
—  and  when  not  another  groan  remained  within  the  hones  of  their  hreasts, 
they  gave  up  the  ghost.     Young  heroes  prematurely  old  in  haffled  pas- 
sions— life's  hest  and  strongest  passions,  that  scorned  to  go  to  sleep 
but  in  the  sleep  of  death.     These  died  in  their  golden  prime.     With 
them  went  down  into  unpitied  and  unhonoured  graves — for  pity  and 
honour  dwell  not  in  houses  so  haunted — veterans  in  their  iron  age — 
some  self-smitten  with  ghastly  wounds,  that  let  life  finally  babble  oat 
of  sinewy  neck  or  shaggy  bosom — or  the  poison-bowl  convulsed  their 
giant  limbs  unto  unquivering  rest.     Yet  there  yoa  saw  a  wild  strange 
tumult  of  troubled  happiness — which,  as  you  looked  into   its  heart, 
was  transfigured  into  misery.     There  volatile  spirits  fluttered  in  thetr 
cage,  like  birds  that  seem  not  to  hate  nor  to  be  unhappy  in  confine- 
ment, but,  hanging  by  beak  or  claws,  to  be  often  playing  with  the 
glittering  wires — ^to  be  amusing  themselves,  so  it  seems,  with  drawing 
up,  by  small  enginery,  their  food  and  drink,  which  soon  sickens,  how- 
ever, on  their  stomachs,  till,  with  ruffled  plumage,  they  are  often  fband 
in  the  morning  lying  on  their  backs,  with  clenched  feet,  add  neck  bent  an 
if  twisted,  on  the  scribbled  sand,  stone*  dead.     There  yon  saw  pale  y  out  be 
— boys  almost  like  girls,  so  delicate  looked  they  in  that  hot  infected  air 
which,  ventilate  it  as  you  will,  is  never  felt  to  breathe  on  the  face  like 
the  fresh  air  of  liberty — once  bold  and  bright  midshipmen  in  frigate  or 
first-rater,  and  saved  by  being  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the  ship  that  had 
sunk  her  by  one  double- shotted  broadside,  or  sent  her  in  one  explosion 
splintering  into  the  sky,  and   splashing  into  the  sea,  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  thunder  silent,  and  the  fiery  shower  over  and  gone — there 
you  saw  such  lads  as  these,  who  used  almost  to  weep  if  they  got  not 
duly  the  dear-desired  letter  from  sister  or  sweetheart,  and  when  they  did 
duly  get  it,  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers,  and  even  then   let  drop 
some  natural  tears— there  we  saw  them  leaping  and  dancing,  with  gross 
gesticulations  and  horrid  oaths  obscene,  with  grim  outcasts  from  nature, 
whose  mustached  mouths  were  rank  with  sin  and  pollution — monsters 
fur  whom  hell  was  yawning — their  mortal  mire  already  possessed  with  a 
demon.     There,  wretched,  woe-begone,  and  wearied  out  with  reckless- 
ness and  desperation*  many  wooed  Chance  and  Fortune,  who  they  hoped 
might  yet  listen  to  their  prayers — and  kept  rattling  the  dice — cursing 
them  that  gave  the  indulgence— even  in  their  cells  of  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience or  mutiny.     There  you  saw  some,  who  in  the  crowded  courts 
"  sat  apart  retired," — bringing  the  practised  skill  that  once  supported,  or 
the  native  genius  that  once  adorned  life,  to  bear  on  beautiful  contrivances 
and  fancies  elaborately  executed  with  meanest  instruments,  till  they  ri- 
valled or  outdid  the  work  of  aft  assisted  by  all  the  ministries  of  science. 
And  thus  won  they  a  poor  pittance  wherewithal  to  purchase  some  little 
comfort  or  luxury,  or  ornament  to  their  persons;  for  vanity  had  not  for- 
saken some  in  their  rusty  squalor,  and  they  sought  to  please  her,  their 
mistress  or  their  bride.     There  you  saw  accomplished  men  conjuring 
before  their  eyes,  on  the  paper  or  the  canvass,  to  feed  the  longings  of 
their  souls,  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  dear  days  that  far  away 
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wero  beantifying  some  sacred  spot  of  <<  la  belle  France** — ^perhaps  some 
fntal  scene,  for  love  in  sorrow  is  still  true  to  remembered  joy,  where  once 
with  youths  and  maidens 

"  They  led  the  dance  beside  the  mnrmnring  Loire." ' 

Take  now  a  sketch  of  Highland  scenery  from  the  paper  en- 
titled *  The  Moors.'  With  what  sympathy  and  truth  is  the  feel- 
ing of  tbe  spot  caught  and  idepicted — alternately  bright  in  sun* 
shine,  or  clouded  with  vapours — and  here  rendered  back,  in  words 
which  are  aometimea  bright  with  the  sparkle  of  fancy,  and 
aometimes  darkened  by  the  strongest  gloom  of  imagina- 
tion !  The  feeling  of  intense  solitude  among  primeval  hills  and 
forests,  of  boundless  expanse  of  view  from  rock  and  mountain 
top — the  sweet  homelike  feeling  produced  by  cottages,  and  spots 
of  cultivation  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  glens,  or  spotting  the 
dreary  brown  of  waste  moors — are  brought  before  us  in  prose  fm- 
more  poetical  than  many  specimens  of  numerous  verse. 

*  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for  leagues,  and  then  bending  through 
the  blae  gloom,  seems  to  wind  away  with  one  sweep  into  infinitade. 
The  Great  Glen  of  Scotland^-Glen-More  itself—- is  not  grander.  But 
the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  is  yet  a  living  forest.  Glen-£tive  has  few 
woods  or  none — and  the  want  of  them  is  sublime.  For  centuries  ago 
pines  and  oaks  in  the  course  of  nature  all  perished ;  and  they  exist  now 
bnt  in  tradition  wavering  on  the  tongues  of  old  bards,  or  deep  down  in 
tbe  mosses  show  their  black  trunks'  to  the  hght,  when  the  torrents  join 
the  river  in  spate,  and  the  moor  divulges  its  secrets  as  in  an  earthquake. 
Sweetly  snng,  thou  small,  brown,  moorland  bird,  though  thy  song  be 
but  a  twitter  I  And  true  to  tby  time— even  to  a  balmy  minute«-art  thov, 
with  thy  velvet  tunic  of  black  striped  with  yellow,  as  thou  windest  tby 
small  bat  not  sullen  horn — by  us  called  in  our  pride  Hdmble  Beb — bat 
not,  methinks,  so  very  humble,  while  booming  high  in  air  in  oft-repeat- 
ed circles,  wondering  at  our  Tent,  and  at  the  fli^  that  now  unfolds  its 
gaudy  length  like  a  burnished  serpent,  as  if  the  smell  of  some  far-off 
darling  heather-bed  had  touched  tby  finest  instinct,  away  tbou  fiiest 
straight  southward  to  that  rich  flower-store,  unerringly  as  the  carrier- 
pigeon  wafting  to  distant  lands  some  love-msssage  on  its  wings.  Yet 
humble  after  all  thou  art ;  for  all  day  long,  making  thy  industry  thy 
delight,  thou  returnest  at  shut  of  day,  cheerful  even  in  thy  weariness,  to 
thy  groand'Cell  within  the  knoll,  where  as  Fancy  dreams  the  Fairies 
dwell — a  Silent  People  in  the  Land  of  Peace. 

*  And  why  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit  of  the  Highland  Glenorchy, 
that  cheerest  tbe  long-withdrawing  vale  from  Inveruren  to  Dalmally, 
and  from  Dalmally  Church-tower  to  tbe  Old  Castle  of  Kilchurn,  round 
whose  mouldering  turrets  thou  sweepest  with  more  pensive  murmur,  till 
thy  name  and  existence  are  lost  in  that  noble  loch^-wby  hast  thou  never 
had  thy  Bard  ?  <<  A  hundred  bards  have  I  bsd  in  bygone  ages,"  is  thy 
reply ;  "  but  tbe  Sassenach  understands  not  the  traditionary  strains,  and 
the  music  of  the  Gaelie  poetry  is  wasted  on  his  ear.*'  Songs  of  war  and 
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of  love  are  yet  awakened  by  the  shepherds  among  these  lonely  braes ; 
and  often  when  the  moon  rises  over  Ben  Cmachan,  and  counts  her  at- 
tendant stars  in  soft  reflection  beneath  the  stili  waters  of  that  long  inland 
sea,  she  hears  the  echoes  of  harps  chiming  through  the  silence  of  de- 
parted years.  Tradition  tells,  that  on  no  other  banks  did  the  fairies  so 
love  to  thread  the  mazes  of  their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy,  and 
brackeny,  and  oaken  banks  of  the  Orchy,  daring  the  long  summer  nights 
when  the  thick-falling  dews  perceptibly  swelled  the  stream,  and  lent  a 
livelier  music  to  every  waterfall. 

<  There  it  was,  on  a  little  river  island,  that  once,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking  we  know  not,  we  saw  celebrated  a  Fairy's  Funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  bigger  than  hollow  rushes  that  whis- 
per to  the  night  winds ;  and  more  piteous  than  aught  that  trills  from 
•earthly  instrument  was  the  scarce  audible  dirge  !  It  seemed  to  float  over 
the  stream,  every  foam-bell  emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy  anthem 
came  floating  over  our  couch,  and  then  alighted  without  footsteps  among 
the  heather.  The  pattering  of  little  feet  was  then  heard,  as  if  living 
creatures  were  arranging  themselves  in  order,  and  then  there  was  no- 
thing but  a  more  ordered  hymn.  The  harmony  was  like  the  melting  of 
musical  dewdrops,  and  sang,  without  words,  of  sorrow  and  death.  We 
opened  our  eyes,  or  rather  sight  came  to  them  when  closed,  and  dream 
was  vision  !  Hundreds  of  creatures,  no  taller  than  the  crest  of  the  lap- 
wing, and  all  hanging  down  their  veiled  heads,  stood  in  a  circle  on  a 
green  plat  among  the  rocks ;  and  in  the  midst  was  a  bier,  framed  as  it 
seemed  of  flowers  unknown  to  the  Highland  hills ;  and  on  the  bier  a 
Fairy,  lying  with  uncovered  face,  pale  as  the  lily,  and  motionless  as  the 
snow.  The  dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died  quite  away  ; 
when  two  of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle,  and  took  their  station, 
one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  They  sang  alter- 
nate measures,  not  louder  than  the  twittering  of  the  awakened  wood-lark 
before  it  goes  up  the  dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of  the  desolation  of 
death.  The  flower-bier  stirred  ;  for  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  sank  slowly 
down,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  greensward  was  smooth  as  ever — the 
very  dews  glittering  above  the  buried  Fairy.  A  cloud  passed  over  the 
moon  ;  and,  with  a  choral  lament,  the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily  away, 
heard  afar  off,  so  still  was  the  midnight  solitude  of  the  glen.  Then  the 
disenthralled  Orchy  began  to  rejoice  as  before,  through  all  her  streams 
and  falls  ;  and  at  the  slidden  leaping  of  the  waters  and  outbursting  of  the 
moon,  we  awoke.        ♦  ♦  • 

^  'Tis  a  vast  Glen.  Not  one  single  human  dwelling  any  where  speck- 
like on  the  river-winding  plain — or  nest-like  among  the  brushwood! 
knolls — or  rock-like  among  the  fractured  clifls  far  up  on  the  mountain 
region  do  our  eyes  behold,  eager  as  they  are  to  discover  some  symptom 
of  life.  Two  houses  we  know  to  be  in  the  solitude — ay,  two — one  of 
them  near  the  head  of  the  Loch,  and  the  other  near  the  head  of  the 
Glen— but  both  distant  from  this  our  Tent,  which  is  pitched  between, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moor.  We  were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dal- 
ness  is  invisible — for  yonder  it  looms  in  a  sullen  light,  and,  before  we 
have  finished  the  sentence)  may  have  again  sunk  into  the  moor.    Ay,  it 
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is  gone— -for  lighti  and  shadows  coming  and  going,  we  know  not  whenc  e 
nor  whither,  here  travel  all  day  long — the  sole  tenants — very  gbostlik  e 
— and  seemingly  in  their  shiftings  embued  with  a  sort  of  dim  uncertain 
life.  How  far  off  from  onr  Tent  may  be  the  Loch  ?  Miles — and  silently 
as  snow  are  seen  to  break  the  waves  along  the  shore,  while  beyond  them 
hangs  in  aerial  haze,  the  great  bine  water.  How  far  off  from  onr  Tent 
may  be  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Glen  ?  Miles — ^for  though  that 
speck  in  the  sky  into  which  they  upheave  their  mighty  altitudes,  be 
doubtless  an  eagle,  we  cannot  hear  its  cry.  What  giants  are  these  right 
opposite  our  Pyramid?  Co — grim  chienain — and  his  Tail.  What  an 
assemblage  of  thunder-riven  cliffs  !  This  is  what  may  be  well  called— 
Nature  on  a  grand  scale.  And  then,  how  simple  I  We  begin  to  feel  our- 
selves— in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to  support  our  dignity  by  onr  pride— a 
mighty  small  and  insignificant  personage.  We  are  about  six  feet  high— 
and  every  body  around  us  about  four  thousand.  Yes,  that  is  the  Four 
Thousand  Feet  Club  !  We  had  no  idea  that  in  any  situation  we  could  be 
such  dwindled  dwarfs,  such  perfect  pigmies.  Our  Tent  is  about  as  big 
as  a  fir-cone — and  Christopher  North  an  insect  I 

<  What  a  wild  world  of  clouds  all  over  that  vast  central  wilderness  of 
Northern  Argylesbire  lying  between  Cruachan  and  Melnatorran — Corry- 
finuarach  and  Ben  Slarive  a  prodigious  land  I  defying  description,  and 
in  memory  resembling  not  realities,  but  like  fragments  of  tremendous 
dreams.  Is  it  a  sterile  region  ?  Very.  In  places  nothing  bnt  stones. 
Not  a  blade  of  grass — not  a  bent  of  heather — not  even  moss.  And  so 
they  go  shouldering  up  into  the  sky — enormous  masses — hnger  than 
churches  or  ships.  And  sometimes  not  unlike  such  and  other  structures 
— all  huddled  together — ^yet  never  jostling,  so  far  as  we  have  seen ;  and 
though  often  overhanging,  as  if  the  wind  might  blow  them  over  with  a 
puff,  steadfast  in  the  storm  that  seems  rather  to  be  an  earthquake,  and 
moving  not  a  hair's-breadth,  while  all  the  shingly  sides  of  the  mountains 
—you  know  shingle^with  an  inconstant  clatter— hurry-skurry — seem 
to  be  breaking  up  into  debris. 

*  Is  that  the  character  of  the  whole  region  ?  No,  you  darling ;  it  has 
vales  on  vales  of  emerald,  and  mountains  on  mountans  of  amethyst,  and 
streams  on  streams  of  silver ;  and,  so  help  us  Heaven  ! — for  with  these 
eyes  we  have  seen  them,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times — at  sunrise, 
and  snnset,  rivers  on  rivers  of  gold.  What  kind  of  climate  ?  All  kinds, 
and  all  kinds  at  once — not  merely  during  the  same  season,  bnt  the  same 
hour.  Suppose  it  three  o'clock  of  a  summer  afternoon — you  have  but 
to  choose  your  weather.  Do  you  desire  a  close  sultry  breathless  gloom  ? 
You  have  it  in  the  stifling  dens  of  Ben- Anea,  where  lions  might  breed. 
A  breezy  coolness,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  ?  Then  open  your  vest  to 
the  green  light  in  the  dewy  vales  of  Benlura.  Lochs  look  lovely  in  mist, 

and  so  thinks  the  rainbow — then  away  with  you  ere  the  rainbow  fade 

away,  we  beseech  you,  to  the  wild  shores  of  Lochan-a-Ldrich.  But  you 
would  rather  see  a  storm,  and  hear  some  Highland  thunder?  There  is 
one  at  this  moment  on  Unimore,  and  Crnachlla  growls  to  Meallanuir, 
till  the  cataracts  of  Glashgour  are  dumb  as  the  dry  rocks  of  Craig- 
Teonan.* 
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The  following,  from  *  Our  Winter  Quarters,'  i«  in  a  gayer 
strain  ;  and  we  should  pity  the  person  who  could  read  the  pas- 
sage without  wiping  his  eyes  *  of  drops  which  honest  laughter 
had  engendered ;'  and  without  at  the  same  time  admiring  the 
grace  with  which  fancy  and  wit  are  made  to  blend  with  the 
seeming  egotism  and  extravagance  of  the  picture : — > 

<  Let  no  man  have  two  houses  with  one  set  of  furniture.     Home's 
deepest  delight  is  undisturbance.   Some  people  think  no  articles  fixtures 
— not  even  grates.     But  sofas  and  ottomans,  and  chairs  and  footstools, 
and  screens — and,  above  all,  beds — all  are  fixtures  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
wise  man,  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  of  the  blessings  of  this  life.     Each 
has  its  own  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  taste,  tact,  and  feeling  of  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  where  order  and  elegance  minister  to  comfort, 
and  comfort  is  but  a  homely  word  for  happiness.    In  various  moods  we 
vary  their  arrangement — nor  is  even  the  easiest  of  all  Easy>chairs  secure 
for  life  against  being  gently  pushed  on  his  wheels  from  chimney-nook  to 
window-corner,  when  the  sunshine  may  have  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
the  blue  sky  tempts  the  Pater-familiaSy  or  him  who  is  hut  aa  uncle,  to 
lie  back  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  the  cheerful  purity,  even 
like  a  shepherd  on  the  hill.     But  these  little  occasional  disarrangements 
serrve  but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent  arrangement,  without 
which  the  very  virtue  of  domesticity  dies.    What  sacrilege,  therefore, 
against  the  Lares  and  Penates,  to  turn  a  whole  house  topsy-turvy,  from 
garret  to  cellar,  regularly  as  May-flowers  deck  the  zone  of  the  year  I 
Why,  a  Turkey  or  a  Persian,  or  even  a  Wilton  or  a  Kidderminster  car- 
pet is  as  much  the  garb  of  the  wooden  floor  inside,  as  the  grass  is  of  the 
earthen  floor  outside  of  your  house.    Would  you  lift  and  lay  down  the 
greensward  ?  But  without  further  illustration — be  assured  the  cases  are 
kindred — and  so,  too,  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tent-beds  and  trees.    Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  these  analogies,  not  fanciful,  but  lying  deep  in 
the  nature  of  things,  the  inside  of  one's  tabernacle,  in  town  and  country, 
ought  ever  to  be  sacred  from  all  radical  revolutionary  movements,  and  to 
lie  for  ever  in  a  waking  dream  of  graceful  repose.     All  our  afiTections 
towards  lifeless  things  become  tenderer  and  deeper  in  the  continuous  and 
unbroken  flow  of  domestic  habit.     The  eye  gets  lovingly  familiariasefl 
with  each  object  occupying  its  own  peculiar  and  appropriate  place,  and 
feels  in  a  moment  when  the  most  insignificant  is  missing  or  removed. 
We  say  not  a  word  about  children,  for  fortunately,  since  we  are  yet  un- 
married, we  have  none  ;  but  even  they,  if  brought  up  Christians,  are  no 
dissenters  from  this  creed,  and  however  rackety  in  the  nursery,  in  an 
orderly  kept  parlour  or  drawing-room  how  like  so  many  pretty  little 
white  mice  do  they  glide  cannily  along  the  floor !    Let  no  such  horror, 
then,  as  b.  flitting  ever  befall  us  or  our  friends  I    O  mercy  !  only  look  at 
a  long  huge  train  of  waggons,  heaped  up  to  the  windows  of  the  first 
floors,  moving  along  the  dust-driving  or  mire-choked  streets  with  fomi- 
ture  from  a  gutted  town-house  towards  one  standing  in  the  rural  shades 
with  an  empty  stomach  I  All  is  dimmed  or  destroyed — chairs  crushed  on 
the  table-land,  and  four-posted  beds  lying  helplessly  with  their  astonish* 
ed  feet  up  to  heaven — a  sight  that  might  make  the  angels  weep  ! 
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<  People  bftve  wondered  why  we,  an  old  barren  bachelor,  should  liye 
in  SQch  a  large  bouse.  It  it  a  palace  ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  seek  the  solution  in  our  pride.  Silence  can  be  had  but 
in  a  large  house.  And  silence  is  the  chief  condition  of  home  happiness. 
We  could  now  hear  a  leaf  fall — a  leaf  of  the  finest  wire-wove.  Peter 
and  Betty,  Polly  and  the  rest,  inhabit  the  second  sunk  story — and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  they  may  be  kicking  up  the  most  infernal  dis- 
turbance at  this  blessed  moment,  and  tearing  out  each  other  s  hair  in 
handfuLi,  without  the  faintest  whisper  of  the  uproar  reaching  us  in  our 
altitude  above  the  drawing-room  flat.  On  New- Year's  Day  morning 
there  is  regularly  a  competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the  kitchen,  and  we 
could  fondly  imagine  'tis  an  Eolian  Harp,  In  his  pantry  Peter  practised 
for  years  on  the  shrill  clarion,  and  for  years  on  the  echoing  horn  ;  yet 
bad  he  thrown  up  both  instruments  in  despair  of  perfection  ere  we  so 
much  as  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  musical  studies.  In  the  sunk 
story,  immediately  below  (hatt  having  been  for  a  season  consumptive,  we 
kept  a  Jenny  ass  and  her  daughter — and  though  we  believe  it  was  not 
unheard  around  Moray  and  Ainslie  Places,  and  even  in  Charlotte 
Square,  we  cannot  charge  our  memory  with  an  audit  of  their  bray.  In 
the  sunk  story  immediately  below  that  again,  that  distinguished  officer 
on  balf«pay,  Captain  Campbell  of  the  Highlanders— when  on  a  visit  to  us 
for  a  year  or  two — though  we  seldom  saw  him-— got  up  a  Sma'  Hill-^ 
and  though  a  more  harmless  creature  could  not  be,  there  he  used  to  sit 
fur  hours  together,  with  the  worm  that  never  dies.  On  one  occasion,  it 
having  been  supposed  by  Peter  that  the  Captain  had  gone  to  the  East 
Neuk  of  Fife,  weeks  elapsed,  we  remember,  ere  he  was  found  sitting 
dead,  just  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  in  his  usual  attitude  in  his  arm-chair, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  precipice  of  the  back  court, 

*  Just  as  quiet  are  the  Attics.  They,  too,  are  furnished ;  for  the 
feeling  of  there  being  one  unfurnished  room,  however  small,  in  the 
largest  house,  disturbs  the  entire  state  of  mind  of  such  an  occupant,  and 
when  cherished  and  dwelt  on,  which  it  must  not  unfrequently  be,  in- 
spires a  cold  air  of  desolation  throughout  the  domicile,  till  <*  thoughts  of 
flitting  rise."  There  is  no  lumber-room.  The  room  containing  Blue- 
Beard's  murdered  wives  might  in  idea  be  entered  without  distraction  by 
a  bold  mind.  But  oh  I  the  lumber*room,  into  which,  on  an  early  walk 
tbroogh  the  house  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had  been  soming,  all  unpre- 
pared did  we  once  set  our  foot  I  From  the  moment — and  it  was  but  for 
a  nEU>ment,  and  about  six  o'clock — far  away  in  the  country — that  appal- 
ling vision  met  our  eyes— till  we  found  ourselves,  about  another  six 
o'clock,  in  Moray  Place,  we  have  no  memory  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Part  of  the  journey— -or  voyage — we  suspect,  was  performed  in  a  steamer. 
The  noise  of  knocking,  and  puffing,  and  splashing  seems  to  be  in  our 
inner  ears  ;  but  after  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail-boat,  possibly  a  yacht ! 
•^In  the  Attics  an  Aviary  open  to  the  sky.  And  to  us  below,  the  many 
voices,  softened  into  one  sometimes  in  the  pauses  of  severer  thought, 
are  sometimes  very  affecting,  so  serenely  sweet  it  seems,  as  the  lave- 
rocks in  our  youth  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

*  At  onx  door  stand  the  Guardian  Grenii|  Sleep  and  Silence.    We  had 
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an  ear  to  them  in  the  building  of  onr  house,  and  planned  it  after  a  long 
summer  daj's  pemsal  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  O  Jemmy  Thomson ! 
Jeramj  Thomson  I — O  that  thon  and  we  had  been  rowers  in  the  same 
boat  on  the  silent  river  I  Kowers,  indeed  I  Short  the  spells  and  far 
between  that  we  should  have  taken — the  one  would  not  have  turned 
round  the  other,  but  when  the  oar  chanced  to  drop  out  of  his  listless 
hand — and  the  canoe  would  have  been  allowed  to  drift  with  the  stream, 
unobservant  we  of  our  backward  course,  and  wondering  and  then  ceasing 
to  wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty  of  the  hanging  banks  of  ^ove — 
the  cloud-mountains,  immovai)le  as  those  of  earth,  and  in  spirit  one 
worid.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  All  our  ceilings  are  deadened — we  walk  ankle-deep  in  carpeting — 
nobody  is  suffered  to  open  a  door  but  ourselves— and  they  are  so  con- 
structed, that  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  slam.  Our  winter  furniture  is 
all  massy — deepening  the  repose.  In  all  the  large  rooms  two  fireplaces 
— and  fires  are  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night,  in  them  all, 
which,  reflected  from  spacious  mirrors,  give  the  mansion  quite  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Pandemonium.  Not  gas  always.  Palm-oil  burns  scent- 
less as  moonlight ;  and  when  motion,  not  rest,  in  a  place  is  signified,  we 
accompany  ourselves  with  a  wax  candle,  or  taper  from  time  immemorial 
green.  Yet  think  not  that  there  is  a  blaze  of  light.  We  have  seen  the 
midnight  heaven  and  earth  nearly  as  bright,  but  with  one  moon  and  a 
small  scatter  of  stars.  And  places  of  glimmer — and  places  of  gloom — 
and  places  **  deaf  to  sound  and  blind  to  light  '*  there  are  in  this  onr  man- 
sion, known  but  to  ourselves — cells — penitentiaries — where  an  old 
man  may  sit  sighing  and  groaning,  or  stopified  in  his  misery — or  at 
times  almost  happy.  So  senseless,  and  worse  than  senseless,  seems 
then  all  mortal  tribulation  and  anguish,  while  the  self-communing  soul 
is  assured,  by  its  own  profound  responses,  that  **  whatever  is,  is  best." 

<  And  thus  is  our  domicile  a  domain — a  kingdom.  We  should  not 
care  to  be  confined  to  it  all  the  rest  of  our  days.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we 
leave  our  own  door — ^yet  call  on  us,  and  ten  to  one  you  hear  us  in  win- 
ter chirping  like  a  cricket,  or  in  summer  like  a  grashopper.  We  have 
the  whole  range  of  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  many  an  Excursion  make 
we  on  the  Crutch.  Ascending  and  descending  the  wide-winding  stair- 
cases, each  broad  step  not  above  two  inches  high,  we  find  ourselves  on 
spacious  landing-places  illumined  by  the  dim  religious  light  of  stained 
windows,  on  which  pilgrims,  and  palmers,  and  prophets,  single,  or  in 
pairs  or  troops,  are  travelling  on  missions  through  glens  or  forests  or  by 
sea-shores — or  shepherd  piping  in  the  shade,  or  poet  playing  with  the 
tangles  of  Neaera's  hair.  We  have  discovered  a  new  principle  on  which, 
within  narrow  bounds,  we  have  constructed  Panoramic  Dioramas,  that 
show  splendid  segments  of  the  great  circle  of  the  world.  We  paint  all 
of  them  ourselves — now  a  Poussin,  now  a  Thomson,  now  a  Claude, 
now  a  Turner,  now  a  Rubens,  now  a  Danby,  now  a  Salvator,  now  a 
Maclise.' 

Whether  the  fair  sex  will  be  disposed  to  forgive  the  following 
stricturea  on  their  talents  for  sketching,  we  know  not — thougn 
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probably  each  individual  may  admit  the  general  rule,  and  con- 
sider her  own  case  as  falling  within  the  exception  ;  but  the  pas- 
sage is  at  least  irresistibly  comic.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of 
a  '  Stroll  to  Grassmere.' 

<  My  sweet  Harriet,  that  sketch  does  you  credit,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  very  unlike  the  original.  Rather  too  many  chimneys  by  about 
half-a-dozen ;  and  where  did  you  find  that  steeple  immediately  over  the 
window  marked  '<  Dairy  ?"  The  pigs  are  somewhat  too  sumptuously 
lodged  in  that  elegant  sty,  and  the  hen-roost  might  accommodate  a  phoD- 
nix.  But  the  features  of  the  chief  porch  are  yery  happily  hit  off — you 
have  caught  the  very  attic  spirit  of  the  roof — and  some  of  the  windows 
may  be  justly  said  to  be  staring  likenesses.  Ivy-cottage  is  slipped  into 
our  portfolio,  and  we  shall  compare  it,  on  our  return  to  Scotland,  with 
Buchaoan  Lodge. 

*  Gallantry  forbids,  but  Truth  demands  to  say,  that  young  ladies  are 
bat  indifferent  sketchers.  The  dear  creatures  have  no  notion  of  perspec- 
tive.   At  flower-painting  and  embroidery,  they  are  pretty  fair  hands,  but 
they  make  sad  work  among  waterfalls  and  ruins.     Notwithstanding,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hang  over  them,  seated  on  stone  or  stool,  drawing  from  na- 
ture ;  and  now  and  then  to  help  them  in  with  a  horse  or  a  hermit.   It  is 
a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible  thing — that  foreshortening.     The  most 
speculative  genius  is  often  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  species  of  a  human 
being  foreshortened  by  a  young  lady.     The  hanging  Tower  at  Pisa  is, 
we  believe,  some  thirty  feet  or  so  off  the  perpendicular,  and  there  is  one 
at  Caerphilly  about  seventeen ;  but  these  are  nothing  to  the  castles  in 
the  air  we  have  seen  built  by  the  touch  of  a  female  magician  ;  nor  is  it 
an  unusual  thing  with  artists  of  the  fair  sex  to  order  their  plumed  chi- 
valry to  gallop  down  precipices  considerably  steeper  than  a  bouse,  on 
animals  apparently  produced  between  the  tiger  and  the  bonassus.   When 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  something  like  the  appearance  of  water 
between  what  may  be  conjectured  banks,  they  are^  not  very  particular 
about  its  running  occasionally  uphill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  stream 
stealing  quietly  below  trees  in  gradual  ascension,  till,  disappearing  for  a 
few  minutes  over  one  summit,  it  comes  thundering  down  another,  in  the 
shape  of  a  waterfall,  on  the  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  unsuspectingly 
reading  Mr  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  perhapsi  in  the  foreground.' 

How  playful  and  pleasing,  too,  is  the  coquetry  of  the  passage 
to  which  this  is  the  prelude : — 

<  On  such  excursions  there  are  sure  to  occur  a  few  enviable  adven- 
tures. First,  the  girths  get  wrong,  and,  without  allowing  your  beloved 
vifgin  to  alight,  you  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  ar- 
laaging  them ;  nor  can  you  help  admiring  the  attitude  into  which  the 
graceful  creature  is  forced  to  draw  up  her  delicate  limbs,  that  her  fiury 
feet  may  not  be  in  the  way  to  impede  your  services.  By  and  by,  a  calf 
-»whicb  you  hope  will  be  allowed  to  ffrow  up  into  a  cow — stretching  up 
her  cnnred  red  back  from  behind  a  wul,  startles  John  Darby,  albeit  un- 
used to  the  starting  mood,  and  you  leap  four  yards  to  the  timely  as* 
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si§Ut)6d   of  the  fair  shrieker^    tenderly  pressing   her    bridle-hand  mt 
you  find  the  rein  that  has  not  been  lost,  and  wonder  what  has  beconie 
of  the  whip  that  never  existed.     A  little  farther  on,  a  bridgeless  stream 
crosses  the  road^a  dangerous-looking  ford  indeed — a  foot  deep  at  the 
very  least,  and  scorning  wet  feet,  as  they  ought  to  be  scorned,  you  al- 
most carry,  serene  in  danger,  your  affianced  bride  (or  she  is  in  a  fair  Way 
of  becoming  so)  in  your  arms  off  the  saddle,  nor  relinquish  the  delight- 
ful clasp  till  all  risk  is  at  an  end,  some  hundred  yards  on,  along  the  Tel- 
vet  herbage.     Next  stream  you  come  to  has  indeed  a  bridge*— but  then 
what  a  bridge  !     A  long,  coggly,  cracked  slate-stone,  whose  unsteady 
clatter  would  make  the  soberest  steed  jump  over  the  moon.     You  be- 
seech the  timid  girl  to  sit  fast,  and  she  almost  leans  down  to  your  breast 
as  you  press  to  meet  the  blessed  burden,  and  to  prevent  the  steady  old 
stager  from  leaping  over  the  battlements.     But  now  the  chasm  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  path  is  so  tremendous,  that  she  must  dismount,  after 
due  disentanglement,  from  that  awkward,  old-fashioned  crutch  and  pum- 
mel, and  from  a  stirrup,  into  which  a  little  foot,  when  it  has  once  crept 
like  a  mouse,  finds  itself  caught  as  in  a  trap  of  singular  construction,  and 
difficult  to  open  for  releasement.    You  feel  that  all  yo\x  love  in  the  world 
is  indeed  fully,  freshly,  and  warmly  in  your  arms,  nor  can  you  bear  to 
set  the  treasure  down  on  the  rough  stony  road,  but  look  round,  and  round, 
and  round,  for  a  soil  spot,  which  you  finally  prophesy  at  some  distance  tip 
the  hill,  whitherwards,  it  spite  of  pouting  Yea  and  Nay,  you  persist  in 
carrying  her  whose  head  is  erelong  to  lie  in  your  tranquil  bosom.' 

We  feel,  however,  that  quotations  are  multiplying  upon  us, 
"while  our  limits  are  fast  contracting.  And  therefore,  with  the 
single  observation,  that  the  two  Papers  which  are  to  us  the  least 
agreeable  in  these  volumes  are  the  ^  Holy  Child'  and  the  tale  en- 
titled ^  Expiation,'  (the  latter,  indeed,  producing  in  us  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  and  pain  rather  than  pleasure,)  let  us  close  our  ex- 
tracts with  a  passage  from  the  touching  and  beautiful  *  L' Envoy,' 
with  which  tnese  volumes  conclude  : — 

*  Since  first  this  Golden  Pen  of  ours — given  us  by  One  who  meant  it 
but  for  a  memorial — began,  many  years  ago,  to  let  drop  on  paper  a  few 
careless  words,  what  quires  so  distained — some  pages,  let  us  hope,  with 
durable  ink — have  accumulated  on  our  hands  I  Some  haughty  ones  hate 
chosen  to  say  rather,  how  many  leaves  have  been  wafted  away  to  wither? 
But  not  a  few  of  the  gifted — near  and  afar — have  called  on  us  with  other 
voices — reminding  us  that  long  ago  we  were  elected,  on  sight  of  our 
credentials — not  indeed  without  a  few  black  balls-^into  the  Brotherhood. 
The  shelf  marked  with  oar  initials  exhibits  some  half-dosen  volumes 
only,  and  has  room  for  scores.  It  may  not  be  easily  found  in  that  vast 
Library  ;  but  humble  member  as  we  are,  we  feel  it  now  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  to  make  an  occasional  contribution  to  the  Club.  So  here  is  the 
First  Series  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  our  Recreations.  There 
have  been  much  recasting  and  remoulding— many  alterations,  believed 
hy  us  to  have  been  wrought  with  no  unskilful  spirit  of  change-— cruel, 
"e  confess,  to  our  feelings,  rejections  of  numerous  lucubrations  to  Iheir 
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ikiber  deftr— ^nd  if  we  may  use  snoh  words^  not  a  few  new  creations,  in 
the  same  genial  spirit  in  which  we  worked  of  old — not  always  nnre* 
warded  by  sympathy,  which  is  better  than  praise. 

<  For  kindness  shown  when  kindness  was  most  needed — for  sympathy 
and  affection — ^yea,  love  itself — for  grief  and  pity  not  misplaced,  though 
bestowed  in  a  mistaken  belief  of  our  condition,  forlorn  indeed,  but  not 
wholly  forlom^-for  solace  and  encouragement  sent  to  us  from  afar,  from 
citioa  and  solUudes,  and  from  beyond  seas  and  oceans,  from  brethren  who 
DOTer  saw  our  face,  and  never  may  see  it,  we  owe  a  debt  of  everlasting 
gratitude ;  and  life  itself  must  leave  our  heart,  that  beats  not  now  as  it 
used  to  beat,  but  with  dismal  trepidation,  before  it  forget,  or  cease  to  re- 
menber  as  cleariy  as  now  it  bears  them,  every  one  of  the  many  words 
thai  came  sweetly  and  solemnly  to  us  from  the  Great  and  Good.  Joy 
and  sorrow  make  up  the  lot  of  our  mortal  estate,  and  by  sympathy  with 
them,  we  acknowledge  our  brotherhood  with  all  our  kind.  We  do  far 
more.  The  strength  that  is  un tasked,  lends  itself  to  divide  the  load  un- 
der which  another  is  bowed ;  and  the  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  of 
men  is  lightened,  while  those  who  at  the  time  are  not  called  to  bear,  are 
yet  willing  to  involve  themselves  in  the  sorrow  of  a  brother.  So 
soothed  by  such  sympathy  may  a  poor  mortal  be,  that  the  wretch  almost 
upbraids  himself  for  transient  gleams  of  gladness,  as  if  he  were  false  to 
the  sorrow  which  he  sighs  to  think  he  ought  to  have  cherished  more 
sacredly  within  his  miserable  heart. 

*  One  word  embraces  all  these  pages  of  ours — Memorials.  Friends 
are  lost  to  us  by  removal — for  then  even  the  dearest  are  often  utterly 
forgotten.  Bat  let  something  that  once  was  theirs  suddenly  meet  our 
eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  returning  from  the  region  of  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun,  the  friend  of  our  youth  seems  at  our  side,  unchanged  his 
voice  and  his  smile ;  or  dearer  to  our  eyes  than  ever,  because  of  some 
affecting  change  wrought  on  fiftce  and  figure  by  climate  and  by  years. 
Let  it  be  but  his  name  written  with  his  own  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book;  or  a  few  eyllablet  on  the  margin  of  a  favourite  paseage  which  longago 
we  may  have  r^  together,  *'  when  life  itself  was  new,"  and  poetry  over- 
flowed the  whole  world ;  or  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  whose  eyes  we  first  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  depth.''  And  if  death  had  stretched  out  the 
absence  into  the  dim  arms  of  eternity — and  removed  the  distance  away 
into  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns— the  absence  and  the 
distaace  of  her  on  whose  forehead  once  hung  the  relic  we  adore — what 
heart  may  abide  the  beauty  of  the  ghost  that  doth  sometimes  at  midnight 
appear  at  our  sleepless  bed,  and  with  pale  uplifted  arms  waft  over  us  at 
once  a  blessing  and  a  farewell  1 

*  Why  so  tad  a  word-^l^oreiM^  P  We  should  not  weep  in  wishing 
welfare,  nor  sully  felicity  with  tears.  But  we  do  weep  because  evil  lies 
lurking  in  wait  over  all  the  earth  for  the  innocent  and  the  good,  the 
happy  and  the  beautiful ;  and,  when  guarded  no  more  by  our  eyes,  it 
seems  as  if  the  demon  would  leap  out  upon  his  prey.  Or  is  it  because 
we  are  so  selfish  that  we  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  the  sight  of 
the  happiness  of  a  beloved  object,  and  are  troubled  with  a  strange  jea- 
lousy of  beings  unknown  to  us,  and  for  ever  to  be  unknown,  about  to  be 
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taken  into  the  very  heart,  perhaps,  of  the  friend  from  whom  we  are  part- 
ing, and  to  whom  in  that  fear  we  give  almost  a  sullen  farewell  ?  Or  does 
the  shadow  of  death  pass  over  us  while  we  stand  for  the  last  time  toge- 
ther on  the  sea-shore,  and  see  the  ship  with  all  her  sails  about  to  vojage 
away  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Or  do  we  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  mutability  in  all  created  things — and  know  that  ere  a  few 
suns  shall  have  brightened  the  path  of  the  swift  vessel  on  the  sea,  we 
shall  be  dimly  remembered — at  last  forgotten — and  all  those  days,' 
months,  and  years  that  once  seemed  eternal,  swallowed  up  in  everlasting 
oblivion  ? 

*  With  us  all  ambitious  desires  some  years  ago  expired.  Far  rather 
would  we  read  than  write  now-a-days— far  rather  than  read,  sit  with  shut 
eyes  and  no  book  in  the  room— -fiur  rather  than  so  sit,  walk  about  alone 
any  where 

"  Beneath  the  umbrage  deep 
That  shades  the  silent  world  of  memory." 

Shall  we  live?  or  *<  like  beasts  and  common  people  die?*'  There  is 
something  harsh  and  grating  in  the  collocation  of  these  words  of  th# 
*<  Melancholy  Cowley  ;"  yet  he  meant  no  harm,  for  he  was  a  kind,  good 
creature  as  ever  was  born,  and  a  true  genius.  He  there  has  expressed 
concisely,  but  too  abruptly,  the  mere  fact  of  their  falling  alike  and  to- 
gether into  oblivion.    Far  better  Gray'er  exquisite  words, 

<<  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies !" 

The  reliance  is  firm  and  sure ;  the  <<  fond  breast "  is  faithful  to  its  trust, 
and  dying  transmits  it  to  another ;  till  after  two  or  three  transmissions, 
holy  all,  but  fiunter  and  dimmer,  the  pious  tradition  dies,  and  all  memo- 
rial of  the  love  and  the  delight,  the  pity  and  the  sorrow,  is  swallowed  up 
In  vacant  night. 

*  Posthumous  Fame !  Proud  words— yet  may  they  be  uttered  in  a 
humble  spirit.  The  common  lot  of  man  is,  after  death — oblivion.  Yet 
genius,  however  small  its  sphere,  if  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the 
human  heart,  may  vivify  with  indestructible  life  some  happy  delineations, 
that  shall  continue  to  be  held  dear  by  successive  sorrowers  in  this  vale 
of  tears.  If  the  name  of  the  delineator  continue  to  have  something  sacred 
in  its  sounds-obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may  be,  or  non-existent — ^the 
hope  of  such  posthumous  fame  is  sufficient  to  one  who  overrates  not  his 
own  endowments.  And  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in  love  and  sympathy, 
he  who  by  his  writings  has  inspired  towards  himself  when  in  life,  some  of 
these  feehngs  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  who  never  saw  his  face,  seems 
to  be  justified  in  believing  that  even   after   final  obliteration  of  Hie 

jacei  from  his  tombstone,  his   memory  will  be  regarded  with  some- 
thing  of  the  same  affection  in  his  Remains.' 
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Art.  IV. — The  Bible  in  Spain;  or^  the  Journeys^  Adventuresy 
amd  Imprisanments  of  an  Englishman^  in  an  Attempt  to  circu^ 
late  the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  By  George  Borrow. 
Three  volumes.    8yo.     London:  1843. 

I^Tr  Borrow  does  not  profess  to  be  a  *  tourist  or  writer  of  books 
^^  of  travel;'  his  is  the  record  of  a  missionary  adventure  in  a 
benighted  land  from  whence  many  Xaviers  have  sallied  forth,  but 
where  few  have  entered.  The  Bible  in  Spain  I  and  its  first  appear- 
anoe— this  juxtaposition  of  things  having  no  apparent  connexion, 
brings  the  serious,  solemn,  and  sublime  in  constant  contact  with 
the  ridiculous,  the  lowly,  and  the  wicked.  The  book  is  a  spiritual 
Don  Quixote,  a  Gil  Bias,  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  a  land  of 
contradiction ;  where  exception  is  the  rule,  where  the  virtues  and 
civilization  of  Christian  Europe  clash  with  the  vices  and  bar- 
barism of  the  heathen  flast.  Its  author,  if  at  times  serious  even 
unto  sadness,  is  never  churlish  or  ascetic — never  morose  or  mis- 
anthropic ;  the  milk  of  human-kindness  flows  in  his  veins ;  his 
disposition  is  cheerful,  such  as  becomes  the  bearer  of  tidings  of 
peace — solemn  as  becomes  their  vital  import.  His  every  feeling 
18  an  inlet  of  joy ;  his  pages,  true  exponents  of  the  man,  are 
sladded  with  heartfelt  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
and  the  rare  feasts  spread  every  where  as  for  a  banquet  in  this 
'  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.' 

The  *  Gypsies  of  Spain,'  Mr  Borrow's  former  work,  was  a 
Spanish  oUa — a  hotch-potch  of  the  jockey  tramper,  philologist,  and 
missionary.  It  was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — a  true  book 
of  Spain ;  the  chapters,  like  her  bundle  of  unamalgamating  pro- 
vinces, were  just  held  together,  and  no  more,  by  the  common  tie 
of  religion;  yet  it  was  strange,  and  richly  flavoured  with  genuine 
borradia.  It  was  the  first  work  of  a  diffident,  unexperienced 
man,  who,  mistrusting  his  own  powers,  hoped  to  conciliate 
critics  by  leaning  on  Spanish  historians  and  gypsy  poets. 
These  corks,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  ponderous 
levities  by  which  he  was  swamped,  are  now  cast  aside ;  he 
dashes  boldly  into  the  tide,  and  swims  gallantly  over  the 
breakers. 

The  Gypsies  were,  properly  speaking,  his  pilot  balloon.  The 
Bible  and  its  distribution  nave  been  the  business  of  his  existence ; 
wherever  moral  darkness  brooded,  there,  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
he  forced  his  way.  What  necessity,  it  may  be  asked,  for  this 
work  of  supererogation  in  Catholic  Spain  ?  Whence  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  religious  progress  in  that  civilized  land,  the  appanage 
of  Saint  lago,  the  patron  of  the  Palmer  ? 
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Althoagh  of  the  many  unfounded  pretensions  of  the  Spaniard, 
his  crowninj^  pride  is,  that  he  is  the  ChriMtiano  viefo — tie  original 
Christian  of  Christendom,  san$  peur  et  sang  reproche — that  his 
religion,  ia  FS,  the  FaUhy  is  the  onljr  pure  and  adulterated ; — yet, 
in  sad  truth,  Christianity — a  belief  in  a  Redeemer  founded  on 
the  Gospels — scarcely  glimmers  through  the  practical  Marianism 
and  rerired  Paganism — the  female  and  image  worship,  the  forms 
and  superstitions,  which  there  hare  long  prevailed.  There 
Rome,  in  full  possession  of  unquestioned  power,  guarded  by 
the  sword  of  the  State  and  the  fire  of  the  Inquisition,  has  ex* 
panded  into  fullest  growth;  every  thing  beneath  its  influence  has 
withered,  save  superstition,  or  its  twin-sister  infidelity.  Whatever 
may  be  die  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  priesthood ;  whatever,  like 
Leo  X.,  they  in  secret  may  disbelieve — they  have  virtually 
reared  for  the  People's  Temple  a  fabric  of  legends  and  abomina- 
tions, at  which  the  scholar  smiles  and  the  Christian  weeps.  This 
consecration  of  error^  coupled  with  an  exclusion  of  all  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  better,  has  obtained  an  inveterate  prescrip- 
tion among  a  people  ignorant,  isolated,  and  foes  to  all  inno- 
vation. Local  and  incohesive  as  is  Spain — province  differing 
from  province  in  language,  costume,  and  manner,  each  district 
interested  only  for  itself — each  individual  only  for  himself — in 
this  clinging  to  their  exclusive  creed  alone,  all  are  united.  It 
is  the  sun  of  the  system,  by  which  each  atom,  revolving  on  its 
own  axis,  is  attracted  and  kept  in  its  place.  All  are  herein 
agreed — liberal  or  servile,  Carlist  or  Christino.  The  Cortes  of 
Cadiz  in  1812,  with  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  their  lips,  con- 
firmed every  previous  act  of  moral  despotism;  they  rejected 
the  keystone  of  the  edifice  of  freedom,  and  riveted  fetters  on 
the  conscience :  with  the  unchanged  superstition  of  Philip  XL, 
they  conferred  the  command  which  they  denied  to  Wellington, 
on  Teresa,  a  lovesick  craekbrained  nun  of  Avila,  whom  Otegory 
XV.,  bribed  by  the  j^old  of  Philip  IV.,  had  placed  in  the 
Calendar  of  she-saints  instead  of  in  Bedlam. 

Bigotry  has  long,  in  the  eyes  of  Spain,  been  her  glory;  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  her  disgrace.  But  many  circumstances  must 
be  remembered,  which,  if  not  her  justification,  at  least  off«r 
some  palliation.  Spain,  at  the  first  deluge  of  the  Moslem, 
was  the  forlorn  post  m  Christian  Europe.  She  alone,  for  seven 
centuries,  waged  on  her  own  soil  a  crusade  against  the  infidel 
invader.  It  was  a  close,  everyday  calamity,  not  a  distant  Pales- 
tine. She  fought  for  her  creed  and  for  her  country ;  her  ortho- 
doxy :  the  Cross  versus  the  Crescent,  was  not  an  opinion  but 
a  reality ;  it  tested  the  patriot  as  well  as  the  Christian ;  hence 
the  inflexible,  uncompromising,  unmerciful  feelltig  of  the  early 
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Spaniard,  a  soldier*mook.  Sach  a  principle  endured  to  the 
end,  and  triumphed.  It  was  subdued  by  its  own  victory ;  be- 
came base  and  araridous*  The  Inquisition,  armed  against 
the  treasures  of  the  conquered  infidel,  changed  the  principle, 
and  embittered  religious  antipathies  by  rewarding  persecution 
with  gold,  the  mammon  of  Iberian  hearts.  The  Auto-da«F6,  a 
spectacle  where  amusements  are  few,  and  one  of  blood  which 
tney  delight  to  shed,  was  never  wanting.  Ere  the  supply  of 
victitDS  was  exhausted,  the  voice  of  Luther  preaching  the  trans- 
lated Bible  broke  upon  the  priestly  executioner.  Spiritual 
and  temporal  despotism  saw  the  danger ;  and  Spain,  the  here-. 
ditary  champion  of  Christendom,  armed  in  defence  of  Papacy, 
the  congenial  creed  of  tyranny.  A  Lutheran  became  the 
Shiboletn  of  hatred ;  and  when  wars  of  religion,  spent  in  their 
own  fury,  were  dying  away  elsewhere,  they  blazed  forth  again 
in  Spain  ;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  grandson  of  him  who 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  opposed  in  his  succession  to  the 
throne  by  Protestant  England. 

The  existence  of  the  Bible  is  utterlv  unknown  to  three-fourths 
of  the  Peninsula;  and  even  when  alluded  to  in  sermons,  the 
apocryphal  portions,  says  Mr  Borrow,  are  selected.     The  reli- 
gious books  for  the  people,  are  idle  legends  of  monks,  and  lying 
lives  of  saints*     In  this  branch  of  literature  few  countries  can 
compete  with  Spain ;  every  province,  as  among  the  Pagans,  has 
its  tutelar — every  district  its  patron,  relic,  and  miracle  shrine. 
Tbeee  are  detailed  in  quartos  and  folios,  and  long  will  remain  to 
prove  the  existence  of  what  posterity  would  otherwise  refuse  to 
credit.     Little  indeed  do  those  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
who  have  never  quitted  our  shores,  dream  of  what  Romanism 
is  in   Spain.     Tbev  would  share  in   the  pity  of  the  startled 
Protestant  himselt— at   the  first  witnessing   what  is   taught, 
painted,  and  performed  in  those  idol-peopled  Pantheons — Specta- 
turn  admisei  ritum  teneatisf    Spain  is  more  ultra- Roman  than 
Rome  itself.     She  stands  in  relation  to  indifferent  Italy,  as  the 
bigot  Moor  to  the  laxer  Ottoman.     In  Italy. — nay,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Tiara — the  Bible  is  not  entirely  prohibited ;  and 
wherever  that  light  even  glimmers,  darkness  palpable  cannot 
exist.    Error  shrinks  bat-like  from  day.   Rome  herself  is  abashed, 
and,  when  compared  to  Spain,  looks  half  eorrected. 

When  printing,  by  giving  wings  to  the  Bible,  broke  the  chains 
forged  at  St  Peter's  for  the  liberties  of  the  world,  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Seven  Hills,  wise  in  his  generation,  pruned  away  the 
grosser  fallacies  which  he  had  palmed  on  an  age  of  ignorance. 
He  shrunk  from  the  Bernis,  the  Aretinos,  who,  admitted  behind 
the  seenery^  could  see  the  dirty  puUies  by  which  the  imporing 
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spectacle  was  managed.    While  the  Italians  scoffed  at  the  Charch 
and  its  head,  the  Spaniards,  far  away,  beheld  looming  in  the 
misty  distance  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire :  the  iron  Alba, 
a  man  unaccustomed  to  fear,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an  aged 
Pontiff  whom  the  lily-livered  Italians  were  mocking.     While 
the  wisdom  of  Machiavelii,  presiding  in  the  Conclave,  amended 
the  system  to  suit  the  advanced  intelligence  of  Europe,  Spain, 
when  her  sword  was  broken,  retired  in  sullen  pride  into  herself: 
hermetically  sealed  in  her  self-imposed  ignorance,   she  knew 
nothing  of  discussions  which   elsewhere  shook  the  film  from 
men's  eyes.      She  knew  nothing  of  the  new  artifices  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  by  which  the  grosser  cheats  were  replaced. 
She  clung  to  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  dark  ages — a  spot  in 
the  rising  sun  of  the  west — and  the  old  Christian,  as  he  was  the 
last  in  Europe  to  put  on  the  chains  of  Rome,  was  the  last  to  cast 
them  off.     Sooner  shall  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  be  changed, 
than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Iberian.     The   man  Spaniard  is 
the  same,  whether  clad  in  armour  or  the  cowl.     Their  Chapter- 
house and  Council-chamber  rejected  the  suggestions  of  the  cau- 
tious Vatican;  thus,  in  our  days,  have  Juntas  and  Ferdinands, 
therein  alike,  spumed  the  advice  of  England.    Spain,  moored  to 
the  prejudices  of  her  ancestors,  remains  stationary,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  sails  by :  the  densest  mists  are  gathered  round  her 
spires,  as  the  fogs  which,  cleared  away  from  the  plains,  make 
tneir  longest  home  on  the  sierras  of  the  Asturias — the  cradle  of 
her  Gothic  monarchy  and  intolerance.    Spain  is  the  true  mother  of 
Saint  Domenick ;  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  of  Torquemada  : 
she  was  incarnate  in  Ximenes ;  the  stem  expeller  of  the  wealthy 
commercial  Jew,  and  the  industrious  agricultural  Moor.     Fana- 
ticism, which  reared  the  monarchy,  introduced  the  dry-rot  into 
the  edifice.     Fanaticism  is  the  brand,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  in  the  dehesas  and  despoblados — the  depopulated  wastes  of 
the  Peninsula.      The  crime  has  entailed  its  punishment 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr  Borrow,  whose  whole  book  wars 
with  the  evil,  asserts  in  his  Preface,  that  *  Spain  is  not 
^  a  fanatic  country.  I  know  something  about  her,  and  declare 
^  that  she  is  not,  nor  has  ever  been :  Spain  never  changes.' 
If  Mr  Borrow,  as  we  suspect,  uses  the  word  fanatic  in  the 
limited  sense  of  a  reference  to  Rome,  he  is  perfectly  correct. 
Spain  is  jealous  of  the  foreigner  alike  in  spiritual  or  temporal 
concerns  ;  it  was  only  in  1086  that  the  Roman  liturgy  was 
forced  on  her  by  Alonzo  VI.,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  his 
French  wife  and  primate;  for  France  always  has  been  the 
worst  foe  to  Spanish  independence,  whether  of  soul  or  country. 
Papal  supremacy  followea  her  ritual;   but  the  allegiance  was 
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limited.  The  Gothic  Morarabic  rite  maintained  a  concurrent 
authority;  and  Ximenes,  when  he  reprinted  the  volume,  and  re- 
established the  ceremonial  at  Toledo,  eave  Rome  a  hint  of  not 
fora^otten  former  independence.  Isabella,  whose  only  fault  was 
yielding  to  the  national  bigotry,  never  permitted  Rome  to  usurp 
her  prerogatives;  she,  like  Philip  II.,  Charles  III.,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  Espartero,  was  dutiful  to  the  Holy  Father  when  indulgent ; 
disobedient  when  he  refused  to  humour  or  oblige.  The  magic 
of  the  Tiara  was  dispelled  whenever  un- Spanish  persons  or  prin- 
ciples were  endeavoured  to  be  forced  on  Spain.  Never  was 
Ilome  sacked  more  brutally  by  Gaul,  than  she  was  by  her  eldest 
or  most  Catholic  child ;  no  court  has  ever  treated  the  Vatican 
with  greater  practical  unconcern  and  opposition,  whenever  Spa- 
nish interests  were  in  the  way.  The  Spaniard  is  a  being  of 
localitv.  His  Pope  is  el  cura^  the  parish  priest :  his  King  is  the 
Alcalde.  These  representatives  of  authority  are  despots  within 
their  jurisdictions,  careless  of  every  thing  beyond.  Thus  the 
pigeon-fancier  inquisitor,  who  supplied  the  market  at  Cordova, 
*  suffered  no  other  dovecots  to  be  kept  in  his  district.' — (i.  355.) 
The  bulk  of  Spaniards  at  this  moment,  wearied  with  conflict- 
iDg  interests,  are  possibly  indifferent ;  but  under  this  apathy  a 
▼(Hcano  sleepeth.  Were  their  prejudices  really  assailed,  the 
demon  of  fanaticism,  which  Mr  Borrow  well  knows  lives  in  his 
opponents,  would  thunder  out  again  in  the  voice  of  the  univer- 
sal nation ;  for  oriental  Spain  is  and  ever  was  ultra-fanatic. 

Trusting  that  we  have  correctly  interpreted  Mr  Borrow's  limited 
application  of  the  term,  the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  some  of  his 
deductions  deserve  attention.  He  believes  the  subserviency  of 
Spain  to  Rome  to  be  founded  on  pride,  not  on  religion.  The  crafty 
Pope  flattered  this  besetting  sin ;  he  gave  to  Spain  the  post  of 
honour,  and  entitled  Iter  King  the  Catholic.  Thus  he  made  her  the 
executioner  of  his  intolerance.  When,  the  iron  of  Spain  was 
deprived  of  power,  the  Pope  stole  her  purse ;  and,  by  flattering 
her  second  pride  of  wealth,  cajoled  her  out  of  the  New  World's 
gold,  and  converted  his  hangman  into  his  banker.  Spain,  in 
her  present  decrepitude  and  poverty,  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
solicitude. 

*  Wars,*  says  Mr  Borrow,'  *  came  into  the  land.  Napoleon  and  his 
fierce  Franks  invaded  Spain;  phinderand  devastation  ensued, the  effects 
of  which  will  probably  be  felt  for  ages.  Spain  could  no  longer  paj  pence 
to  Peter  so  freely  as  of  yore,  and  from  that  period  she  became  contemp- 
Hble  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  who  has  no  respect  for  a  nation  save  so  far  as 
it  can  minister  to  her  crnelty  or  avarice.  The  Spaniard  was  still  willing 
to  pay  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow ;  but  he  was  soon  given  to  under- 
stand  that  he  was  a  degraded  being — a  barbarian  ;  nay,  a  beggar.     Now, 
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jovL  maj  draw  the  last  euario  from  a  Spaniard,  provided  joa  will  concede 
to  him  the  title  of  cavalier  and  rich  man,  for  the  old  leavea  still  works 
as  powerfally  as  in  the  time  of  the  first  Philip  ;  but  yon  must  never  hint 
that  he  is  poor,  or  that  his  blood  is  inferior  to  year  own.  And  the  old 
peasant,  on  being*  informed  in  what  slight  estimation  he  was  held,  re- 
plied, <<  If  I  am  a  beast,  a  barbarian,  and  a  beggar  withal,  I  am  sorry  for 
It ;  but  as  there  is  no  remedy,  I  shall  spend  these  four  bushels  of  barley, 
which  I  had  reserved  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  holy  father,  in  procu- 
ring bull  spectacles,  and  other  convenient  diversions,  for  the  queen  my 
wife,  and  the  young  princes  my  children.  Beggar  I  earajo!  The  water 
of  my  village  is  better  than  the  wine  of  Rome." ' 

There  spoke  the  genuine  Castilian ;  this  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  his  country;  this  is  the  EspanoUsmo^  which  has  defied 
alike  the  vis  inertice  of  dull  Austrian  and  Bourbon — the  Juria 
Jrancesa  of  Bonaparte.  Degraded  and  incompetent  as  are  the 
higher  classes,  wanting  as  are  the  middling,  the  wide  base  of  the 
social  pyramid  is  built  on  the  rock.  The  peasantry  still  represent 
the  time-honoured  name  of  a  country,  blotted  almost,  by  the 
misdeeds  of  their  rulers,  from  the  map  of  Europe. 

Mr  Borrow  is  a  friend  of  the  people ;  all  his  sympathies  are  for 
the  oppressed  masses,  whose  virtues  are  their  own,  and  whose  vices 
are  the  faults  of  an  infamous  government  in  church  and  state. 
He  sedulously  avoided  the  worthless  nobility  of  Spain.  In  the 
lowly  dwellings  of  the  many  he  never  wanted  hospitality  or 
protection ;  and  he  has  well  repaid  the  obligation,  by  recording 
fi^ratefully  their  unbought  courtesies.  They  were  among  his 
Best  agents  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  They,  the  honest 
and  industrious  portion,  were  crushed  in  the  fierce  collision  of  civil 
warfare.  They  sighed  for  peace,  while  the  idle  and  disreputable 
swelled  the  contending  hordes ;  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  coun- 
try ;  making  patriotism  the  resource  of  scoundrels ; — a  pretext  to 
indulge  in  the  Iberian  propensities  of  robbery  and  butchery, 
of  *  Guerilla' — a  little^  and  truly  Spanish  war  of  bushfighters 
and  assassins.     *  Oft,'  says  Mr  Sorrow,  *  when  I  was  sharing 

*  at  nightfall  the  frugal  fare  of  the  villager  of  Old  or  New  Cas- 
^  tile,  on  hearing  the  distant  shot  of  the  Christino  soldier  or 
^  Carlist  bandit^  he  would  invoke  curses  on  the  heads  of  the 
^  two  pretenders,  not  forgetting  the  holy  father  and  the  goddess 

*  of  Rome,  Maria  Santissima.     Then,  with  the  tiger  energy  of 

*  the  Spaniard  when  roused,  he  would  start  up  and  exclaim — 

*  "  Famosy  Don  Jorge,  to  the  plain,  to  the  plain !     I  wish  to 

*  enlist  with  you,  and  to  learn  the  law  of  the  English.     To  the 

*  plain,  therefore,  to  the  plain  to-morrow,  to  circulate  the  gospel 

*  of  Ingalaterra.''  * 

This  nice  distinction  of  soldier  or  bandit,  will  be  too  fine,  per- 
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hape,  for  tome.  It  marks,  however,  our  author's  detestation  of 
Don  Carlos,  in  whom  he  sees  the  Pope.  Yet  he  is  no  Munox, 
no  lover  of  Christina — *  of  whom/  says  he,  Ube  less  said  the  bet- 
ter/ He  advoeates  principles,  not  parties :  long  ere  he  visited 
Spain,  or  these  unhappy  wars  had  commenced,  he  had  sworn  an 
eternal  Hannibal  hatred  to  Rome ;  he  had  staked  his  life  in  circu- 
lating the  Bible,  Rome's  antidote,  without  respect  of  persons  or 
nations.  Every  where  his  allies  were  her  enemies:  thus  in  Spain, 
Jew,  Lutheran,  Greek,  nav  Gypsy  himself,  each  hating  the  other, 
combined  under  his  anti- Papal  banner,  and  merged  their  private 
differences  in  one  great  hatred  and  revenge.  They  warred  against 
their  enemy,  establishment:  they  retained  all  the  Spanish  fanaticism; 
the  direction  alone  was  changed ;  and  while  dissent  marshalled 
on  Mr  Borrow's  side  all  religious  opponents,  reform  enlisted  the 
political.  Those  who  saw  in  religious  liberty,  the  germ,  the  foun- 
dation of  civil  freedom,  seized  gladly  on  the  volume  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  listened  to  the  Key-note  of  Mr  Borrow,  ^  where 

*  the  Scriptures  are  read,  there  neither  priestcraft  nor  tyranny  can 

*  long  exist.' — (i.  55.^  Nor  were  good  men  wanting  in  the  lost 
cities  of  the  plain,  wno  came  forward  in  the  Bible's  cause,  influ- 
enced by  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hope  that  ^  it  would  even- 
'  tually  contribute  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  civilization  of  their 

*  native  land.'  Few,  very  few  of  any  class  had  any  clear  under- 
standing on  the  subject.  To  them,  the  Bible,  and  the  means  of 
salvation  which  it  holds  out,  were  a  sealed  book.  Romanism,  if 
cast  off,  only  leads  to  infidelity,  if  no  other  instruction  be  at 
hand.  When  the  trick  of  a  false  master  is  discovered — when 
his  way,  the  assumed  only  true  path,  is  found  to  be  error — the 
undeceived,  indignant,  deem  all  religion  a  cheat,  and  are  driven 
into   dreary  infidelity.     Hence   all   ^  talked  about  priestcraft, 

*  confounding  it  with  religion,  and  forgetting  in  their  abhorrence 

*  of  it  their  God  and  Saviour.' — (i.  65.)  This  was  the  danger 
which  Mr  Borrow  always,  and  most  strenuously  pointed  out  He 
was  no  sectarian,  no  bigot  of  an  exclusive  creed :  be  could  see 
Catholic  truths  under  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  He  revered  the 
holy  guardian  of  the  ark,  *  the  ancient,  grand,  and  imposing  re- 
ligion.'— (i.  89.)  He  could  do  justice  to  her  great  and  good 
children.  He  could  honour  Loyola,  ^  a  portentous  man,  and 
honest  withal/      He  could  see  that  his  system  produced  pupils 

*  seldom  vicious  and  licentious  in  after  life,  men  of  learning  and 
'  science.' — (i.  94.)  He  could  admire  the  sublime  portions  of 
the  creed  of  Islam — the  giving  all  glory  to  God  ;  the  abhorrence 
of  idol  worship — and  justly  thought  that  there  was  more  practical 
religion  in  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  than  in  the  superstitions  of 
tb^  mystery  of  iniquity  :  above  all  things,  he  was  no  destroyer 
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of  exisdnf^  syBtems  from  blind  hatred ;  he  never  attacked  the 
Pope,  without  ofi^ring  a  remedy  for  the  nuisance  which  he 
enoeavoured  to  abate;  and  his  reform  was  the  Bible*  Hinc 
iUcB  lacrynKB  I  Hence  the  merciless  opposition  of  all  who  saw 
the  shadow  of  coming  calamity  over  their  privileged  abuses; 
hence  the  public  and  personal  fanaticism ;  the  infidel  yell, 
Ecrasez  rin/ame — the  bloodthirsty  cry,  *  Crucify  him !  crucify 
him  !'  Hence  the  seizing  and  burning  the  Bible  with  the  zest 
of  the  Auto-Kla-Fe;  hence  the  buffeting^s,  imprisonments,  and 
persecutions  endured  by  Mr  Borrow,  and  which  finally  drove 
him  from  Spain  to  seek  protection  even  among  the  bigots  of 
Africa. 

These  moral  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  the  lowly  garb,  the 
forma  pauperis^  in  which  our  missionary  travelled,  like  Burckhardt 
in  Arabia ;  triple  brass  must  indeed  be  about  his  breast,  who,  un- 
shielded by  gold  or  authority,  braves  the  Spanish  Apollyon  in 
his  native  lair.  Oh  I  dura  tellus  IbericB!  There,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  wayfarer  must  arm  himself  as  for  a 
campaign.  Spain  is  indeed  a  weary  land :  how  cheerless  are  her 
elevated  central  plains,  storm-blown  and  frost-bitten  in  winter, 
arid  and  calcined  in  summer!  No  trees  break  the  blasts,  no 
shade  refreshes  the  eye,  no  singing-bird  the  ear,  in  this  un- 
disputed heritage  of  the  wild-bee,  the  locust,  and  the  vulture ; 
few  and  far  between  are  the  miserable  hamlets,  ill-appointed  are 
the  roads,  deficient  in  every  thing  but  danger  and  discomfort ; 
lofty,  rugged,  and  impracticable  are  the  sierras — the  fastnesses 
of  men  indomitable  as  themselves ;  and  over  these  steppes  and 
these  Alps  did  our  pilgrim  bend  his  steps.  Often  did  Lis  her- 
culean frame  sink  under  those  hardships  of  which  he  has  given 
a  most  graphic  account ;  yet  he  was  admirably  constituted  by 
nature,  and  prepared  by  taste  and  apprenticeship,  for  the  under- 
taking. 

If  the  gypsy  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  be  true,  the  soul  of 
honest  John  Bunyan  has  passed  into  the  mortal  coil  of  Mr  Bor- 
row.    Nor  are  analogies  wanting  in  their  biographies.     The 

*  Pilgrim,'  bred  to  the  gypsy  avocations  of  mending  tinkling  brass, 
exchanged  the  hammer  for  the  sword,  and  plunged  into  the  orgies 
of  Cromwell's  camp.  But  a  love  for  better  things,  and  a  poeti- 
cal temperament,  ran  like  veins  of  silver  through  his  rough 
granite.  Awakened  by  the  still  small  voice,  he  threw  off  the 
trooper,  retaining  nothing  but  his  fire  and  courage.  He  became 
a  preacher ;  his  sectarian  sermons  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into 

*  the  den '  of  Bedford  jail ;  there,  like  Cervantes  in  the  prison 
of  La  Mancha,  he  turned  author.  In  the  ^  den '  of  Madrid  Mr 
Borrow  followed  their  example,  and  we  wish  his  works  no  worse 
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destiny.  We  wish,  too,  that  he  would,  on  some  leisure  day, 
draw  op  the  curtain  of  his  own  eventful  biography.  We  collected 
from  his  former  work  that  he  was  not  always  what  he  now  is. 
The  pursuits  and  society  of  his  youth  scarcely  could  be  deno- 
minated, in  Troloppian  euphuism,  La  Crime  de  la  Crime;  but 
they  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  then  and  there  was  he  trained 
for  the  encounter  of  Spain.  The  zamarra  and  sheep-skin  resist 
brambles  which  would  rend  lawn  and  cassock.  Mr  Borrow  dis- 
approves of  the  fine  linen  system ;  and  thus  commends  the  rector 
of  the  English  Papist  College  at  Lisbon.     *  I  looked  through 

*  a  window,  at  a  great  height,  and  saw  about  twenty  or  thirty 

*  fine  lads  sporting  in  a  court  below.     *^  This  is  as  it  should 


puritanic  education,  as  I  firmly 
^encourages  vice  and  hypocrisy."' — (i.  94.)  He  well  knows 
the  value  of  his  own  athletic  accomplishments,  and  particularly 
bis  equestrian.  Whilst  sowing  his  wild-oats,  he  became  passion- 
ately fond  of  horse-flesh.  To  this  his  first  love,  although  wedded 
to  better  things,  he  frequently  turns.  It  is  his  hobby.  No  man 
is  a  better  judge  of  a  norse ;  no  one  knows  better  how  to  ride. 
He  can  shoe  his  steed  and  cure  him.  The  Spanish  farriers  took 
him  for  a  wizard.  Nor  is  he  ignorant  how  to  sell  one  judi- 
eiously.  His  consolation  in  travel,  as  it  was  to  another  patient 
sufferer,  is  the  ^  Ha  !  Ha  I '  and  the  description  of  a  champing 
steed.  He  has  no  less  joy  in  a  well-broken  thorough-bred, 
than  over  a  converted  gypsy.  *  What,'  he  exclaims,  *  is  a  mis- 
^  sionary  in  the  heart  of  Spain  without  a  horse?     This  consi- 

*  deration  induced  me  now  to  purchase  an  Arabian  of  high  caste, 

*  which  had  been  brought  from  Algiers  by  an  officer  of  the 

*  French  legion.     The  name  of  this  steed,  the  best  I  believe 
'  that  ever  issued  from  the  desert,  was  l§idi  Habismilk,  t.  e.  Prince 

*  Mustard.' 

This  is  *  a  thing  of  Spain,'  the  land  of  *  Caballeros.'  Thou- 
sands who  never  crossed  quadruped  save  an  ass,  would  yet  stab 
the  churl  who  denied  to  them  the  title  of  horseman.  Saint  lago 
never  appears  on  foot.  What  would  be  the  Cid  without  Babieca  ? 
Don  Quixote  without  Rosinante?  Mr  Borrow,  like  Dardanus 
and  the  heroic  shades  in  Elysium,  however  purified  from  the 
things  of  earth,  continued  to  find  a  spiritual  relaxation  in  feeding 
his  own  horse. 

Lord  Peterborough,  who  had  seen  more  Kings  and  Postilions 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  did  not  outstrip  Mr  Borrow  in  Spain.  He 
*  Flew  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place, 
And  traveird  not,  but  rode  a  race.' 

VOL.  LXXVII.    NO.  CLV.  H 
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HiB  pace  conciliated  bulUfightera,  (i.  159) — and  frightened  Arch- 
bisbops.  He  was  no  curate  raised  on  the  Episcopal  maxim  of 
bunt  not»  fish  not,  shoot  not.  Nor  did  he  foolishly  risk  loss  of 
condition  in  himself,  or  the  horse  that  was  to  carry  him,  by 
neglect  of  food.  He  was  not  scared  by  Mr  Frowde's  buttered 
toast.  He  was  no  Honourable  and  Reverend  who  could  not  preach 
without  some  previous  jelly  in  the  vestry.  His  appetite,  like  his 
common  sense,  was  good*  He  used  cheerfully  all  savoury  food 
which  fell  in  his  way.  He  shared  the  sailors'  dish ;  and,  when 
they  apologized  for  its  plainness,  accepted  it  with  thanks,  telling 
them  that  ^  a  million  better  men  than  he  had  a  worse  supper.' 
— .(iii.  332.) 

But  it  is  time  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story.  We  shall  remark 
upon  it  as  it  goes  on.  It  was  in  November  1835  that  he  first 
made  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  like  all  not  afflicted  with 
ophthalmia,  was  enraptured  with  the  first  sight  of  Lisbon — beau- 
tiful as  a  virgin's  dream :  he  soon  discovers  that  distance  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view.  The  illusion  is  dispelled  on  landing. 
Many  a  city  of  the  Peninsula,  as  in  the  East,  sun-gilt  and  pic- 
turesque from  afar,  is,  when  entered,  a  whitened  sepulchre,  filled 
with  dirt  and  decay.  Our  pilgrim,  disappointed  equally  with  the 
inhabitants,  *  heartily  wishes  himself  back  in  Russia — a  country 

*  which  he  had  quitted  about  a  month  previously,  and  where  he 

*  had  left  cherished  friends  and  warm  affections.'  Frost  and  snow, 
which  nip  the  flower,  drive  man  into  his  home  and  nourish  the 
charities  of  domestic  life  :  what  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  under  a 
chilly  sky,  is  scorched  by  the  despot  suns  of  the  tropics.  There, 
are  fostered  the  upas,  the  snake,  and  the  hyena ;  there  the  heart 
of  man  is  hard  as  crystal,  and  cold  as  the  icicle,  albeit  the  blood 
boils  in  a  lava  torrent.  Spain  may  be  the  land  of  passion,  but 
the  gentle  affections  pine,  and  pure  enduring  love  is  rare ;  for 
little  of  the  tender  or  the  refined  is  to  be  found  in  hard  Iberia  or 
her  children. 

Mr  Borrow,  although  no  tourist  *  in  search  of  the  picturesque,* 
has  a  true  perception  of  nature.  His  out-of-door  existence  has 
brought  him  in  close  contact  with  her,  in  all  her  changes, 
in  all  her  fits  of  sunshine  or  of  storm ;  and  well  can  he  portray 
her,  whatever  be  the  expression.  Always  bearing  in  mind  the 
solemn  object  of  his  mission,  he  colours  like  Rembrandt,  and 
draws  like  Spagnoletti,  rather  than  with  the  voluptuous  sunni- 
ness  of  Claude  Lorraine  and  Albano.  His  chief  study  is  man ; 
and  therefore,  as  among  the  classics,  landscape  becomes  an 
accessory.  Thus,  at  Cintra,  he  dwells  on  the  <  savage  gran- 
deur and  superstitions'  of  the  Moors,  which  hover  over  the 
moonlit  ravines ;  while  at  Matra  he  declines  altogether  seeing  the 
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r^^ar  lions,  and  enquires  for  the  schools— to  the  amazement  of  his 
guide  and  the  masters.  The  Portuguese  pedagogue  abroad  is  some- 
what sullen,  and,  to  his  credit,  is  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  his 
pupils.  Books  are  rare,  and  those  who  read  them  not  over 
plentiful :  one  schoolmaster,  utterly  unable  to  construe  Mr  Bor- 
row, wonders  most  candidly  '  how  Englishmen,  the  most  learned 
^  and  intelligent  in  the  world,  should  visit  a  place  like  Cintra, 
*  where  there  was  no  literature,  science,  nor  any  thing  of  utility. 
i — (i.  13.)  This  sage,  although  he  did  not  know  it,  knew  himself 
and  his  countrymen  well.  Interest  is  their  grand  mainspring ; 
adlity,  of  the  utilitarian  school,  is  their  test;  therefore,  like 
Orientals,  they  judge  of  the  actions  of  others  by  a  reference 
to  those  motives  only  which  would  have  influenced  themselves : 
hence  the  inconveniences  to  which  Mr  Borrow  and  all  travellers 
are  put,  who  quit  the  high-road,  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
or  act  in  any  manner  ditterently  from  a  native  of  their  presumed 
eondition. 

Few  Spaniards  of  the  better  classes  travel  for  pleasure;  as- 
suredly if  they  did,  they  would  be  disappointed.  To  them  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  are  a  reality ;  while  the  romance,  the 
novelty,  the  contrast — all  that  indemnifies,  nay  enchants,  the 
stranger,  is  wanting.  The  native  has  no  delight  in  the  country 
in  wmch  he  dares  not  live.  No  Spaniard  botanizes,  geologizes, 
or  draws,  except  the  few  who  are  employed  professionally,  and 
for  specific  purposes.  Thus,  when  a  stranger,  arriving  in  a  remote 
distnct^ — nobody  knows  who,  or  why,  or  from  whence — begins 
digging  the  earth,  tapping  rocks,  sketching  country,  ascending 
commanding  heights— can  it  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  him- 
self become  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  set  down  as  a  spy, 
an  engineer,  a  sorcerer — questioned,  imprisoned,  as  Mr  Borrow 
was,  or  shot,  as  he  almost  was  ?  The  cry,  he  is  mapping  the 
country,  taking  plans,  awakes  the  Alcalde  from  his  siesta.  The 
geologist,  in  searching  for  a  mine  of  gold,  has  discovered  a  lost 
treasure ;  the  artist  is  making  a  chart  to  facilitate  the  removal. 
To  worship  nature  for  herself  in  her  secluded  sanctuaries — 
to  court  danger  for  the  love  of  excitement — to  climb  the  e^I^'s 
alp,  is  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  Spaniards  and  Turks.  Thjeir 
feelings,  as  regards  the  country,  are  devoid  of  all  relish  for  either 
the  beautiful  or  the  picturesque.  Hence  Spain  has  produced 
few  landscape-painters,  and  those  are  far  inferior  in  detail  and 
fidelity  to  the  Dutch — in  the  ideal  and  classical  to  the  Italian — in 
the  true  and  natural  to  the  English. 

To  go  back,  however,  to  the  school :  Mr  Borrow  examines 
the  pupils,  and  finds,  as  throughout  the  Peninsula,  that  two- 
tbiros  nave  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  even  by  name :  hence  he 
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determines  to  establish  depots  for  its  sale,  and  starts  for  the  prO'^ 
vince  of  Alentejo  on  the  6th  of  December.  Missing  the  regular 
pas«age-boat,  he  crosses  the  wide  and  wintry  Tagus  in  a  small 
craft  guided  by  a  wild  boy — the  description  is  a  Backhuysen. 
Saved  *  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty'  from  the  waters,  new  perils 
await  him  by  land  ;  he  gallops  through  desolate  scenes,  the  sole 
conversation  of  his  guides  being  the  robberies  and  murders 
usually  committed  thereabouts  on  travellers ;  themes  more  appo- 
site than  agreeable.  In  these  wastes  he  meets  a  goat-herd  tending 
his  flock,  and  taming  a  sullen  wolf-cub ;  he  sits  down  on  the 
hill-side,  and  when  he  enquired  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  God 
or  Jesus  Christ,  *the  man,'  says  he,  Hooked  fixedly  in  my  face 

*  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  countenance  towards  the  sun, 

*  which  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it,  and  then 

*  again  looked  fixedly  upon  me.     I  believe  that  I  understood  the 

*  mute  reply,. which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God  who  made  that 

*  glorious  light  which  illumines  and  gladdens  all  creation  ;  and, 

*  gratified  with  that  belief,  I  left  him  and  hastened  after  my  coni- 

*  panions,  who  were  by  this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance.' 
— (i.  42.) 

Mr  Borrow,  throughout  his  labours,  has  always  found  the 
children  of  the  field  more  open  to  feelings  of  religion  than  the 
dwellers  in  cities  : — 

'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ! ' 

He  reaches  Evora,  picturesque  Evora,  so  inhumanly  sacked  by 
the  French  under  Loison,  the  one-handed  *  bloody  Maneta.' 
Here,  in  the  afternoons,  he  sat  him  down  at  the  fountain,  outside 
the  town ;  in  this  truly  oriental  fashion  he  spoke  to  at  least  t^ro 
hundred  persons,  '  none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  Bible.'  They 
were  *  bigoted  Papists.*  That  was  enough  to  rouse  our  preacher, 
who  well  knew  that  in  the  Pope  was  centred  the  whole  question 
at  issue — whether  man  was  to  think  for  himself,  or  as  another 
thought  for  him.  Mr  Borrow  never  spares  the  Pope;  he  treats 
him  with  defiance  and  sarcasm ;  his  strain  is  that  of  Bunyan's 
Christian,  who  derides  the  *  infirm  giant,  alive,  yet  by  reason  of 
^  age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  knocks  that  he  met  with  in 

*  his  younger  days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff,  that  he  can  now 
'  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims 

*  as  they  go  by  him,  and  biting  his  nails  because  he  cannot  come 

*  at  them.'  *  How  strangely  times  alter  1'  said  Mr  Borrow,  as  he 
surveyed  his  newly-opened  Bible  establishment  at  Madrid  : — 

«  Pope  of  Rome  I  Pope  of  Rome  I  look  to  thyself.  That  shop  may 
be  closed  ;  but  oh  !  what  a  sign  of  the  times,  that  it  has  been  permitted 
to  exist  for  one  day!  It  appears  to  me,  my  Father,  that  the  days  of 
yoar  sway  are  numbered  in  Spain  ;  that  you  will  not  be  permitted  much 
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longer  to  plunder  her,  to  scoff  at  her,  and  to  scourge  her  with  scorpions, 
IS  in  bygone  periods.  See  I  not  the  hand  on  the  wall  ?  See  I  not  in 
yonder  letters  a  «*  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  ? "  Look  to  thyself, 
Batoschca.  And  I  remained  for  two  hours  leaning  against  the  wall, 
staring  at  the  shop.' — (ii.  372.) 

Batuschca,  which  he  applies  in  bis  preface  and  elsewhere 
somewhat  irreverently  to  his  Holiness,  is  a  Russian  word,  much 
used  among  the  domestic  serfs,  who  are  fond  of  applying  it  to 
their  masters — it  means  *  Father  :'  the  common  soldiers  inva- 
riably call  the  Emperor  *  Batuschca  Tsar.'  It  is  likewise  a  term  of 
friendship  and  of  endearment — Batuschca  Bortow,  Batuschca 
Bunyan.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Spanish  *  lYo,*  uncle ;  *  old 
fellow.* 

And  here  we  must  regret  one  serious  drawback  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  very  dramatic  dialogues  in  these  volumes ;  they 
are  larded  with  strange  languages — Romany,  Arabic,  Moorish, 
Hebrew — to  say  nothmg  of  others  which  are  not  always  supposed 
to  be  intelligible  to  country  gentlemen.  The  delicate  aroma  of 
these  phrases  may  possibly  escape  if  translated  into  English  ;  it 
certainly  does  when  not  translated  at  all.     Mr  Borrow's  pages  are 

Eolyglotts ;  his  faculty  for  acquiring  language  is  on  a  par  with 
is  muscular  capability  of  enduring  hardship ;  he  despises  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  grammar ;  he  has  mastered 
many  of  the  idioms  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  he  published,  some  years 
ago,  translations  from  thirty  languages,  which  are  now  re-adver- 
tised in  London.  To  use  a  gypsy  term  for  a  linguist,  *  he  knows 
the  seven  jargons;'  his  conversations  and  his  writings  resemble 
an  intricate  mosaic,  of  which  we  see  the  rich  variety,  without 
comprehending  the  design. 

All  languages  have  some  peculiar  words,  the  exponents  of 
things  peculiar  to  the  country :  these  are  naturalized  by  less 
favoured  nations.  Thus  the  French  have  borrowed  from  us 
*  comfort'  and  *  gentlemen;'  we  in  return  have  been  benefited 
by  their  *  ennui,'  *  guillotine,'  and  suchlike.  Mr  Borrow,  in 
whose  mouth  are  the  tongues  of  Babel,  selects,  as  he  dashes 
along  currente  calamOy  the  exact  word  from  any  idiom  which 
best  expresses  the  precise  idea  which  sparkles  in  his  mind. 
Those  who  have  ears  but  cannot  understand,  must  call  lustily 
for  a  dragoman:  we  hope  to  see  a  glossary  appended  to 
the  second  edition.  The  Propaganda  at  Rome,  where  mis- 
sionary pupils  exhibit  their  unknown  tongues  in  a  recitation, 
would  not  be  less  useful  or  entertaining  could  the  audience  know 
one  word  of  what  they  were  saying.  This  gift  of  tongues,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  missionary,  has  saved  Mr  Borrow 
from  danger  and  death :  go  where  he  would,  like  Janus,  he  had 
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more  ears  than  plainer  mortals.  He  not  only  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  every  country  into  which  he  travels,  but  that,  of  the 
foreigners  whom  he  meets  there,  who,  while  plotting  in  the  secu- 
rity of  their  vernacular,  of  which  they  have  no  idea  that  their  victim 
has  the  key,  arc  understood  and  baffled.  Mr  Borrow,  moreover, 
knows  the  different  dialects  as  well  as  the  slang  of  these  languages, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  Thus,  he  can  discover  a 
Spanish  Jew  by  the  sound  of  a  particular  word,  (i.  224,)  and  vice 
versd.  The  imaginary  power  given  by  Le  Sage  to  his  Asmodeus, 
of  seeing  through  the  roofs  of  houses,  was  not  a  less  rich  fiction  for 
strange  scenes,  than  this  actual  faculty  possessed  by  Mr  Borrow 
of  reading  thoughts  when  concealed  by  words.  Jews  take  him 
for  a  Rabbi,  (i.  96  ;)  Gypsies  for  a  great  Caloro,  and  offer  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  (i.  1 79  ;)  Inquisitors  for  a  *  learned  holy 
man,  and  one  of  them,'  (i.  356  ;)  Bishops  for  a  sorcerer,  (iii.  9 ;) 
Alcaldes  for  Don  Carlos,  (ii.  264.)  The  mistakes  are  those  of 
an  Arabian  fairy  tale.  The  moral  influence,  backed  by  physical 
powers,  courage,  and  bold  horsemanship,  thus  obtained  over  a 
people  credulous  in  charms  and  supernatural  agency,  and  pas- 
sionate admirers  of  personal  prowess,  was  universal.  Truths 
divine  came  commended  from  tne  tongue  of  a  preacher,  whom  his 
congregation  saw  had  not  laid  aside  the  cestus,  but,  like  Friar 
Tuck,  could  and  might  knock  them  down.  It  was  an  argument 
turn  ad  hominem  which  satisfied  the  bull-fighter  Sevilla,  a  man 
of  bronze  and  a  glorious  horseman.  *  Es  mucho  hombre*  said  he 
of  Mr  Borrow, 

*  A  man,  ay,  every  inch  a  man  ;' 

^  a  good  rider,  and  next  to  myself  there  is  none  like  him,'  (i.  259^,) 
This  was  not  mere  compliment,  for  he  offered  to  lend  him  gold. 
Mr  Borrow  knew  his  power ;  he  enters  Labajos  unarmed,  carries 
off  his  servant  from  prison  in  spite  of  the  whole  population,  (iii. 
138;^  he  turns  alguazils  out  of  doors  by  main  force,  (iii.  19,) 
which  Hercules  never  did  in  Spain ;  he  defies  even  the  Corregi- 
dor  of  Madrid,  to  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  is  a  farce :  those  who 
know  the  delirium  tremens  with  which  the  very  sound  of  Justicia 
infects  all  Spaniards,  will  require  no  more. 

No  wonder  these  peasants  at  Evora  did  not  molest  him  al- 
though he  attacked  their  Pope,  and  told  them  that  they  were  not 
Christians — an  inconceivable,  unheard-of  affront  from  a  heretic. 
This,  Mr  Borrow,  with  some  naivetS  attributes  to  his  *  eycy 
which  he  fixed  upon  them,'  as  Van  Amburg  does  on  tigers.    His 

*  calm  reproving  glance*  scares  dogs  as  well  as  Portuguese:  he 
tries  it  on  an  immense  beast  *  who  flies  at  him  with  eyes  that 

*  glowed,  and  fangs  that  grinned.    I  stooped  down  until  my  chin 

*  nearly  touched  my  knee,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes — 
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<<  The  hound  he  growled  and  back  he  fled, 
As  struck  with  fairy  charm."' 

The  animars  master  comes  out|  and,  beholding  this  unmission- 
ary  position,  becomes  as  civil  as  his  dog,  and  takes  Mr  Borrow 
to  a  nunnery,  where  he  gets  '  some  delicious  cheese-cakes,  the 

*  handiwork  of  the  nuns,  which  he  relished  much  for  tea.' — 
(i.  109-116.) 

Fear,  base  as  is  the  motive,  operates  with  bipeds  and  quadru- 
peds in  the  Peninsula ;  convince  them  that  you  can  and  will  be 
master,  and  they  submit.  Mr  Borrow,  in  his  sermons,  knew  the 
effect  of  a  dash  of  brimstone  in  the  perspective ;  conscience  makes 
cowards  of  congregations,  who  respect  a  pastor  who  positively 
declines  to  insure  them.  The  fear  of  the  birch,  pendentis  habentSf 
is  the  fundamental  element  of  authority. 

Mr  Borrow's  earnestness  at  Evora  is  taken  in  good  part ;  it 
^  sank  deep  into  their  hearts ;  many  departed  musing  and  pen- 

*  sive  ;  altnough  few  could  read,  he  gave  them  volumes  of  life  ; 
'  for  many  a  book  which  is  abandoned  to  the  waters,  is  wafted 

*  to  some  remote  shore,  and  then  proves  a  blessing  to  millions.' 
On  the  Sunday  the  mai^  of  the  inn,  Geronima,  remains  at  home, 
and,  recollecting  the  day,  produces  her  little  library — *  lives  and 
miracles  of  saints ;'  but  among  them  was  a  translation  of  Vol- 
ney's  *  Ruins  of  Empires,'  which  a  young  man  haci  given  her  as 
the  *  best  of  books.'     Mr  Borrow  tells  her  *  that  the  author  was 

*  an  emissary  of  Satan,  and  an  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 

*  souls  of  men  ;  that  it  was  written  with  the  sole  aim  of  bringing 

*  all  religion  into  contempt.     She  made  no  reply,  but  going  into 

*  another  room,  returned  with  her  apron  full  of  dry  sticks  and 

*  brushwood,  which  she  piled  upon  the  fire,  and  produced  a  bright 
^  blaze.     She  then  took  the  book  from  my  hand  and  placed  it 

*  upon  the  flaming  pile ;  then  sitting  down,  took  her  rosary  out 

*  of  her  pocket,  and  told  her  beads  till  the  volume  was  consumed. 

*  This  was  an  atUo^da-fS  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.'— 
(i.  62.) 

Mr  Borrow*8  love  for  the  Portuguese  resembled  that  of 
Slender.  It  was  not  g^eat  at  the  beginning,  and  decreased  upon 
better  acquaintance — *  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ;'  and 
he  was  right,  for  they,  are  not  a  commendable  race.  He  mounts 
his  horse,  and  sets  off  like  the  Tartars  amon^  whom  he  had  lived 
so  long  :  *  on  we  flew,'  says  he,  *  like  a  whirlwind,  the  hoofs  of 

*  the  animals  illuming  the  paths  with  sparks  of  fire  which  they 

*  struck  from  the  stones.'  Mr  Borrow  not  only  rides  like  a  squib, 
as  Swift  said  of  Mordaunt,  but  writes  like  one.  In  his  abrupt 
beginnings  and  endings  we  have  much  of  the  old  ballad  of  Spain, 
which  leaps  into  its  subject  and  rushes  to  conclusions ;  a  single 
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event  is  described  in  simple^  effective,  and  dramatic  style ;  the 
emphatic  points  are  strongly  marked ;  the  tale  is  told  and  finished 
without  much  explanation  of  subject  or  actors  either  before  or 
after ;  the  previous  acquaintance  of  the  reader  is  assumed ;  no- 
thing is  overdone.  Mr  Borrow  in  this  is  an  artist,  without 
being  artificial ;  he  keeps  curiosity  alive  by  leaving  something 
in  his  inkstand;  he  knows  when  to  stop,  and  when  his  pro- 
posed object  is  obtained  he  leaves  well  alone,  and  neither  dilutes 
Cura^oa,  nor  laughs  at  his  own  jokes ; — he  lets  them  tell  by 
their  own  force,  and  passes  on  to  something  else,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  produced,  or  that  we  are  dying  to  know  a 
little  more.  Such  sketches  must  please,  since  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  is  busy  in  filling  them  up  according  to  each  indivi- 
dual's  own  likine;  occasionally,  however,  they  teaze  from  excit- 
ing without  satisfying.  Mr  Borrow,  whose  natural  habits  are 
rambling,  disregards  the  callida  junctura  ;  the  bit  is  in  his  teeth, 
and  he  longs  to  get  on.  He  is  not  yet  quite  broken  in,  although 
improving  under  the  gentle  lash  of  the  critic ;  his  paces  in  this 
work  are  better  than  those  of  his  former ;  he  no  longer  dashes  out 
into  gypsy  verse,  with  which  his  *  Zincali'  were  deluged.  He  has 
wisely  dropt  the  rhymes  and  written  his  poetry  in  prose,  and  poe- 
tical It  really  is :  here  and  there  he  interweaves  a  couplet,  after 
the  fashion  of  honest  Bunyan,  which,  though  quaint  and  unpro- 
sodaical,  sins  rather  in  manner  than  in  matter — the  fruits 
of  genuine  feeling  springing  up  from  the  heart's  inner  fountains, 
neither  borrowed  from  the  classics,  nor  emasculated  by  rules* 
^  Thoughts  coming,'  are  knocked  of,  as  the  Pilgrim  said, 

*  Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly  ;' 

or  to  use  a  true  gypsy  metaphor — *  More  than  a  thousand  rosy 
*  daughters,  which  gracefullv  circumvolving*^  expire.' 

Mr  Borrow  proceeds  to  opain,  through  a  cut-throat  country, 
guided  by  a  half-idiot  lad.  His  lonely  night  sketches  (i.  106) 
contrast  with  the  rich  colouring  of  his  daylight. 

'  Soon  the  brilliant  sun  of  Portugal  illumined  an  entrancing  beauty. 
Groves  of  cork-trees  covered  the  further  side  of  the  valley  and  the  dis- 
tant acclivities,  exhibiting  here  and  there  charming  vistas,  where  various 
flocks  of  cattle  were  feeding ;  the  soft  murmur  of  the  stream,  which  was 
at  intervals  chafed  and  broken  by  huge  stones,  ascended  to  my  ears  and 
filled  my  mind  with  delicious  feelings.  I  sat  down  on  the  broken  wall, 
and  remained  gazing,  and  listening,  and  shedding  tears  of  rapture ;  for, 
of  all  the  pleaRures  which  a  bountiful  God  permitteth  his  children  to 
enjoy,  none  are  so  dear  to  some  hearts  as  the  music  of  forests  and 
streams,  and  the  view  of  the  beauties  of  his  glorious  creation.  An  hoor 
elapsed,  and  I  still  maintained  my  seat  on  the  wall ;  the  past  scenes  of 
my  life  flitting  before  my  eyes  in  airy  and  fantastic  array,  through  which 
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erery  now  and  then  peeped  trees  and  hills,  and  other  patches  of  the  real 
landscape  which  I  was  confronting ;  the  sun  burnt  my  visage,  but  I 
heededitnot.'— (i.  114.) 

He  mounts  again^  and  is  soon  overtaken  by  some  Portuguese 
troopsy  who  were  escorting  stores  into  Spain. 

*  Six  or  seven  of  these  soldiers  marched  a  considerable  way  in  front ; 
they  were  villanons-looking  ruffians,  upon  whose  livid  and  ghastly 
countenances  were  written  murder,  and  all  the  other  crimes  which  the 
Decalogue  forbids.  As  I  passed  by,  one  of  them,  with  a  harsh,  croaking 
voice,  commenced  cursing  all  foreigners.  '<  There/'  said  he,  "  is  this 
Frenchman  riding  on  horseback,"  (I  was  on  a  mule,)  '<  with  a  man"  (the 
idiot)  **  to  take  care  of  him,  and  all  because  he  is  rich ;  whilst  I,  who 
am  a  poor  soldier,  am  obliged  to  tramp  on  foot.  }  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  shoot  him  dead,  for  in  what  respect  is  he  better  than  I?  But 
be  is  a  foreigner,  and  the  devil  helps  foreigners  and  hates  the  Portu- 
guese." He  continued  shouting  his  remarks  until  I  got  about  forty 
yards  in  advance,  when  I  commenced  laughing ;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  in  me  to  have  held  my  peace,  for  the  next  moment,  with 
bang — bang,  two  buUets,  well  aimed,  came  whizzing  past  my  ears.  A 
small  river  lay  just  before  me,  though  the  bridge  was  a  considerable  way 
on  my  left.  I  spurred  my  animal  through  it,  closely  followed  by  the 
terrified  guide,  and  commenced  galloping  along  a  sandy  plain  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  escaped  with  my  life/ — (i.  124.) 

These  chance  shots  are  plentiful  as  blackberries  on  Peninsular 
roads,  where  memento  mori  is  inscribed  on  every  milestone,  and 
on  tlie  knife  of  every  armed  peasant.  The  Iberians,  in  all 
periods  of  their  history,  were  reckless  alike  of  the  lives  of  others 
and  their  own.  Life  in  Spain  has  few  charms,  and  less  value; 
they  set  it  on  the  cast  every  day ;  if  they  lose  they  pay  the  for- 
feit, if  they  win  they  exact  the  penalty.  Death  is  a  thing  of 
course ;  blood  alone  can  slake  their  murderous  thirst.  Toros  de 
muerte  is  the  cry;  the  bull  must  die,  or  the  sport  is  that  of  chil- 
dren. Hence  the  Draco  code ;  hence  the  internecine  warfare ; 
hence  the  howl  of  unanimous  indignation  with  which  the  Elliot 
mercy  treaty  was  received  at  Madrid.  To  spare  a  prisoner  was 
the  great  crime  which  hurled  the  consenting  minister  from  office. 
No  Spaniard  thinks  an  authority  in  earnest,  or  not  a  traitor, 
unless  death  be  his  sentence,  and  the  execution  immediate; 
hence  the  imminent  danger  incurred  by  Mr  Borrow,  in  Galicia, 
of  being  shot  on  the  spot  without  trial. 

He  soon  casts  his  shoe  over  wretched  Lusitania,  scornfully 
reproving  her  ungrateful  children,  who  ^  traduced  his  own  glo* 
nous  country' — curs  who  bite  the  hand  which  alone  has  pro- 
tected them,  even  in  their  hour  of  need.  Arriving  at  the  nar- 
row Rubicon  which  divides  Portugal  from  Spain,  his  ears,  long 
wearied  with  the  shrill  squeaking  dialect,  are  saluted  by  the 
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magnificent  sonorous  language  of  Castile.  It  was  from  a 
beggar !  fit  sentinel  and  symbol  of  a  nation,  too  proud  to  work, 
yet  not  ashamed  to  beg  or  borrow.  Mr  Borrow  flung  him 
some  silver,  and  held  on  his  way  with  more  speed  than  before ; 
paying,  as  Gil  Bias  says,  little  heed  to  the  torrent  of  blessings 
which  the  mendicant  poured  forth  in  his  rear. 

Elscaped  from  Portuguese  bullets  and  Spanish  benedictions, 
he  enters  Badajos,  where  he  sojourns  some  weeks  among  those 
Zincali  who  are  described  in  his  former  works.  He  starts  for 
Madrid,  accompanied  by  Antonio,  a  gypsy  bound  on  the  *  affairs 
of  Egypt.'  At  Merida  he  is  housed  for  three  days,  concealed 
by  crones  whose  life,  manners,  and  language,  recall  the  weird 
sisters  of  Macbeth :  thus  he  sees  nothing  of  Emerita  Augusta, 
that  Rome  of  Spain,  and  second  scarcely  to  the  Eternal  City  in 
magnificence  of  remains.  He  rides  forth  once  more ;  dangers 
increase;  even  his  companion  trembles,  while  he  is  calm.     '  I 

*  have  no  fears ;  every  man  must  accomplish  his  destiny:  what 
^  befalls  my  body  or  soul  was  written  in  a  «gabicote  (book)  a 

*  thousand  years  oefore  the  foundation  of  the  wor^.'^^— (i.  153.) 

We  have  no  space  even  to  abridge  the  incidents  which  befall 
him :  he  at  last  is  abandoned  by  his  guide,  and  left  to  journey  on 
alone  to  Talavera.  He  is  overtaken  in  the  dark  by  a  stranger, 
who  at  once  recognises  him  by  his  voice  to  be  an  Englishman. 
He  found,  however,  his  match  in  Mr  Borrow. 

*  The  tones  of  the  voice  which  delivered  these  words  were  in  their  way 
quite  as  strange  and  singular  as  the  figure  to  which  the  voice  belonged; 
they  were  not  exactly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  voice,  and  yet  there  wm 
something  in  them  that  could  hardly  be  foreign ;  the  pronunciation  also 
was  correct,  and  the  language,  though  singular,  faultless.  But  I  was 
most  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  last  word,  buenOf  was  npoken. 
I  had  heard  something  like  it  before,  but  where  or  when  I  could  by  no 
means  remember.  A  pause  now  ensued ;  the  figure  stalking  on  as  be- 
fore with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposi* 
tion  either  to  seek  or  avoid  conversation.' 

Mr  Borrow  soon  unravels  the  mystery.  The  stranger  is  a 
Spanish  Jew,  a  race  of  beings  whose  existence  has  been  doubted ; 
such  and  so  long  has  been  the  exterminating  proscription  of  the 
Inquisition,  against  them  especially. 

<  <*  You  have  two  names,*'  I  continued ;  <<  one  for  the  house  and  the  other 
for  the  street;  both  are  good,  but  the  one  by  which  you  are  called  at 
home  is  the  one  which  you  like  best.'* 

'  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bad 
previously  done  ;  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the 
burra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  his  face 
and  figure,  and  his  huge  features  and  herculean  form  still  occasionally 
revisit  me  in  my  dreams^     I  see  him  standing  in  the  moonshine,  staring 
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me  in  the  face  with  his  deep  calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said :  Ei  usted  tant" 
hien  d$  nosotros  ?    (Are  yoa  then  one  of  us  ?) ' 

He  Bups  with  Abarbenel,  who  reveals  to  him  the  secret  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Spain*  Their 
history  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  strange  will  it  be :  the  Pen- 
insula has  long  been  their  second  Palestine ;  the  subjects  of 
Solomon  who  traded  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre^  settled  in 
Tarshisb,  Andalusia,  long  before  Greece  or  Rome  were  heard 
of.  Their  number  was  augmented  by  those  who  fled  from  the 
Captivity.  They  settled  at  Toledo  (  Toledoth\  the  city  of  their 
generations  and  their  headquarters ;  there  they  increased  and 
multiplied,  until  persecuted  by  the  Goths,  who  first  brought 
religious  intolerance  into  Spain.  The  Jews,  in  revenge,  facilita- 
ted the  invasion  of  the  cognate  Moor.  When  Toledo  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Christians,  vast  numbers  were  found  tbere^  who 
were  spared  because  guiltless  of  the  Crucifixion^  and  being  child- 
ren of  Jews  who  had  quitted  Jerusalem  long  before  the  commis- 
sion of  that  crime.  The  golden  age  of  the  Spanish  Jew  was  the 
reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  they  espoused  his  cause,  or  rather  their 
own,  for  they  had  lent  him  money.  They  were  oppressed  by 
the  rival  faction  of  Trastamara,  and  finally  expelled  by  Isabella, 
the  Jezebel  of  their  chronicle«i.  The  refugees  settled  in  the 
Asiatic  and  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Spanish 
is  still  the  language  of  their  descendants.  Those  who  remained  in 
Spain,  unwilling  to  leave  their  hoards,  pretended  to  become 
Cnrtitians ;  they  relapsed  in  secret.  These  Judaizantes  being 
rich,  were  the  chief  victims  of  the  Inquisition :  the  information 
collected  from  one  of  the  judges  at  Cordova  is  authentic.-^(i.  358.) 
The  Spanish  Jew  and  his  condition  is  almost  unknown,  and 
no  where,  of  course,  more  so  than  in  Spain,  where  he  is  loathed 
past  utterance :  the  tribe  differs  much  from  their  race  in  all  other 
lands,  with  whom  they  hold  no  correspondence,  have  never  seen, 
and  know  only  by  vague  report.  The  Spanish  Jews  are  not  nume* 
rous,  there  may  be  some  five  hundred  families :  they  trade  in 
wool  and  in  sausages,  longanizos,  of  which  incredible  quantities 
are  eaten  in  Spain. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  Jews  even  among  the 
clergy  of  Spain.  Mr  Borrow  was  informed  by  a  rabbi  in  Bar- 
bary,  that  a  canon  of  Seville  was  one  of  this  proscribed  race. 
Abarbenel  mentioned  the  case  of  an  Archbishop  who  came  in 
privity  to  commune  with  an  elder  of  his  tribe,  trembling  at  his 
life  of  hypocrisy,  and  shuddering  at  the  Ruah.*  The  Prelate  hav- 

*  This  word,  for  Mr  Borrow  seldom  translates,  means  <  spirit,  breath.' 
*  Ruah  ha  Kbadish/  the  Holy  Ghost;  when  the  Ruah  descends  upon  a  Jew, 
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ing  cleansed  his  soul  of  the  perilous  stufT,  returned  to  his  diocese, 
and  died  there  in  the  renown  of  Catholic  sanctity.  Mr  Borrow 
conceals  the  name  of  this  Iberian  Ser  Ciapelletto :  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  tell  all  he  knows,  or  to  betray  confidence,  which  might 
expose  many  to  new  persecutions;  for  to  bum  a  Jew  is  the 
delight  of  old  and  young  in  Spain.  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  he  has  lived  much  with  this  'peeled'  race:  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  their  language  and  customs,  whether  in  Spain, 
in  Lisbon  (i.  95),  Gibraltar  (iii.  284),  or  in  Barbary  (ii.  212). 

The  Spanish  Jews  are  among  the  best;  they  live  quietly  to 
themselves,  are  rich,  and  thus  can  bribe  the  authorities  in  case  of 
suspicion.  They  are  industrious  and  respectable,  and  consequently 
most  unlike  their  brethren  in  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar — twin  sinks 
of  Hebrew  iniquity,  and  of  moral  and  physical  uncleanness:  there 
they  are  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  thieves,  devoid  even  of  hon- 
our amongst  themselves ;  they  are  wicked  and  bigoted ;  they 
break  without  scruple  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  yet  tremble  be- 
fore their  priest — his  forms  and  ceremonials,  his  threats  of  Dhui, 
purgatory,  cast  them  at  his  feet.  Well,  says  Mr  Borrow,  do 
crime  and  superstition  go  hand  in  hand*  Thus  the  Spanish 
robber  crosses  his  shaggy  breast  with  papal  talismans :  these 
are  the  false  issues  by  which  the  worst  of  forgers  grow  Tich* 
In  the  Peninsula,  as  in  the  East,  a  dread  of  witches  prevails ; 
the  Portuguese  wear  bags  round  their  necks,  in  which  are  con- 
tained incantations,  exorcisms,  oracamsj  written  and  sold  by  the 
priests.  Mr  Borrow  opens  one,  and  prints  the  absurd  formula, 
(i.  58,)  the  prescription  of  a  quack.  Lord  Bacon,  who,  when 
a  student,  gratified  an  old  woman  bv  mystic  letters,  at  least 
wrote  the  truth — ^  This  is  a  charm,  which  can  do  neither  good 
nor  harm.'  The  implicit  belief  of  the  patient  works  the  cure — 
'  si  parfois  le  malade  vient  a  mourir,  ayez  soin  de  Tenterrer  de- 
<  cemment.'  Amongst  vegetable  specifics  against  witches,  is  the 
'  rosemary  ;*  it  is  called  in  Spanish  romerot  because  worn  by 
pilgrims  in  their  caps,  on  their  return  from  Rome.  The  Por- 
tuguese name  is  alecrim  ;  in  which  Mr  Borrow  traces  the  elict/renj 
the  elfin  plant  of  Scandinavia,  brought  into  the  Peninsula  by  the 
northern  hordes.  The  customs  of  the  people  outlive  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  the  symbol  remains  long  after  the  original  import  is 
forgotten. 

The  credulity  and  avarice  of  Spaniards  are  rich  mines  for 
impostors ;  hence  the  power  of  the  gypsy,  the  treasure-finder — 
the  Alberonis,  and  Mendizabal.     Bait  but  the  trap  with  gold. 


it  allows  him  no  rest  until  the  mandate  is  obeyed.     Dkvid  wrote  the 
8dth  Psahn  when  thus  haunted. 
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and  the  universal  nation  is  caught:.  In  these  volumes  will  be 
found  an  almost  incredible  tale  of  a  Swiss,  half-fool  half-knave, 
one  Benedict  Mol,  who  persuaded  Queen  Christina  and  her 
cabinet,  that  a  hoard  of  gold  was  concealed  in  a  church  at  Sant- 
iago. The  man  was  sent  there  to  find  it,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  civil  and  clerical  authorities,  proceeded  to  open  the  soil  in 
broad  daylight,  rendering  all  parties  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe.  The  fact  is  perfectly  authenticated.  Those  who  can 
believe  that  Santiago  himself  is  buried  at  Compostella,  can  swal- 
low a  camel. 

Mr  Borrow  reaches  Madrid,  and  is  kindly  received  by  the  British 
ambassador,  Mr  Villiers,  (now  Lord  Clarendon,)  whose  assist- 
ance our  missionary  reveals,  with  a  want,  perhaps,  of  due  dip- 
lomatic caution.  He  has  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  Men- 
dizabal,  of  loan  celebrity,  the  Cagliostro  of  the  moment.  This 
Jew  boy  of  Cadiz,  then  commissariat-clerk  in  Portugal,  stept 
by  an  easy  transition  from  the  King's- Bench  in  England  to 
that  of  the  treasury  at  Madrid.     He  looks  at  Mr  Borrow.     *  I 

*  have  seen  a  glance  very  similar  to  that  among  Beni  Israel.' 
He  recognizes  this  Judio  by  his  eye,  as  he  had  Abarbenel 
by  his  voice.     He  found  Mendizabal  *a  bitter  enemy  to  the 

*  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred  and  con- 

*  tempt.'  He  was  *  no  friend  to  the  Christian  religion,  which 
I  could  easily  account  for.'  Mr  Borrow  reasons  with  him  in 
vain.  *  "  I  expected  that  answer,"  said  the  Premier;  *'for  I  have  not 

*  lived  thirteen  years  in  England  without  forming  some  aequaint- 

*  ance  with  your  phraseology.'"     He  asks,  *  not  for  Bibles,  but 

*  guns,  gunpowder,  and  money' — the  usual  modest  request  of 
every  Spanish  minister  to  that  fond  ally  who  fights  and  pays  for 
all.  Jteniy  quocunque  modo  rem^  is  the  state  secret  of  Spanish 
office.  To  amass  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  given  time,  is 
the  honest  ambition  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  He  who  omits 
to  make  his  fortune  when  in  power,  is  thought  a  fool.  Pt^culation 
is  so  universal,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  dishonour.  Rogue  keeps 
rofinie  in  countenance,  as  goitre  does  goitre  in  Switzerland. 

Mendizabal,  however,  is  soon  turned  out  of  office.  Minis- 
terial existence  is  short-lived;  Spain,  like  a  death-stricken  patient, 
changes  her  quacks,  and  vainly  shifts  from  side  to  sine  in  a 
feverish  bed,  seeking  but  never  finding  relief.  Mr  Borrow  now 
applies  to  the  successors.  The  home-secretary,  an  empty  An- 
dalusian  Duque,  entertains  him  vvith  palabraSi  promises  much,  and 
performs  nothing.  This  Duke  de  Rivas  was  a  puppet  in  the 
n;}nds  of  his  own  secretary — a  true  Arragonese  of  the  obstinate 
breed,  who  drive  nails  into  the  walls  with  their  heads:  the 
sketch  of  the  master  and  man  is  playful  and  pungent.     Dis- 
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trusted  by  this  ,  Mr  SayweU,  our  pilgrim/  who  has  Spaniards  at 
his  finger-ends,  manages  his  affair  privately  with  another  of 
the  ministers,  who  advises  him  to  print  his  Bible  without  the 
regular  permission  of  his  colleagues.  Such  is  ever  the  Punic 
plot  and  counterplot  in  cabinet  and  cameriUa.  Like  the  Jews  at 
Lisbon,  there  is  not  even  honour  among  thieves* 

Mr  Borrow  is  busy  with  his  type  when  a  new  calamity  befalls 
him.  The  new  ministry  is  out  before  his  edition.  His  account 
of  the  *  aflfair'  of  La  Granja  is  remarkable : — 

<  Rude  soldiers  enter  the  chsmber  of  Christina,  and  endeavour  to 
force  her  to  proclaim  the  constitotion ;  she  refuses  the  proposal,  and 
ordered  them  to  withdraw.  A  scene  of  violence  and  tumult  ensued,  but 
the  regent  still  continuing  firm,  the  soldiers  at  length  led  her  down  to 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  where  stood  her  well-known  paramour 
Munoz,  bound  and  bliudfolded.  "  Swear  to  the  constitution,  you  she 
rogue  r*  vociferated  the  swarthy  sergeant.  "  Never  I "  said  the  spirited 
daughter  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  <<  Then  your  cortejo  shall  die ! " 
replied  the  sergeant.  «  Ho  I  ho  I  my  lads ;  get  ready  jour  arms,  and 
send  four  bullets  through  the  fellow's  brain."  Munoz  was  forthwith  led 
to  the  wall  and  compelled  to  kneel  down,  the  soldiers  levelled  their 
muskets,  and  another  moment  would  have  consigned  the  unfortunate 
wight  to  eternity,  when  Christina,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  feel- 
ings of  her  woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward,  with  a  shriek  ex- 
claiming, **  Hokl,  hold! — I  sign,  I  sign  I'*' 

Such  are  the  secret  hinges  on  which  mighty  events  have 
always  turned  in  Spain.  Thus  did  the  Regent  widow  of  Philip 
IV.  beg  and  pray  for  the  life  of  her  contemptible  minion  Valen- 
zuela ;  thus  did  the  Queen  of  Charles  IV.  kneel  to  the  unflinching 
Murat,  to  save  her  paramour  Godoy.  Then  ensued  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  Madrid,  which  is  witnessed  by  Mr  Borrow^  who 
before  had  been  present  at  the  *  three  glorious  days'  of  July 
at  Paris.  There,  amid  the  whizzing  balls,  while  Quesada,  like 
a  Manchegan  bull,  rode  down  the  craven  mob,  did  our  pilgrim, 
with  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  quietly  *  hire 

*  a  front  room  for  the  day,  and  bolt  the  door — the  reporter 
'  producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  and  preparing  to  take 

*  notes  of  the  coming  events.'  Such  is  national  character ! 
While  Spain  exhibited  herself  on  an  arena  of  butchery,  an 
English  newspaper  a^ent  books  the  particulars,  to  be  duly  served 
up  with  hot  rolls  at  the  breakfast-tables  of  England  !  The  min- 
istry, like  all  the  other  juntas,  inunediately  take  to  their  heels. 
The  Duke  runs  even  unto  Gibraltar.  Had  they  stood  to  their 
post  but  one  little  day,  Quesada,  stem  and  brave,  would  have 
quelled  the  insurrection*  He  is  abandoned,  quits  Madrid,  and  is 
murdered  at  Hortaleza.  The  carcass  of  the  dead  lion  is  torn 
into  morsels  by  the  cowards  who  fled  firom  his  approach  when 
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alive.  Mr  Borrow  is  sippinar  his  mocha  in  the  chief  caf^  of 
Madrid.  In  rush  a  party,  bearing  in  a  handkerchief  the  mangled 
hand  of  Quesada — that  hand  how  often  have  we  pressed  I  They 
call  for  a  bowl,  stir  it  up  with  the  bloody  fingers,  quaff  it,  yell- 
ing hymns  of  Marseilles ! 

Mr  Borrow  now  determines  to  make  a  tour  into  Galicia  and 
drculate  his  Testaments  in   person.      He  buys  an   unbroken 

*  furious  black  Andalusian  stallion  of  great  power  and  strength, 

*  and  capable  of  performing  a  journey  of  a  hundred  leagues  in 
'  a  week's  time ;  but  he  was  unbroken  and  furious.     A  cargo 

*  of   Bibles,  however,  which  I  hoped  occasionally  to  put  on 

<  his   back,   would,    I   had   no   doubt,   thoroughly   tame   him, 

*  especially  when  labouring  up  the  flinty  hills  of  the  north  of 

*  Spain.' — (ii.  9.")  His  next  acquisition  is  a  squire — one  Antonio 
Buchini,  whose  fcey-note  is  *  Je  suis  Grecy  je  smsjier^  etfai  des 

principes  dhonneurJ  *  "  My  wife,"'  continued  he,  *  "  will  receive 
'  the  moiety  of  my  wages  while  I  am  absent,  mi  Lor^  and 
^  therefore  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  deserted. 

*  Complain  !  did  I  say  ;  my  wife  is  at  present  too  well  instructed 

<  to  complain.     She  never  speaks  nor  sits  in  my  presence  unless 

*  I  give  ner  permission.  Am  I  not  a  Greek,  and  do  I  not  know 
^  how  to  govern  my  own  house  ?  Engage  me,  mi  Lor  ;  I  am  a 
^  man  of  many  capacities — a  discreet  valet,  an  excellent  cook,  a 
'  good  groom  and  light  rider ;  in  a  word,  I  am  Fcafia'/6g,     What 

*  would  you  more?"     I  asked  him  his  terms,  which  were  extra- 

*  vagant,  notwithstanding  his  principes  dhonneur.  I  found,  how- 
'  ever,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  one  half.' — (ii.  19.)  But  he 
proved  worth  double  in  the  end.  He  was  a  Leporello  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes — Gil  Bias  and  Sancho  Panza  combined :  he  was  faithful 
to  the  last,  for  better  and  for  worse.  He  shared  Lis  master's  perils, 
tended  him  in  sickness,  visited  him  in  prisons :  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  says  his  kind  mi  Lor^  ^  I  ne'er  expect  to  see  his  like  again.' 
They  sally  forth ;  visit  Salamanca,  the  headquarters  of  vino  de 
Toro  and  prejudice.  Here,  while  doctors  and  dons,  senior  fellows 
and  junior  proctors  scowl,  the  Irish  receive  him  kindly :   '  but 

*  when,'  says  he,  *  did  the  fear  of  consequences  cause  an  Irish- 

*  man  to  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hospitality  ? 
^  However  attached  to  his  religion — and  who  is  so  attached  to 
^  the  Romish  creed  as  the  Irishman  ? — I  am  convinced  that  not 

*  all  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  the  Cardinals  would  induce 
^  him  to  close  his  doors  on  Luther  himself,  were  that  respectable 
^  personi^e  at  present  alive  and  in  need  of  food  and  refuse, 
<  Honour  to  Ireland  and  her  ^^  hundred  thousand  welcomes  r ' ' 
He  prints  bills,  advertising  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and  placards  the 
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venerable  walls  of  Salamanca — to  the  amazement  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  unaccustomed  to  these  phenomena  of  puffing  and  heresy. 
Mr  Sorrow's  next  visit  is  to  Pituega ;  here  he  is  well  received 
by  the  Cura,  whose  person  and  character  are  nicely  marked.  This 
18  one  of  the  good,  the  hardworking  bees,  who  buy  the  Bible 
even  in  Spain.  The  drones  and  dignitaries  of  Rome  are  ever 
the  virulent  opposers.  The  benevolent  Cura  talks  while  his 
hungry  guests  eat — *  **  There,  my  friends,*'  said  he,  "  where 
^  you  are  now  seated,  once  sat  Wellington  and  Crawford,  after 
^  they  had  beat  the  French  at  ArapiTes,  and  rescued  us  from 

*  the  thraldom  of  those  wicked  people.  I  never  respected  my 
^  house  so  much  as  I  have  done  since  they  honoured  it  with 

*  their  presence.     They  were  heroes,  and  one  was  a  demi-god." 

*  He  tnen  burst  into  a  most  eloquent  panegyric  of  El  Gran 

*  Lord,  as  he  termed  him,  which  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
^  translate,  were  my  pen  capable  of  rendering  into  English  the 

<  robust  thundering^  sentences  of  his  powerful  Castilian.'  At 
Pedroso,  a  churlish  village,  none  will  receive  him.     ^  I  at  last 

*  found  my  way  to  the  church  porch,  where  I  continued  some 

*  time  in  meditation.     Before  departing,  however,  I  took  out 

<  and  affixed  to  the  porch  of  the  church  an  advertisement  to  the 

*  effect  that  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  purchased  at  Sala* 
^  manca.' — (ii.  47.)  Thus  did  Fernando  de  Pulgar  affix  on  the 
mosque  at  Granada,  in  1491,  the  Ave  Maria^  the  Shibboleth  of 
the  great  Diana  of  Spain.  He  travels,  the  plot  and  adventure 
thickening,  to  Santiago,  and  thence  to  Pontevedra,  where  he 
hits  off,  with  dramatic  humour,  a  bibliographical  notary — a  true 
specimen  of  the  ^  local '  prejudices  of  every  son  of  Spain.  At 
Vigo  he  is  twice  arrested  for  only  once  looking  at  the  bay. 
Thence  he  makes  an  excursion  to  Cape  Finistierra,  which  is 
perhaps  the  wildest  episode  in  the  three  volumes,  and  redolent 
with  the  Borracha  of  Spain  and  Spaniards.  He  was  impelled 
by  his  desire  to  revisit  an  iron-bound  coast,  on  which  he  had  for* 
merly  escaped  shipwreck  by  a  miracle.  He  was  anxious,  in 
gratitude  to  his  Saviour,  to  carry  one  Bible  to  that  benighted 
and  rarely-visited  spot.  During  the  whole  excursion,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Don  Quixote,  he  is  up  to  his  elbows  in  adventure ; 
every  thing  goes  wrong.  He  arrives  at  last,  weary  and  way- 
worn  ;  is  taken  for  Don  Carlos,  and  arrested  by  the  Alcalde.  J  n 
vain  he  details  the  real  objects  of  his  visit.     ^  He  could  under 

*  stand  no  such  motives.  ^*  What  did  you  ascend  the  mountain 
*for?'*    "To  see  prospects."     *<  Disparate!     I  have  lived  at 

*  Finistierra  forty  years  and  never  ascended  that  mountain.    I 

*  would  not  do  it  in  a  day  like  this  for  two  ounces  of  gold.   You 
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*  went  to  take  altitudes,  and  to  mark  out  a  camp." ' — (ii. 
265.)  Galicia  is  the  Boeotia  of  Spain.  Rarely  there  do  men 
in  office  deviate  into  sense.  These  English  eccentricities 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  Spanish  motives.  They  appear  so 
utterly  devoid  of  all  common  sense,  that  the  charitable  and 
well-informed  of  Spaniards  attribute  them  to  that  which  they 
believe  exists,  more  or  less,  in  every  British  bonnet.  Those 
who  are  neither  charitable  nor  well-informed — that  is,  nine  out 
of  ten — suspect  method  in  the  madness ;  and  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  shammed  by  the  English  BnUij  who  pretend 
to  have  lost  their  wits  for  their  own  or  their  country's  good. 
Our  bibliomaniac  is  saved  from  execution  by  the  intervention 
of  a  sailor,  who,  having  served  under  Nelson,  vouches  for  his 
being  a  genuine  Englishman :  as  the  consul  at  Coruna  did  for 
Lord  Carnarvon,  when  taken  up  by  Count  Eguia  as  Don  Mi- 
guel. Mr  Borrow  is  sent  off  under  arrest  to  Corcubion.  Here 
the  Alcalde,  a  model  of  Mayors,  was  providentially  a  reader  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.  His  great  name  effects  what  Nelson's  could 
only  commence.  Mr  Borrow  is  released,  the  functionary  having 
been  put  into  high  good-humour  with  him  and  his  Bible.     ^  Ha, 

*  ha !  how  very  singular !    Yes,  1  remember.    I  have  heard  that 
'  the  English  highly  prize  this  eccentric  book.    How  very  singu- 

*  lar  that  the  countrymen  of  the  grand  Baintharo  should  set  any 

*  value  upon  that  old  monkish  book  1' — (iii.  277.) 

Mr  Borrow  returns  to  Madrid,  having  passed  through 
Gijon  and  l^eon; — mishaps  and  adventures  accumulating  like 
a  rolling  snowball.     Those  who   remember  Lord  Carnarvon's 

*  Portugal  and  Galicia,'  and  his  visit  to  Gijon  in  order  to  be- 
hold the  site  where  his  uncle  was  shipwrecked,  his  subsequent 
arrest  and  endangered  life,  will  find  a  striking  parallel  in  what 
befell  Mr  Borrow.  How  unchanged  and  unchangeable  are 
Spaniards  I  here  we  have  two  authors,  the  antipodes  of  each 
other,  visiting  these  localities  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  and 
meeting  with  the  same  treatment  1  These  two  witnesses  are 
free  from  the  remotest  suspicion  of  previous  collusion  or  commu- 
nication, and  faithful  is  their  testimony,  each  confirming  the 
other ;  none  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  things  they  portray. 
The  form  and  outline  are  the  same,  the  effects  of  colouring  alone 
varied ;  common  their  dangers,  and  common  their  unlooked-for 
deliverance ;  common  the  insolence,  the  suspicions  of  authority. 
Rank,  fortune,  and  recommendations,  were  no  protection  to  the 
peer — the  garb  of  poverty  and  humility,  no  safeguard  to  the 

Eilgrim ;  when  the  fears  or  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniard  are  roused, 
e  neither  respects  persons  nor  listens  to  common  sense  or  hu- 
manity.    God  protect  the  unhappy  wight  who  is  caught  in  the 
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meshes  of  Spanish  justice  !  If  he  fall  into  their  clutches  full,  he 
will  leave  them  like  a  squeezed  Seville  orange.  If  he  be  poor, 
they  will  extract  copper  even  from  his  rags — from  him  that  hath 
notning,  even  that  which  he  has  will  be  taken  away. 
«^*  New  persecutions  awaited  Mr  Borrow  on  his  return  to  Madrid. 
Count  Ofalia,  the  head  of  a  new  Ministry,  was  a  timid  creature 
of  the  priestly  party.  *  The  soul  of  this  poor  man  must  have 
originally  belonged  to  a  mouse,'  says  Mr  Borrow.  After  an 
interview,  the  Premier  warns  him  of  his  danger.  Soon  after,  an 
assassin  meets  him  at  night,  and  bids  ^  him  discontinue  the  sale 
*  of  his  Jewish  books,  or  a  knife  will  be  nailed  in  his  heart' — 
(iii.  2.)  No  word  in  the  English  language  can  give  the  vitu- 
perative force  of  this  epithet  in  a  Spaniard's  mouth.  Such  was 
the  *  hellish  rancour  and  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God'  exhi- 
bited by  the  Romanist  clergy. 

At  length  his  Bibles  are  all  seized  by  order  of  the  Corregidor, 
the  *  Lord  Hategood'  of  Madrid.  Those  in  the  Basque  lan- 
guage, for  which  there  was  no  demand,  were  stowed  away  in  the 
official  vaults ;  while  the  police  myrmidons  dispose  for  their  own 
profit  of  those  translated  into  gypsy  lingo;  for  which  there  was 
a  great  request,  1)eing  considered  charms  against  excisemen.  Thus 
his  worst  enemies  became  ageiits  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible! 
Mr  Borrow,  nothing  daunted,  is  seized  and  carried  to  prison. 
This  favour  had  previously  been  denied  to  him,  when,  like 
Howard,  he  wished  to  enter  that  den  of  guilt  and  injustice.  Those 
who  pass  the  portal  of  that  barrier,  from  whence  few  return,  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  hope.  His  description  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  inmates  will  be  read  with  painful  interest :  one  of  the  crimi- 
nals is  a  Frenchman,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  very  well  bred, 
and  soon  after  hung.  The  portrait  of  the  governor  is  a  full 
length  by  Velazquez.*  He  rises  and  advances  to  meet  Mr 
Borrow. 

<  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  height  might  hare  amounted 
to  some  six  feet  two  inches,  had  he  not  been  curved  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  letter  S.  No  weasel  ever  appeared  lanker,  and  he  looked 
as  if  a  breath  of  air  would  have  been  sufficient  to  blow  him  away ;  his 
face  might  certainly  have  been  called  handsome,  had  it  not  been  for  its 
extraordinary  and  portentous  meagreness ;  his  nose  was  like  an  eagle's  bill, 
his  teeth  white  as  ivory,  his  eyes  black,  (oh,  how  black !)  and  fraught 
with  a  strange  expression,  his  skin  was  dark,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 


♦  The  sketch  of  La  CarciUra  de  Toro^  the  wife  of  the  jailer  at  Toro, 
and  a  greater  amateur  of  prisons  than  Mr  Borrow  himself,  is  a  clever /7e;2- 
dant  to  this  worthy  of  Madrid. — See  ii.  68. 
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like  the  plnmage  of  the  raven.  A  deep  quiet  smile  dwelt  continually 
on  his  features ;  but  with  all  the  quiet  it  was  a  cruel  smile,  such  a  one 
as  would  have  graced  the  countenance  of  a  Nero.  <<  Cabal lero/'  said 
he,  <*  allow  me  to  introduce  mjself  to  you  as  the  alcayde  of  this  prison. 
I  perceire  bj  this  paper  that  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company 
for  a  time,  a  short  time  doubtless^  beneath  this  roof;  I  hope  you  will 
banish  every  apprehension  from  your  mind.  I  am  charged  to  treat  you 
with  all  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  illustrious  nation  to  which  you 
belong,  and  which  a  cavalier  of  such  exalted  category  as  yourself  is  en- 
titled to  expect.  A  needless  charge,  it  is  true,  as  I  should  only  have 
been  too  happy  of  my  own  accord  to  have  afforded  you  every  comfort 
and  attention.  Caballero,  you  will  rather  consider  yourself  here  as  a 
guest  than  a  prisoner ;  you  will  be  permitted  to  roam  over  every  part  of 
this  house  whenever  you  think  proper.  You  will  find  matters  here  not 
altogether  below  the  attention  of  a  philosophic  mind.  Pray,  issue  what- 
ever commands  you  may  think  fit  to  the  turnkeys  and  officials,  even  as 
if  they  were  your  own  servants.  I  will  now  have  the  honour  oi  conduct- 
ing you  to  your  apartment — the  only  one  at  present  unoccupied.  We 
invariably  reserve  it  for  cavaliers  of  distinction.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  orders  are  again  in  consonance  with  my  inclination.  No  charge 
whatever  will  be  made  for  it  to  you,  though  the  daily  hire  of  it  is  not 
unfreqnently  an  ounce  of  gold.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  follow  me, 
cavalier,  who  am  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  most  obedient  and  devoted 
of  your  servants.**  Here  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  profoundly. 
His  speech  was  delivered  in  pure  sonorous  Castilian,  with  calmness, 
gravity,  and  almost  with  dignity.  Now,  who  was  this  alcayde  ?  one  of 
the  greatest  rascals  in  Spain ;  a  fellow  who  had  more  than  once,  by  his 
gnsping  cupidity,  and  by  his  curtailment  of  the  miserable  rations  of  his 
prisoners,  caused  an  insurrection  in  the  court  below,  only  to  be  repressed 
by  bloodshed,  and  by  summoning  military  aid ;  a  fellow  of  low  birth, 
who  only  five  years  previous  had  been  a  drummer — but  Spain  is  the  land 
of  extraordinary  characters.' — (ii.  26.) 

And  Mr  Borrow  is  their  historiographer.  He  best  can  paint 
them  who  has  seen  them  most.  He  has,  indeed,  had  a  rare  good 
fortune  in  falling  in  with  that  class  who  frequented  the  road  to 
Jericho,  and  he  does  them  justice.  The  well-bred  bearing  of 
Spaniards,  however  low  their  origin,  and  the  admir^ible  manner 
in  which  they  represent  any  oflBce,  however  high,  is  truly  ori- 
ental. Ali  Pasha  was  the  mildest  and  most  gentlemanlike  man 
Byron  had  ever  seen ;  yet  he  rose  from  the  dregs  of  society. 
The  ease  and  propriety  with  which  Sancho  Panza  enacts  the 
governor,  is  a  thing  of  every  day  in  Spain,  where  the  serf  is 
5ie  raw  material  of  the  general  or  minister.  The  true  key  to 
understand  this  country  and  its  anomalies,  is  the  oriental  test ; 
those  who  compare  it  with  an  European  standard  will  invari- 
ably be  mistaken,  Mr  Villiers  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  ille- 
gally arrested  British  subject ;   the  Government  perceives  its 
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error,  and  sends  the  Solicitor*  General  to  tamper  and  compro- 
mise. The  functionary  soon  discovers  that  he  has  caught  a  Tar- 
tar ;  Mr  Borrow  refuses  to  go  out  of  prison  except  -with  all  the 
honours  of  war ;  he  parries  the  special  pleader  with  his  Bible. — 

<  But  Paul  said  unto  them.  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 

*  demned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison  ;  and  now 

*  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  nay  verily  :  but  let  them  come 

*  themselves  and  fetch  us  out  — (iii.  34.) 

He  remains  there  three  weeks,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  gratify 
his  ^curiosity,  the  leading  feature  of  his  character.' — (i.  57.) 
The  Spaniards,  who  act  on  the  oriental  and  classical  principle  of 
non  admirori  in  most  things,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  justiciar 
and  the  consequent  jail,  become  more  completely  at  fault ;  the 
priests  suspect  that  he  was  learning  ^  thieves'  Latin,'  and  would 
print  a  '  thievish  gospel :  woe  is  us  I  we  shall  all  be  Lutheran- 

*  ized.     What  infamy,  what  rascality  I  It  was  a  trick  of  his  own. 

*  He  was  always  eager  to  get  into  prison,  and  now  in  evil  hour 

*  we  have  sent  him  there,  el  bribonazOi  [the  scoundrel ;]  there 

<  will  be  no  safety  for  Spain  until  he  is  handed ;  he  ought  to  be 

*  sent  d  lo8  cuatro  infiemosy  [to  the  four  hells,]  where  at  his  lei* 
^sure  he  might. translate  his  fatal  gospels  into  the  language  of 

*  the  demons.' — (iii.  59.)  They  spread  reports  in  Madrid,  that 
he  <  had  written  a  book  which  was  to  overturn  Spain,  open  to  the 

<  English  the  gates  of  Cadiz,  give  Mendizabal  all  the  church 
'  plate  and  jewels^  and  to  Don  Martin  Luther  the  archi-episco- 

*  pal  palace  of  Toledo.' — (iii.  61.)  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
exaggeration  of  a  Spaniard  except  his  credulity.  The  Govern- 
ment at  last  succumbs,  admits  the  injustice,  and  offers  to  pay 
damages.  Mr  Borrow  again  declines  obliging  them,  being 
unwilling  that  such  *  despicable  beings'  as  are  Spanish  Ministers, 
should  be  able  to  say  that  they  used  an  Englishman,  illegally 
and  satisfied  him  with  base  lucre.     The  cabinet  'kept  their 

*  money,'  says  he,  *and  probably  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  my 

*  want  of  common  sense.' — (iii.  75.) 

This  triumph,  like  a  Spanish  victory,  proves  worse  than  a  de- 
feat. The  humbled  pride  of  the  powers  that  were,  takes  revenge 
in  an  increased  persecution  of  the  Bible  and  the  agent:  Ofalia  bids 
him  '  beware ;'  he  defies  the  mouse-hearted  Premier,  and  seeks 
an  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  Grace,  like 
Gil  Bias's  master  at  Granada,  was  somewhat  on  the  wane.  *  No 
«c,'  ^quo  86  to' — the  universal  answer,  the  *  I  don't  know'  of 
Spaniards — was  his  cuckoo-note  on  all  religious  questions. 
When  Mr  Borrow  talks  to  him  about  precious  stones  and  steeds, 
his  Grace  brightens  up ;  the  horse's  shoe  peeps  out  from  both 
their  cassocks ;  the  Primate  advises  the  missionary  not  to  ride  so 
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Iiard :  thus,  in  the  old  ballad,  the  Pope  lectures  the  Cid  for  his 
ronghish  proceedings.  The  Archbishop  is  a  type  of  Spain,  falien 
from  her  high  estate  :  this  drivelling,  modern  representative  of 
the  *  third  kings'  of  former  days,  the  mighty  Tenorio,  Mendoza, 
and  Ximenes»  has  kept  pace  in  degeneration  with  the  decrepitude 
of  the  monarchy. 

Madrid  is  made  too  hot  for  Mr  Borrow ;  unable  to  sell  the 
prohibited  Bible  in  the  capital,  and  unable  to  sit  still,  he  mounts 
again,  urged  like  the  Hignland  bearer  of  the  *  Fiery  Cross.' 

*  My  resolution  is  taken  :  I  shall  mount  my  horses,  which  are  neigh- 
ing in  the  stable,  and  betake  myself  to  the  villages  and  plains  of  dusty 
Spain.  Al  campo^  al  campo :  <<  Ride  forth  because  of  the  word  of 
rigfateousness,  and  thy  right  band  shall  show  thee  terrible  things."  I 
will  ride  forth,  Maria.* — (iii.  89.) 

This  Maria  is  his  landlady,  and  a  truly  excellent  person.  Mr 
Borrow  found  in  the  women  of  Spain  his  best  allies.  They  were 
more  inclined  to  religion  and  attendance  at  church  :  where, 
indeed,  can  dress  be  shown  off  to  greater  advantage  ?  He  sets 
forth  for  Villa  Seca,  where  Maria  has  relations.  He  is  aided 
by  the  peasants,  and  circulates  the  Bible  in  the  environs  of  To- 
ledo, the  navel  of  Gothic  intolerance.  The  chapter  is  redolent 
with  £76,  and  evinces  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
character  and  its  weak  side :  his  mock-heroic  speech  to  the  elders 
of  the  hamlet  (chap.  iii.  103,)  is  conceived  in  excellent  grave 
comicality,  and  answers  its  purpose  most  effectively.  Treat  the 
Spaniard  as  a  gentleman,  a  wise  and  potent  senator,  and  you 
make  him  a  fool  and  your  tool.  Their  pride  may  be  guided  by 
a  straw,  not  driven  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  mismanage  them,  and  no 
Manchegan  mnle  is  more  recalcitrant.  This  Homeric  oration 
is  on  a  par  with  the  address  to  the  Nadonal^  and  the  dialogue 
on  jmissports  and  Lord  *  Balmerston.' — (Chap.  i.  200.) 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  Borrow  and  his  agents  during  this 
summer  campaign,  when  the  dog-days  and  coup-desokil  were 
the  least  of  dangers.  He  sells  many  Testaments  to  the  peasantry, 
to  whom  some  religion  is  a  necessity ;  they  give  their  last  mites 
cheerfully.     One  instance  will  suffice : — 

*  The  6rst  village  at  which  I  made  an  attempt  was  Cobenna,  about 
three  leagues  from  Madrid.  I  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segoria,  in  Old  Castile;  namely,  I  bad  on  my 
bead  a  species  of  leather  helmet  or  montera,  with  a  jacket  and  trousers 
of  the  same  material.  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  [be  was  really  about  thirty,]  and  drove  before 
me  a  borrico  with  a  sack  of  Testaments  lying  across  its  back.  On 
nearing  the  village,  I  met  a  genteel-looking  young  woman  leading  a  little 
boy  by  the  hand :  as  I  was  about  to  pass  her  with  the  customary  saluta- 
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tion  of  vavo  usted  con  DioSf  she  stopped,  and  after  lookiDg  at  me  for  a 
moment,  sne  said :  *'  Uncle  ( Tio),  what  is  that  you  have  got  in  your 
borrico  ?     Is  it  soap  ?" 

*  <'  Yes/'  I  replied ;  "  it  is  soap  to  wash  sonls  clean."  She  demanded 
what  I  meant;  whereupon  1  told  her  that  I  carried  i:heap  and  godly 
hooka  for  sale.  On  her  requesting  to  see  one,  I  produced  a  copy  from 
my  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  instantly  commenced  reading 
with  a  loud  roice,  and  continued  so  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  occasionally 
exclaiming :  Que  lechtra  tan  bonita,  q%te  lectura  tan  linda  !  '<  What 
beautiful,  what  charming  reading!".  At  last,  on  my  informing  her  that 
I  was  in  a  hurry  and  could  not  wait  any  longer,  she  said,  J<  True,  true,*' 
and  asked  me  the  price  of  the  book :  I  told  her  «  but  three  reals,"  (about 
7d.,)  whereupon  she  said,  that  though  what  I  asked  was  very  little^  it 
was  more  than  she  could  afford  to  give,  as  there  was  little  or  no  money 
in  those  parts.  I  said  I  was  sorry  fur  it,  but  that  I  could  not  dispose  of 
the  book  for  less  than  I  had  demanded,  and  accordingly,  resuming  it, 
wished  her  farewell,  and  left  her.  I  had  not,  however,  proceeded  thirty 
yards,  when  the  boy  came  running  behind  me,  shouting,  out  of  brcvth, 
<^  Stop,  uncle — the  book,  the  book  1 "  Upon  overtaking  me,  he  delivered 
the  three  reals  in  copper,  and  seising  the  Testament,  ran  back  to  her, 
who  I  suppose  was  his  sister,  flourishing  the  book  over  his  head  with 
great  glee." — (iii.  152.) 

The  local  clergy  communicate  with  Madrid,  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised,  ^  with  hellish  rancour  and  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God.' 
(iii.  148.)  His  depots  of  Testaments  are  seized — bis  occupation 
is  over.  He  departs  for  Andalusia,  and  sojourns  in  Seville, 
hiring  a  lonely  house,  which,  with  his  mode  of  life,  bis  rides, 
and  agents,  is  vividly  described.  In  spite  of  the  jealous  sur- 
veillance of  the  forewarned  authorities,  labourers  are  not  want- 
ing for  his  vineyard.  Among  them  is  one  Dionysio,  a  Greek 
bookseller — of  whom  we,  in  our  time,  have  bought  many  a 
parchment-bound  legend — another  is  also  a  Greek,  an  humble 
mason,  of  the  venerable  name  of  Chrysostom.  Although  they 
had  become  half  Spaniards,  and  almost  forgotten  their  mother 
tonffue,  they  reasoned  like  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Pericles. 
*  All  that  is  not  Greek  is  utterly  bad  and  barbarous  1'  They 
assist  him  against  the  Papacy,  the  *  Latin  church,'  which  they 
abhor  with  the  old  Greek  leaven  against  Rome. 

Mr  Borrow,  driven  from  Seville,  visits  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar, 
which  he  sketches  right  well.  He  embarks  for  Tangiers,  being 
himself  the  least  strange  of  the  crew  and  passengers :  such  car- 
goes, which  would  ma|^e  a  shilling  exhibition  at  Dover,  are  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  these  localities.  At  Tangiers  he  is 
patronized  by  the  Consul,  and  is  at  last  at  peace.  The  locust 
alone,  in  the  words  of  his  Moorish  attendant,  being  superior 
to  the  pasha  and  the  consul ;  the  language  of  the  latter  is  worthy 
of  the  more  than  representative  of  majesty. 
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*  "  Take  this  gentleman,"  says  the  great  noan,  «<  to  the  house  of  Joanna 
Correa,  the  Mahonese  widow,  and  enjoin  her,  in  my  name,  to  take  care 
of  him  and  attend  to  his  comforts  ;  by  doing  which  she  will  confirm  me 
in  the  good  opinion  which  I  at  present  entertain  of  her,  and  will  increase 
my  disposition  to  befriend  her." — (iii.  346.) 

Mr  Borrow  lingers  among  the  Moor ;  he  masters  their  cha- 
racter and  language ;  he  sketchea  nicely  their  fanaticism,  pride, 
boasting,  and  ig;norance — their  gentlemanlike  manner  and  resig- 
nation, their  false  cruel  gove];nment,  founded  in  bad  faith  and 
ingratitude,  heaping  insults  and  injuries  on  British  interests,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  but  force.  They  are  Spaniards  in 
turbans. 

Such  is  the  meTeJeuille  de  route  of  our  author — the  outline  of 
his  pilgrimage.     We  have  not  attempted  to  name  the  houses  of 
entertainment  on  the  road,  or  the  persons  that  dwell  therein ; 
they  range  from  the  gypsy  to  the  consul ;   and  although  ^  the 
^  descriptions  of  scenery  and  sketches  of  character  have  been 
suppliea  from  memory,'  they  are  fresh  and  entire.     It  is  the 
identity  of  the  camera  lucida ;   the  country  is  drawn  with  the 
daylight  of  a  sketch  made  out  of  doors,  and  on  the  spot ;   the 
figures  in  the  foreground,   as  if  they  had  sat  for  their  por- 
traits.    Mr  Borrow^  memory  must  be  prodigious ;  doubtless  his 
&cility  of  acquiring  language  is  connected  with  this  natural  fa- 
culty.  A  constant  reference  to  a  serious  soul-absorbing  end,  con- 
centrated attention;    long  and  solitary  rides  in  lonely  Spain, 
throw  a  man  on  himself,  and  engender  a  reflective  communing 
habit ;  facts  and  things  are  fixed,  and  associated  with  each  other ; 
the  slight  and  single  threads  by  which  each  particular  is  tied,  are 
drawn  up  one  after  another,  until,  thickening  into  a  rope,  they 
raise  a  whole  existence  from  the  deep  wells  of  memory  :  a  trifle 
of  no  apparent  importance  furnishes  the  key  wherewith  is  un- 
locked a  caj)inet  ot  things  rare  and  strange,  which  are  docketed 
and  put  away  ;  the  match  is  applied  to  a  train  of  dormant  recol- 
lections, which  light  up  into  bright  joys,  or  may  be  into  the 
wormwood  of  bitterness ;  a  rude  touch  shakes  down  from  the 
cypress  branch  the  rain-drops  long  suspended,  which  start  into  a 
shower  of  tears. 

How  much  has  Mr  Borrow  yet  to  remember,  yet  to  tell  I  let 
him  not  delay.  His  has  been  a  life,  one  day  of  which  is  more 
crowded  than  is  the  fourscore-year  vegetation  of  a  squire  or  alder- 
man. Hitherto  not  even  the  rapid  succession  of  events  which 
usually  obliterate  each  other,  has  dimmed  the  vivid  recollections 
of  our  author;  every  thing  seems  sealed  on  a  memory,  wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain.  He  is  not  subjective.  He  has 
the  new  fault  of  not  talking  about  self.    We  vainly  wish  to  know 
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\7hat  sort  of  a  person  must  be  the  pilgrim  in  whose  wanderings 
we  have  been  interested  :  That  he  has  left  to  other  pens.   He  was 
crossed  in  his  execution  of  it  by  Colonel  Napier,  who  has  thus 
taken  his  portrait  at  full  length,  in  his  pleasing  Letters  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  scene  is  the  inn  at  Seville  : — 
After  breakfast  it  set  in  a  day  of  rain,  and  I  was  reduced  to 
wander  about  the  galleries  overlooking  the  PaHOy  (court-yard.) 
Whilst  occupied  in  moralizing  over  the  dripping  waterspout,  I 
observed  a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  man,  dressed  in  a  zamarra, 
(the  Spanish  fur  jacket,)  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  and  appa- 
rently engaged  in  a  similar  manner  with  myself.  From  the  stran- 
ger s  complexion,  which  was  fair,  but  with  brilliant  black  eyes, 
[these  are  those  which  scared  the  dogs  and  Portuguese,]  I  con- 
cluded he  was  not  a  Spaniard ;  in  short,  there  was  something 
so  remarkable  in  his  appearance,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  to 
what  nation  he  might  belong.     He  was  tall,  with  a  command- 
ing appearance,  yet,  though  apparently  in  the  flower  of  man- 
hood, his  hair  was  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  winter  of  age 
or  sorrow  as  to  be  nearly  snow-white.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  was  rather  puzzled  as  to  what  language  I  should 
address  him  in.     At  length  I  began  with  ^^  Bon  jour.  Mon- 
sieur— quel  triste  temps  1 "    "  Yes,  sir,'*  he  replied  in  the  purest 
Parisian  accent,  ^^  and  it  is  very  unusual  weather  here  at  this 
time  of  the  year."     We  were  soon  on  a  friendly  footing,  and 
from  his  varied  information  I  was  both  astonished  and  inter- 
ested.   Still  I  became  more  than  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  his  na- 
tionality. J  found  he  could  speak  English  as  fluently  as  French. 
I  tried  him  on  the  Italian  tack — again  he  was  perfectly  at 
home.     He  had  a  Greek  servant  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders 
in  Roman.     He  conversed  in  good  Castilian  with  **  mine  host," 
exchanged  a  German  salutation  with  an  Austrian  baron,  at  that 
time  an  inmate  of  the  Fonda ;  and  on  mentioning  ray  morning 
visit  to  Triana  and  the  gypsies,  he  said  that  their  origin  was 
from   Moultan,  and  that  they  retained  many  Moultanee  and 
Hindostanee  expressions  to  this  day.     He  was  rather  startled 
when  I  replied  in  "  Hindee" — but  entered  freely  and  with  depth 
and  acuteness  on  the  affairs  of  the  East,  most  of  which  part  of 
the  world  he  had  visited.     I  was  as  much  as  ever  in  ignorance 
as  to  who  he  might  be.     I  questioned  Aqtonio,  and  his  an- 
swer only  tended  to  increase  my  curiosity.    He  said  that  no- 
body knew  what  nation  the  mysterious  stranger  belonged  to, 
nor  what  were  his  motives  for  travelling.     In  his  passport  he 

went  by  the  name  of  ,  and  as  a  British  subject;   but 

in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  being  entertained  that  he  was 
a   Russian  Spy,  the  police  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  him.' 
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Next  day  Colonel  Napier  rides  with  the  unknown  to  Italiea, 
to  examine  the  amphitheatre  and  Roman  remains.  The  stran- 
ger, to  the  astonishment  of  the  peasant  guide,  recites,  ^  with 
^  great  emphasis  and  effect,  some  well-known  English  verses.    A 

*  gypsy  girl  approaches  to  beg  charity.     These  ruins  are  annu- 

*  ally  tenanted  by  some  of  the  tribe.    "  Stop,"  said  the  unknown, 

*  '*  do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  about  the  eastern  origin  of 

*  these  people  ?  you  shall  see  I  am  correct.    Come  here,  my  pretty 

*  child,"  said  he,  in  Moultanee,  ^^  and  tell  me  where  are  the  rest 

*  of  your  tribe."  The  girl  looked  astonished,  replied  in  the  same 

*  tongue,  but  in  broken  language.'  She  takes  them  to  the  rest 
of  the  tribe.  The  males,  by  a  quick  motion  to  their  sashes,  in 
which  are  kept  the  deadly  Spanish  knife,  boded  no  friendly 
reception.  The  girl  whispers  to  an  old  crone,  and  *  the  unknown' 
uttered  one  word,  but  that  had  the  effect  of  magic.  *  She  pro- 
strated herself  at  his  .feet,  and  in  an  instant,  from  an  object  of 
suspicion  he  became  one  of  worship  to  the  whole  family,  to 
whom  on  taking  leave  he  made  a  handsomepresent,  and  departed, 
to  the  astonishment  of  myself,  and  what  looked  very  like  terror 
in  our-  Spanish  guide.  I  was,  as  the  phrase  goes,  dyin^  with 
curiosity,  and  as  soon  as  we  mounted  our  horses  exclaimed, 
**  Where,  in  the  name  ofgoodness,  did  you  pickup  your  acquaint- 
ance and  the  language  of  these  extraordinary  people  ?"  "  Some 
years  ago,  in  Moultan,"  he  replied.  <^  And  by  what  means  do 
you  possess  such  an  apparent  influence  over  them  ?"  But  the 
unknown  had  already  said  more  than  he  perhaps  wished  on  the 
subject ;  he  drily  replied,  that  *^  he  had  more  than  once  owed 
his  life  to  gypsies,  and  had  reason  to  know  them  well."  But 
this  was  said  in  a  tone  which  precluded  all  further  enquiries. 
The  subject  was  never  again  broached,  and  we  returned  in 
silence  to  the  Fonda.  The  next  day  it  rained,  and  I  was  mostly 
in  the  society  of  the  unknown,  l^his  is  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  He  appears  acquainted  with  every  body  and  every 
thing,  but  apparently  unknown  to  every  one  himself.  Though 
his  figure  speaks  youth,  and  by  his  own  account  his  age  does 
not  exceed  thirty,  yet  the  snow  of  eighty  winters  could  not 
have  whitened  his  locks  more  completely  than  they  are.  But 
in  his  dark  searching  eye  there  is  an  almost  supernatural  pene- 
tration and  lustre,  which,  were  I  inclined  to  superstition,  might 
induce  me  to  set  down  its  possessor  as  a  second  Melmoth ;  and 
in  that  character  he  often  appears  to  me  during  the  troubled 
rest  I  sometimes  obtain  through  the  medium  of  the  great  soother, 
laudanum.' 

Lord  Carnarvon's  evidence  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  Por- 
tugal and  Galicia.  Colonel  Napier  now  confirms  Andalusia.    We, 
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who  know  both  localities,  can  add  our  humble  testimony.  The 
book  is  a  true  record ;  and  therein  it  is  superior  to  Gil  Bias. 
The  flavour  of  Spanish  adventure  is  equally  rich,  the  quiet 
humour  and  knowledge  of  character  not  less  remarkable. 

*  This  work/  says  our  author,  *  was  written  in  a  solitary  ham- 
^  let  in  a  remote  part  of  England,  where  I  had  neither  books  to 

*  consult,  Dor  friends  of  whose  opinion  or  advice  I  could  occa- 

<  sionally  avail  myself,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages  which 

*  arise  from  enfeebled  health.  I  have,  however,  on  a  recent 
'  occasion,  experienced  too  much  of  the  lenity  and  generosity  of 

*  the  public,  both  of  Britain  and  America,  to  shrink  from  again 
'  exposing  myself  to  its  gaze ;  and  trust  that,  if  in  the  present 

*  volumes  it  find  but  little  to  admire,  it  will  give  me  credit  for 

<  good  spirit,  and  for  setting  down  nought  in  malice.' 

That  credit  we  cheerfully  extend,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer.  *  He  that  now  goeth  forth  in  his  way  weeping,  and  bear- 
^  eth  good  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his 

*  sheaves  with  him/ 


Art.  V. — 1.  Jii^endleben  und  Wanderbilder.  Von  Johanna 
Schopenhauer.  (Recollections  of  my  Youth  and  Wander- 
ings. By  Johanna  Schopenhauer.)  2  vols.  Brunswick : 
1839. 

2.  Zeitbilder —  fVien  in  der  Letzten  Haf/te  des  Achtzehuien  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Von  Caroline  Pichlbr.  (Sketches  of  Bygone 
Times — Vienna  in  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.    By  Caroline  Pichler.)     Vienna:  1839. 

^T^HE  authors  of  these  works  were,  in  their  day,  unong  the 
•^  most  popular  female  novel-writers  of  Germany ;  and  some 
of  their  productions  rank  with  the  standard  novels  of  that  coun- 
try. The  first  of  the  two  also  published  travels  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  and  a  little  work  of  some  merit  on  old 
German  art,  entitled  ^  Van  Eyk  and  his  Contemporaries.'  This 
lady's  life  was  a  varied  and  eventful  one.  It  was  her  lot  to  live 
through,  and  partly  to  witness,  some  of  the  greatest  events  of 
modern  times.  Her  earliest  recollection  was  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  her  paternal  city,  Danzig. 
Then  came  the  American  war,  which  excited  such  intense  and 
universal  interest.  Her  first  visit  to  Paris  was  during  the  mut* 
terings  of  the  storm  which  soon  burst  over  France.  She  was  pre- 
sent at  Versailles  the  last  time  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate 
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Qaeen  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the  Fete  de  St  Louis.  She  saw 
the  last  gleam  of  their  setting  sun.  She  lived  for  some  years  in 
Hamburg,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  comparing  that  city  with 
its  Hanseatic  sister  and  rival,  Danzig,  her  native  place.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  went  to  reside  at  Weimar.  She  had  not 
been  there  a  fortnight  when  thebattleof  Jena  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  Germany,  bhe  has  left  a  circumstantial  and  lively  account 
of  the  scenes  of  which  she  was  an  eyewitness  at  that  terrible 
moment.  At  Weimar  she  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Goethe ;  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  eminent  persons 
who  were  attracted  to  that  remarkable  court. 

Uofortunatelyi  the  whole  of  this  eventful  history,  from  the 
year  1789,  exists  only  in  mere  notes  and  fragments.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-two  she  sat  down  to  put  her  *  Recollections '  into  a 
regular  form  and  order ;  but  she  had  got  little  beyond  the  period 
of  her  early  marriage,  when  her  hand  was  stopped  by  a  sudden 
but  placid  death.  The  last  incident  recorded  in  them  is  the 
arrival,  at  JDansig,  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile. 
Her  daughter,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  publishing  these 
Memoirs,  chose  rather  to  give  them  in  their  fragmentary  form 
than  to  fill  up  the  chasms  from  her  own  knowledge  of  her  mother's 
history ;  and  though  such  a  work  could  never  fall  into  more 
competent  hands,  we  admire  the  good  taste  which  influenced  her 
decision.  She  has  added  nothing  but  the  few  words  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
was^ven  to  the  world. 

Madame  Pichler's  work  consists  of  Reminiscences.  True  to 
her  vocation  as  a  novel-writer,  she  has  strung  her  amusing 
'  Sketches'  of  the  society  of  Vienna  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury on  a  thread  of  story.  This  detracts  from  the  air  of  truth 
which  they  would  otherwise  have,  and,  as  the  story  itself  is  of 
the  feeblest  texture,  adds  nothing  to  the  interest.  They  lose 
the  character  of  descriptions  by  an  eyewitness,  which  is  the 
greatest  merit  such  a  work  can  possess.  Madame  Pichler  is  in- 
ferior to  her  northern  contemporary  in  the  candour  which  ought 
to  preside  over  all  comparisons  of  different  ages  or  countries. 
She  is  more  prejudiced  in  fiavour  of  the  ^  good  old  times,'  and 
more  apt  to  lament  over  the  degeneracy  of  modern  manners. 

These  two  worju,  with  one  or  two  others  to  which  we  shall 
occasionally  refer,  will  enable  us,  we  hope,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  agreeable  details ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
some  glimpses  of  the  life  and  condition  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  progress  made  by  England  in  what  the  French  call  ma- 
civilization — ^in  all  that  conduces  to  the  splendour,  comfort. 
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and  convenience  of  physical  life — has  been  so  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  that  fewer  remains  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  last  century  are  to  be  found  among  us  than 
among  any  other  people.  Less  than  half  a  century  has  totally 
changed  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes*  In  Germany,  where 
the  change  is  much  more  recent  and  partial,  an  Englishman  is 
still  continually  reminded  of  the  customs  and  the  traditions  of 
his  childhood ;  especially  if  that  childhood  was  passed  in  a  pro- 
vincial town.  In  the  more  remote  parts,  we  find  a  state  of 
civilization  which  we  have  regarded  as  passed  for  ever.  The 
observant  and  reflecting  traveller  meets,  with  a  kind  of  delighted 
recognition,  some  custom,  some  saying,  some  implement,  dress, 
or  viand — perhaps  some  sentiment  or  opinion,  for  these,  too, 
have  their  oay— of  which  he  has  heard  his  parents  talk  with  the 
fond  recollection  of  childhood.  He  finds  tne  garment  for  which 
his  mother^s  hoards  were  ransacked ;  and  which,  once  the  dress 
of  the  higher  classes,  is  now  become  the  distinctive  costume  of  a 
retired  peasantry  not  yet  infected  with  the  rage  for  imitation. 
He  will  hear  with  surprise  the  traditions  of  his  paternal  house, 
and  the  sayings  of  his  ancient  nurse.  In  one  district,  he  will 
find  the  undoubting  simple  faith  of  his  forefathers  ;  in  another, 
the  feudal  attachment  to  the  immediate  lord,  or  the  blind  and 
affectionate  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  for  which  he  must  look 
through  a  long  vista  of  centuries  at  home.  In  this  or  that  free 
city,  he  will  see  the  coarse  substantial  comfort,  and  the  strict 
adherence  to  the  manners  and  pleasures  of  his  class,  which  once 
characterized  our  citizens.  He  will  see  in  operation  what  to  him 
is  extinct,  and  will  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  measure  the  extent 
of  his  gain  and  his  loss. 

From  Madame  Schopenhauer  we  get  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  while  it  still  retained  its  commercial  prospeiity, 
and  its  municipal  franchises.  In  many  respects,  it  may  doubtless 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  class  to  whicn  it  belonged ;  though 
each  of  those  interesting  cities  was  strongly  marked  with  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  We  greatly  regret  that  death  has  robbed  us  of 
the  comparison  she  intended  to  draw  between  Danzig  and  Ham- 
burg ;  though  these,  from  their  northern  and  maritime  position, 
would  have  afforded  the  least  striking  differences  and  contrasts. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  field  in  which  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  curious  and  amusing  traditions  might  still  be  gleaned, 
as  in  the  free  Imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Their  political  im- 
portance is  gone,  or  at  least  changed ;  but  there  are  vestiges 
enough  remaining  to  show  what  tney  once  were.  We  have 
often  wondered  tnat,  in  learned  and  industrious  Germany,  no 
one  has  undertaken  a  history  of  these  remarkable  communi- 
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ties — exhibiting  their  quaint  customs,  as  well  as  their  political 
and  municipal  institutions.  We  shall  advert  to  only  two  of  these 
cities — Cologne,  whose  Roman  origin  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment form,  so  to  speak,  two  curious  substrata  to  its  strongly-marked 
burgher  character,  and  its  sturdy  democratic  spirit — and  Niirnberg, 
the  younger  sister  of  Venice,  whose  institutions  she  copied,  as  far 
as  national  differences  would  permit ;  and  whose  Geschlechter 
(ffcnteSf  or  patrician  families)  affected  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  south.  In  the  former,  are  to  be  found 
the  descendants  of  the  sturdy  bourgeoisie  which  once  drove  out 
the  nobles,  and  (good  Catholics  as  they  were)  would  not  allow 
their  sovereign  Archbishop  to  sleep  within  their  walls,  now  carry- 
ing oh  a  quiet  but  dogged  contest  with  the  Rhineland  aristocracy 
—resisting  all  their  attempts  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  body 
in  the  state,  and  uniting  cordial  loyalty  to  their  present  King 
with  a  determined  spirit  of  equality.  This  spirit,  partly  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  ancestors,  partly,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  their  contact  with  France,  has  probably  led  the  more  igno- 
rant writers  of  that  country  into  their  confident  mistakes.  A 
very  little  enquiry  might  suffice  to  show  them  that  it  often 
places  them  among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  French  domi- 
nation. 

Many  curious  proofs  of  the  force  and  tenacity  of  the  municipal 
character  might  be  found  here.  And  in  social  life,  while  the 
wealthier  citizens  enjoy  their  well-stored  tables  and  joyous 
amusements,  without  the  smallest  desire  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  nobles — while  they  retain  much  of  the  coarse 
jovialty  and  sturdy  independence  of  their  forefathers — the  people 
have  not  lost  their  southern  taste  for  out-of-door  shows  and 
amusements — their  singular  talent  for  decoration,  their  hearty 
familiar  manners,  or  their  Jocular  temper.  Cologne  was  one 
example,  among  many,  of  the  old  saying,  ^  Unter  den  Krunmi- 
stab  ist  gut  wohnen ' — *  It  is  good  living  under  the  Crozier.' 
The  government  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors  was  liberty  itself 
compared  to  that  of  the  civic  oligarchy  of  Niirnberg.  This 
was  so  oppressive  and  arrogant  that  the  tempest  which  swept  it 
away,  together  with  crowns  and  diadems,  was  hailed  as  a  de- 
liverer. The  traveller,  who  stands  amazed  before  the  matchless 
treasures  of  art  with  which  the  patrician  families  encircled  their 
city ;  who  looks  at  the  gorgeous  windows  placed  by  the  piety  of 
the  Haliers,  the  Beheims,  the  Tuchers,  the  Loffelholzers,  and  the 
Holzschuhers,  in  her  beautiful  churches ;  who  sees  himself  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  traces  of  their  antiquity,  their  munificence,  and 
their  taste — must  feel  the  melancholy  with  which  fallen  glory  in- 
spires every  generous  mind*  There  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  one  of 
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the  Holzsehuher  family,  painted  by  Albert  Diirer  in  1526,  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  present  head  of  that  most  ancient  house, 
is  shown  to  strangers.  When  we  stood  before  it,  and  thought 
that  then — three  centuries  ago — the  Holzschuhers  were  already 
a  time-honoured  race;  that,  in  the  year  1291,  Herdegen  Holz- 
sehuher was  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  Senate  or  Supreme 
Council,  which  his  descendants,  in  unbroken  line,  filled  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Empire ;  when  we  turned 
over  the  vellum  pages  containing  the  eflSgies  and  armorial  illus- 
trations of  these  potent  and  reverend  Councillors,  we  fell  unwit- 
tingly into  a  fit  of  veneration  for  purity  and  antiquity  of  descent, 
unworthy  of  Englishmen,  proud  of  the  mixed  blood  and  confused 
heraldry  of  their  aristocracy. 

But  the  smallest  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
under  this  oligarchy,  soon  dissipates  all  sentimental  regrets. 
No  sympathy  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  individuals  can  pre- 
vent our  rejoicing  in  the  overthrow  of  a  tyranny  the  more 
intolerable  from  its  proximity.  We  have  heard  an  aged  Niirn- 
berger  contrast  the  haughtiness  and  morgue  of  his  former  mas- 
ters, who  never  suffered  their  servants  to  address  them  with- 
out the  magnificent  title  of  *  Hochfreiherrlicher  Herr,'  with  the 
plain  habits  and  easy  manners  of  their  present  Sovereign.  It 
reminded  us  of  the  nflf|/' wonder  expressed  by  Madame  Schopen- 
hauer, then  fresh  from  her  free  city,  and  full  of  republican  pride, 
at  seeing  the  young  reigning  Duke  of  Mechlenberg-Schwerin 
(grandfather,  we  presume,  of  the  present)  take  out  a  flower-girl 
to  dance  in  the  public  walks  at  Pyrmont     *  What  would  the 

*  Danzigers  say  if  their  reigning  Burgermeister  were  to  demean 

*  himself  so  in  public?' 

In  later  times,  arbitrary  and  rapacious  exactions  were  added 
to  the  insolent  domination  of  the  hereditary  senate  of  Nurnberg. 
It  had  no  hold,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  popular  sympathies, 
and  its  fall  is  spoken  of  without  regret.  In  Nlimberg,  therefore, 
we  must  seek  not  so  much  the  peculiar  stamp  impressed  on  the 
popular  character,  as  the  recollections  connected  with  picturesque 
streets,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  its  inhabitants.  How  strongly 
does  every  house  bear  the  stamp  of  an  opulent  merchant  city, 
as  distinguished  from  the  feudal  aspect  of  Prague  or  Ratis- 
bon  !  How  distinctly  do  we  trace  the  impression  which  Italy, 
then  the  Queen  of  commerce,  the  nurse  of  municipal  indepen- 
dence, had  left  on  the  minds  of  these  travelled  burghers  I  Nor 
are  all  the  ancient  customs  extinct.  At  intervals  around  the 
magnificent  church  of  St  Lawrence,  are  fixed  massive  carved 
oaken  chairs,  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  trades  or  guilds  of  the 
city.     In   each  of  these  sits,   on  a  Sunday,  a  sworn  master 
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{meister)  of  the  trade ;  before  him  stands  a  plate,  on  which  are 
deposited  the  alms  of  the  congregation.  After  service^  each 
master  carries  his  contribution  into  tne  vestry.  This  is  a  curious 
relic  of  the  kunstwesen  (guild-system)  which  we  have  never  seen 
iR)ticed.  If  such  are  the  things  which  strike  a  passing  stranger, 
what  might  not  be  told  by  old  inhabitants  of  the  city?  what 
might  not  be  discovered  by  an  enquirer  who  united  knowledge 
and  patience  with  a  love  for  antiquity  ; — imagination  enough  to 
seize  the  local  colour,  and  fidelity  enough  to  render  it  exactly  ? 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  French  Revolution,  which 
levelled  to  the  dust  all  the  tottering  edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  already  dates  half  a  century  back,  and  the  living  chro- 
nicles of  what  remained  of  antiquity  are  fast  dropping  into  the 
grave.     *  Any  one,'  says  Madame  Pichler,  speaking  of  Vienna, 

*  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  1790,  and  waked  again  in  1838, 
'  might  have  thought  himself  transported  into  another  planet ; 
^  so  thoroughly  is  every  thing  altered — from  the  greatest  to  the 

*  least,  from  the  most  intimate  to  the  most  superficial.' 

Madame  Schopenhauer's  descriptions  of  her  native  city 
have  all  the  charm  and  vivacity  of  truth.  The  institutions, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  great  and  ancient  types  of  trading 
cities  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  who  can 
compare  them  with  those  which  not  long  since  existed  in  his 
own  country.  The  civic  life  of  England,  as  such,  is  extinct. 
Municipal  institutions  remain,  but  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance that  surrounded  them  are  gone.  What  is  more,  the  spirit 
that  inspired  them  is  extinct.  Civic  honours  are  become  nearly 
ridiculous,  and  civic  customs  have  lost  their  significance.  In 
London,  indeed,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  is  kept  up — as  a  show ; 
but  in  other  corporate  towns  the  antique  and  traditional  pageants, 
and  the  peculiar  customs,  have  been  abolished. 

Who  that  has  seen  a  Norwich  guild  twenty  years  ago,  does 
not  remember  Snap  Sncq)^  as  necessary  to  the  mayor  as  bis  gold 
chain  ? — the  delight  and  terror  of  children,  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  dragon  slain  by  St  George,  patron  of  the  city,  who 
used  to  be  borne,  like  a  barbarian  monarch  in  a  Roman  triumph, 
at  the  heels  of  the  civil  power,  opening  his  wide  and  menacing 
jaws  with  no  more  felonious  intent  than  the  reception  of  the  half- 
pence which  it  was  the  touchstone  of  courage  to  put  into  that 
blood-red  and  fearful  gulf.  These  were  the  perquisites  of  the 
inner  man,  the  spiriius  rector  who  walked  under  the  scaly  hide, 
flourished  the  long  forked  tail,  and  pulled  the  string  which  moved 
the  dreadful  head  and  jaws.  The  religious  significancy  of  Snap 
had  been  lost  for  ages.  The  Protestant  and  prosaic  people 
saw  in  him  nothing  but  a  child's  toy ;  the  enlightened  thought 
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such  toys  absurd  and  disgusting' — and  he  is  no  more.  With  him 
are  gone  the  whifflers,  the  last  depositories  of  an  art  so  long  for- 
gotten beyond  the  walls  of  the  venerable  city,  that  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakspeare  were  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Their  gay  dress  of  blue  and  red  silk,  the  wondering  evolutions 
of  the  glittering  swords  with  which  they  kept  off  the  crowd 
from  his  worship — all  are  gone.  The  office  and  art  of  whiffler 
was  hereditary.  The  last  whiffler  is  dead  and  left  no  heir,  the 
office  is  abolished,  the  art  extinct. 

These  things  had  become  shadows,  and  like  shadows  they 
have  departed.     But  an  equal  and  more  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  social  and  domestic  character  of  our  provincial 
towns.     They  are  all  now  imitations  of  the  capital — there  is  no 
originality,  no  escape  from  the  eternal  repetition  of  men  and 
things — the  *  ewige  einerlei*     Fifty  years  ago,  manners  in  Lon- 
don differed  essentially  from  those  in  country  towns,  and  those 
again  from  each  other.     The  relations  of  the  different  classes  of 
society  to  each  other  were  still  more  different     In  the  old  manu- 
facturing cities   there  was  a  regular  burgher  aristocracy,  con- 
nected for  generations  with  the  staple  and  permanent  manufacture 
of  the  place — men  of  substance  and  credit,  to  whom  the  lower 
classes  looked  up  with  deference.     They  filled  the  civic  offices, 
and  never  relinquished  the  honoured  title  of  ^  Mr  Justice,'  which 
the  highest  of  these  offices  conferred.     The  young  men  of  such 
families  were  sent  to  some  correspondent  in  Germany,  Holland, 
or  Italy,  to  *  learn  the  languages,'  and  to  see  other  forms  of  com- 
mercial life.     Their  return  to  their  paternal  city  was  an  event. 
They  were  the  travelled  beaux  who  imported  foreign  airs  and 
foreign   fashions.     They  dressed  and   danced  and  wore   their 
swords  with  the  newest  grace.     But  they  soon  settled  down 
into  the  habits  of  their  Others,  and  might  be  seen    (in  one 
city,  at  least,  in  our  remembrance)  every  day  at  noon  sitting- 
in  a  row  on  a  low  church  wall   opposite  to  a  noted   tavern, 
taking  a  glass  of  sherry  ^  as  a  whet,'  and  discussing  the  po- 
litics of  the  greater  or  smaller  state.     The  more  we  go  back 
to  the  recollections  of  what  we  heard  in  our  childhood  of  a 
preceding  generation,  the  nearer  do  we  approach  to  the  man- 
ners of  Germany ;  in  many  respects,  to  those  at  the  present 
day — in  more,  to  those  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.     The  Germans  are  generally 
unaware  of  the   existence   of  such  resemblances.     They  take 
their  idea  of  England  solely  from  what  they  have  read  of  Lon- 
don, or  from  the  falsest  of  all  guides.  Novels.     It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  us,  when  describing  the  early  hours,  the  simple  metho* 
dical  habits,  and  the  primitive  domestic  festivities  of  English 
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country  towns  early  in  this  century,  to  be  interrupted  with  a 
general  exclamation — ^  But  it  is  not  England  that  you  are  de- 
scribing ?*  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  for  her,  Germany  is 
embarked  on  the  same  stream  with  ourselves,  and  will  be 
hurried  along  by  the  same  current ;  but  there  are  many  causes 
which  will  render  her  progress  less  rapid  than  ours,  and  we 
may  for  years  continue  to  find,  especially  in  her  remoter  dis- 
tricts, traces  of  former  times  which  have  long  been  effaced  at 
home.  The  similarity  we  speak  of  is,  of  course,  subject  to  large 
deductions  for  national  character  and  peculiarities.  We  shall 
leave  those  of  our  readers  who  can  go  back  to  a  period  verging  on 
that  described  in  the  books  before  us,  to  decide  to  what  extent  the 
manners  they  depict  resemble  the  contemporary  manners  of  Eng- 
land. 

But  before  quitting  these  desultory  sketches  of  former  times, 
we  shall  give  our  readers  a  Danzig  scene,  described  to  us  by 
an  eyewitness.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
there  existed  in  every  principal  family  of  that  city  a  family 
tribunal,  Familiengerichtj  to  which  every  member  was  amen- 
able, and  over  which  the  head  of  the  family  presided.  When 
a  young  girl,  our  informant,  accompanied  her  mother  on  n 
visit  to  the  city  of  her  fathers,  and  was  taken  to  be  introduced 
to  this  awful  assembly : — *  We  went,'  said  she,  *  in  full  dress, 

*  and  found  the  old  man  of  eighty  seated  in  the  grossvaterstiJil  * 

*  at  the  top  of  the  room,   and   the   other  members  arranged 

*  in  a  semicircle   on  either  side,   according  to  age   and   pre- 

*  cedence.     I  was  presented  by  my  mother,  and  welcomed  as 

*  a  stranger.     I   made  my  obeisance,  and  we  took  our  seats. 

*  Shortly  after,  two  very  young  men  of  the  familv  were  called  up 

*  by  the  patriarch,  and,  in  presence  of  the  whole  company,  se- 
<  verely  reprimanded  for  some  misdemeanour — I  think  it  was 

*  getting  into  debt.  They  stood  perfectly  abashed,  and  pale  as 
'  death.     Their  parents  sat  by,  scarcely  less  so,  but  not  daring 

*  to  interpose  a  word  in  their  behalf.     The  rebuke  ended,  they 

*  were  dismissed/  Does  not  this  appear  more  like  a  scene  in 
the  tent  of  an  Arab  Sheik,  than  in  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of 
a  great  trading  city  in  our  own  days  ?  But  if  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  idea  of  kindred  over  the  minds  of  citizens,  what 
might  it  be  expected  to  be  over  those  of  noble  descent  ?     This 


*  Grandfather*8-cbair — Ea$y*c\itM%  were  unknown.  The  only  sort  of 
arm-chair  was  called  grossvaterstuhlf  and  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
dignity  and  the  feebleness  of  age.  Even  now,  this  name  is  commonly 
applied  to  tfOJ^-cbairs,  which  are  lamentably  rare  in  Germany 
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subject  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The  dire  restraints 
and  obligations  imposed  by  noble  blood  ;  the  degree  to  which 
individual  character,  tastes,  and  affections,  are  sacrificed  to  the 
preserving  of  its  current  pure  and  unmingled ;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  an  aristocracy  of  mere  birth,  with  whom 
the  people  can  never  mix  and  never  sympathize — having  no  root 
in  the  inferior  classes,  and  no  independent  political  power — as 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  mixed-blooded,  wealthy,  and 
puissant  aristocracy,  growing  out  of  the  people,  and  sending 
down  its  younger  branched  again,  like  the  banyan-tree,  into  the 
parent  earth  to  seek  strength  and  sustenance ; — these  are  mat- 
ters which  lie  beyond  our  present  bounds,  and  upon  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  make  any  observations. 

Madame  Schopenhauer  introduces  her  *  Recollections'  in  the 
following  passage  :--^ 

'  A  somewhat  weary  traveller,  but  still  with  fresh  feelings  and  a  vi- 
gorous enjoyment  of  life,  I  stand  on  the  height  overlooking  the  last 
stage  of  mj  journey.  Once  more  I  look  back  on  the  long  road  I  have 
travelled ;  on  the  lovely  valleys  in  which  I  have  wandered ;  on  the  rugged 
and  thorny  paths  throngh  which  I  have  struggled ;  and  though  the  re- 
trospect awakens  a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow,  I  am  well  content, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  arrived  so  far  on  my  way. 

<  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  before  there  was  even  a  talk  of  chauss^s 
or  railroads,  life  glided  or  crept  on  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  the  traveller's 
carriage  through  the  deep  sands  of  north  Germany :  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  inevitable  jolts,  one  arrived,  half  asleep,  at  the  goal  prescribed 
to  all.  In  the  real,  as  well  as  the  figurative  sense,  how  utterly  is  every 
thing  changed,  during  the  period  in  which  the  larger  half  of  my  existence 
has  fallen  1     Life,  as  well  as  travelling,  goes  on  with  threefold  rapidity. 

.  .  Whether  the  travellers  will  have  Ss  much  to  tell  on  their  return 
home,  as  their  more  slow-moving  predecessors,  is  doubtful ;  it  is  at  least 
to  be  hoped  that  they  cannot  bring  back  less  information  than  most  of 
the  £nglish  tourists  who  now  cro^  the  highways. 

*  To  narrate !  the  favourite  amusement  of  age  I  And  why  not  ? 
"  That  every  fool  now-a-days  has  his  own  history  to  tell,  is  not  one  of 
the  smallest  plagues  of  these  evil  times,"  sighed  Goethe  once,  when  he 
was  condemned  to  listen  to  the  long  stories  of  a  worthy  person ;  and  this 
has  made  me  deliberate ;  but  it  is  easier  to  lay  down  a  dull  book  than 
to  turn  a  tiresome  talker  out  of  your  house.' 

The  venerable  reciter  probably  thought,  as  we  do,  that 
Goethe's  lament  did  not  apply  to  a  lively  and  faithful  record  of 
events  and  objects,  but  to  the  effusions  of  restless  vanity — the 
confessions  of  what  nobody  is  interested  in  hearing,  or  ought  to 
hear — with  which  the  public  is  now  so  often  regaled. 

*  After  the  sullen  peace  which  succeeded  the  Seven  Years'  War,'  she 
continues,  <  my  life  has  fallen  in  most  eventful  times.     From  the  revolt 
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of  the  Aiii6rioAD9  in  1775,  to  this  present  22d  of  Janviiury  1837|  on 
which  the  acquittal  of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  is  the  latest  piece  of  news^ 
I  have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  observe  what  i8  worthy  not 
only  to  be  remembered,  but  recorded.  I  will  try  then  to  sketch,  with 
slight  but  accurate  touches,  a  portrait  of  the  times  in  and  with  which  1 
hare  lived — ^those  venerable  times,  whose  manners  and  usages  now 
appear  to  lie  as  far  behind  us  as  if  they  were  divided  fVom  us  by  centuries. 
1  will  give  the  truth,  the  pure  truth,  without  any  admixture  of 
fiction ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  details  of  my  own 
life,  which  can  interest  only  the  few  who  are  attached  to  roe.  I  shall 
spare  the  world  the  history  of  my  affections, — (^Herzens  angthgtn 
heiien — affairs  of  the  heart.)  To  affirm  that  I  have  bad  none,  were  as 
useless  as  it  were  silly — for  who  would  believe  me  ?" 

Johanna  Trozlener,  such  was  her  maiden  name,  was  born  in 
the  year  1766,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  then  free  city 
of  JDansigy  of  which  her  father  was  an  eminent  merchant.  The 
portraits  of  her  father  and  motheri  and  their  two  faithful  servants, 
Adam  and  Kasche,  are  drawn  with  great  vivacity,  though  in  few 
words.  We  quote  the  following  passage  for  the  sake  of  one  remark 
ia  it: — '  My  father,'  says  she,  *  was  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
'  bat  a  certain  oldfasbioned  gallantry  to  tha  sex  prevented  his 

*  ever  forgetting  himself  in  his  behaviour  towards  my  mother. 

*  This  feeling  is  now  so  completely  out  of  fashion,  that  my  readers 
'  will  hardly  understand  what  I  mean  by  it.  It  extended  even 
^  to  his  daughters.'  If  ever  that  sort  of  deferentiai  courtesy  to 
women,  as  women,  which  went  under  the  name  of  gallantry,  and 
was  formerly  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  breeding  of  a  gentle* 
man,  was  common  in  Germany,  the  change  is  certainly  as  great 
as  Madame  Schopenhauer  represents  it.     It  has,  we  believe, 

greatly  declined  even  in  its  birthplace,  France.  In  England,  if 
lere  is  but  little  of  this  shadow  of  chivalry  remaining,  it  is,  ia 
our  opinion,  amply  compensated  by  an  easy,  cordial,  equal  tone  of 
intercourse ; — ^implying  a  £ar  profounder  and  more  flattering  sort 
of  respect  than  the  generous  consideration  for  weakness  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  gallantry.  Men  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing in  England  may  constantly  be  seen  talking  to  women,  with- 
out altering  the  matter  or  manner  of  their  conversation — (sup- 
posing always,  of  course,  that  their  hearers  have  sense  and  taste 
enough  to  relish  such  conversation^ — without  any  of  the  iii6ia^^- 
flWfM,  or  the  trivial  compliments  which  implv  such  profound  and 
almost  unconscious  contempt  for  their  understandings*  From 
what  we  have  seen,  and  from  the  tone  of  German  literature,  U 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  women  are  treated  either  with  the 
refined  politeness  of  a  former  age  in  France,  or  the  tone  of 
frank,  respectful  equality — the  civility  neither  of  condescension 
nor  adoration — which  characterizes  tbe  best  society  in  England. 
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'  On  this  subject,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  the  Person^ 
alia  of  Frederic  Jacobs,  published  in  1840.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed teacher,  we  may  mention,  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Gotha, 
m  1785. 

*  At  that  time/  says  he,  <  social  life  had  a  totally  difierent  aspect. 
The  fa»hion  of  clubs  was  in  its  infancy  ;  and  women  were  not  driven  to 
seek  amusement  and  conyersation  by  themselves*  Besides  a  weekly 
assemblage  of  the  principal  families  in  the  town,  there  were  frequent 
little  parties  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  to  which  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  were  invited.  Every  age  and  each  sex  found  its  account  in 
them.  The  old  played  cards;  the  young  amused  themselves  with  music 
or  dancing ;  new  dramatic  works  were  often  read  aloud ;  proverbs  or 
little  plays  were  acted.  The  tone  in  these  little  parties  was  at  once 
polite  and  lively.  The  young  men  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  con- 
verse agreeably  with  the  women,  who,  on  their  side^  were  willing  list- 
eners. That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  falling  in  love,  follows  of  course ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  mother  watched  over  her  daughter ;  and  the  salutary 
constraint  thus  imposed  on  both  parties,  heightened  the  charm  of  their 
intercourse,  and  gave  rise  to  connexions  less  rapidly  formed,  but  more 
enduring,  than  those  which  we  now  witness.' 

Where  such  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  as  is  here  figured, 
takes  place,  it  is  evident  either  that  the  men  are  impatient  or 
incapable  of  the  decorum  and  courtesy  imposed  by  female  so- 
ciety ;  or  that  the  women  are  impatient  or  incapable  of  such 
conyersation  as  alone  can  or  ought  to  interest  men — or  perhaps 
both  are  true.  In  either  case,  good  manners  and  good  conyer^ 
sation — at  least,  the  best  manners  and  the  best  conversation — 
cannot  exist  The  reciprocal  endeavour  of  either  sex  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  higher  tastes  and  qualities  of  the  other,  is,  we 
believe,  the  fine  but  safe  and  powerful  spring  of  really  good — 
t.  €.  refined  and  enlightened — society. 

Madame  Schopenhauer  describes  her  mother's  education  as 

*  that  of  her  time.    A  few  Pobmavfes  on  the  harpsichord,  a  song  or 
'  two  accompanied  by  herself,  and  reading  and  writing  sufficient  for 

*  domestic  use,  formed  the  sum  of  her  learning.    Till  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  "  Sophia's  Journey  from  Memel  to  Saxony,"  she  had 

*  read  very  little  but  Gellert's  writings.     Indeed  his  "  Swedish 

*  Countess,"  of  most  tiresome  memory,  was  the  only  novel  she 

*  had  read.' 

Varnhagen  Von  Ense  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  regarding 
this  novel.  The  occurrence  mentioned  took  place  at  Berlin  in 
1841. 

A  lady  was  ill,  and  must  be  amused  by  being  read  to,  but  not 
over-excited  or  fatigued.  M.  de  Varnhagen  was  to  be  reader, 
and  was  embarrassed  as  to  the  choice  of  a  book.  The  patient's 
uncle  protested  that  he  would  not  allow  his  niece  to  be  agitated 
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by  the  horrors  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  which  atrocity  and 
immorality  were  employed  to  set  forth  the  *  new  opinions.'  An 
elderly  cousin  attacked  the  French  Romantic  School,  as  having 
brought  a  torrent  of  indecency,  bad  taste,  and  bad  morals, 
into  Germany.  At  last,  after  a  great  contest  of  opinions,  it  was 
detennined  that  M.  de  Vamhagen  should  be  left  to  his  own 
discretion — on  condition  that  he  should  not  tell  the  name  of  the 
book,  or  the  author,  till  all  had  pronounced  judgment.  The 
sage  and  safe  uncle  looked  black  at  the  well-printed,  uncut 
Yolume ;  sternly  muttering,  that  the  newer  the  book,  so  much 
the  worse.  The  reader  made  no  reply,  and  began.  For  a  time, 
diings  went  on  tolerably;  but,  as  the  story  advanced,  the  uncle 
declared  he  could  no  longer  endure  its  gross  immorality,  and 
literally  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  left  the  room ; — protesting  that 
such  a  book  could  not  have  been  produced  in  any  other  age  than 
the  present^  when  the  young  think  they  are  called  upon  to  begin 
by  emancipating  themselves  from  all  that  their  Others  held  sacred. 
He  added,  that  he  wished  that  all  the  novels  which  had  been 
published  since  the  year  1830  were  prohibited  in  a  mass.  M.  de 
Vamhagen  read  on  to  the  end.  The  old  cousin  said  it  was  a 
pity — the  young  author  had  talents,  and  perhaps  might  mend. 
*  Iso,'  said  M.  de  Varnhagen,  *  he  will  not  mend.  He  will 
remain  what  he  is.'  The  book,  instead  of  being  an  emanation  of 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  day,  was  the  long  before  published  ^  Swedish 
Countess'  of  the  pious  and  popular  Gellert. 

Richardson's  novels  produced  a  vast  effect  in  Germany.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  up  a  book  referring  to  this  period,  in 
which  they  are  not  mentioned.  Henry  Steffens,  in  his  Auto^ 
biography^  says  *  they  flooded  not  only  Germany  but  Denmark ;' 
and  ascribes  to  them  a  mariced  increase  in  the  refinement  of  the 
women.  They  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  odious  race  of  sen- 
timental novels,  which,  till  very  lately,  were  believed  in  England 
to  form  the  standard  literature  of  Germany.  It  is  worth  while 
to  undergo  the  tedium  and  disgust  of  reading  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  as  mdications  of  a  certain  state  of 
popular  taste  and  feeling,  which,  though  no  longer  existing,  has 
left  perceptible  traces  in  the  national  character  and  literature. 
There  is  an  admirable  critique  of  Jacobs'  Woldemar,  by  Frederic 
Schlegel,  which  we  recommend  to  any  reader  who  is  inclined  to 
know  more  of  this  form  of  mental  disease.  English  novels  still 
form  a  great  part  of  the  reading  of  German  young  ladies.  The 
reason  alleged  is,  that  they  are  the  only  ones  fit  for  girls  to  read. 
We  are  very  sensible  to  the  compliment  paid  to  the  purer  taste 
and  morality  of  our  country ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  knowledge  of  English,  so  generally  diflFased  in 
Germany,  might  not  be  turned  to  better  account,  ^or  are  some 
of  the  best  of  our  novels  current.  Miss  Austen's,  for  example, 
are,  so  far  as  we  have  found,  nearly  unknown. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  slow  pace  at  which  change  proceeds  in 
Germany,  we  ought  certainly  to  have  excepted  all  that  regards 
literature.  Who  that  takes  up  a  half-yearly  Leipsic  Catalogue, 
would  believe  that  the  men  are  yet  living  who  remember  the 
state  of  things  which  Madame  Schopenhauer  alludes  to  ?  Who 
that  goes  into  a  German  reading-room  and  sees  the  innumerable 
Journals — the  BlcUter — leaves,  ^  countless  as  those  that  strew  the 

*  brooks  of  Valombrosa,'  would  believe,  that  in  the  year  1788, 
^  the  meagre  blotting-paper  Journals  of  the  capitals  appeared, 

*  at  the  utmost,   three  times  a- week  ?     The  Reichs  postrtUer 

*  (Courier  of  the  Empire)  was  a  sort  of  luxury  for  the  higher 

*  classes ;  as  the  Journal  de  Leyde,  published  in  French,  was 
^  for  statesmen  and  politicians.    The  reading  public  were  obliged 

*  to  wait  with  eager  impatience  for  a  number  (hefi)  of  Schlot* 

*  srer*8    Staati  Anzeigen   and   Brief  wechseiy    (Public    Adver- 

*  tiser  and  Correspondence,)  or  for  a  new  volume  of  "  Nico- 
^  lai*8  Travels,"  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  a  little  gossip, 

*  home  or  foreign.'  * 

But  to  return  to  Madame  Schopenhauer.  Her  description  of 
Kasche,  the  Polish  nurse^nudd,  her  songs,  her  simple  lessons  of 
piety,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  family  of  which  she 
felt  herself  an  integral  member,  is  touching.  Scarcely  less  so 
is  that  of  Adam,  the  ^  Maitre  Jacques'  of  the  household,  to 
whom  every  thing  was  confided,  and  who  provided  every  thing-, 
^  even  to  the  fat  ox,  which,  according  to  universal  custom,  was 
^  bought  and  slaughtered  in  autumn  for  a  winter  store*'  Adam 
understood  and  humoured  the  infirmities  of  his  master's  temper. 
He  dealt  with  them  as  we  do  with  the  faults  of  those  we  love, 
when  parting  is  out  of  the  question.  They  never  occurred  to  him 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  nouse  to  which  he  entirely  belonged. 
The  group  is  completed  by  the  no  less  fiuthful,  but  somewhat 
ludicrous  Moser,  the  d[erk<— with  his  love  for  politics  and  his  talent 
for  story-telling ;  thrice  happy  when  he  could  exhibit  himself  on 
holidays  4n  his  grass-green  coat  embroidered  with  gold,  his  bsg- 
^  wig,  huge  rings,  and  paste  buckles,  covering  the  whole  front  of 
^  the  shoe.'  Such  was  the  household  in  whi<m  our  antfaoress  was 
bom  and  grew  up ;  for  we  need  scarcdy  say  that,  with  tkese 
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ezoeU^nt  peopk  there  was  no  thought  of  change*  Tbey  took 
root  io  the  soil  where  they  bad  been  planted,  and  sharedf  in  the 
folleet  aeose^  the  life  and  fortunes  of  their  masters. 

There  is,  perhapst  no  department  of  social  life  where  manners 
have  undergone  a  more  complete  revolution  than  in  the  relation 
between  master  and  servant*  At  the  time  which  Madame 
Schopenhauer  treats  of,  the  old  feudal  feeling,  which  formed  a 
tie  wholly  independent  of  personal  qualities,  was  not  extinct 
Indeed,  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period  in  the  very  city  she 
is  describing,  and  is  still  in  full  force  in  Westphalia. 

Every  city  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as,  in  some  sort,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  character,  wants,  and  tastes,  of  its  builders;  and  of  the 
state  of  society  amidst  which  it  arose*  The  following  passage, 
relating  to  Danzig,  is  graphic  x-^ 

<  The  nsio  streets/  says  Msd^fne  Scbepeabsuer,  <  are  mqcb  wider 
than  those  in  any  other  old  town.  Two  or  eyen  three  carriages  ipigbt 
MM  abreast  between  the  bouses,  and  yet  leaye  rQom  for  a  commodious 
|(K>tpeih;  yet  tlie  actual  room  for  passage  is  so  small,  that  the  most 
experienced  coachmen  can  hardly  avoid  collinion,  and  the  foot  passengers 
hare  enough  to  do  to  escape  with  whole  limbs.  The  flights  of  steps 
before  all  the  houses,  of  which  those  in  Hamburg  or  Lubeck  are  but 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  are  the  cause  of  this  strange  appearance.  I 
know  not  how  to  convey  an  idea  of  these  singular  propyleBa,  which  give 
to  the  northern  city  something  of  a  southern  character,  and  in  which, 
dwriag  my  efaiidhood,  a  great  part  of  the  heiuehold  business  was  carried 
OR,  wit^  an  openaeaa  iocreidible  new,  almesl  aa  publicly  as  in  the  street. 
They  are  not  balconies;  I  might  almost  call  tlLpm  spacious  terraces, 
paved  with  large  atones,  and  extending  along  the  frpnt  of  the  boose ;  with 
broad  easy  steps  to  the  street,  from  which  tbey  are  separated  bv  a  stone 
parapet.  These  terraces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  wall  four  or 
live  feet  high.  The  most  capricious  of  all  rulers,  fashion,  has  taken  so 
many  despised  things  under  her  protection,  under  the  name  oi  rococo — 
may  it  please  her  to  watch  over  the  Danzig  steps  t  She  will  hardly 
find  a  more  grandiose  piece  of  rococo.  And  what  an  incomparable  play 
place  1  ^  safe,  so  convenient  I  Close  under  the  eye  of  the  aewing  or 
kBitti*g  mother,  yet  secure  firem  scoldings  for  ma4uiig  a  noiae.* 

This  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  scene  of  our  author's  child- 
hood ;  we  pity  those  who  cannot  feel  its  interest.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed with  her  series  of  sketches,  we  roust  say  a  word  of  her  edu- 
cation. It  was  her  singular  good  fortune  to  be  educated  chiefly 
by  men,  under  the  eye  of  her  mother — a  conjunction  of  influences 
the  most  likely  to  produce  pure,  sound  affections,  and  a  cultivated 
reason.  To  this  was  added  another  privilege,  now  become  ex- 
tremely rare — access  to  books  *  above  her  years.'  Children  who 
are  confined  to  the  society  of  children,  and  to  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren'«  books,  can  hardly  be  other  than  iiHelleoiuaHy  and  morally 
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stunted — ^if  not  deformed.  The  great  interests  of  humanity  are 
never  mentioned  in  their  presence.  History,  wholly  disconnected 
from  the  present,  is  to  them  a  mere  *  lesson.'  Their  world  lies 
within  the  walls  of  the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  and  is  en- 
tirely factitious.  The  real  life  of  man  never  reaches  them  in  any 
form.  Our  little  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  lived  with  her  parents 
and  their  friends,  and  saw  from  her  infancy  the  real  and  earnest 
side  of  human  things.  At  seven  years  old  she  received  one  of 
those  strong  impressions  which  determine  the  character  and  opin- 
ions for  life.  Its  effects  may  be  traced  through  her  whole 
history. 

One  morning  she  was  surprised  by  an  unwonted  bustle  in  her 
father's  house,  and  in  the  streets,  and  alarmed  at  the  consternation 
which  marked  every  fiace.  *  '*  Sit  still,  dress  your  doll  prettily, 
^  and  give  her  her  breakfast,  but  make  no  noise,"  said  Kasche, 

*  leading  my  sister  and  me  to  our  play  comer.  *'  Kasche,  dear 
^  Kasche,  we  will  be  as  still  as  mice;  but  do  tell  us  what  is  the 
^  matter,  I  am  so  afraid."  ^*  Matter  enough — but  you  children 
'  don't  understand  it.    The  Prussians  are  come  in  the  night — so 

*  be  good  children,"  added  Kasche,  and  left  us.  Had  she  said  a 
^  lion  is  come,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  I  should  have  connected  some 

*  idea  with  it — but  the  Prussians !  I  understood  not  what  she 
^  meant ;  but  this  only  increased  my  fear.' 

Such  were  our  author's  recollections  of  the  day  which  com* 
menced  the  ruin  of  her  paternal  city — the  destruction  at  once  of 
its  municipal  freedom  and  its  commercial  prosperity  ;  the  day  of 
the  investment  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Danzig  by 
the  troops  of  the  great  Frederic.  We  mention  this  incident 
here,  as  it  gives  us  a  key  to  her  choice  of  books  and  objects  of 
interest — we  might  almost  say  to  her  choice  of  a  husband — and 
to  the  inflexible  republicanism  which  she  professed. 

In  her  ninth  year,  we  find  her  listening  with  intense  interest 
to  all  the  details  of  the  American  war,  which  had  just  broken 
out.  ^  Washington  and  his  associates,'  says  she,  ^  were  my 
'  heroes,  and  rivalled  Mucins  Scaevola  and  Cincinnatus  in  my 
'  affections.'  With  the  latter  she  had  become  acquainted  in  a 
translation  of  RoUin,  which  she  read  by  stealth  in  corners,  *  often 

*  in  the  wood-loft  under  the  roof.     Four  thick  octavo  volumes  I 

*  With  what  ardour,  with  what  indescribable  interest,  did  I  read 
^  them,  and  read  them  again,  and,  as  a  particular  treat,  turn  to 
^  my  favourite  passages  I'  The  successor  and  rival  of  RoUin  was 
what  she  truly  calls,   *  the  incomparable  Conies  de  ma  Mire 

*  r  Oie  ; — a  shabby  little  book,  printed  on  coarse  grey  paper,  the 

*  clumsy  German  translation  by  the  side  of  the  original,  and. 
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^  prefixed  to  every  storVy  a  little  print.'     *  What  a  treasure  was 
^  this  I     Blaebeard,  as  he  was  there  depicted,  seizings  his  wife 

*  by  her  hair,  with  a  sword  ia  his  hand  twice  as  long  as  him- 

*  self;  the  discreet  Finetta,  the  charming  Cinderella — ^how  did 

*  they  all  enchant  me  !  Above  all,  Puss  in  Boots,  in  honour  of 
<  whom  the  whole  volume  was  christened  the  Cat-book,  shared 

*  my  heart  with  the  heroes  of  Rome/ 

Compare  the  vivacity  of  these  impressions,  the  awakening  of 
the  curiosity,  the  judgment,  the  imagination,  and  the  affections, 
with  the  effects  produced  by  the  lifeless  skeletons  called  abridge* 
ments ;  or  by  the  mawkish  stories  of  the  unnatural  puppets 
called  good  boys  and  girls.  We  once  heard  Tieck  say  that  he 
never  would  suffer  a  child's  book  to  come  into  his  house  while 
his  children  were  young*  Without  joining  in  this  absolute  pro- 
scription, we  must  confess  that,  as  the  sole  food  of  growing 
miods,  thev  appear  to  us  poor  and  enfeebling. 

As  this  IS  one  of  the  important  points  on  which  the  present 
age  is  at  issue  with  the  past,  our  readers  will  forgive  us  for 
quoting  one  or  two  examples  of  the  kind  of  reading  which  form- 
ed the  best  minds  of  Germany  in  the  last  generation.  ^  At  that 
^  time,'  says  Goethe,  speaking  of  his  childhood,  ^  there  were 

*  no  so-called  children's  books.  The  old  writers  had  childlike 
'  ways  of  thinking,  and  found  it  easy  and  agreeable  to  communi- 
'  cate  what  they  knew  to  their  posterity.  With  the  exception  of 
^  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Amos  Comenius,  no  book  of  the  kind  came 
^  in  our  way ;   but  the  great  folio  Bible,  with  prints  by  Merian, 

*  was  frequently  turned  over.  Gothfried's  Chronicle^  with  en- 
^  gravings  by  the  same  master,  taught  us  the  most  remarkable 

*  incidents  of  history ;  and  the  Acerra  Philologica  contained  all 
'  sorts  of  fables,  mythologies,  and  wonders.'  * 

To  these  succeeded  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  F^n^lon's  TeU- 
maguey  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Anson's  voyages ;  and  lastly,  that 
exhaustless  mine  of  entertainment  containea  in  the  Volksbuchery 
{peoples  books) — the  great  manufactory  of  which  was  at  Frank* 
fort ;  where  countless  editions,  printed  on  the  coarsest  blotting- 
paper,  supplied  the  never-ceasing  demand.  ^  We  children,'  con- 
tinues Goethe,  ^  had  thus  the  happiness  of  daily  finding  these 

*  precious  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  an  old  book-stoll,  and 
^  of  becoming  possessors  of  them  for  a  few  kreutzers.  The 
^  Eulen-spiegel,  the  four  sons  of  Aymon — the  fair  Melusina — 
'  Emperor  Octavian — the  beautiful  Magelone^ — Fortunatus,  &c. 
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<  .—the  whole  tribe,  down  to  the  Wanderinf^  Jew,  were  at  our 

<  command,  whenever  we  preferred  them  to  cakes  and  sweetmeats* 

*  The  gp*eat  advantage  was,  that  when  one  was  fairly  worn  out, 

*  it  could  be  bought  again,  and  again  devoured/ 

Jacobs  gives  the  following  account  of  his  childish  reading. 
He  was  born  fifteen  years  after  Goethe ;  but  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking  had  undergone  no  perceptible  change  in  that  quiet 
period  : — *  The  absence  of  external  excitement,'  says  he  in  bis 
Personalia^  *  rendered  the  instruction  we  received,  however 
^  scanty,  more  fruitful  than  more  ample  and  varied  intellectual 
^  food  set  before  a  palate  palled  with  excitement.     Our  course  of 

*  instruction  was  extremely  meagre ;  but  as  we  had  little  or  no- 
^  thing  else  to  do,  as  no  amusements  presented  themselves,  and 
^  the  vivacity  of  youth  required  occupation,  ennui  itself  drove  us 
^  to  labour.    We  found  our  stimulus  in  my  father's  little  library, 

*  which  contained  the  best  poets  of  that  time.  We  read  what 
^  came  in  our  way,  and  imitated  it.  We  described  nature  like 
^  Kleist  and  Zacharia,  wrote  idylls  like  Gessner,  and  travels  and 
^  adventures,  the  great  difficulty  in  which  was  to  find  names. 
^  As   Busching*s  ponderous  geography  filled  us  with  awe,  we 

<  undertook  a  description  of  the  globe  ourselves,  and  began  it,  t 
^  know  not  why,  with  Turkey ;  perhaps  because,  to  the  childish 
^  imagination,  the  strange  is  always  the  most  attractive.' 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  efiect  of  books,  to  the  still  more 
powerful  and  important  influence  of  living  men.  The  most 
interesting  portrait  in  Madame  Schopenhauer's  bocA,  is  that 
of  her  neighbour  and  friend  Dr  Jameson ;  the  minister  of  the 
English  colony  or  factory  which  had  long  been  settled  at  Dan- 
sig.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and,  we  conclude,  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  church.  This  is  not  explained;  probably,  in 
those  less  polemical  days,  thu  did  not  occur  to  the  English 
who  invited  him  over  as  an  objection.  We  scareely  remember 
to  have  read  a  more  touching  picture  of  evangelical  simplicity 
and  benevolence,  than  that  which  our  author  draws  of  her 
«arly  6iend.  We  contemplate  it  with  a  just,  at  least  a  par- 
donable pride  in  our  countryman — a  pride  which  we  never 
•oiioeal  when  such  oharacten  come  in  the  way  of  our  notice. 
His  humble,  blameless  life — his  simplicity  aad  truth  —  fais 
warm,  aetiv«  pity  for  every  pain  and  every  distress — his  love 
iat  children,  occasionally  dashed  by  a  tinge  of  no  less  gemle 
flselanoholy^  the  traee,  as  it  eeemed,  of  some  early  and  secret 
wound — his  enthusiasm  for  all  that  could  enlighten  and  ennoble 
the  human  race — his  truly  Christian  piety  and  charity,  were 
well  fitted  to  Amm  all  jbearta  te  the  service  fif  Him  whose  minis- 
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ter  he  was.  In  this  lovely  and  venerable  form  did  religion  first 
appear  to  the  opening  eyes  of  the  little  girl.  He  was  we  next- 
door  naighbour  of  her  parents. 

<  Katche  carried  ne  out  on  our  ten«ce  one  bright  morninr  for  the 
int  time,  to  show  the  nsw-comer  to  our  reverend  neighbour ;  he  took 
ine,  with  a  pleased  smile,  in  his  armS|  and  this  moment  seemed  to  bind 
him  more  closely  to  my  family. 

*  As  I  grew  up,  Dr  Jameson  was  my  teacher,  my  guide,  my  counseU 
lor ;  he  watched  over  my  young  soul,  and  never  left  me  till  the  day 
when  another  received,  together  with  my  hand,  the  charge  of  my  guid- 
ance and  well-being.' 

Har  regular  tutor,  Kuschel,  waa  a  sort  of  youthful  Parson 
Adania;  uniting  perfect  simplicity  and  probitv,  a  warm  heart, 
kindly  temper,  and  unpretending  merit,  to  smgular  awkward- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  world.  Like  the  greater  part  of 
the  elergy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  present  day,  ne  was 
the  son  of  parents  in  humble  life.  He  was  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother.  The  sequel  of  his  history  is  one  of  those 
noiseless  tragedies  which  are  but  too  frequent  among  men  of  his 
character  and  class.  At  an  early  age  he  sank  under  toil  and 
privation,  deferred  hopes,  and  exhausted  powers — the  afflicting 
end  of  many  a  blameless,  joyless  life  like  his. 

The  evils  incident  to  studious  poverty  in  all  ages,  were  much 
aggtarated  by  the  austere  discipline  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church— 

« The  dress  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  was  entirely  black,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bands  which  marked  their  calling.  A  calotte  of 
black  velvet,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  on  the  crown  of  a  curled  and 
powdered  periwig,  also  a  badge  of  sanctity,  and  a  narrow  cloak,  half 
covering  the  back  and  reaching  to  the  ground,  which  the  wearer  was 
bound  to  gather  up  in  graceful  folds  when  he  walked  along  the  streets ; 
such  was  the  dress  enjoined  by  the  dreaded  head  of  our  church — the 
very  reverend  Dr  Hiller.  These  young  divines  must  have  trusted  to 
the  inward  glow  of  faith  for  a  defence  against  the  cold,  which  often 
reached  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur;  for  great-coat  or  fur-mantle  were 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Woe  to  ihe  unlucky  candidate  who  was  caught 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  four  walls  in  any  other  habit  than  the 
one  prescribed  !  All  hope  of  a  living  was  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  for  Dr 
Hiller  regarded  such  an  offence  as  eoual  to  the  most  abominable  heresy. 
Not  only  the  candidates  but  the  officiating  preachers,  and  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  were  forbidden  to  go  to  plays,  concerts,  or  any 
other  public  amusements.  The  utmost  they  dared  venture  on,  was  a 
modest  game  of  ombre,  and  that  only  among  friends,  and  under  the 
strictest  seal  of  secrecy.* 

This  rigid  discipline  is,  we  believe,  no  more  to  be  ibtrod.  The 
reverence  for  '  the  oktfa,'  as  Parson  Adams  called  it,  has  also 
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declined;  and  individnals  are  now  every  where  tried  pretty  much 
according  to  their  individual  merits.  A  great  deal  of  the  altered 
feeling  towards  the  Protestant  clergy  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed 
to  the  polemical  character  of  our  times.  The  clergy  are  now 
regarded  too  much  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  athletes,  whose  business 
it  is  to  interest  and  excite  an  audience,  and  to  contend  for  vic- 
tory. Their  triumphs  may  secure  them  admirers  and  partisans ; 
but  they  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  succeed  in  exciting  those  sen- 
timents of  love  and  veneration  which  involuntarily  follow  the 
steps  of  the  man  in  whose  everyday  acts  the  Gospel  has  a  living 
illustration. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intolerable  yoke  of  a  burgher 
aristocracy — of  the  hauteur^  far  exceeding  that  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  which  rendered  the  downfall  of  the  patricians  of  Niirn- 
berg  a  triumph  to  their  subject  fellow-citizens.  There,  indeed, 
the  constitution  of  the  city  was  oligarchical ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  same  temper  manifested  itself  in  a  city  where  per- 
fect equality  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  society;  and  how  pride, 
servility,  and  worldliness,  went  hand  in  hand  with  pharisaical 
rigour. 

*  This  aristocratical  spirit/  says  Madame  Schopenhauer,  <  bordered  on 
the  ludicrous.  At  every  public,  and  especially  at  every  religious,  cere- 
mony; at  marriages  and  christenings;  and  even  at  the  Holy  Supper, 
before  God's  altar,  it  broke  forth  in  a  flagrant  manner;  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  most  disgraceful  scenes,  especially  among  women. 

*  On  no  account  could  I  have  been  confirmed  in  public  with  the  other 
children  of  the  town — this  was  esteemed  proper  only  for  the  lower 
bourgeoisie;  nor  could  the  minister  be  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony 
in  my  fatber*s  house,  in  the  presence  of  my  family  and  intimate  friends. 
This  was  the  practice  in  the  Reformed  (t.  e,  Calvinistic)  Church,  and, 
in  our  Lutheran  city,  we  strove  to  keep  our  Lutheran  usages  unaltered. 
So  willed  the  still  dark  spirit  of  that  time ;  there  was  not  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  light  which  has  since  broken  in  upon  us,  and  cleansed  and 
tranquillized  all  minds. 

*  Among  other  remains  of  former  days  which  were  obstinately  adhered 
to,  I  may  mention  the  custom  of  private  confession,  which  was  very 
like  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.*  Nobody  who  had  not  confessed, 
could  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  fees  derived  from  this 
source  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  favourite  preachers ; 
for  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  confessor,  without  reference 
to  the  parish  he  inhabited.  This  was  not  much  calculated  to  promote 
brotherly  love  among  the  clergy. 

*  With  lively  emotions  of  piety  I  followed  my  parents  on  Whitsunday 
into  the  GraumUnchen  Church,  which  was  decorated,  according  to  cus- 
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torn,  with  flowers  and  fresh  may.  I  v^ras  led  by  my  mother,  who  was 
equally  moved,  through  the  church  to  the  confession  room,  commonly 
called  the  comfort-room,  ( Trostkammer.)  A  crowd  of  people  of  the 
lower  classes  were  waiting  before  the  door.  Many,  it  was  evident,  had 
waited  longer  than  they  could  well  afford,  till  as  many  as  could  find 
room  could  be  admitted ;  when  they  were  confessed,  admonished,  and  ab- 
solved in  a  mass,  and  paid  the  indispensable  confession  fee,  (Beicht  gros' 
cken.)  On  our  arrival,  however,  they  were  doomed  to  a  new  dis* 
appointment.  They  were  sent  back,  and  only  we  three  admitted. 
Our  spiritual  guide  sat  enthroned  in  a  comfortable  easy-chair  in  full 
canonicals.  Kneeling  before  him,  we  made  our  confession.  My  father 
had  condensed  his  into  a  few  brief  expressive  words ;  my  mother  had  chosen 
a  verse  of  a  spiritual  song ;  and  I,  a  very  short  one  out  of  Gellert's  odes. 
The  whole  was  dispatched  in  a  few  minutes ;  we  then  seated  ourselves 
opposite  to  hb  reverence,  heard  an  admonition,  and  were  absolved.  After 
a  little  conversation  about  wind  and  weather,  the  last  news,  and  above 
all,  polite  enquiries  about  our  health,  respectively,  which  my  father,  out 
of  pity  for  the  poor  people  waiting,  cut  short,  we  returned.' 

Revolted  by  the  indecent  precedence  given  to  wealth  and 
station — wearied  by  the  admonition,  and  somewhat  scandalized 
by  the  sight  of  a  bottle  of  wine  and  glass  in  the  room  devoted  to 
ghostly  comfort — a  lasting  shock  was  given  to  her  piety,  *  by  the 

*  appearance  of  the  ducats  which  her  father  secretly,  but  not 

*  unseen,  slipped  on  the  table  near  the  reverend  divine ;  and  the 

*  sidelong  glance  with  which  the  latter  ascertained  whether  the 

*  usual  number  had  received  an  addition  of  one,  in  consequence 
^  of  her  presence,  together  with  the  unctuous  smile  with  which 

*  he  nodcled  his  thanks  to  her  parents.' 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  Lutheranism  of  Danzig,  liberty  of  con- 
science was  complete.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  the  monastic  orders  lived  as  unmolested  in 
their  convents  as  in  a  Catholic  country.  There  was  also  an 
ecclesiastic  of  that  church,  whose  presence  and  functions  in  a 
Protestant  city  presented  a  singular  and  unexplained  anomaly. 
He  bore  the  title  of  the  Pope's  Official,  and  was  in  fact  a  sort  of 
Nuncio.  Not  only  were  Protestants  who  married  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees  obliged  to  get  a  dispensation  from  Rome,  but 
the  Official  had  the  power  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, for  Catholics  or  Protestants,  without  the  consent  of  parents 
— without  license  or  witnesses — in  a  little  chapel  attached  to  his 
house ;  and  a  marriage  so  contracted  was  as  valid  as  any  other. 
This  strange  privilege  remained  unimpaired  down  to  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Danzig.  The  Official  lived  in  the  greatest 
retirement,  and  was  hardly  ever  seen.  Madame  Schopenhauer 
says,  she  never  knew  any  body  who  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  that  a  sort  of  mystery  hung  over  his  whole  existence. 
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The  following  Christmas  scene  is  picturesque  and  touch- 
ing:— 

*  Every  Christmas-dmy,  three  of  the  Brothers  of  the  order  of  Mercy, 
in  the  black  garb  of  their  order,  bowing  humbly,  entered  the  dining-room, 
just  as  we  were  assembled  for  dinner.  They  brought  a  qoaintly-formed 
silver  plate,  on  which  were  a  few  coloured  wafers  stamped  with  a  cruci- 
fix ;  and  a  box  filled  with  snuff  which  they  prepared  from  herbs  in  their 
convent,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

<  My  father  rose  from  table  and  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  them. 
We  children  each  received  a  wafer ;  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  the 
box,  and  laid  some  money  on  the  plate ;  the  Monks  bowed  again  and 
retired,  as  they  had  entered,  in  silence. 

<  The  whole  transaction,  during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken,  made, 
probably  for  that  reason,  a  solemn  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  was  almost  ready  to  cry.  I  knew  that  these 
venerable  men  lived  lives  of  the  greatest  privation,  received  into  their 
convent  the  sick  of  whatever  faith,  even  Jews,  and  carefully  nursed  them. 
Adam,  who  was  himself  a  Catholic,  and  had  been  cured  by  the  good  fathers 
in  a  severe  illness,  always  told  us  about  them  after  their  visit.' 

It  will  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world,  if  narrowed  views  of  re- 
ligion on  the  one  hand,  and  an  extravagant  abuse  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation  on  the  other,  should  conspire  to  rob  Germany 
of  her  fairest  and  noblest  characteristic — one  which  she  will  ill 
exchange  for  any  that  she  can  borrow  from  her  neighbours — 
a  profound  and  pervading  religious  sentiment,  united  to  complete 
toleration  and  Christian  charity.  We  have  more  than  once 
heard  even  the  common  people  speak  with  an  honest  pride  of 
the  harmony  in  which  they  lived  with  their  neighbours  of  a  dif- 
ferent confession.  They  were  evidently  conscious  that  it  was  a 
distinction,  and  justly  valued  themselves  upon  possessing  it.  In 
a  considerable  part  of  North  Germany  this  complete  tolerance  is 
combined  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  forms  instituted  bv 
Luther ;  and  with  the  more  cheerful  spirit  which  distinguishes  his 
Church  from  that  of  Calvin.  Saxony  f  royal  and  ducal)  naturally 
retains  the  Lutheran  character  and  traditions  untouched.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  for  example,  in  the  manner  of  observing 
the  festivals  of  the  Church,  at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin.  Nothing 
can  be  at  once  more  solemn  and  more  festive  than  the  observance 
of  Christmas-day  at  Dresden.  Soon  after  midnight  you  are 
awakened  by  the  salvos  of  cannon  which  announce  the  great 
festival.  A  few  hours  later,  choral  music  comes  floating  through 
the  silence  and  darkness,  as  if  from  heaven.  These  are  the 
choristers  of  the  KreuzschuU^  sinewing  their  beautiful  hymns  on 
the  outer  gallery  which  surrounos  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Krevz- 
hirclie.  At  daybreak  the  fine  military  band  parades  the  principal 
streets  playing,   as  a  reveille,  the   venerable   and   noble   carol 
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which  the  church  of  Luther  has  sung  from  its  infancy — the  greet- 
ing of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds. 

<  Von  Himmel  hoch  nun  komm  ich  her 
Und  bringe  ihnen  nene  Mahr.' 

Soon  the  huge  deep-toned  bell  of  the  Krettzkirche  swings  through 
the  air  with  its  lonr  and  harmonious  vibrations ;  and  the  streets 
are  filled  with  well-dressed  people  thronging  to  the  churches. 
A  little  later  you  may  see  the  beloved  and  revered  Catholic 
Monarch  of  the  Lutheran  people,  with  all  the  members  of  his 
house,  devoutly  joining  in  the  offices  of  a  Church,  which  they 
have  no  other  means  of  upholding,  than  through  the  warm  cha- 
rity of  their  hearts,  and  tne  spotless  purity  of  their  lives*  The 
whole  scene  is  at  once  religious,  antique,  and  joyous,  and  realizes 
all  our  conceptions  of  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church. 

But  the  reverence  for  Luther,  and  the  adherence  to  the  forms 
which  he  instituted,  are  still  more  unshaken  in  the  country  lying 
on  the  confines  of  the  Saxon  duchies  and  electoral  Hesse.  Here 
he  still  lives  and  reigns,  in  spite  of  Rationalists  and  Hegelianers, 
Papists  or  Pietists.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  travellers  stopped 
to  dine  at  Eisenach,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Wartburg. 
While  they  were  at  dinner,  a  choir  of  scholars,  in  their  long 
black  cloaks,  came  under  the  windows  and  sang  several  hymns. 
The  travellers  enquired  whether  it  was  any  particular  festival. 

<  No,*  replied  the  waiter,  *  it  is  an  ancient  tradition,  {eine  alie 
*  herkbmmliche  Anstalt^)  established  by  Dr  Martinus  Luther. 
'  We  give  two  dollars  and  a  half  a-year,  and  for  that  the  poor 
^  scholars  must  sing  twice  a-week  before  our  house ;  and  so  they 

<  receive  their  learning,  {und  dcrf^r  bekommen  sie  ihre  Studia*) 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  do  justice  in  English  to  the  agreeable 
pedantry  of  the  whole  speech.     This  was  one  of  the  substitutes 
contrived  by  Doctor  Martinus,  for  the  monastic  institutions  to 
which  he  owed  the  learning  which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  their 
destruction.     How  many  of  the  illustrious  scholars  of  Germany 
have  earned  their  education  in  this  manner  !   Dbring,  whose  edi- 
tion of  Horace  was  republished  in  London  in  1820,  and  who 
was  rector  of  a  school  at  Guben  in  1781,  complains  of  having 
to  sing  before  the  doors  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  on  holidays ; 
but  adds,  that  the  fees  made  up  too  considerable  a  part  of  his 
salary  for  him  to  discontinue  the  practice.     In  a  small  and  thriv- 
ing town    called  Ahlfeld,  in   the   country  of  the  Whitehaired 
Catti,  whose  blood  is  as  unadulterated  as  their  faith,  the  same 
travellers  stopped  in  the  inn  at  which  the  stout-hearted  Reformer 
slept,  on  his  way  to  the  diet  of  Worms.     They  were  told  that, 
shortly  before,  a  schoolmaster  and  all  hb  scholars  had  walked 
from  Eisenach  to  see  the  house^  which  is  preserved  as  it  was  ia 
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its  pristine  state,  and  that  such  pilgrimages  were  not  unfrequent. 
This  is  a  very  German,  as  well  as  a  very  Lutheran  part  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  bordering  county  of  Hesse  the  manners  of  the 
peasantry  are  little  changed.  They  are  still  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  stout  linen  woven  in  their  own  houses^  decorated  with 
large  metal  buttons. 

Like  all  commercial  cities,  and  especially  seaports,  in  that 
age,  Danzig  presented  a  variety  of  costumes,  and  of  striking  na- 
tional characteristics,  of  which  we  can  now  form  no  idea.  Its 
situation  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  motely  grouping.  The 
inarch  stone  of  civilization,  as  Madame  Schopenhauer  calls  it — the 
point  at  which  the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  races  blended — at  which 
the  more  polished  nations  of  the  south  and  west  met  the  semi- 
barbarians  of  the  north  and  east,  it  was  necessarily  rich  in  varied 
and  picturesque  figures.  Poles,  from  the  splendid  and  haughty 
Starost — who  looked  as  if  the  earth  were  not  worthy  to  touch 
his  yellow  boot,  with  his  running  postmen,  habited  to  their  very 
shoes  in  white,  with  long  ostrich  feathers  in  their  caps,  streaming 
as  they  ran  panting  by  the  side  of  his  carriage — to  the  half- 
naked  Schimkys,  who  navigated  the  rude  barges,  laden  with  corn, 
down  the  Vistula,  and  the  wretched  Marutschas,  flocking  in  troops 
to  weed  the  fields  around  the  city  for  the  barest  pittance;  the 
rich  Jews  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  in  their  stately  oriental  garb, 
and  their  wives  in  rich  brocade,  covered  with  gold  chains,  and 
pearls,  and  antique  jewellery;  Russian  merchants,  with  their  sin- 
gular dress,  rude  Istwostschichs,  and  the  ponderous  bags  of 
roubles  carried  behind  them,  attesting  their  ignorance  of  the 
commercial  transactions  common  to  civilized  Europe;  M.  de 
Pons,  the  French  resident,  distinguished  by  his  red-heeled  sho^s, 
and  the  English  consul.  Sir  Trevor  Correy,  by  *  his  splendid 
equipage,  and  his  negro-boy  Pharaoh;' — these,  and  many  more, 
were  the  foreign  elements  in  this  gay  picture ;  while  the  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  dress  of  the  various  professions  and  classes 
among  the  natives,  completed  the  motley  variety.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  physicians.  Madame  Schop- 
enhauer's father  was  the  first  to  brave  the  prejudice  against 
inoculation,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  strong  in  Danzig,  as, 
according  to  Goethe,  it  was  among  the  free  citizens  of  Frankfort. 
After  reading  her  description  of  the  doctors, *we  can  easily  imagine 
what  a  determined  opposition  they  would  give  to  *  theory,'  *  expe- 
riment,' and  the  like. 

*  The  character  of  our  Danzig  physicians  of  that  day  left  my  father 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose  by  their  means.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  all  and  several  extremely  old,  and  petrified  in  obsti- 
nate prejudices.    Whether  they  had  ever  been  young,  where  they  had 
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lived,  and  what  they  had  done  in  their  youth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  can 
affirm,  that  up  to  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year  of  my  life,  I  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  a  young  physician.  These  reverend  gentlemen  enjoyed 
the  title  of  excellency,  and  not  only  in  their  own  houses  and  from  their 
servants,  but  in  society  generally;  only  very  intimate  friends  could 
sometimes  venture  on  a  respectful  "  Herr  Doctor/'  Their  head  was 
covered  by  a  snow-white  powdered  full-bottomed  periwig  with  three 
tails,  one  of  which  hung  down  the  back,  while  the  others  floated  on  the 
shoulders.  A  scarlet  coat  embroidered  with  gold,  very  broad  lace  ruffles 
and  frill,  white  or  black  silk  stockings,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of  sparkling 
stones  or  silver  gilt,  and  a  little  flat  three-cocked-hat  under  the  arm, 
completed  the  toilette  of  these  excellencies.  Add  to  this  a  pretty  large 
cane  with  a  gold  head,  or  mermaid  carved  in  ivory,  upon  which,  in 
difficult  cases,  to  rest  the  chin — and  certainly  every  one  will  admit  the 
impossibility  of  so  much  as  thinking  of  an  innovation  in  their  presence.' 

England,  the  leader  in  all  such  enterprizes,  seems  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  great  discovery  in  Germany. 
Goethe  speaks  of  *  travelling^  Englishmen*  as  the  only  inocula- 
tors  in  Frankfort ;  and  the  Dr  Wolf  who  introduced  the  practice 
into  Danzig,  *came  from  England  recommended  to  Dr  Jameson/ 
Madame  Schopenhauer  remarks,  that  *  he  was  one  of  a  race  of 
^  physicians  who  just  then  came  into  fashion,  but  are  now  extinct ; 
^  they  set  at  defiance  all  the  established  rules  of  decorum  and  civi- 
'  lity,  and  affected  a  simplicity  of  manners  bordering  on  rudeness. 

*  Probably  from  contrast,  they  were  the  especial  favourites  of  fine 

*  ladies  and  princes.' 

The  description  of  our  heroine's  inoculation,  the  preparation 
for  it,  the  anxiety  and  terror  it  occasioned,  and  its  final  success, 
is  amusing  enough.     But  we  have  not  room  for  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  good-natured  impar- 
tiality with  which  Madame  Schopenhauer  describes  the  absurd  and 
troublesome  fashions,  the  follies  and  the  abuses  of  her  early 
days ;  she  sees  them  with  as  clear  and  unprejudiced  an  eye  as  if 
they  were  not  surrounded  with  the  bright  morning  mist  of 
youth. 

<  My  emancipation  from  the  school-room,'  says  she,  <  fell  in  the  spring ; 
balls,  concerts,  plays,  &c.,  had  ceased.  A  few  late  evening  parties  alone 
remained  ;  the  brilliant  part  of  these  was  the  two  hours'  long  hot  supper, 
under  which  the  tables  groaned.  In  Danzig,  as  every  where,  supper 
was  the  social  meal ;  dinners  were  not  thought  of.  To  such  a  party, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  was  I  invited,  as  a  confirmed,  t.  e,  grown-up 
yonng  lady,  of  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age.  With  a  frisure  in  the 
most  fortunate  state  of  preservation,  I  had  alighted  from  my  father's 
carriage ;  not  a  grain  of  powder  had  fallen  from  the  lofty  tower,  the 
broad  summit  of  which  was  crowned  with  a  labyrinth  of  feathers, 
flowers,  and  beads ;  my  new  silk  gown  rustled  jproudly  over  the  large 
and  stately  hoop.     Holding  the  band  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
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houses  who  had  adranced  to  meet  me,  I  tripped  lightly  on  my  gold- 
embroidered  shoes,  with  heels  at  least  two  niches  high,  up  two  steps 
leading  into  the  room.  Never  had  I  been  so  handsomely  dressed— never 
had  my  heart  beat  so  violently — the  folding-doons  were  thrown  open-^ 
ah  I' 

<  Ball-dresses,'  she  continues,  <  properly  so  called,  we  had  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  rarieties  of  spider  net,  tulle,  organdie,  gaUze,  or 
whatever  be  their  names,  which  now  float  like  a  mist  around  the  graceful 
forms  of  young  ladies,  as  yet  reposed  in  the  wide  and  distant  domain  of 
the  possible;  And  yet  we  danced  in  our  heavy  silk  <<  company"  gowns—- 
daniced  with  passionate  glee ;  were  sought,  admired,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  Adored  ;  just  exactly  as  our  grand-daughters  are  at  the  present  day. 
How  this  was  possible,  in  the  disguise  we  were,  is  still  a  mystery  to  myself/ 
<  Our  mammas  were  more  richly  dressed,  in  other  words  more  heavily- 
laden,  than  their  daughters.  Paris  sent  them  its  fashions,  somewhat  ob- 
solete, indeed,  and  deformed  by  eiaggeration ;  but  still  they  were  eagerly 
received.  One  alone  formed  an  exception — rouge.  The  few  ladies  who 
dared  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  sinful  to  wear  rouge, 
were  forced  to  do  it  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  a  public  rebuke  from  the  pulpit.' 

It  seems  from  Madame  Pichler's  Sketches,  that  the  consciences 
of  the  Vienna  ladies  were  less  scrupulous,  or  their  spiritual  guides 
more  indulgent  There,  the  same  rule  obtained  as  in  Paris. 
Married  women  alone  were  permitted  to  wear  rouge.  Was  this 
a  sort  of  symbol  or  cyffiche  of  the  franchises  conferred  by  marriage  ? 
We  have  always  wondered  why  the  whole  virtuous  horror  of 
artificial  aids  to  beauty  was  directed  against  red  and  white  paint. 
Ladies  are  delicate  casuists,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  treatise 
from  some  fair  hand,  on  the  innocence  of  a  ^  front,'  the  venality 
of  a  ^  tournure,'  and  so  on,  through  all  the  gradations  of  crimi- 
nality, to  rouge*.  In  what  part  of  the  scale  patching  would  come, 
we  know  not.  Madame  Schopenhauer  says  nothing  of  the 
attempts  of  the  clergy  of  Danzig  to  repress  this  practice,  though 
nothing  could  be  more  felonious  than  the  animus  it  displayed. 

*  Another  fashion  found  great  acceptance  with  our  fine  ladies,  so 
absurd  that  I  should  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  did  I 
not  remember  the  long  flat  little  mother-of-pearl  box,  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  lid,  which  often  served  me  as  a  plaything.  This  all  ladies 
carried  about  them,  that  whenever  a  natch  fell  from  its  place,  the  void 
might  instantly  be  tilled.  These  little  bits  of  so-called  English  plaster 
were  cut  in  the  forta  of  very  small  ftill  and  half  moons,  stars,  hearts,  &c., 
and  were  stuck  on  the  face  with  a  peculiar  art,  so  as  to  heighten  its 
charms  and  increase  its  expression.  A  row  of  moons  fVom  the  very  smallest 
gradually  crescendo  to  lai^ger,  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyelid,wa8  intended 
to  add  to  the  length  and  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  A  few  little  stars  at  the 
corner  of  thtJ  month,  gave  a  bewitching  at-chnees  to  the  smile;  onfe  in 
the  right  place  on  the  chtek,  set  off  a  dimple.     There  were  hirger 
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pfttches  in  the  fbrm  of  flnnsi  doves^  cupids,  SiCy  which  were  called 
assasins.' 

*  Everj  thing/  continues  Madame  Schopenhauer,  <in  domestici  as  well 
as  in  social  life,  wore  a  different  air  from  what  it  now  wears,  even  the 
greatest  joy  of  jouth^dancing.     One  of  the  elegant  dancers  of  the  pre- 
sent daj  would  hardly  bear  the  tedious  Vandalism  of  a  ball  of  that  age  for 
an  hour ;  and  no  doubt  they  will  pity  their  grandmothers  in  their  graves 
when  they  hear  that  do  dancing  soul  among  us  dreamt  of  such  a  thing 
as  waltz,  gallopade,  or  cotilloft.    These  dances  are  all  of  south  German 
origin,  and  had  not  yet  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Vistula.     Our  northern  popular  dances  were  the  Polonaise  and  the 
Mazurka,  and  are  so  to  this  day.     Then,  as  now,  the  ball  opened  with  a 
Polonaiite.     But  what  a  difference  between  that  stately  and  graceful 
dance,  and  the  lazy,  slouching  walk  which  has  usurped  its  name  I     To 
understand  what  I  mean,  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  dan<5ed  by  Poles. 
Our   trains   haying  been  carefully  fastened   up  by  our  mothers,   an 
Anglaise  followed,  then  Mazurka,  quadrilles,  and  lastly,  minuets,  till  an 
abundant  hot  supper,  which  neither  old  nor  young  disdained,  was  served. 
After  this,  dancing  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour,  and  continued  till 
morning  broke.' 

Madame  Pichler,  in  her  descnption  of  a  Vienna  Carnival  ball 
in  the  last  century,  laments  over  the  disappearance  of  the  grace- 
ful and  decorous  Allemande,  (as  the  slow  waltz  of  that  time  was 
called  all  over  Europe,)  which  has  degenerated  into  the  whirl  we 
now  turn  from  with  dizzy  eyes.  The  only  merit  of  a  dancer  of 
the  present  day,  seems  to  be  the  power  of  spinning  round  like  a 
frantic  Fakeer.  We  rather  wonder  that  some  of  the  venerable 
chroniclers  of  German  manners  have  not  moralized  upon  it, 
as  a  symptom  of  the  change  which  seems  to  strike  them  more 
than  any  other — the  incessant  demand  for  novelty  and  excite- 
ment; and  the  no  less  constant  weariness  and  disappointment 
consequent  upon  it.  Things  which  were  formerly  events,  are 
now  everyday  occurrences,  and  pleasures  which  were  formerly 
looked  forward  to  for  months  with  beating  hearts,  are  now 
regarded  as  childish,  insipid,  and  tedious*  And  if  Germans 
find  cause  to  complain  of  this  rapid  and  wearing  action  of 
all  the  wheels  of  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  vast  and  tumul- 
tuous metropolis,  compared  to  which  the  capitals  of  Germany 
are  quiet,  homely,  and  stationary  ?  But  as  the  distance  between 
given  points  may  be  equal,  though  the  point  of  departure  is  dif- 
ferent, we  have  no  doubt  the  change  is  quite  as  great  in  Germany 
as  in  England.  We  remember  to  have  heard  or  read  of  nothing 
at  home  like  the  absolute  monotony  in  which,  according  to  Ja- 
cobs, childhood  was  passed  in  Gotha ;  then,  no  doubt,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  smaller  eities  of  Germany.  Such  a  state  of  exis- 
tence ^ouW  now  be  thought  fit  only  for  a  penal  colony,  or  a  bet* 
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tering  house.  If  we  had  not  good  evidence  for  it,  we  should  be 
unable  to  believe  that  children  grew,  prospered,  and  were  happy 
in  a  life  so  entirely  grey  upon  grey^  (to  use  an  excellent  German- 
ism.) We  forget  what  a  glow  and  brightness  are  diffused  over 
all  things  by  the  sunlight  of  youth;  how  the  imagination  of 
childhood  (if  not  blunted  by  excitement)  can  give  shape,  colour, 
life,  meaning,  to  the  most  ordinary  objects,  and  find,  not  *  ser- 
mons,' but  romances  and  dramas,  in  stocks  and  stones. 

<  The  life  of  the  middle  classes,' says  Jacobs  in  his  Personalia^  *  was  then 
very  simple.     My  father  s  income  was  precarious,  and  we  grew  up  under 
restraints  which  would  appear  melancholy  and  oppressive  to  children  of  our 
class.     But  the  amusements  to  which  the  children  of  the  present  day  are 
accustomed,  were  unknown  to  those  of  a  former;  and  they  missed  not  what 
they  did  not  know.    Spacious  buildings,  which  keep  asunder  the  members 
of  a  family,  were  rare,  and  those  who  had  them,  used  them  only  on  rare 
occasions.   Parents  and  children  were  generally  together  in  one  room ;  the 
children  worked  and  played  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  a  great 
part  of  education  consisted  in  this  companionship.     Filial  obedience,  the 
beginning  and  foundation  of  all  domestic  and  civil  virtues,  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  parents  were  the  better  for  the  constraint  which  the  presence 
of  their  children  imposed  on  their  words  and  actions.    The  respect  which 
they  (with  few  exceptions)  inspired,  spared  parents  much  admonition, 
teachings  and  preaching — the  cheap  but  feeble  substitute  for  practical 
education.     So  at  least  was  it  in  our  house.     Company  was  hardly 
thought  of;  at  the  utmost,  families  assembled  after  afternoon  service  on 
Sundays;  the  women  to  discuss  the  sermon,  the  men  to  talk  of  business 
or  news,  or,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say,  to  play  backgammon.     Family 
festivals  were  rare.     On  New-year  s  day  and  birthdays,  relations  wished 
each  other  joy ;  the  boys  generally  in  a  Latin  or  German  speech,  got  by 
heart.     Presents  were  not  thought  of.     Those  for  children  were  reserved 
for  Christmas  eve,  when  the  tree,  with  its  sweetmeats  and  angels  and  wax- 
lights,  gave  an  appearance  of  festal  splendour  to  things  which  were,  in  fact, 
mere  necessaries.  Bethlehem,  with  its  manger  and  crib,  was  indispensable; 
and  this  sacred  spot  was  surrounded  with  a  blooming  landscape,  gardens, 
and  ponds,  which  my  father  had  for  weeks  employed  his  evening  hours 
in  decorating  with  his  own  hands.     He  thought  his  labour  richly  reward- 
ed on  the  lon«,^-expected  evening,  by  our  delight  and  admiration.     The 
narrative  of  St  Luke,  which  it  had  not  at  that  time  occurred  to  any  body  to 
regard  as  a  myth,  was  always  read.    The  joyous  recollection  of  this  pious 
festival,  caused  me  and  my  brothers  to  retain  the  same  custom  with  our 
children.' 

Goethe's  description,  in  the  work  before  quoted,  of  his  grand- 
father, is  a  charming  picture  of  contented  monotony  in  advanced 
life.  Every  day  the  same  business  was  followed  by  the  same  sim- 
ple pleasures,  in  exactly  the  same  order.  In  such  a  life,  disappoint- 
ment was  scarcely  possible.  His  expectations  were  extremely 
moderate,  and  he  knew   exactly  what  he  expected,     ♦!»  his 
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*  room/  says  Goetbe,  *  I  never  saw  a  novelty.     I  recollect  no 

*  form   of  existence  that  ever  gave  me  to  such  a  degree  the 

*  feeling  of  unbroken  calm  and  perpetuity/  Yet  this  was  in  the 
busy  an  ^wealthy  city  of  Frankfort,  on  tne  high-road  of  Europe. 
Even  the  tumult  and  luxury  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  did  not 
materially  disturb  the  tranquil  and  regular  habits  of  its  citizens. 

Madame  Pichler  gives  the  following  description  and  summary 
of  the  life  of  a  Vienna  employ^  in  her  youth : — 

*  Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  the  income  of  a  K.  K.  Hofratb, 
(an  innperial  Conseiller  de  Cour^)  who  generally  had,  besides  his  salary, 
official  rooms,  enabled  him,  with  good  management,  to  live  in  a  respect- 
able manner,  keep  an  equipage,  and  still  lay  by  something  yearly.  He 
and  hia  wife  thus  lived  in  tranquil  comfort,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
petence ;  they  settled  themselves  in  the  dwelling  which  cost  them  no- 
thing, as  handsomely  as  was  consistent  with  an  accurate  calculation  of 
their  means,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  died  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
furniture,  pictures,  8cc ,  with  which  ihey  had  first  adorned  it.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  unchangeable  plan  of  life  on  the  character  and  happiness,  was 
incalculably  different  from  that  produced  by  the  moliile,  striving,  all- 
attempting,  all-overturning  existence  of  the  present  generation,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil.  And  if  we  hear  those  times  spoken  of  as  perrtique, 
and  reproached,  not  unjustly,  with  routine,  Phillistereii  &c.,  I  must  still 
think  that  the  absence  of  the  continual  exciting  movement  which  now 
prevails,  favoured  the  possibility  of  deep  thought  and  steady  feeling ;  the 
character,  though  more  one-sided  and  narrow,  had  a  depth  and  consist- 
ency which  is  now  rare.' 

In  all  Madame  Pichler's  personages  of  the  middle  class,  we 
find  the  contentmenty  with  the  uniform  and  inflexible  recurrence 
of  the  same  amusements,  which  characterizes  children.  Children 
in  a  natural  state  prefer  an  old  book,  a  story  which  they  have 
heard  a  hundred  times,  to  any  thing  unaccustomed.  The  nar- 
rator who  thinks  to  please  them  by  various  readings  and  new 
JioriturCy  finds  himself  completely  mistaken.  At  the  smallest 
departure  from  the  authentic  version,  he  is  called  to  order,  and 
brought  back  to  the  established  form  of  the  history,  every  devia- 
tion from  which  is  disappointment.  So  it  was  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  our  ancestors.  Each  holiday  had  its  appropriate  and 
cbligi  diversion,  its  peculiar  dish  or  confection,  its  fixed  form 
of  salutation.  To  alter  these  was  to  invert  the  order  of  nature. 
Surprises  were  unwelcome.  People  liked  to  know  exactly  what 
was  coming — what  they  had  to  see,  to  feel,  to  say,  and  even  to 
eat 

We  have  already  noticed  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  several  classes  of  society.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  legislature  of  every  country  to  perpetuate  this ; 
and  one  of  the  expedients  most  commonly  resorted  to,  was  the 
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enactment  of  sumptuary  laws.  By  no  class  of  rulers  were  these 
more  rigidly  miuntained  than  by  the  municipal  aristocracies  of 
free  cities.  Even  in  Madame  oehopenhaner's  youth  they  were 
still  in  full  force.  '    • 

<  At  the  weddings  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  artizans,  an 
olBcer,  whose  especial  business  it  wa9,  inrariably  presented  him«elf  in 
full  dresii,  with  a  sword  by  his  side»  to  count  the  guests,  and  see  that  they 
did  not  exceed  the  prescribed  number,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  bride 
wore  no  forbidden  ornaments,  such  as  real  pearls.  But  the  fear  of  betog 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours  and  equals  had  still  more  eflfect 
than  the  law.  No  woman  of  that  class  thought  of  wearing  the  hoops,  the 
richly-trimmed  trains,  or  the  high  head-dresses  of  the  ladies.' 

We  find  the  same  remark  in  Madame  Pichler's  description  of 
the  Vienna  citizen  of  the  same  date. 

<  The  wealthy  saddler,  who  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  leave  each  of 
his  three  sons  thirty  thousand  florins,  lived  in  a  few  simply-furnished 
rooms,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  journejmen,  ate  well,  but  without 
elegance,  dressed  the  same,  and  placed  bis  pride  in  never  affecting  any 
thing  above  bis  station.  For  this  reason  he  never  allowed  his  wife  to 
wear  any  dress  worn  by  women  of  the  higher  ranks,  no  hoop,  no  open 
gown — that  is,  a  gown  with  folds  banging  from  the  shoulders  and  ending 
in  a  sort  of  train.  These  were  peculiar  to  ladies.  The  citizens*  wives 
wore  those  folds  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  black  silk  apron,  and  ending 
at  the  feet.  The  worthy  citizen's  rigour  was  so  great,  that  he  once  hacked 
to  pieces  a  beautiful  lace  cap  which  his  wife  bad  made  in  secret,  that  she 
might  see  it  was  not  the  cost,  but  the  pretension,  of  such  luxury  which 
he  objected  to. 

<  So  thought,  so  lived,  the  Vienna  tradesmen  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  Their  journeymen  ate  with  chem  at  the  same  table ;  the  discipline, 
though  paternal,  was  strict,  and  often  enforced  oo  both  children  and 
workmen  with  the  stick  or  the  strap.  Rough  words  and  coarse  jokes 
formed  the  scanty  conversation  at  table. 

*  On  Sunday,  after  the  huge  and  indispensable  roast  was  dispatched, 
the  party  separated  to  their  several  amusements.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress went  to  church  to  hear  the  benediction,  which  they  received  with 
great  devotion  and  then  returned  home.  The  Sunday  clothes  were  now 
laid  aside.  The  master  went  with  a  few  neighbours  to  a  grocer's  shop, 
and  there  indulged  rather  freely  in  an  Italian  salad  and  foreign  wine ; 
while  the  wife  regaled  herself  and  her  gossips  with  excellent  coffee  served 
in  a  massive  silver  pot.  At  eight  or  half-past  eight  the  roaster  came 
home,  somewhat  more  excited  than  usaal,  joked  a  little  with  one  of  his 
pretty  neighbours,  gave  his  wife  a  hearty  smack  to  appease  her  risings 
jealousy,  and  ended  the  Sunday  with  the  same  homely  simplicity  as  he 
began  it.' 

I«  justice  to  the  present  age,  upon  which  it  may  be  thought 
we^  as  wall  as  these  gossips,  are  rather  hard,  we  mu^  express  our 
surprise  that  none  of  them  have  said  any  thing  about  the  asto- 
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nishin^  decline  of  drankeaness  ir?  Germany.  <  Not  a  pentury 
'  ago,'  says  Carl  Julius  Weber,  *  German  sotting  (s^ufen)  was 
proverbial.  Different  towns  and  cities  cl^iiped  precedence  in  it. 
To  drink  more  palatino^  was  to  get  dead  drunk.  The  collec- 
tions of  antiquarians  are  full  pf  drinking  cups  and  horqs  not 
made  to  stand*  TriTik  alle  am^  was  the  motto  of  the  Olden- 
burger  Wunderhorn.  The  last  Count  of  Gorz  used  to  make 
his  children  drink  at  night,  and,  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  s)eep, 
he  grumbled  at  their  degreneracy,  and  doubted  u  they  were 
his  own  children.  The  Hohenlohe  deed  of  investiture  {lehens^ 
brief)  required  the  claimant  to  drink  out  {pel  quasi)  the  great 
feudatory  goblet,  (Jehensbescher^)  ^  a  proof  that  he  was  ^  Ger- 
man nobleman  and  an  able-bodied  warrior.  Jn  that  princi- 
pality, even  abouj  fifty  years  figo,  ther^  if  ere  no  glasses  holding 
less  than  half  a  schappen,  (a  half  bottle.)  The  Jtlomburger 
chronicle  records  the  feats  of  tu^o  sisters^  who  drank  thirty-two 
sohappens  at  a  sitting,  and  then  walked  quietly  to  their  home, 
half  a  league  distant ' 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  distinguished  for  this  jovialty. 
It  was  a  canon  of  Main^  to  whqm  tbie  vforXA  was  indebted  for 
the  admirable  excuse,  that  *  there  was  too  much  wine  for  the 
mass,  and  too  little  for  the  mills.' 

Inhere  is  still  a  good  deal  of  drunkennesjB  among  the  lower 
classes  in  some  parts  of  G0rmany,  though  x^ot  nearly  so  much  as 
in  England.  Among  the  higher  clas9e9  it  is  very  rarjs  in  both 
countries.  The  beer-drinking  of  the  students  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  ordinary  intemperance.  It  is  part  of  ^  system,  (the  sUsden- 
ten  wesen^)  and,  whatever  their  admjren^  at  home  or  abroad  may 
tell  them,  not  the  best  part.  It  is  diffic^lt  to  understand  the  en- 
joyment of  pouring  down  the  throat  gallons  of  beer,  neither 
pleasant  to  the  taste  nor  exhilarating  to  th$  spirits.  But  ^  sic 
Dii  voluerunt ' — so  the  Burschen  have  decreied.  It  begins  by 
being  a  fashion,  and  ends  by  being  a  want ;  like  its  kindred  abo- 
mination— smoking. 

Madame  Pichler,  who,  as  we  have  remarkedy  is  apt  to  insist  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  laments  over  the  gpdlop^pg  speed  ^ 
which  Austria  has  joined  in  the  mad  race  after  novelty  and 
change.  This  will  surprise  our  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to 
regard  Austria  as  the  drag  on  the  wheel  of  ]^ope^  life.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  easy  contented  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  insurmountable  barriers  which  surround  the  higher 
ranks,  would  have  kept  down  all  ambitious  imit^ion$  an4  rest- 
less change. 

In  some  respects  we  venture  to  think  the  revolution  is  not 
mlftfi^ng.     Madame  S^<^>enhfu>^r's  description  of  the  precau- 
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tions  of  the  police  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  forty  years  ago,  is 
wonderfully  exact  to  this  day.  You  are  still  detained  half  an 
hour,  at  the  least,  while  the  accomplished  functionary  is  spellings 
out  your  passport;  you  are  still  asked  your  religious  confession, 
the  maiden  name  of  your  grandmother,  and  other  particulars  not 
less  important  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  Austrian  empire ; 
but  all  this  is  done  with  extreme  quietness  and  civility,  and  if 
two  zwanzigers  are  accidentally  found  to  have  insinuated  them- 
selves within  the  folds  of  the  passport,  you  hear  nothing  of  search- 
ing. We  have  always  admired  the  simplicity  and  directness  with 
which  Mr  Murray's  *  hand-book*  fixes  the  price  of  the  virtue  of 
a  K«K.  custom-house  officer.  The  writer  evidently  knew  his 
men.  The  good  Austrians  are  the  last  people  to  take  this 
amiss.  Hypocrisy  is  not  one  of  their  faults ;  for  that  you  must 
seek  further  north. 

Should  we  enter  on  the  chapter  of  changes  in  all  that  relates 
to  travelling,  we  should  never  have  done.  England  in  this 
respect  took  the  lead  of  all  other  countries,  and  for  many  years 
was  immeasurably  a-head.  Her  superiority  is  still  very  great ; 
but  the  demand  and  the  money  of  her  own  wandering  sons  have 
forced  the  countries  through  which  they  pass  in  swarms,  into 
some  approach  to  her  own  condition.  The  Zollverein  has  put  an 
end  to  half  the  vexations  of  travellers.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
custom-house  officers  of  M.  de  Nassau  and  M.  de  Bade  (as  M. 
Victor  Huffo,  in  his  work  on  the  Rhine,  thinks  fit  to  call  them) 
were  troublesome  and  inquisitive— exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  sovereign's  territory.  Now,  having  shown 
your  passport  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  where  you  rarely  find 
either  incivility  or  exaction,  you  may  go  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Bohemia  without  a  question. 

We  have  seen  that  among  Madame  Schopenhauer's  earliest 
recollections,  was  the  sudden  blow  given  to  the  franchises  and  the 
commerce  of  her  native  city.  Her  whole  youth  was  passed  in 
witnessing  its  convulsive  struggles  and  long  agony;  and  when  we 
read  her  description  of  the  barbarous  and  destructive  form  under 
which  monarchical  power  first  presented  itself  to  her,  we  cease 
to  wonder,  or  even  to  smile,  at  her  stiff-necked  republicanism. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  without  indignation,  a  free,  peaceful, 
industrious  population,  whose  prosperity  was  their  own  work,  and 
whose  institutions  were  sanctified  by  time,  handed  over  without 
appeal  to  the  brutality  of  a  foreign  soldiery,  and  the  blunders  of 
ignorant  and  arbitrary  legislation,  without  allowing  for  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  sufferers. 

Danzig  stood  conditionally  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  and 
its  ruin  was  one  of  the  many  evils  attendant  on  the  partition  of 
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that  kingdom.  By  a  sort  of  irony,  the  city  itself  was  not  occupied, 
bat  it  was  surrounded  with  a  cordon  of  Prussian  custom-houses, 
80  near  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  citizens  to  eo  backward 
and  forward  to  their  country-houses,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  bnital  insolence  of  functionaries  whose  whole  office  and 
existence  was  new  and  hateful  to  them.  Ladies  and  children 
were  forced  to  stand,  in  rain  and  storm,  while  every  comer  of  their 
carriages  were  searched.  Even  their  persons  were  not  respected, 
and  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  exposed  to  the  grossest 
insults.  The  rage  of  the  citizens,  which  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  impotence  had  heightened  into  almost  frantic  desperation, 
gradually  subsided  into  a  profound  and  suppressed  hate  of  Prus- 
sia, and  every  thing  Prussian. 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  Madame  Scho- 
penhauer grew  up.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  spirited  reply 
of  a  young  Danziger  to  a  Prussian  general,  which  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  hers. 

•  A  Prussian  general  was  quartered  in  the  countrj-hotise  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  of  Danzig.  He  offered  to  the  ton  of  his  host 
to  permit  the  forage  for  his  horses  to  enter  the  city  duty  free.  "  I 
thank  the  General  for  his  obliging  offer,  but  my  Btables  are  for  the 
present  well  provided,  and  when  my  stock  of  forage  is  exhausted  I  shall 
order  my  horses  to  be  abot/'  was  the  brief  and  decisive  answer.  It  was 
soon  known  through  the  town,  and  the  more  admired,  because  the  young 
man's  passion  for  his  beautiful  horses  was  notorious.  Nobody  delighted 
in  it  more  than  I,  though  I  knew  my  republican  countryman  only  by  sight.' 

TTiis  was  Heinreich  Floris  Schopenhauer,  to  whom  soon  after, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  united.  Not  long  after,  this 
patriotic  citizen  went  to  Berlin  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  great  Frederic.  It  was  immediately  granted,  and  Frederic, 
struck  by  his  rank,  upright  character,  and  nis  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial affairs,  pressed  him  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  offered 
him  every  possible  privilege  and  protection.  M.  Schopenhauer  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  resistless  influence  which  Frederic  exercised 
on  all  around  him,  when  the  King,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  papers  in 
a  comer,  said,  Foild^  lee  calamitis  de  la  vilie  de  Danzig*  These 
few  words  broke  the  spell  for  ever ;  and  though  Frederic  after- 
wards repeated  his  offers,  the  sturdy  patriot  never  would  accept 
the  smallest  obligation  from  him.  At  length,  seeing  that  all 
hope  of  the  deliverance  of  his  native  city  from  a  foreign  yoke  was 
at  an  end,  he  determined  to  quit  it  for  ever,  and  to  seek  a  freer 
home.  In  this  determination  his  young  wife  fully  concurred, 
and  th^  set  out  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  England.  Here  we  must  leave  them — not 
without  expressing  our  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  fill  up  the 
outline  she  bad  marked  out* 
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Art.  VL — A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle^. 
By  Jambs  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.VV.S.  2  Vols.  12mo. 
Edinburgh:  1842. 

THBRE  are  few  countries  in  the  civilized  world  that  possess 
objects  and  institution^  of  a  higher  Qnd  more  varied  interest 
than  our  own  native  land.  Approximating  in  its  locality  to  the 
frigid  zone — and  deeply  indented  throughout  its  peninsular  out* 
line  by  winding  estuaries,  and  spacious  bays,  and  deep  inlets  of 
the  ocean,  and  fringed  on  its  western  and  northern  shores  by 
innumerable  islands — Scotland  enjoys  a  climate  at  once  mild  and 
salubrious,  equally  removed  from  tbe  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter 
and  the  scorching  heats  of  a  tropical  sun.  No  exhalations  poison 
its  atmosphere — no  sirocco  blights  it — no  tornado  shakes  it ;  and 
we  know  no  more  of  the  earthquake  than  what  is  required  to 
make  us  grateful  for  our  ignorance. 

At  every  season  of  the  year  Scotland  is  accessible  to  the 
stranger,  whether  he  comes  as  a  pilgrim,  with  his  staff  and  his 
scrip,  or  is  welcomed  to  our  shores  by  the  light*beacons 
which  keep  watch  over  them  by  nijrht.  A  railroad  unites  its 
political  with  its  commercial  metropolis,  mail-coaches  pass  daily 
along  its  great  lines  of  communication,  and  the  busy  steamer 
plies  with  unceasing  industry  along  its  sinuous  and  rugged 
coasts. 

With  this  external  character  the  interior  of  our  peninsula 
exactly  corresponds.  Mountain  ranges  of  lofty  aspect,  here 
rising  into  peaks  of  granite,  there  descending  into  precipices  of 
gneiss,  or  running  into  pillars  of  basalt,  embosom  lakes  of  the 
purest  and  most  limpid  water ;  or  give  birth  in  their  corries  to 
the  elements  of  the  cataract  which  at  a  lower  level  thunders 
over  its  precipices,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  which 
adorns  and  fertilizes  the  region  of  industry  and  life.  In  descend- 
ing to  the  level  of  vegetable  forms,  we  enter  upon  scenery  at 
once  picturesque  and  beautiful — here  clothed  with  tbe  sober 
heath,  there  gay  with  the  richest  verdure, — in  one  place  the 
crevices  of  the  rock  pushing  out  their  cramped  and  wild  vege- 
tation, and  at  another  the  rivef-banks  displaying  their  embroidery 
of  birch  and  oak ;  while  the  flanks  of  tbe  eternal  hills  retire  into 
purple  shadow,  invested  with  the  folds  of  the  gloomy  and 
stately  pine. 

In  the  midst  of  scenes  like  these,  the  geologist  and  the  anti- 
quaiy  will  discover  features  of  nature  aHd  works  of  art  which 
no  other  country  but  ours  has  yet  exhibited.  We  speak  not  of 
our  lavas  of  ti;^  and  g^anit^  or  of  (he  precious  gems  and  ores 
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which  thev  contain ; — nor  of  our  buried  foresto,  showing,  to  the 
fourth  ana  fifth  generation,  the  decaying  trunks  of  their  vege- 
table deniiens.  We  speak  not  of  our  basaltic  caves  lashed  l)y 
the  ocean's  billows,  nor  of  our  columnar  sea-cliffs  stretching  out 
their  Doric  colonnades,  or  shooting  forth  their  broken  shafts 
and  their  shattered  polygons.  We  speak  not  of  our  ancient 
castles  guarding  our  mountain  passes,  or  frowning  from  our 
headlands ; — nor  of  the  plains  and  fastnesses  where  Roman  am- 
bition was  checked,  and  English  domination  humbled.  Other 
nations  can  boast  of  such  objects  as  well  as  we ;  but  we  refer  to 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  catastrophes  of  the  antediluvian 
age — the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroy — which  baffle  the  sagacity 
of  the  geologist ;  and  to  those  splendid  works  of  man,  the  vitri- 
fied forts*  of  Scotland,  which  equally  perplex  the  architect  and 
the  antiquary.  Scenes  like  these  would  well  reward  the  labour 
of  any  traveller,  even  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe. 

In  our  sober  latitude,  and  in  a  land  neither  teeming  with 
wealth  nor  familiar  with  luxury,  a  stranger  must  not  expect 
an  V  of  those  exciting  amusements  which  he  may  have  found  in 
ricJier  countries,  and  among  an  idler  people.  We  cannot  offer 
him  either  the  boll-fight  or  the  carnival ;  and  he  must  recross 
the  Tweed  before  he  can  enjoy  in  perfection  the  excitements  of 
the  turf,  or  witness  the  brutality  of  the  prize-ring.  But  in 
compensation  we  can  conduct  him 

«  To  the  moors !  the  moors !  the  joyous  moors  ! 
When  Autumn  displays  her  golden  stores  ; 
Where  the  startled  grouse  and  the  blackcock  spring, 
At  the  wsll-knowa  report,  on  whirring  wing. 
Or  farther  north,  where  the  dun-deer  go 
Unrestraio'd  o*er  the  summits  of  Ben-y>gloe  ; 
And  Glen  Tilt  and  Glen  firuar  re-echo  the  sound 
Of  the  hart  held  to  bay  by  the  deep-mouthed  bloodhound ; 
And  the  eagle  stoops  down  from  Schehallien  to  claim 
With  the  fox  and  the  raven  his  share  of  the  game.' 

To  the  traveller  of  graver  mood,  Scotland  presents  several 
olgects  of  contemplation  of  no  common  interest,  and  of  no  mean 
importaoce.  In  her  institutions  for  religious,  moral,  and  general 
education,  there  will  be  foiai|d  arrangements  to  admire  and  to 
imitate;  and  in  the  re-agency  of  knowledge,  thus  conveyed,  upon 
tbe  charactersy  and  manners,  and  habits  of  her  people,  the  philo- 


Dr  Macoollooh  has  enumerated  thirty  of  these,  of  which  only  ome  is 
of  the  Forth,  namely,  at  Castle  Gower  in  GaUoway.  We  hare 
indications  of  another  at  Cowdenknows  in  Berwickiiiiire. 
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sopher  may  discover  new  objects  of  study,  and  the  statesman  new 
principles  of  government.  In  our  parish  churches  and  parochial 
schools  they  will  recognize  the  machinery  by  which  a  virtuous 
and  a  pious  population  have  been  reared  ;  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  our  worship,  they  may  discover  the  process  by  which  faith 
can  appeal  to  the  judgment  more  than  to  the  imagination;  and 
become  a  quiet  and  continuous  principle  of  duty,  instead  of  a 
series  of  impulses,  efficacious  only  during  the  high  pressure  under 
which  they  are  produced. 

In  our  land,  therefore,  the  traveller  will  find  no  gorgeous 
temples — no  mitred  ecclesiastics — none  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  decorate  the  churches  of  the  South,  and  in  tlie 
sorcery  of  which  the  worshipper  too  often  leans  on  the  broken 
reed  of  the  priest,  and  ekes  out  his  own  heartless  aspirations 
by  the  supplement  of  solemn  sounds  and  unmeaning  symbols. 
But  simple  as  are  our  rites,  and  humble  as  are  our  faithful  pas- 
tors, we  are  not  without  associations,  influencing  even  the  ima- 
gination, which  act  more  powerfully  as  incentives  to  piety  than 
the  most  solemn  and  imposing  forms.  Our  civil  and  relio^ious 
liberties  were  won  together.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  Bible  in  the  other,  our  fathers  resisted  unto  death  the  ene- 
mies of  their  faith  ;  and  the  scenes  on  which  they  triumphed — 
the  fields  on  which  they  fell — the  spot  on  which  they  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  the  glens  in  which  they  worshipped,  are  yet 
remembered  with  the  holiest  reverence. 

Into  a  country  thus  pre-eminently  favoured,  we  might  have 
expected  a  greater  influx  of  professional  tourists  from  distant,  as 
well  as  from  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  lovers  of  the  chase 
and  of  the  picturesque  have,  in  sufficient  numbers,  visited  our 
heaths,  and  our  lake  and  river  scenery;  but,  if  we  except  Mr 
Scrope's  interesting  work  on  '  Deer  Stalking,'  no  account  of  the 
scenes  which  they  saw,  or  the  adventures  which  they  met  with, 
has  been  given  to  the  world.  The  tour  of  Dr  Johnson  to  the  He- 
brides, and  of  Dr  Hibbert  Ware  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  however 
valuable,  possess  only  a  limited  interest;  while  the  more  ambi- 
tious productions  of  Pennant  and  MaccuUoch  by  no  means  supply 
the  desideratum  of  a  description  of  the  Islands  and  Mainland 
of  Scotland.  Such  a  work,  indeed,  might  be  compiled  from  the 
new  Statistical  Accounts  of  our  Parishes,  drawn  up  by  the  resi- 
dent clergy ;  but  this  would  not  furnish  us  with  what  we  anxiously 
desire, — the  first  impressions  and  the  deliberate  opinions  of  an 
accomplished  traveller,  who,  after  having  seen  the  wonders  and 
the  institutions  of  other  lands,  should  delineate  our  varied  scenery, 
describe  our  literary  and  political  establishments,  appreciate  our 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  record, 
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for  the  inatruction  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  people  blessed  with  a  School  and  a  resident  Clergyman  in 
every  parish;  perusing  daily  the  Book  of  Life;  exercising  upon  it 
therightsof  private  judgment;  rejecting  all  external  pressure  upon 
their  consciences;  drawing  their  creed  and  their  principles  of 
duty  from  that  book  alone;  and  worshipping  its  Author  according 
to  the  simple  ritual  of  apostolic  times.  In  so  £&r  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  and  incident  is  concerned,  in  regard  to  our  islands 
and  coasts,  the  volumes  before  us  may  be  considered  as  supplying 
the  desideraium  we  have  mentioned ;  but  an  analogous  work  is 
still  wantiogi  descriptive  of  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  voyage  of  which  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  some 
account  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Secretary 
to  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  ^  for  the  purpose  of  making  cer- 
'  tain  investigations  into  the  natural  history  of  the  herring;' 
and  Mr  Wilson,  as  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was  requested 
by   the    Commissioners   to  accompany    Sir   Thomas.      ^   The 

*  object  of  the  voyagers  was  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
^  the  whole  coasts  of  Scotland,  especially  of  the  districts  near 

*  which  fisheries  had  been,  or  might  with  advantage  be  estab- 

*  lished,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  character 
^  and  position  of  the  various  harbours  erected  by  the  Board;' 
and  hence  they  had  *  occasion  to  visit  many  localities  not  within 

*  the  range  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  as  well  as  to  explore  those 
^  numerous  isles  and  picturesque  inlets  for  which  our  Western 

*  shores  are  so  remarkable.' 
In  drawing  up  the  account  of  their  voyage,  Mr  Wilson  had  not 

only  the  use  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  valuable  sketches, 
(which  have  been  etched  upon  steel  from  finished  drawings  by 
Mr  Charles  Wilson,)  but  the  greater  advantage  of  access  to  his 
journal,  and  to  the  general  reports  submitted  to  the  Fishery  Board. 
We  may  therefore  regard  this  work  as  containing  the  united  ob- 
servations of  two  travellers  distinguished  by  literary  and  scien- 
tific acquirements;  and  already  known  to  the  public  as  the 
authors  of  interesting  works,  both  of  a  popular  and  scientific 
character. 

In  company  with  such  guides,  therefore,  we  enter  upon  our 
Voyage  of  observation  with  the  certainty  of  being  instructed,  and 
the  expectation  of  being  amused :  And  if  we  are  not  carried  into 
regions  of  stirring  incident  and  exciting  adventure; — regions 
where  the*navigator  is  boarded  by  pirates,  or  where  the  traveller 
is  plundered  by  banditti,  or  incarcerated  as  spies; — if  we  are  not 
invited  to  the  mspection  of  Bastiles  and  Bedlams,  or  called  upon 
to  visit  the  cells  of  wretchedness  and  crime— it  is  because  we  are 
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among  a  people  where  the  vices  of  extreme  poverty  and  extreme 
wealth  are  unknown;  where  the  cottage  library  always  contains 
the  Bible ;  where  one  day  in  the  week  sheds  its  influenee  over 
six;  and  where  the  aristocracy  are  the  laird^  the  pastor,  and  the 
schoolmaster — the  representatives  of  the  property>  the  piety,  and 
the  learning  of  the  Parish.  But  notwithstanding  these  general 
securities  in  favour  of  order^  we  may  occasionally  meet  with 
some  ambiguous  deviations  from  it.  In  our  mountain  excursion.'} 
we  may  encounter  the  sturdy  Gael  contemplating,  over  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun,  the  habits  of  the  grouse  and  the  deer ;  of  fait  in 
with  a  committee  of  chemists  studying  in  some  warm  corfy  the 
properties  of  alcohoL 

On  the  17th  of  June  our  voyagers  embarked  at  Greenock  on 
board  the  Princess- Royal,  a  new  cutter  of  one  hundred  and  three 
tons,  built  by  Government  for  the  fishery  service*  Sailing  down 
the  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  they  visited  Rotb- 
sav  in  the  island  of  Bute,  and  passing  the  Cumbrays  and  Holy 
Island,  admired  the  magnificent  coast  of  Arran,  with  the  mighty 
Goatfell  predominating  above  the  rugged  range  which  it  over- 
shadows. From  Campbelton,  lying  in  a  beautiful  semicircular 
bay^  almost  land-locked  by  two  conical  insular  hills,  the  Princess - 
Koyal  made  for  the  coast  of  Ayrshire ;  where  its  white  fishery,  and 
the  harbour  and  ruined  castle  of  Dunoon,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  party.  While  enjoying  the  hospitalides  of  Culboni)  they 
visited  the  loch  of  Soul-seat,  {Sedes  animarumy)  remarkable  for 
the  myriads  of  an  ephemeral  fly,  the  Ephemera  aOfipenniSy  which 
forms  clouds  and  pillars  rising  to  the  height  of  above  fifty  feet,  and 
darkening  the  air  like  a  mass  of  vapour  or  smoke.  Previous  to 
their  transformation  into  their  strictly  ephemeral  state  of  winged 
insects,  they  are  said  to  live  in  their  subaqueous  abodes  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  condition  of  /arwR  ;  but  the  most  singular 
peculiarity  of  the  species  is,  that  they  *  throw  oflF  a  slender  en- 
^  velope  or  skin,  including  that  even  of  the  limbs,  eyes,  sekB^ 
*  and  ontenntB  ;*  and  the  angler,  after  remaining  only  a  short 
time  in  this  entomological  mob,  is  completely  covered  with  the 
filmy  skins  of  these  gay  ephemerae. 

Leaving  Stranraer  on  the  26th  June,  our  voyagers  directed 
their  course  for  the  Giant  s  Causeway,  one  of  these  magnificent 
works  of  nature  which  almost  transcends  description. 

*  The  Giant's  Causeway,'  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  properly  so  called,  is  by 
no  means  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  scene,  when*  first  viewed 
from  an  approaching  vessel.  It  is  the  great  colomnnar  cliffs,  the  rocky 
bays,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  aspiring  crag,  which  give  character  to  thiti 
singular  coast.  But  on  landing  on  what  seemed  a  flattened  point  or  pro- 
montory, the  wonderftil  structure  of  the  Causeway  is  at  once  apparent, 
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and  is  truly  admirable.  The  whole  of  this  promontory  is  pared  with,  or 
rather  composed  of,  huge  flat-crowned  stones,  all  fitting  into  each  other 
most  beautifully,  some  being  nearly  quadrangular,  many  six-sided  like 
the  comb  of  the  honey-bee,  while  others  are  regular  octagons  of  the 
most  perfect  forms.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  the  whole  slopes  upwards  from  the  sea, 
by  the  time  you  hare  walked  inland  a  few  hundred  yards,  you  find  your- 
self raised  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  bay  on  either  side,  and  th^ 
exposed  lateral  portion  is  itself  composed  of  beautiful  columnar  ranges, 
all  formed  of  separate  pieces  placed  upon  each  other.  It  is,  in  fict,  the 
tops  of  millions  of  these  columnar  pieces  which  form  the  great  Cause- 
way, although  it  is  only  on  the  exposed  perpendicular  portions  of  the 
pMT,  as  we  may  call  it,  that  the  same  lengthened  columnar  etructure  is 
perceptible.  ^  *  *  On  the  hillside,  just  above  the  great  Causeway,  the 
same  structure  prevails,  with  this  difference,  that  the  pillars  lie  horixon-  ■ 
tally,  with  their  heads  sticking  as  it  were  out  of  the  hrae^  the  surface  of 
their  corners  being,  of  course,  perpendicular.  •  *  »  On  the  face  of  a 
hill  in  the  same  nay  there  is  a  central  space  called  the  organ^  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  which  a  portion  of  its  columns  bears  to  the 
pipes  of  that  instrument.  They  Increase  in  length  upwards  from  sides 
to  centre,  and  thus  look  also  like  a  hugely  fluted  Gothic  doorway, 
which,  if  opened,  would  lead  one  into  the  centre  of  the  mountain.* — 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  68-71.) 

From  this  interesting  coast  the  cutter  ran  to  Islay,  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  twenty-two  broad,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  Here  the  roe  and  the  fallow- 
deer  abound  ;  and  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  lime,  are  among  its 
mineral  productions.  Passing  the  island  of  Jura  *  with  her  triple 
crown,*  and  in  view  of  *  the  rounded  but  lofty  Scarba,'  guard- 
ing the  great  whirlpool  of  the  Corry  vreken,  *  which  raises  to  the 
west  a  ceaseless  surge,*  the  travellers  landed  at  the  harbour  of 
Scalloway  in  Colonsay,  and  visited  Killouran,  the  seat  of  Mr 
McNeill  of  Colonsay,  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  island,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  liberality  in  bettering  the  condition  of  his  ten- 
antry. 

In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Oronsay,  dose  upon  the  re- 
sidence of  Captain  M*Neill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  with  a  solitary  stone  cross  of 
great  height  and  exquisite  workmanship,  which  was  minutely 
sketched  by  Pennant,  who  has  also  given  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  monastery. 

Passing  the  lighthouse  of  Skerryvore,  the  cutter  made  for 
Tiree,  a  low  and  flat  island  with  no  trees  and  few  peats,  but  cele- 
brated for  its  quarries  of  marble,  which  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in  1792  to  2416,  are  ob- 
liged to  proceed  at  diflFerent  seasons  to  Mull  to  cut  and  prepare 
their  peats  for  drying,  and  afterwards  to  bring  them  home  in 
their  boats. 
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Our  travellers  now  proceeded  to  Staffa,  of  which  Mr  Wilson 
has  given  a  very  interesting  description.  At  a  distance,  the 
island,  which  is  only  1^  mile  in  circumference,  and  by  no  means 
high,  has  a  lumpish  aspect,  and  consists  of  an  undulating  table 
land,  bisected  by  a  singular  ravine,  and  supported  by  precipitous 
columnar  cliflFs  of  various  heights.  Lying  down  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  grassy  ledge  which  meets  the  very  edge  of  the 
lofty  and  sometimes  overhanging  cliffs,  the  tourists  '  peered  over 

*  the  giddy  precipices,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  tumultuous 

*  waves,  heaving  and  surging  over  the  truncated  crowns  of  the 
^  beautiful   close-set  columns  which  compose   such  a  splendid 

*  causeway  between  the  steeper  portion  ana  the  sea.' 

Separated  from  the  Staffa  strand  by  only  a  few  feet  of  trans- 
parent water,  stands  the  singular  rock  called  Booshala  or  the 
Herdsman ;  which  *  is  itself  a  perfect  gem  in  respect  to  its  beauty 

*  of  basaltic  structure,  being   composed   entirely   of  the  most 

*  symmetrical  columnar  forms,  several  of  them  bent  in  a  pecu- 

*  liar  manner,  and  the  generality  lying  on  their  sides.'  After 
passing  along  the  tesselated  causeway,  which  forms  a  sufficiently 
convenient  path  to  the  Great  Cave,  and  examining  the  Clam- 
shell  CavCy  on  one  side  of  which  the  columns  have  the  form  of 
a  fine  curve  like  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  and  also  FingaCs  Chair^  we 
reach  the  Cave  of  Fingal,*  which  Mr  Wilson  thus  describes : — 

*  Fingars  Cave  is  indeed  a  most  magnificent  example  of  nature's  ar- 
chitecture. A  vast  archway  of  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  supporting  a 
massive  entablature  of  thirty  feet  additional,  and  receding  for  about  230 
feet  inwards — the  entire  front,  as  well  as  the  great  cavernous  sides,  be« 
ing  composed  of  countless  complicated  ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beau- 
tifully jointed,  and  of  most  symmetrical  though  somewhat  varied  forms; 
the  roof  itself  exhibiting  a  rich  grouping  of  overhanging  pillars,  some  of 
snowy  whiteness  from  the  calcareous  covering  by  which  they  have  become 
encrusted — ^the  whole  rising  from,  and  often  seen  reflected  by,  the  ocean 
waters — forms  truly  a  picture  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  and  one  on  which 
it  is  delightful  to  dwell  even  in  remembrance.  How  often  have  we  since 
recalled  to  mind  the  regularity,  magnitude,  and  loftiness  of  those  co* 
lumns,  the  fine  o*erhanging  cliff  of  small  prismatic  basalt  to  which  they 
give  support,  worn  by  the  murmuring  waves  of  many  thousand  years 
into  the  semblance  of  some  stupendous  Gothic  arch, 

"  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault " 


♦  The  most  elaborate  and  correct  account  of  this  extraordinary  cave, 
and  of  the  other  caves  in  Staffa,  is  given  by  Dr  Macculloch,  who  visited 
the  islandy^v^  times,  and  took  the  most  careful  measurements  of  all  its 
heights  and  excavations.— See  his  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
and,  Tol.  iv.  p.  385, 
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the  wild  waters  ever  urge  their  way-— and  the  receding  sides  of  that  great 
temple,  running  inwards  in  solemn  perspective,  yet  ever  and  anon,  as  ocean 
heaves  and  falls,  rendered  visible  in  its  far  sanctuary  by  the  broad  and 
flashing  light  reflected  by  the  foaming  surges  sweeping  onwards  from 
below  !  There  the  broken  and  irregular  gallery  which  overhangs  that 
subterranean  flood,  and  from  which,  looking  upwards  and  around,  we  be- 
hold the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  red,  green,  and  gold,  which  give  such 
splendid  relief  to  the  deep  and  sombre- coloured  columns — the  clear  bright 
tints  which  sparkle  beneath  our  feet,  from  the  waving  yet  translucent 
sea — the  whole  accompanied  by  the  wild,  yet  mellow  and  sonorous  moan 
of  each  successive  billow  which  rises  up  at  the  sides,  or  rolls  over  the 
finely-formed  caverns  of  the  lowlier  and  disjointed  pillars :  these  are  a 
few  of  the  features  of  this  exquisite  and  most  singular  scene  which  can- 
not fail  to  astonish  the  beholder.' — (Vol.  i.  pp.  122-3.) 

From  this  sublimely  overpowering  spectacle,  equally  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist  and  the  lover  of  natural  scenervy  our  tra- 
vellers steered  their  course  to  lona,  the  far-famed  island  of 
waves^  whose  history  is  associated  with  the  early  civilization  and 
literature  of  our  country,  and  with  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Christianity.  This  star  of  the  western  ocean,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  It  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  canal  from  Mull,  and  is  occupied  by  about  500  in- 
habitants, who  live  in  a  village  of  comfortless  cottages,  adorned 
with  a  small  parliamentary  church,  and  a  manse  of  proportionate 
size.  Nearest  to  the  village,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  churchy 
stands  the  nunnery  of  St  Augustine,  with  its  chapel,  which  is  in 
good  preservation.  Its  architecture  is  entirely  Norman.  It  is 
nearly  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty  broad — the  eastern  part  of  its 
vaulted  roof  still  remaining.  Among  the  tombstones  within  this 
nunnery,  is  one  of  the  Princess  Anna,  dated  1511,  with  its  black- 
letter  inscription,  given  by  Pennant.  The  figure  of  the  Princess 
occupies  one  hn^  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  near  her  head 
is  a  looking-glass  and  comb  :  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Child  occupy 
the  other  half.  Advancing  along  a  broad  paved  way,  paitly  dis- 
mantled, we  arrive  at  a  vast  enclosure  called  Heilig  ourain^  filled 
with  the  tombs  of  monarchs  and  chieftains,  who  coveted  this  sa- 
cred spot  for  their  final  resting-place.  In  this  enclosure  stands 
St  Oran*s  chapel,  which  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  these 
ruins.  It  is  a  rude  small  building,  roofless,  yet  entire,  being 
sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  broad*  Within  it  are  several 
tomos,  with  carved  stones  in  the  pavement,  one  of  the  tombs 
lying  ander  a  canopy  of  three  pointed  arches. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Rdlig  ourain  stands  the  Cathedral 
or  Abbey  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  It  is  1 15  feet  long,  23 
broad,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  70  feet.  The  choir  is  about 
60  feet  long,  and  the  height  of  the  tower  70  feet.     The  pave- 
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ment  of  the  church  is  entire.  The  best  preserved  of  all  the  mo- 
numents is  that  of  the  Abbot  M'Fingon,  dated  1500.  It  is 
figured  by  Pennant,  but  within  these  few  years  some  ruthless 
and  dishonest  mineralogist  has  carried  off  the  abbot*s  nose.  On 
the  outside  is  another  monument,  dated  1489,  and  erected  to  the 
abbot's  father.  Between  the  village  and  the  Beilig  ourain  is 
the  only  remaining  cross  of  the  three  hundred  which  are  said 
to  have  once  existed  in  lona.  It  is  figured  very  neatly  by  Mr 
"Wilson.  It  is  high  and  massive,  and  *  exquisitely  carved  in  relief 
^  with  Rhunic  knotting.'  It  is  of  mica  slate,  and  stands  on  a 
large  basement  of  granite,  cut  into  three  steps. 

When  Pennant  visited  these  ruins,  the  tomb  of  the  princess 
was  buried  in  cow-dung;  and  though  the  cows  have  since  his 
time  been  banished  from  the  sacred  byre  of  the  Nunnery  Chapel, 
yet  the  exposed  state  of  the  ruins  has  subjected  them  to  various 
<lilapidations.  The  present  Duke  of  Argyll  has  evinced  a 
lauaable  desire  to  protect  these  venerable  remains.     *  We  were 

*  well  pleased,*  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  to  find  that  the  Duke  has 

*  shown  a  praiseworthy  interest  in  these  long-neglected  relics  of 

*  bygone  ages,  and  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  all  further  dese- 

*  cration.     His  people  are  now  forming  a  walled  fosse  around 

*  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  constructed,  if  our  memory  serves 

*  us,  after  the  manner  of  a  ha-ha  fence,  so  as  to  defend,  without 

*  screening,  these  far-famed  ruins.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

Coasting  along  the  southern  shore  of  Mull,  the  Princess- 
Royal  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Oban,  and  the  party  visited  the 
noble  ruins  of  DunoUy  Castle,  the  remains  of  Ardchattan  priory, 
and  the  ancient  regal  castle  of  Dunstaffnage.  With  the  fine  and 
beautifully  formed  island  of  Kerrera,  and  the  *  crescent  bay  and 

*  gleaming  dwellings  of  Oban*  in  their  view,  and  the  *  loud  re- 

*  sounding  surge'*  of  Loch  Etive  in  their  ears,  they  passed  the 
Lady  8  Rocky  the  scene  of  an  act  of  cruelty  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  immortalized  by  Joanna  Baillie's  *  Family- 
Legend.' 

*  Lauchlan  Catenach  Maclean  of  Doart  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  with  whom  it  may  be  presumed  he 
lived  on  bad  terms.  ♦  ♦  *  Some  accounts  say  that  she  had  twice 
attempted  her  husband's  life.  ♦  *  ♦  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lauchlan 
carried  the  lady  to  a  ware-washed  rock,  where  he  left  her  at  low  water. 


*  Thi«  is  a  salt-water  fell  or  sea  cascade.  A  rocky  barrier  retains  a 
portion  of  the  flood  tide  above  it  at  a  higher  level  than  that  which  is  be- 
l#w.  Hence  the  water  descends  as  in  the  rapids  of  an  American  river. 
At  high  water  boats  and  even  small  vessels  pass  over  it. 
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♦  ♦  •  Howei^r,  it  so  chanced  that  her  erics  were  heard  by  some 
passing  fishermen,  who  conveyed  the  lady  away  to  her  own  people.  Con- 
siderable feudal  disorders  ensued  in  consequence,  and  the  Laird  of  Duart 
was  eventually  assassinated  in  bed  one  night  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Calder,  the  brother  of  the  lady.'— (Vol.  i,  p.  167.) 

The  ruins  of  Duart  Castle  in  Mull,  of  Ardtornish  Castle  in 
Morven,  and  a  principal  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the 
Castle  of  Aros,  and  Castle  Chone,  presented  to  our  travellers  spe- 
cimens of  the  ancient  strongholds  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  more 
remarkable  for  their  wild  seclusion,  and  their  impregnable  strength, 
than  for  their  magnitude  and  the  extent  of  their  accommodations. 
From  Tobermory  the  cutter  struck  across  towards  the  mouth  of 
Lroch  Sunart,  a  '  tortuous  sea  loch'  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  '  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  finely  varied  pieces  of  salt- 

*  water  scenery  to  be  seen  in  Scotland.'  The  mouth  of  this  lake 
is  apparently  closed  with  large,  high,  and  rocky  islands,  singularly 
wild  in  form ;  so  that  in  approaching  Loch  Sunart,  properly  so 
called,  *  it  remains  not  only  invisible  but  unimagined/ 

*  Taming,  however,  into  a  difficult  and  narrow  passage,  the  upward 
portion  of  the  scene  opens  in  all  its  beanty ;  and  a  finer  combination  of 
mountain  precipices,  with  lower  ranges,  one  rising  behind  another,  back- 
wards from  the  water  s  edge,  many  of  them  wooded  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner,  with  rocky  promontories  and  intervening  grassy  slopes,  enliv- 
ened by  receding  cottages  and  slopes  of  cultivated  ground,  cannot  be  seen 
among  the  British  islands.  *  *  *  So  narrow  are  these  inland  waters 
that  we  could  often  distinctly  hear  the  sweet  singing  of  the  land-birds, 
intermingled  with  the  wilder  clangour  of  the  sea- fowl.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

The  Princess-Royal  continued  her  run  up  Loch  Sunart  to 
Sir  James  Miles  Riddell's  beautiful  residence  at  Strontian,  cele- 
brated for  its  lead  mines,  its  fine  calcareous  spars,  its  splen- 
did specimens  of  harmotome  or  cross-stone ;  but  still  more,  as 
having  given  name  to  the  new  metal  called  strontium^  one  of 
whose  compounds,  carbonate  of  strontites,  was  first  analysed  by 
Dr  Hope,  the  well-known  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  our  metro- 
politan university. 

After  anchoring  in  Loch  Moydart,  ^  a  sinuous  rock-surrounded 
'arm  of  the  sea,'  and  ^  interesting  from  its  wild  seclusion,'  and 
sketching  the  ruins  of  Castle  Tyrim,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
Clan- Ranald,  the  travellers  visited  the  salmon-curing  station  at 
the  little  estuary  of  the  River  Shell,  which  runs  into  Loch 
Moydart.  Here  Mr  Wilson  tried  in  vain  to  land  a  salmon  which 
he  had  hooked ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  carrying  himself, 
in  imagination,  to  the  lonely  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Sbiel,  where  a  square  embattled  building,  surmounted  by  a 
narrow  tower,  erected  by  Mr  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  records 
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in  a  Latirii  English,  and  Gaelic  inscription,  that  this  was  the 
spot  where  Prince  Charles,  on  the  19th  August  1745,  unfurled 
his  standard  when  about  to  descend  upon  the  Lowlands. 

Leaving  Castle  Tyrim  bay,  and  Loch  Moydart,  the  cutter 
passed  the  Islands  of  Eig,  Rum,  and  Canna,  (the  parish  of  small 
Isles,)  the  first  lifting  up  its  lofty  summit  to  the  height  of  1340 
feet ;  the  second  7|  miles  in  diameter,  crowned  with  Bernera,  a 
mountain  2300  feet  high ;  and  the  third  a  fine  pasturage,  with 
ranges  of  distinct  basaltic  columns  projecting  through  its  green- 
sward ;  and  reached  the  bay  of  Bracadale  in  Skye,  from  one  of 
the  elevations  near  which  our  tourists  obtained  a  view  of  ^  Mae- 
leod's  Maidens,' — three  spiry  and  perpendicular  rocks  rising  in 
insulated  grandeur  out  of  the  sea.  Hence  their  vessel  proceeded 
round  the  south  and  eastern  coast  of  Skye ;  passing  Loch  Ta-* 
lisker.  Loch  Eynort,  and  Loch  Slepin,  backed  by  Ben  Blaven 
rising  'SOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  a  small  slated  house  marks 
the  position  of  Macalister's  or  Strathaird's  cave* 

*  The  landing-place  is  in  a  small  haven  between  two  perpendicular 
cliffs,  which  form  a  long  narrow  ravine,  leading  upwards  to  the  rock,  in 
the  face  of  which  the  entrance  to  the  cave  is  placed.  The  first  portion 
of  this  natural  excavation  is  large  and  lofty — the  percolation  of  water 
charged  with  lime  being  the  cause  of  the  descending  stalactites,  and 
marbled  floor,  and  ground  supports,  which  form  the  beauty  of  these  sub* 
terranean  chambers.  We  next  arrived  at  an  irregularly  inclined  plane  of 
rock,  encrusted  over  by  a  pale-coloured  calcareous  deposit,  which  also 
lines  the  walls,  and  depends  in  graceful  pointings  from  the  roof.  It  seems 
extremely  slippery,  but  its  superficial  texture  is  somewhat  granular,  and 
its  ascent  by  no  means  difiicult.  From  its  summit,  which  forms  the 
bulged  irregular  flooring  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  story,  we  be- 
hold another  chamber,  darkening  as  it  recedes  inwards ;  but  the  further 
progress  of  the  pedestrian  is  prevented  by  a  deep  pool  of  pure  sweet 
water,  into  which,  soon  after  we  have  climbed  the  steeps,  the  marble  floor- 
ing rapidly  descends.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  214.) 

Entering  Loch  Scavaig,  the  tourists  cast  anchor  within  the 
Sound  of  Soa — the  great  Guillens  mountains  towering  above  them 
in  clouded  majesty.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bay  is  divided  into  two  smaller  basins  ;  the  ^  left- 
ward one*  of  which  conducts  to  Loch  Corruisken,  the  locality  of 
the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Here 
the  flanks  of  the  *  grisly  mountains*  are  enlivened  by  silvery  tor- 
rents ;  there  the  *  Mad  Stream^  escapes  from  its  keeper ; — on  one 
hand,  the  wild  cataract  casts  its  vexed  waters  over  lofty  basaltic 
cliffs; — on  another,  the  *  brawling  river'  rushes  impetuously  into 
the  sea,  as  if  under  the  protection  of  the  '  dark  and  rocky '  moun- 
tain which  it  lashes. 

*  Walking  upwards  by  the  river's  rocky  course,  we  came  alomst  with 
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betting  hearts  upon  Corruisken,  a  deep,  dark,  solemn  piece  of  still  water,  of 
a  peculiar  leaden  hue,  and  surrounded  by  such  grisly  terrors  that  one  is  at 
first  afraid  to  look  at  them.  The  margins  are  composed  of  vast  sloping 
rocks  and  great  gigantic  stones,  and  these  hard  ana  herbless  masses  rise 
ridge  above  ridge  till  they  blend  with  the  higher  sides  and  summits  of  the 
mountains,  seen  only  partially  through  the  racking  clouds,  and  seeming 
as  if  in  the  rery  act  of  rolling  downwards.  The  pervading  colour  is  an 
ashy  brown,  and  there  is  not  only  a  yastness  but  an  air  of  volcanic  de- 
solation about  them,  which  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere  equalled.  The 
loftiest  portions  of  all  these  mountains  are  extremely  jagged  and  preci- 
pitous, rising  here  and  there  into  gigantic  pinnacles  and  spires,  the  smallest 
points  of  which,  however,  would  crush  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  earth  to 
atoms.'— (Vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219  ) 

Advancing  with  sufficient  care  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  over  slop- 
ing platforms  of  rock,  and  among  gigantic  stones  like  churches, 
the  tourists  found  themselves  beyond  the  region  of  animal  life, 
where  neither  motion  was  seen  nor  sound  heard  ;  but  where  all> 
ao  far  as  regarded  living  nature,  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

'Only  once  we  heard  the  resounding  voice  of  some  far  avalanche  of  rocks 
find  stones  sent  rolling  down  the  great  breast  of  the  opposing  mountains. 
We  could  see  no  movement  upon  any  of  the  sunlit  portions,  and  the 
sound  was  probably  reverberated  from  some  misty  ravine,  where  a  huge 
boulder  stone  or  crumbling  crag  had  been  loosened  by  heavy  antlered 
deer  or  scrambling  wild-goat.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

Seated  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  rocky  ridge  to  which  they  had 
now  ascended,  the  travellers  took  their  final  but  fortunate  view 
of  the  scene  before  them. 

*  Just  as  we  had  risen  to  descend  the  rocks,  there  was  a  great  break 
in  the  heavens  above,  a  flood  of  far-flashing  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
vast  o'erhanging  mountains,  and  into  the  gloomy  gorges  by  which  they 
were  divided,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  could  see  glittering  waterfalls 
and  giant  peaks  above  the  wreathed  clouds,  and  small  pure  breathing- 
places  through  the  deep  blue  sky, — the  whole  seen  not  only  distinctly, 
but  with  an  almost  preternatural  brightness,  as  if  some  great  magician 
Itad  auddenly  cast 

<<  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

to  dazzle  or  disenchant  the  darkness  which  had  for  ages  en^irouded  that 
'Solemn  scene.' — (Vol  i.  p.  223.) 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Wilson's  powerful  and  glowing 
description  of  this  wilderness  of  rock  and  flood,  which  wc  are 
obliged  to  quote  in  fragments,  and  the  animated  accounts  of  the 
«ame  scenes  which  we  have  heard  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr 
MaccuUoch,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  we 
feel  that  we  have  still  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  savage 
grandeur  of  Corruisken.  The  powerful  delineation  of  a  portion 
of  this  scenery  by  Mr  Thomson,  imperfect  as  a  picture  necessarily 
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is,  gives  it  us  only  from  a  single  point  of  view ;  and  we  should 
require  the  aid  of  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype,  carried  to  its 
slopes  and  gorges,  and  mounted  upon  its  crags,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  most  faithful  descriptions  of  the  tourist. 

From  Loch  Scavaig  the  party  returned  to  the  Island  of  Eig, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  cave  of  Frances,  which,  though 
a  scene  of  grandeur  from  the  hand  of  God,  has  been  a  scene  of 
horror  from  the  hand  of  man.  The  cavern  opens  from  the 
broken  face  of  a  craggy  bank  with  a  spacious  mouth,  and  it 
narrows  rapidly  by  a  descending  roof,  till  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  force  himself  tnrough  a  gullet,  crawling  upon  all-fours.  It 
then  expands  into  a  long,  narrow,  pitch-dark  cavern,  with  rocky 
and  irregular  sides,  about  250  feet  long  and  14  wide. 

'  ^  Some  hundred  years  ago  a  few  of  the  Macleods  landed  at  Big  from 
Skye,  where,  having  greatly  miscondacted  themseWes,  the  Eigites 
strapped  them  to  their  own  boat,  which  they  sent  adrift  into  the  ocean. 
There  they  were,  however,  rescued  by  some  clansmen,  and  soon  after  a 
strong  body  of  Macleods  set  sail  from  Skye  to  revenge  themselves  on 
£ig.  The  natives  hid  themselves,  (men,  women,  and  children,)  in  this 
secret  cave.  *  *  *  *  So  the  Skye  men,  finding  the  island  unin- 
habited, presumed  the  natives  had  fled,  and  satisfied  their  revengeful 
feelings  by  ransacking  and  pillaging  the  empty  honses.  They  then  took 
their  departure,  and  had  left  the  island,  when  the  sight  of  a  solitary 
human  being  among  the  ciifiTs  awakened  their  suspicions,  and  induced 
them  to  return.  Unfortunately  a  slight  sprinkling  of  snow  had  fallen^ 
and  the  footsteps  of  an  individual  were  traced  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

*  «  *  «  'Yhe  Skye  men  made  a  huge  fire  of  heather  and  ferns  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  kept  it  np  till  they  smothered  the  entire 
population  of  the  island.  »  «  ♦  ♦  The  bones  of  the  victims,'  con- 
tinues Mr  Wilson,  *  lay  scattered  about  the  floor  in  various  places.     ^ 

♦  ♦  *  We  found  the  scalp  of  a  child  at  the  back  of  a  large  stone. 
«  ♦  #  #  Most  of  the  skulls  were  gone,  and  there  were  scarcely  any 
teeth  lying  among  the  stones.  These  melancholy  remains  consist  chiefly 
of  the  bones  of  legs  and  arms,  and  many  shoulder-blades.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
The  clay  of  the  cavern  has  still  an  unctuous,  adipocirous  texture.' — (V<^» 
i.  p.  232.) 

From  this  den  of  human  hyaenas  the  Princess-Royal  ran  to 
the  mainland  near  Borrodale  house,  where,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1 745,  Prince  Charles  first  landed  on  the  Scottish  main^  and  from 
which,  after  his  ill-judged  and  unfortunate  attempt,  he  finally 
embarked  for  France.  She  then  passed  Loch  Nevish  on  one 
hand,  and  Armidale  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  on  the 
other;  and  entered  Loch  Hourn,  a  fine  extent  of  inland  waters, 
surrounded  with  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains.  At  Loch 
Alsh  our  tourists  are  reminded  by  the  Cailliach  stone  of  the 
fatal  encounter  in  which  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  and  their 
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young  chief  were  either  slain  or  drowned  by  the  Maekenzies  of 
Kintail. 

*  It  was  soon  after  this  event,'  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  that  the  Clanranalds 
of  Glengarry  made  their  incursions  to  Brae -Ross,  where  they  plundered 
the  lands  of  Kilchrist  and  others  belonging  to  the  Maekenzies.  This 
foray  was  signalized  by  the  merciless  burning  of  a  whole  congregation  in 
the  church ;  while  Glengarry's  pipe  sounded  triumphantly  around  the 
building,  drowning,  if  not  mocking,  the  tortured  cries  of  the  wretcheil 
inmates,  by  playing  that  well-known  pibroch  which^  under  the  name  of 
Kilchrist,  has  been  known  ever  since  as  the  family  tune  of  the  Clan- 
rtnalds  of  Glengarry.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  254.)  * 

At  the  island  of  Raasay,  sixteen  miles  long  and  two  hroad,  with 
the  hill  of  DuncaDi  1500  feet  high,  our  tourists  find  nothing  very 
interesting,  sare  a  mechanical  mode  of  checking  emigration* 

'  Perched,*  says  Mr  Wilson,  « on  high  and  sloping  steeps,  were  groups 
of  cottages,  and  patches  of  cultivation,  hanging  rather  like  pictures  of 
fiu'ms  than  the  actual  objects,  so  greatly  were  they  inclined  to  the  sea. 
At  this  southern  extremity  there  is  a  clachan,  or  group  of  cottages, 
called  Balnakeepan,  where  the  children,  when  they  iirst  begin  to  toddi 
about,  are  tethered  to  a  stake  to  prevent  them  rolling  off  the  country* 
Keopsn  in  Gaelic  signifies  a  stake.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  precipice  or 
rook  of  any  kind,  bnt  merely  because  the  downward  slope  of  the  hill- 
side is  so  steep  that  the  uninitiated  cannot  walk  without  stumbling,  and 
those  who  stumble  roll  into  the  sea,  unless  some  funny  accident  or 
other  should  overcome  their  sense  of  gravity. — (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

Resting  a  while  at  Loch  Ainort,  to  see  the  first  fishery  of  any 
importance  that  they  had  fallen  in  with,  the  travellers  passed 
between  Raasay  and  Skye,  and  landed  a  few  miles  beyond 
Portsea,  to  visit  the  sea  cavern,  almost  entered  from  the  water> 
in  which  Prince  Charles  was  for  some  time  sheltered. 

*  We  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  nchly-canred  natural  rock- 
work  we  had  ever  seen,  exquisitely  moulded  outwardly  like  a  cathedral 
window,  and  large  and  lofty  in  the  interior.  ♦  ♦  #  ♦  Perhaps  the 
outside  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  interior.  The  exuding  lime* 
water,  which  causes  the  growth  of  the  stalactites  by  which  the  interior  is 
adorned,  has  hardened  over  the  entrance  into  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful 
and  graceful  forms  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  intermingled  with  the  lichen- 
covered  rock,  and  interwreathed  with  long  festoons  of  ivy-leaves  of 
the  freshest  green ;  then  there  are  slender  columnar  flutings,  and  ele- 
gant depending  points  forming  Gothic  arches  by  their  upward  unioo^ 
and  seeming  as  pure  as  alabaster  when  seen  in  relief,  and  contrasted 
with  so  dark  a  recess  within.  Elegantly-waving  forms  of  various  wild- 
flowers  fill  up  the  many-chambered  crevices,  both  of  the  natural  rock  and 
the  more  &nciful  incrustations  which  stream  downwards  from  the  loftier 
arches,  and  many  of  the  roots  and  leaves  and  ivy  stems  are  themselves 
incraated  over,  and  give  an  elegant  floral  form  to  what  is  otherwise  now 
an  unadorned  stony  recess.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  282.) 
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Steering  a  northward  course,  the  travellers  passed  the  pictu- 
resque  and  almost  inaccessible  stronghold  of  Castle  Brochel  in 
Kaasay,  and  then  anchored  in  Loch  Shieldag  in  Ross-shire.  In 
the  districts  of  Applecross,  Gairloch,  Edderachillis,  and  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  they  witnessed  scenery  of  less  grandeur  and 
beauty  than  that  which  we  have  described ;  but,  although  the 
details  of  their  journey  have  stUl  much  interest,  our  waning  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  follow  them.  We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  promising  the  reader  some  amusement  while  he 
re&ds,  in  Mr  Wilson's  nfth  chapter,  of  the  battle  between  the 
gulls  and  the  goats,  and  the  strange  history  of  the  strong  minister 
of  Lochbroom. 

Leaving  Loch  Laxfort  on  the  23d  July,  the  cutter  made 
direct  for  Stomoway,  the  chief  town  of  Lewis,  and  the  capital 
t>f  the  Hebrides — a  most  thriving  place,  with  4000  inhabitants ; 
and  then  passing  southwards,  touched  at  the  singular  group  of 
three  islands  called  the  Shiant  Isles.  Garveston,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  these,  and  550  feet  high,  is  described  by  Dr  MaccuUoch 
OS  terminating  on  all  sides  in  columnar  rocks  of  various  altitudes. 
There  is  here  a  range  of  columnar  cliffs  above  a  thousand  feet 
long,  and  from  800  to  900  feet  high,  forming  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  colonnades  in  the  Western  Islands ;  and  Dr  Maccul- 
loch  remarks,  ^  that  if  this  scene  has  not  the  variety  of  Staffa,  it 

*  exceeds  it  at  least  in  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  effect  as  much 
^  as  it  does  in  magnitude.'  * 

In  coasting  along  the  northern  shores  of  Skye,  Mr  Wilson 
saw,  and  has  well  described,  the  rocky  seclusion  called  Quiraing, 
placed  in  a  mountain  about  1000  feet  high.  Its  spiry  and  pecu- 
liar points  were  seen  only  from  a  distance.  Quiraing,  properly 
80  called,  is  a  verdant  platform  *  that  would  contain  six  or  seven 

*  regiments,'  studded  all  round  with  massive  columns  of  rock,  ris< 
ing  up  in  lofty  peaks  by  the  intervention  of  deep  and  generally 
inaccessible  chasms. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  study  the  Quiraing  in  Mr  Wilson's 
pages,  and  the  wonders  of  Scoremore,  and  the  coasts  of  North 
and  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  we  must  waft  the  Princess-Royal 
in  full  sail  to  the  shores  of  St  Kilda,  which  she  reached  on 
the  t2d  of  August.  At  the  rugged  insular  promontory  called 
the  Dun,  which  is  perforated  with  a  magnificent  archway,  the 


*  In  touching  upon  the  grand  deer-forest  of  Dirri-more,  and  its  former 
wolves,  Mr  Wilson  may  obtain  for  another  edition  of  his  Voyage,  some 
cnrions  facts  from  Mr  Scrope's  book,  already  referred  to,  and  reviewed  in 
this  Jonrual. — (Vol,  Ixxi.  p,  Ji02.) 
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tourists  were  welcomed  by  thousands  of  puffins ;  and  on  their 
reaching  the  bay,  with  its  *fine  semicircular  shore/ they  were 
received  by  a  small  group  of  the  inhabitants,  and  soon  after  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  became  their  cicerone  to  the  won- 
ders of  St  Kilda.  Mr  Wilson's  description  of  St  Kilda,  though 
very  long  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the  island,  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  and  one  hundred  and  five  inhabitants.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Ackland  and  his  family  visited  St  Kilda  some 
years  ago,  in  his  yacht,  he  left  with  the  minister  twenty  guineas, 
to  be  given  to  the  first  person  who  demolished  his  old  miserable 
hut  and  erected  a  new  one.  When  one  man  began  to  work  for 
the  prize,  others  followed  his  example,  and  in  this  way  the 
ancient  village  was  destroyed,  and  the  present  modern  one  raised 
upon  its  ruins,  each  householder  receiving  his  share  of  the 
prize.  There  are  in  the  island  fifty  cows  and  2000  sheep,  one 
poat^  and  two  or  three  horses,  which  are  of  no  use,  and  may  be 
had  for  nothing.  The  rent  of  the  island  is  paid  in  feathers  and 
a  little  grain ;  namely,  240  stone  of  feathers  as  a  general  contri- 
bution, and  twenty-three  pecks  of  barley  from  each  family  that 
has  an  allotment  of  arable  land.  The  clergyman,  Mr  Mackenzie, 
confirmed  the  account  universally  disbelieved,  that  the  natives 
were  always  attacked  by  influenza  after  the  arrival  of  an  open 
boat  from  the  Long  Island.  He  stated  that  a  native  had  died 
of  this  influenza  last  year;  he  and  several  others  having  been  taken 
ill  after  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  Harris.  A  more  recent  arrival 
from  Harris  had  produced  another  attack,  of  which  the  victims 
were  recovering  during  Mr  Wilson's  visit. 

Our  tourists  now  set  out  to  witness  the  great  sight  of  St  Kilda 
— the  daring  agility  of  the  bird-catchers;  who  had  agreed  to 
exhibit  their  art  over  one  of  the  steepest  and  loftiest  dins  of  the 
island*  In  this  case,  the  spectators  required  to  occupy  the  pit, 
and  the  performers  the  gallery ;  and  when  the  cutter  had  carried 
the  company  to  the  appointed  place,  near  the  stupendous  preci- 
pice, they  saw  the  bird-catchers  perched  like  jackdaws  along  its 
edge.  Entering  a  small  boat  and  approaching  the  mural  shore, 
the  minister  rose  up  and  waved  his  hat. 

*  Suddenly  we  could  hear,  in  the  air  above,  a  faint  huzzaing  sound, 
and  at  the  same  instant  three  or  four  men,  from  different  parts  of  the 
cliffs,  threw  themselves  into  the  air,  and  darted  some  distance  downwards, 
jost  as  spiders  drop  from  the  top  of  a  wall.  They  then  swung  and  ca- 
pered along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  bounding  off  at  intervals,  by  strik- 
ing their  feet  against  it,  and  springing  from  side  to  side.  «  •  * 
Now,  they  were  probably  not  less  than  700  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the 
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cHfif  was  not  only  perfectly  perpendicular  in  its  upper  portion,  but  as  it 
descended  it  curved  backwards  as  it  were,  forming  a  huge  rugged  hollow 
portion,  eaten  into  by  the  angry  lashing  of  the  almost  ceaseless  waves. 
In  this  manner,  shouting  and  dancing,  they  descended  a  long  way  towards 
us,  though  still  suspended  at  a  vast  height  in  the  air.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  50.) 

When  these  bold  cragsmen  were  opposite  the  smooth  and  ver* 
tical  portions  of  the  precipice,  where  the  movements  of  the  rope 
were* not  impeded,  they  often  swung  like  a  pendulum,  or  danced 
in  the  air  with  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  legs  and  arms,  or  trip« 
ped  against  the  perpendicular  surface  of  the  rock  by  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  action  of  tne  feet.  In  catching  birds,  they  crawled  with 
a  spider-like  motion  along  projecting  ledges,  and  they  were  seen 
waving  the  small  white  fluttering  fulmar,  previous  to  twisting  its 
nedc,  and  looping  its  head  into  a  little  noose  of  the  rope  above 
them.  In  the  practice  of  this  perilous  profession,  very  few  acci- 
dents have  happened,  only  one  or  two  in  the  memory  of  the  pre* 
sent  generation. 

«  We  were  told,*  says  Mr  Wilsoo,  *  it  once  occurred,  that  two  mea 
had  descended  dose  together,  suspended  by  the  same  rope,  when  sud- 
denly the  higher  of  the  two  perceived  that  several  strands  (individual 
cords  of  the  rope )  above  his  head  had  given  way,  and  that  the  rope  was 
rapidly  rending  from  the  unaccustomed  weight.  Believing  the  death 
of  both  to  be  inevitable  if  he  delayed  an  instant,  and  with  but  small  hope 
even  of  his  own  life  under  existing  circumstances,  he  cut  the  cord  close 
beneath  his  own  body,  and,  consigning  his  companion  to  immediate  death, 
was  himself  drawn  to  the  crest  of  the  precipice,  just  in  time  to  be  seized 
by  the  neck  as  the  rope  gave  way." — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  54.) 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  desire  to  know  the  process  by  which 
a  single  man  is  capable  of  sustaining  another,  without  being  him- 
self pulled  over  the  precipice,  during  the  sudden  jerks  and  bound- 
ings  of  the  suspended  rope-dancer.  Mr  Wilson  has  described 
the  art,  and  we  shall  venture  to  supply  the  theory. 

*  Each  of  the  couples,'  says  Mr  Wilson,  <  has,  as  it  were,  two  ropes 
between  them.  The  rope  which  the  upper  man  holds  in  his  handsf  is 
fastened  round  the  body  and  beneath  the  arms  of  him  who  descends, 
while  another  rope  is  pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  upper  man,  and  is  held 
in  the  hand  of  the  lower.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

When  the  bird-catchers  were  hauled  to  the  top — 

*  We  could  then  also  perceive  more  clearly  the  use  of  the  two  ropes  ; 
for  while  the  man  above  drew  up  one  of  them,  hand  over  hand,  the  man 
below  aided  his  own  ascent,  by  hauling,  also  hand  over  hand,  upon  the 
other,  which  was  held  by  the  tenacious  foot  of  his  assistant  in  the  higher 
regions/ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 

If  the  second  rope,  which  went  from  the  hand  of  the  lower  to 
the  j^r  of  the  upper  man,  was  always  kept  tight,  then  the  bands 
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of  the  upper  man  would  support  only  one  half  of  the  weight  of 
the  lower  man ;  but  if  not,  the  whole  weight  would  be  sustained 
by  the  vpper  man.  In  ascending,  this  was  certainly  the  case, 
and  all  that  the  lower  man  did,  if  he  did  not  use  his  feet,  was  to 
Reep  the  foot-rope  tight,  while  the  upper  man  raised  the  lower 
man,  lightened  by  one  half.  If  the  lower  man  made  use  of  his 
feet  against  the  precipice,  or  upon  the  crags,  his  own  weight  was 
still  more  diminished.  If  the  two  ropes  lay  upon  the  ground, 
or  upon  the  crags,  after  they  passed  from  the  hand  and  foot  of 
the  upper  man,  friction  would  give  great  assistance  in  lightening 
the  labour  of  the  suspender. 

The  number  of  sea-fowl  caught  by  the  method  just  described, 
Lad  h^enjijleen  thousand  within  the  lastftw  weeks. 

We  are  obliged  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Wilson's  interesting 
account  of  the  rocky  islands  of  Stack- Narnin,  Stack- Leath,  or 
the  Gannet  Isle,  close  to  Borrera,  one  of  the  St  Kilda  group. 
Stack-Leath,  something  like  our  Bass,  Mr  Wilson  considers  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  as  a  breeding-place  for  solan 
geese,  and  as  *  presenting  the  incongruous  features  of  the  cold 
flinty  rock  and  feather-bed  combined.' 

Numerous  caverns  occur  at  the  bases  of  the  stupendous  cliffs 
of  St  Kilda.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  cavern  called 
Damphan-Eiranich  from  the  following  incident : — 

*  An  Irishman  was  crossing  an  inlet  of  his  own  Green  Isle,  with  a  keg 
of  whisky  to  make  merry  with  his  father  and  other  friends  one  Christmas 
morning,  but  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  squall,  he  was  driven  he  knew 
DOt  where,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  in  St  Kilda.  He 
was  descried  by  the  natives  from  the  clifTs,  who  at  first  entertained  a 
svpentitious  fear  of  an  individual,  who  they  thought  must  have  either 
dropt  from  the  clouds  or  risen  from  the  sea ;  but  so  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived bis  boat  they  lowered  their  ropes  and  drew  him  up,  when  he  was 
almost  gone  from  want.  He  remained  with  them  for  about  a  year 
before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  his  being  conveyed  to  his  own  coun- 
try.'—(Vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

A  disaster  of  a  different  kind  occurred,  in  the  beginning  of 
October  1759,  to  nineteen  men,  who  put  to  sea  from  St  Kilda> 
bound  for  Borrera. 

<  Ten  of  these,'  says  Mr  Wilson, '  landed  at  Borrera,  while  the  remain- 
ing nine  returned  towards  St  Kilda ;  but  for  three  days  the  wind  blew 
with  such  fury,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  landing.  The  crew  shel- 
tered themselves  under  the  lee-side  of  a  lofty  rock,  being  nearly  starved 
through  cold  and  hunger.  On  the  fourth  day  they  made  for  the  bay, 
though  with  little  hope  of  safety,  and  steering  for  the  sandy  portion  of 
the  beach,  they  attempted  a  landing,  during  which  three  men  were  washed 
away,  the  six  others  being  thrown  on  the  beach.  The  boat  was  broken 
to  pieces.     The  unhappy  men  left  at  Borrera  soon  became  aware  of  their 
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own  disconsolate  situation.  They  immediately  began  to  collect  a  store  of 
sea-fowl,  then  upon  the  wing  for  the  south.  There  was  also  a  small  stock 
of  sheep  on  the  island,  and  a  subterranean  dwelling.  There  they  slept  se- 
curely during  the  night,  and  loitered  away  the  winter  as  they  best  could. 
On  the  return  of  the  sea-fowl  in  March,  they  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  birds- 
sufficient  to  load  the  steward's  eight-oared  boat.  They  were  not  relieved 
till  June,  when  most  of  them  were  clad  in  sheep- skins,  or  the  feathered 
garments  of  the  larger  sea-fowl  tacked  together/ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  101. ) 

Quitting  St  Kilda,  Mr  Wilson  and  his  party  took  a  glance  at 
the  Flannen  Isles,  the  Insulce  Sacrce  of  Buchanan — consecrated 
by  Dfuidical  remains,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  sheep ;  and 
after  visiting  the  harbour  of  Cairnish,  in  Lewis,  they  reached, 
on  the  7th,  Xoch  Eribol,  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Thurso  and  Wick,  and  then  steered  north- 
wards to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands.  Objects  of  less  inte- 
rest, and  scenery  less  picturesque,  now  occupy  our  attention  ;  and 
the  reader  who  is  fond  of  Angling,  or  who  desires  to  have  infor- 
mation about  Fisheries,  will  be  amply  gratified  with  this  portion 
of  the  tour.  We  would  cheerfully  linger  with  Mr  Wilson  over 
this  fish  repast,  if  we  had  our  own  will ;  but  the  despotism  of  the 
Editor,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  entertain  his  guests  with  more 
than  fish  and  sauce,  drives  us  to  the  verge  oT  the  mighty  pre- 
cipices of  Noss,  over  which  we  must  termmate  our  labours. 

The  Holm  of  Noss,  near  Bressay,  in  Shetland,  is  a  precipi- 
tous rocky  mass,  whose  summit  occupies  about  two  acres.     *  It 

*  is  separated  from  the  Noss  itself  (an  abrupt  cliflf  600  feet  high) 

*  by  a  tremendous  ravine,  down  which  you  see  and  hear  the 
^  surging  of  the  ocean  waters,  which  look  as  black  as  pitch.* 
This  chasm  may  be  about  200  feet  in  depth,  and  the  distance 
from  cliff  to  cliff  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 

*  We  found,'  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  a  wooden  post  and  a  large  stone  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  on  the  Noss  side,  on  which  we  were  then  standing, 
and  a  stone  or  two  on  the  opposite  side  upon  the  Holm.  Stretching  be- 
tween these  points  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  a  couple  of  parallel  lines  of  stout 
ropes,  on  which  a  kind  of  sparred  box  or  cradle  is  suspended,  rnn- 
ning  on  sheaves  or  blocks.  To  the  cradle  itself  is  attached  a  long  and 
slender  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  country  people  cross  over  to  the 
Holm  in  spring  to  collect  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl.  ♦  •  ♦  We  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment  *  ♦  •so,  the  cradle  being  pulled 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  yawning  chasm,  we  stepped  in,  and,  settling  down 
upon  our  hunckers,  away  we  went  birring  across  upon  the  ropes,  our  own 
weight  carrying  us  almost  all  the  way  to  the  other  side,  except  a  few 
yards,  which  we  required  to  work  with  our  hands,  till  the  cradle  came  in 
contact  with  the  face  of  the  precipice,  to  the  top  of  which  we  clamber- 
ed.'—(Vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 

Mr  Wilson  had  been  preceded  by  the  Minister  of  Bressay,  with 
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whom  be  perambulated  tbe  wonderful  summit  plain  on  wbicb 
they  stood,  up  to  tbe  knees  in  tbe  tangled  masses  of  cbickweed — 
now  looking  over  tbe  vast  precipices  around  them,  now  admiring 
the  great  perpendicular  wall  of  tbe  Noss-bead,  600  feet  high,  and 
now  attempting}  on  the  very  verge  of  tbe  precipice,  to  seize  tbe 
young  gulb  that  were  basking  upon  its  margin.  In  recrossing 
the  chasm,  Mr  Wilson  ordered  the  cradle  to  pause  a  while  in  tbe 
middle  of  its  progress,  *  that  be  might  enjoy  tbe  downward  view 
*•  of  the  yawning  gulf  beneath,  and  tbe  lengthened  deep  ravine 
'  of  rocky  walls  through  which  tbe  great  sea  waters  for  ever 
'  heave  their  way/  Grasping  the  lateral  ropes  in  each  hand,  he 
stood  upright,  and  fearlessly  surveyed  ^  the  unexampled  scene  by 
<  which  he  was  environed/  The  bold  adventurer  who,  200  years 
ago,  established  this  suspension  bridge  over  tbe  Noss  chasm,  for 
the  bribe  of  a  cow^  perished  in  his  descent  by  the  same  path 
which  he  had  climbed. 

The  island  of  Unst,  the  most  northern  point — the  Ultima  Thule 
—of  the  British  empire,  is  fully  described  by  Mr  Wilson.  Balta 
Sound,  the  residence  of  Dr  Edmonstone,  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  its  scientific  associations*  Here  a  celebrated  French  Philoso- 
pher, M.  Biot,  in  1817,  carried  on  his  astronomical  observations 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum 
in  that  high  latitude.  Here  Dr  Hibbert  Ware  discovered  that 
valuable  mineral,  the  chromate  of  iron,  in  large  masses  among 
the  serpentine  of  tbe  island;  and  from  hence  we  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  within  these  few  days,  a  whole  year's 
hourly  observations  on  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  made 
tinder  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Edmonstone,  and  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  British  Association. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr  Wilson  in  his  interesting 
description  of  the  holms  of  Burra  Fiord,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Britain — of  tbe  drongs  in  Magnus  bay — of  the  Houland  Lake 
and  Mills — tbe  holes  ot  Scraada — tbe  Grind  of  the  Navir — the 
rocky  wonders  of  Papa  Stour — and  the  scenery  of  Fitful-bead, 
immortalized  in  tbe  *  Pirate.* 

In  returning  from  Shetland,  the  Princess- Royal  touched  at 
tbe  Orkneys ;  and  after  visiting  various  points  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  arrived  at  Granton  Pier,  near  Leith,  on  the 
12tb  of  September  1841. 

Mr  Wilson  very  modestly  closes  the  account  of  his  voyage  by 
sayinfi^,  ^  That  if  any  one  reads  it  from  beginning  to  end,  we  beg 
'  to  thank  him  for  the  compliment,  and  recommend  his  practice 
<  as  a  good  example  to  the  rising  generation.'  In  claiming  our 
right  to  this  compliment,  we  concur  also  in  bis  recommendation 
of  the  practice  not  only  to  the  rising,  but  to  the  risen  genera- 
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tion.  The  travels  of  a  naturalist  through  a  well-known,  or  even 
on  uninteresting  region,  have  always  a  charm  which  a  correct 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  nature  can  alone  impart.  From  the 
greensward  or  the  granite  pavement  on  which  he  treads,  to  the 
blue  sky  over  his  head,  every  object,  living  or  dead,  organic  or 
inorganic,  lies  within  his  intellectual  domain.  We  confide  in 
his  facts — we  adopt  his  expositions;  and  though  he  may  some- 
times puzzle  our  oi^ns  of  articulation  with  unpronounceable 
latinities,  we  always  rise  from  his  pages  better  informed,  and 
anxious  to  increase  our  information.  But,  independent  of  this 
great  source  of  interest,  the  work  before  us  is  vrritten  in  a  flow- 
ing and  animated  style ;  and  if  k  should  be  deemed  occasionally  a 
little  too  ornate,  or  too  jocular,  the  reader  will  pass  no  severer  judg- 
ment than  that  the  naturalist  has  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and  has 
followed  his  vocation  as  a  traveller  in  a  gay  and  mirthful  mood. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  Scotland  in  its  coasts  and  islands,  will 
derive  from  this  work  both  instruction  and  pleasure ;  those  who 
desire  to  know  the  value  of  their  country  and  its  institutions, 
as  shown  even  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  its  remotest  pro- 
vinces, will  ponder  over  its  contents ;  and  the  general  reader, 
who  seeks^only  for  that  rational  amusement  which  the  personal 
narrative  of  a  lively  and  intelligent  tourist  never  fails  to  yield, 
will  find  it  in  these  volumes. 


Art.  VII. — I.  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords ^ 
1  IthJuly  1842,  on  the  Distress  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts. 
(Hansard's  Debates.) 

2.  The  Age  of  Great  Cities  ;  or.  Modem  Society  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Intelligence,  Morals,  and  Religion.  By  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.     8vo.    London:   1843. 

3.  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  W.  C. 
Taylor,  LL.D.     8vo.     London:   1842. 

4.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  on  the  Condition  of 
England.    By  R.  Torrbns,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     8vo.     London: 
1843. 

rpHE  history  of  Europe,  during  the  last  half  century,  exhibits 
-■-  contrasts  the  most  striking  and  remarkable.  Dividing  the 
period  in  two  pretty  equal  portions,  we  may  characterize  the  one 
as  being  a  statp  of  war,  the  other  a  state  of  peace.  Between 
the  outbreaking  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  battle  of  Wa- 
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terloo,  every  throne  on  the  Continent  had  been  shaken.  The 
ambitious  areams  of  France  in  earlier  times,  her  aspirations 
after  universal  empire— fti  prande  pensie^  as  it  was  presumptu- 
<msly  termed — seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  A  military 
dominion,  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  that  had  existed  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  replaced  ancient  principalities  and 
powers.  The  eagles  of  Napoleon  had  been  planted  in  almost 
every  capital  of  continental  Europe.  The  climate  and  remoteness 
of  Russia  had  long  averted  attack,  as  they  ultimately  produced 
safety ;  but  Germany,  Italy,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
were  all  either  subjugated,  or  their  nationality  impaired  by  trea- 
ties as  disgraceful  as  subjugation  itself.  A  fierce  and  unre^ 
lenting  war  was  wa^ed  against  the  independence  of  the  mo* 
narchies  of  the  Peninsula.  Had  Spain  and  Portugal  been 
left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  the  result  of  this  contest 
could  not  long  have  been  doubtful.  But  such  was  not  their 
destiny.  Britain,  protected  less  by  her  insular  position,  and 
her  naval  superioritv,  than  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
ber  people,  arrested  in  its  progress  that  military  despotism 
which  threatened  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  To  accom- 
plish this  grand  object,  England  made  efforts  and  sacrifices 
without  example  in  the  history  of  nations.  Taxes  were  added 
to  taxes;  loan  after  loan  was  contracted;  armies  were  embo- 
died; fleets  equipped;  foreign  powers  were  subsidized:  a  re- 
bellion in  Ireland;  a  mutiny  in  our  fleet;  the  Bank  restriction  of 
1797 ; — these  dangers,  however  awful,  were  fearlessly  encountered. 
The  fortitude  of  England,  and  her  resources,  which  seemed  in- 
exhaustible, increased  in  proportion  to  each  succeeding  trial,  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  each  impending  danger.  At  length  the  time 
approached  which  afforded  a  return  for  all  these  sacrifices.  Hav- 
ing profited  by  the  audacious  rashness  of  the  general  enemy,  and 
having  inspired  the  nations  of  the  Continent  with  some  portion 
of  her  spirit,  and  of  her  powers  of  endurance  and  sacrifice, 
inland  won  for  herself,  at  Waterloo,  a  place  the  most  exalted 
among  military  nations,  and  employed  her  victory  in  providing 
for  the  future  tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe. 

And  if  we  ask  to  what  human  means  these  glorious  results 
are  attributable,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  our  reply.  The  triumph 
of  England  is  attributable  to  fortitude,  founded  on  religious  and 
moral  principle;  to  energy,  the  fruit  of  free  institutions;  to 
unbounded  credit,  the  oonseauence  of  a  strict  maintenance  of 
public  fiuth;  and  to  wealth,  tke  effect  of  industry  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Had  any  one  of  these  elements  been  wanting, 
our  struggle  might  have  been  heroic,  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  successful;  and  even  if  we  had  been  enabled  for  a  time  to 
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preserve  our  national  independence,  we  could  never  have  hoped 
to  become  the  liberators  of  Europe.  We  owe  as  much  to  our 
traders  as  to  our  warriors.  The  general  war  had  made  us  mo<- 
nopolists  in  commerce,  and  we  became  all  but  monopolists  in 
glory  and  success.  The  industry  of  Peel  and  the  invenUve 
genius  of  Arkwright,  contributed  to  the  result,  as  well  as  the 
heroic  genius  of  Nelson,  and  the  surpassing  capacity,  energy, 
prudence,  and  fortitude  of  Wellington. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  portion  of  the  last  half 
century.  The  reign  of  peace  then  commenced — a  peace  almost 
unexampled  in  its  duration,  and  not  less  important  in  its  conse- 
quences than  the  military  struggles  which  had  preceded.  Na- 
tions were  then  called  upon  to  study  a  new  lesson ;  and  to  enquire 
whether  *  commercial  greatness  was  not  the  only  power  that 
^  could  come  into  the  place  of  military  greatness ;  and  whether  it 
^  was  true  that  there  is  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  genius  of 
*  the  sword,  and  that  all  is  mediocrity  besides.' — (^9^  of  Great 
Citiesy  p.  86.)  But  though  the  contest  of  arms  was  over,  new 
causes  of  conflict  soon  emerged.  The  nations  of  Europe  seemed 
resolved  to  claim  the  double  blessings  of  Liberty  and  Commerce 
as  the  fruits  and  rewards  of  their  victories.  This  was  most  natural. 
It  was  on  constitutional  freedom,  and  on  persevering  industry,  that 
the  glory  and  power  of  England  had  been  proved  to  rest ;  and  to 
these  elements  of  strength  and  greatness  the  other  European 
nations  now  preferred  their  just  pretensions.  In  the  constitu* 
tional  conflict  which  ensued,  efforts  premature  and  inadequate^ 
in  some  cases  served  but  to  strengthen  the  despotism  which  the  too 
eager  people  sought  to  overthrow.  The  executions  at  Naples — the 
dungeons  of  Spielberg — the  royal  treachery  of  Piedmont — are  all 
the  evidences  that  remain  of  aspirations,  vain  and  visionary,  for 
the  independence  of  Italy.  But  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
the  result  was  different:  the  separate  existence  of  Belgium  nas 
been  secured ;  and  in  many  other  states  of  Europe  a  milder 
and  juster  system  of  administration  has  been  introduced — even 
where  all  constitutional  changes  have  been  successfully  resisted. 
Looking  at  Europe  genersuly,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
progress  of  good  government,  of  freedom  of  action  and  of  opi- 
nion, has  been  greater  within  the  last  ten  years  than  during 
any  other  similar  period.  Can  it  stop  ?  Principles  are  now  re- 
cognized, agencies  brought  into  play,  which  inevitably  lead 
to  future  progress.  In  Prussia,  in  many  of  the  German  states, 
in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Austria,  advances  are  made,  not 
only  by  the  diffusion  of  eeneral  education,  but  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  institutions,  which  prepare  the  way 
gradually,  but  certainly,  for  more  effectual  reforms ;  and  with  civil 
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freedom,  the  industry  of  Europe  has  advanced  in  a  most  remark* 
able  degree.  With  more  or  less  of  capacity  and  skill,  and  iivith 
varied  success,  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  apply« 
ing  themselves  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  to  commerce. 
Prance,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  states,  are  entering  into 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain.  No  longer  contented  with  the  appli- 
cation of  their  natural  energy  to  the  increase  and  the  improvement 
of  their  native  productions,  they  seek  to  create  and  to  stimulate 
manufactures  of  all  descriptions.  For  this  result,  the  policy  of 
England,  and  her  mischievous  example,  is  mainly  responsible. 
Forgetting  that  the  exchange  of  her  manufactured  goods  for  the 
raw  produce  of  other  countries  is,  of  all  branches  of  commerce^ 
the  most  advantageous,  our  legislature  has  hitherto  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  most  natural  intercourse.  The  im- 
perial guards  of  France  and  the  Polish  lancers,  were  never  viewed  ) 
with  so  much  alarm  as  have  been  the  French  brandies  and  the 
oats  of  Poland.  Unable  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  foreigners  \ 
have  been  compelled,  against  their  real  interests,  to  manufacture  • 
at  home.  We  have  lost  their  markets  in  excluding  them  from  - 
ours.  But  their  manufactures  and  their  industry  are  unnatural- 
ly extending.  British  artizans,  and  British  machinery,  are  now  , 
forced  into  foreign  countries ;  interested  classes  are  created,  towns 
are  arising,  railroads  are  made,  population  is  increasing,  mines 
are  worked, — and  all  those  special  characteristics  of  wealth  and 
of  prosperity,  which,  before  the  peace,  were  considered  as  pecu- 
liar to  England,  are,  by  our  unpoiitic  laws,  artificially  stimulated 
— from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean.  Nor  are  these  consequences,  though  inju- 
rious to  us,  really  and  permanently  useful  to  foreigners,  who  are 
thus  turned  aside  from  more  natural,  and,  what  ought  to  be,  more 
profitable  pursuits  of  industry, 

Yet  England  has  not  been  inactive  during  this  period.  We,  too, 
have  had  our  political  struggles;  not  indeed  to  found,  but  to 
secure  and  extend,  our  civil  rights.  We  have  won  our  Reform 
Bill ;  we  have  given  freedom  to  our  municipalities ;  we  have 
established,  for  ever,  our  religious  liberties;  we  have  greatly 
extended  our  commerce ;  and  have  increased,  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  our  powers  of  production  in  manufactures,  and,  we  may 
likewise  add,  in  agricultural  wealth.  Our  great  cities  have  ex^ 
tended  with  a  rapidity  wholly  unexampled.  Our  manufacturingl 
towns  have  become  great  cities.  Villages  formerly  unnoticeci' 
on  our  maps,  have  become  active  seats  of  industry ;  and  wastef 
moors  and  hill-sides,  formerly  unvisited  except  by  sportsmenj 
now  exhibit  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands.  The  rapid! 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  conversion  of  income  into  capi-> 
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tal,  IS  dhown  on  every  side.  Gigantic  enterprizes  are  not  only 
undertaken,  but  are  completed,  \fiih  a  vigour,  strength,  and  peis 
feetion,  ef  which  former  times  give  us  no  example.  Lines  ot 
railroads  intersect  the  country,  and  are  opened  at  an  expense 
equal  to  the  cost  of  national  wars.  These  wonders,  the  wealth 
which  they  produce,  and  from  which  they  have  originated, 
are  all  pointed  oat  as  the  evidence  of  British  greatness ;  as  the 
causes  of  our  power  abroad,  of  our  wellbeing  at  home,  and 
ef  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  our  colonial  pottsesmons.  Our 
great  cities,  and  their  increasing  and  busy  thousands,  are  all  pro- 
duced in  proof  that  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
are  inseparably  connected  with  civilization;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  promote,  by  all  means,  their  further  and  unlimited 
development. 

All  these  phenomena  are,  however,  attended  with  no  ordinary 
jexcitement.     The  progress  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes,  great  as  it  has  been,  is  by  no  means  uniform.    It  bas  ta 
meet  checks,  to  encounter  foreign  and  more  active  competition : 
and  it  has  to  endure  reverses.     Our  commerce  and  our  manufa<s 
tures  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  Swiss  and  the  Saxon 
abroad,  but  with  more  dangerous  opponents  at  home.    Their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  are  attributed  by  the  sufferers,  and  by  the  great 
interests  engaged  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  to  an 
artificial  state  of  thing!*,  which,  as  the  legislature  has  created,  the 
legislature  has,  it  is  said,  the  power  to  remove.  By  their  opponents 
these  disasters  are  considered  to  be  essential  conditions  of  the 
manufacturing  system.    They  arc  considered  as  calamities  increa- 
sing, both  in  intensity  and  duration,  as  that  system  extends;  and 
I  recurring  from  time  to  time  with  a  more  alarming  frequency,  and 
I  a  more  agjrravated  weight.    Distressed  millions  attribute  the  high 
I  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  to  laws  made  by  landholders 
I  to  enhance  their  own  rents.     They  trace  the  loss  of  profitable 
!  markets  to  selfish  legislation,  which  excludes,  or  limits,  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  produce  where  it  competes  with  our  own* 
The  agricultural   classes,  thus   made   responsible   for   national 
suffering,  take  the  alarm,  and  array  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  property.     The  contest  becomes  one  between  the  country 
and  the  great  citieis  and  towns— between  land  and  trade.     It 
blends  itself  not  unnaturally  with   political   contests:    arrayed 
on  opposite  sides  we  find  the  supporters  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new,  the  advocates  of  protection  and  the  friends  of  commercial 
freedom.    Even  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times  mingles  strangely, 
and  most  unfortunately,   in  this  controversy.     Literature  fur- 
nishes not  only  its  economical  trt'aiises  and   financial   essays, 
but  its  odes  and  elegies,  its   British   pastorals  and    Corn-law 
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rhymes.  Imagination  is  appealed  to.  Ancient  associations,  M^hicb  | 
Iiave  formed  part  of  the  romances  of  our  youth,  furnish  us  j 
with  a  standard  by  which  we  measure  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  age.  The  wide  and  pastoral  valley,  with  all  its  flocks 
and  spreading  trees,  sheltered  and  bounded  by  wooded  hills, 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  hazel  copse  and  wild  hedge-rows 
are  blended  with  the  gorse,  the  bracken,  and  heather;  the 
white  walls  of  the  embowered  cottage  ;  the  village  church  ;  the 
grey  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  overhanging  a  bright  and  living 
stream — these  remembrances  of  natural  beauty,  now  in  many 
instances  defaced,  make  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present  still  more  harsh.  In  the  same  valley  the  green  turf  may 
now  be  disfigured  by  banks  of  coal  or  black  shale  ;  the  woodlands^ 
or  the  hilly  slope,  may  have  given  way  to  a  succession  of  lime- 
works,  with  their  trailing  fires  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the; 
earth,  and  effacing  all  trace  of  vegetable  life.  In  the  room  of  the 
picturesque  and  consecrated  ruin  rise  the  ungraceful  lines  of  a 
dark  factory,  with  its  gigantic  chimneys  alternately  breathing 
flame  and  smoke;  and,  as  if  the  pollution  of  all  the  elements 
was  a  condition  inseparable  from  this  great  revolution,  the  air 
is  loaded  with  murky  clouds,  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  no 
longer  transparent,  are  stained  with  the  dye-stuffs  and  refuse  of 
a  hundred  mills.  The  rural  cottage,  with  its  roses  and  wood- 
bine, is  replaced  by  a  stiff*  and  formal  line  of  square  brick  houses, 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  which  have  given  way,  and  disclose, 
in  their  rents  and  fractures,  the  excavations  of  the  land  beneath* 
The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is  equally' 
great*  The  begrimed  and  sooty  collier,  the  artizan,  the  colour 
of  whose  skin  can  scarcely  be  seen  through  stains  of  ochre  or, 
indigo,  seem  but  sorry  representatives  of  the  shepherd  or  the( 
ploughman.  Peace,  simplicity,  virtue,  order,  stability,  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God,  respect  for  the  laws  of  man,  are  held  up  by 
the  lovers  of  the  poetic  and  romantic  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
system  which  has  passed,  or  which  is  passing  away ;  whilst  dis- 
content, violence,  love  of  change,  an  arrogant  self-reliance^ 
vicissitudes  of  pinching  want  and  vulgar  indulgence,  are,  by  the 
same  class  of  reasoners,  connected  with  our  trading  and  manu- 
facturing system. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  many  and  how  strong  are  the  conflict- 
ing interests  which  are  now  roused  into  furious  and  hostile  anta-. 
gonism.  These  animosities  are  the  more  deadly,  because  each' 
class  attributes  the  opinions  of  their  opponents  to  the  lowest 
selfishness;  and  to  a  disregard  or  saciifice  of  all  generous  duty* 
The  landholder  is  accused  of  considering  his  rents,  and  nothing 
but  his  rents;  the  manufacturer  is  charged  with  being  willing 
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1  to  sacrifice  at  once  the  Interests  of  Briiish  agriculture,  and  the 
wages  of  the  British  workman,  provided  his  own  profits  are  in- 
creased; a  third  party  is  eager  to  adopt  both  these  opinions, 
and  to  make  war  alike  on  the  Park  and  on  the  Factory,  seeking 
a  remedy  in  a  new  constitution,  and  a  new  apportionment  of 
property. 

<  The  elements  of  social  life  which  tend  necessarily  to  collision,  are 

^  nowhere  so  powerful,  nowhere  so  nearly  balanced,  as  with  us  ;  and  as 

;  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  relation  of  parties,  we  are,  perhaps, 

•  at  this  moment  the  most  contentious  people  upon  earth.     The  power  of 

the  commercial  interest  has  never  been  so  great  in  the  history  of  the 

country  as  at  the  present  moment.     But  at  the  same  time,  its  exigencies 

have  never  been  so  great,  its  dangers  never  so  imminent ;  inasmuch  as 

in  no  preceding  time  have  the  pretensions  of  that  interest  been  regarded 

I    by  the  powers  opposed  to  them  with  so  wide  or  so  strong  a  Reeling  of 

distrust  and  of  aversion.' — {Age  of  Great  Cities^  pp.  3,  4.) 

-  Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  this  is  a  mere  abstract 
question.  On  the  contrary,  it  leads,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
immediate,  and  most  important,  results.  Its  solution  involves 
the  happiness,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  millions.  It  must  be 
solved,  before  we  can  determine  how  law  can  be  supported,  and 
the  framework  of  society  best  kept  together.  Without  first  de- 
ciding whether  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  greatness  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  the  legislature  must  remain 
in  ignorance,  or  uncertainty,  how  its  functions  can  be  dis- 
,  charged  ;  the  Political  Economist  will  lay  aside  his  statistical  re- 
turns, doubtful  whether  the  indications  of  increased  wealth  and 
augmented  industry  may  not  be  the  evidences  of  existing  or  ap- 
proaching wretchedness ;  and  the  Christian  moralist  may  be  led 
to  consider  Manchester  and  Leeds,  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon  of 
old,  doomed  to  an  early  fall,  and  awaiting  the  punishment  due  to 
their  iniquities.  Not  only  is  the  deep  interest  of  this  question 
augmented  by  the  existing  distress,  and  by  the  late  outbreak,  but 
the  necessity  of  its  solution  is  shown  by  the  formidable  descrip- 
tion given,  by  many  writers,  of  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  society.     *  The  people,'  observes  Dr  Southey,  *  are  worse  fed 

*  than  when  they  were  hunters,  fishers,  and  herdsmen.     Their 

*  clothing  and  habitations  are  little  better;  and,  in  comparison 

*  with  those  of  the  higher  classes,  are  immeasurably  worse ;  ex- 

*  cept  near  the  collieries,  they  suffer  more  from  cold.     They  are 

*  less  religious  than  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  faith ;  and  the  in- 

*  dependence  gained  by  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  is  dearly 

*  purchased  by  the  loss  of  kindly  feelings  and  ennobling  attach- 

*  ments.     They  are  less  contented,  and  in  no  respects  more  hap- 

*  py.' — {Colloqtifesy  p.  60.)     In  another  passage,  the  same  author 
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^oes  back  still  further;  and,  comparing  the  present  with  the  con- 
dition of  England  at  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  informs  us,  that  ^  a 
^  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  which,  as  re- 

*  lates  to  their  physical  condition,  is  greatly  worse ;  and,  as 
^  touching  their  intellectual  nature,  not  improved/ — {lb.  p. 
46.)  *  The  speaking  classes  speak  anf  debate  each  for  itself,' 
observes   Mr  Carlyle,  in  one   of  his  characteristic   sentences;) 

*  but  the  great,  dumb,  deep-buried   class,  lies  like  an  Ence-^ 

*  lad  us,  who,  in  his  pain,  if  he  will  complain  of  it,  produces 

*  earthquakes/ — {Chartism,  p.  89.)  The  anticipations  of  Colonef 
Torrens  are  eaually  fearful  :     *  The  English  artizan  must  ex- 

*  change  his  wneaten  loaf  for  the  black  bread  of  the  Continent; 

*  must  reduce  his  accustomed  supply  of  animal  food,  and  relin- 

*  quish  the  tea  and  sugar  hitherto  regarded  among  the  necessaries 
'  of  life.     The  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  in  England 

<  will  sink  below  that  of  the  same  classes  on  the  Continent.     In 

*  what  spirit  will  the  calamitous  vicissitude  be  borne  ?      Should 

*  (here   be  a  total   repeal   of  the  corn-laws,  agricultural   dis- 

*  tress  will  appear  under  the  form  of  an  acute  paroxysm,  fol- 
^  lowed  by  reaction  and  convalescence :  should  the  corn-laws 
'  be    retained,   chronic  constitutional  disease,    falling   on    the 

*  functions   of  life,  will  terminate  in  hopeless  debility  and  de- 

<  cline*'  As  a  further  consequence,  the  same  author  antici- 
pates ^  the  loss  of  estates,  the  destruction  of  capital,  the  de- 
'  preciation  of  stock,  the  fall  of  profits,  the  universal  pressure  of 

<  taxation.     Questions,  the  most  difficult,  will  arise.     Can  taxes 

*  be  collected  ?  Can  public  credit  be  upheld  ?  The  suffering 
^  millions,  attributing  the  unusual  pressure  to  the  errors  of  go- 

*  vemment,  may  demand,  with  a  voice  of  prevailing  power,  or- 

*  ganic  changes  incompatible  with  monarchical  institutions/ 
— (  Torrens*s  Letter  to  Feel,  pp.  28,  40,  42.^ 

We  do  not,  for  the  present,  stop  to  enquire  whether  these  ex- 
tracts are  a  faithful  statement  of  the  truth,  or  the  exaggerations 
of  Speculative  and  excited  minds.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  con- 
sidering them  as  authorities.  We  quote  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  with  what  anxiety  the  question  is  considered,  by  minds 
of  the  most  opposite  characters.  But,  whether  to  secure  the  per* 
manence  of  good,  or  to  remedy  evil,  it  is  expedient  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  our  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  System 
with  the  closest  attention.  Is  that  system  productive  of  good,  or 
is  it  productive  of  evil? 

If  we  trace  the  industry  and  wealth  of  England  to  their  source, 
we  may  deduce  them  from  our  soil,  fertile  but  infinitely  varied, 
our  climate  temperate  and  salubrious ;  a  supply  almost  inexhaus- 
tible of  coal ;  aoundant  mines  of  valuable  metals ;  raw  materials 
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for  various  manufactures ;  timber  for  naval  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  rivers  adapted  for  transit  and  for  use  as  a  moving 
power;  an  insular  position,  which,  protecting  us  from  foreign 
aggression,  and  providing  the  means  of  maritime  superiority, 
enable  us  to  exchange  gur  productions  for  the  riches  of  all  the 
countries  upon  earth ;  laws  which  give  a  greater  protection  to 
life  and  property  than  has  been  experienced  elsewhere,  or  at  any 
former  time ;  and,  above  all,  a  race  of  men  guided  by  religious 
and  moral  principles,  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  free  institutions, 
and  whose  faculties  are  singularly  adapted  to  mechanical  inven- 
tion, to  patient  labour,  and  to  the  endurance  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing. Are  these,  or  are  they  not,  the  elements  whicih  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  our  industry,  and  have  insured  its  success  ?  Are  they 
not  all  in  themselves  the  greatest  blessings  ?  Are  they  not  the 
very  gifts  which  Almighty  benevolence  would  delight  in  pouring 
forth  for  the  good  of  its  most  favoured  creatures  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  these  blessings  are  conferred  on  any  nation 
without  leading  to  useful  discoveries,  to  successfiil  industry,  to 
manufactures,  and  to  commercial  enterprize  ?  And,  if  this  rea- 
soning be  correct,  is  it  not  paradoxical  to  consider  as  an  evil 
that  which  we  admit  to  be  tne  necessary  result  of  the  greatest 
pending  good  ? 

It  is  not  to  any  mere  abstract  reasoning  that  we  should  trust 
in  an  enquiry  like  the  present*  The  facts  are  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  theory ;  and,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  contest 
between  the  spirit  of  commercial  industry  and  its  successive 
opponents,  is  found  to  be  the  combat  between  the  spirit  of 
good  and  of  evil.  *  In  the  feudal  times,'  observes  Mr  Hume, 
in  his  History,   *  the  languishing  state  of  commerce  kept  the 

*  inhabitants  of  the  towns  poor  and  contemptible,  and  the  poli- 
^  tical  institutions  were  calculated  to  render  that  poverty  perpe- 
*-tuaL     The  towns  were  situated  within  the  demesnes  of  the 

*  king,  or  the  lands  of  the  barons,  and  were  almost  all  subjected 

<  to  the  absolute  will  of  their  master.'  How  this  absolute  will  was 
exercised,  is  well  described  by  M.  Guizot : — *  Quand  les  proprie- 

*  taires  avaient  besoin  de  piller,  ils  faisaient  une  course.    Quand 

*  il  fallut  renoncer  au  vagabondage  conquerant,  Taviditc  ne 
^  cessa  point  pour  cela.  Les  extorsions  des  Seigneurs  sur  les  bour- 

<  geois  redoublent  a  parter  du  X™«  siecle.     C/est  surtout  a  cette 

<  epoque  qu'^clatent   les   plaintes  de  la  bourgeoisie  contre    le 

<  ddfaut  absolu  de  security  de  commerce,     I.es  marchands,  aprcs 

*  avoir  fait  leur  tourn^e,  ne  pouvaient  rentrer  en  paix  dans  les 

*  villes ;  les  routes,  les  avenues,  ^taient  sans  cesse  assiegees  par  le 

*  seigneur  et  ses  hommes.     Le  moment  oii  Tindustrie  recommen- 

*  cait  6tait  precisement  celui  ovl  la  security  manquait  le  plus.'  But 
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some  of  the  opponents  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  extension 
of  manufacturing  industry  to  which  it  leads,  will  perhaps  deny 
the  applicability  of  these  observations  at  the  present  time.  They 
will  enquire,  whether  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  ever  known  to 
intercept  Uie  honest  burgesses  of  Aylesbury  or  Winchester,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  at  the  time  of  an  election  ?  Or  whether  he,  or  any 
otner  ^reat  baron,  interferes  with  any  branch  of  their  industry, 
other  than  the  sale  of  their  Parliamentary  votes  ?  Now  this  objec- 
tion 16  verbal,  rather  than  real.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
those  of  the  same  politics,  do  not,  it  is  true,  stop  and  pillage  the 
merchant  by  the  road-side,  as  their  feudal  ancestors  are  accused 
of  having  done ;  but  a  course  of  legislation  which  interferes  with, 
the  power  of  selling  and  interchanging  commodities,  has  precisely 
the  same  result.  *  If  I  make  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  meet  a  French- 
'  man  with  a  sack  of  corn  on  his  back,'  observes  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Handloom  Weavers'  Commission^ 
'  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange ;  but  up  steps  a  custom-house 
*  officer  and  won't  let  me,  and  I  may  eat  my  cloth  if  I  can.'  * 
We  see  no  practical  difference  between  the  feudal  robbery  of  the 
lenth  century,  and  the  agricultural  injustice  of  the  nineteenth.  In 
both  cases  the  natural  course  of  industry  is  interfered  with^  and 
the  trader  is  deprived  of  his  bread. 

The  opponents  of  free  trade,  however,  var]^  their  grounds,  and 
they  dwell  on  supposed  evils,  physical,  political^  moral,  and  re- 
ligious, which  they  consider  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  an 
increasing  manufacturing  population.  In  reply  to  the  first  of 
these  assertions,  we  would  simply  refer  to  the  facts.  Manufao- 
tures  have  largely  increased  amongst  us,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Has  the  duration  of  human  life  diminished 
coneurrently  with  this  increase?  We  know  that  the  very  contrary 
result  has  taken  place.  The  increased  longevity  has  been  com- 
puted^  by  Mr  Finlayson,  as  being  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
three,  comparing  the  present  with  ancient  times.  No  statistical 
fact  is  more  unquestionable  than  that  which  shows  that  the  in- 
creased ease  of  circumstances  and  comfort  of  large  classeSf  more 
especially  in  the  middle  orders  of  society,  leads  to  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life.  If  manufacturing  industry  tends  to 
raise  wages,  it  must  also  tend  to  increase  longevity,  the  surest 
proof  of  increased  physical  comfort.  '  It  is  to  be  remembered^' 
says  Sir  William  Petty,!  ^  that,  one  year  with  another,  a  plague 
'  happeneth  in  London  once  in  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts ; 
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*  for  in  the  last  hundred  years,  between  the  years  1582  and  1682, 
^  there  have  been  five  great  plagues,  viz,  anno  1592,  1603, 1625, 

*  1636,  and  1665.     And  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
^  plagues  of  London  do  commonly  kill  one-fifth  part  of  the 

*  people.'  Without  doubting  or  denying  the  lamentable  suflfer- 
[  ings  which  have  occasionally  taken  place,  within  our  own  me- 
!  mory,  in  Bethnal  Green,  Paisley,  and  elsewhere,  they  certainly 
\  afford  us  no  parallel  to  the  physical  misery  of  former  times ;  and 
i  we  may  content  ourselves  with  this  reply,  without  referring  to  the 
1  total  disappearance  of  the  leprosy,  the  sweating  sickness,  and 
I  other  diseases,  which  desolated  whole  districts  in  earlier  times.  \ 
'       We  are  far,  indeed,  from  denying  or  seeking  to  conceal  the 

privations,  sufferings,  and  mortality  which  exist  in  many  of  our 
great  cities  and  seats  of  manufacture.     On  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  animadvert  hereafter,  when  we  hope  to  prove  that 
these  distressing  circumstances  form  no  necessary  part  of  the  pro- 
gress of  industry ;  on  the  contrary,  that  such  progress  gives 
peculiar  facilities  for  their  mitigation  and  removal.     But  it  can- 
/not  be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  and  looking  on  averages  of 
ll  years,  the  physical  condition  of  our  people  has  improved,  not 
\  less  in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts.    *  An 
f  impression  often  prevails  that  a  heavy  mortality  is  an  unavoid- 
able condition  of  all  the  great  towns,  and  of  a  town  population 
in  general.     It  has,  however,  been  shown,  that  groups  of  cot- 
tages on  high  hills,  exposed  to  the  most  salubrious  breezes, 
j*  where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  are  often  the  seats  of  fever  and 
^  of  disease  as  intense  as  the  most  crowded  districts.'     Such  is 
the  statement  contained  in  the  Report  on  the  Sanitary  condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes ;  *  and  we  learn  more  distinctly,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  ^  the  proportion  of  deaths  appears  less 
;|  *  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  as  at  Hackney,  and 
ll*  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  than  among  the  highest  classes  in 
'*  two  of  the  agricultural  counties.'  t     The  mortality  prevailing  in 
j.many  populous  places  may  be  traced,  not  to  causes  inevitably 
|connected  with  industrious  pursuits,  but  to  nuisances,  which  it 
flies  in  the  power  of  the  State,  of  the  municipal  authorities,  or  of 
(individuals,  to  remove. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entettained  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Commercial  System  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people,  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  person  attached  to  a  free 
constitution  can  question  the  political  benefits  it  has  conferred 
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upon  man.  We  do  not  expect  the  assent  of  tbat  party  who  deny 
toat  the  widest  diffusion  of  political  power,  compatible  with  the 
protection  of  property  ^nd  of  person,  and  the  stability  of  law,  is 
the  g^atest  political  benefit  tbat  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  state. 
Bat  the  lorer  of  a  free  constitution  will  readily  admit,  that  it  is 
in  the  annals  of  g^reat  cities,  and  of  their  commercial  inhabi- 
tants, that  we  trace  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It  is  there  that  those 
great  problems  have  been  solved,  on  which  the  principles  of 
politics  depend.  The  formation  of  municipalities,  and  the  grant 
of  chartered  rights ;  the  application  of  ttie  principles  of  self- 
government,  of  responsibility,  of  representation^  have  all  one 
common  origin.  *  With  the  signs  of  social  improvement  observ- 
'  able  through  European  society,  came  the  principle  of  granting 

*  charters  to  burghs  and  cities ;  and  from  thdt  time  the  principle 
'  of  self-government  in  our  municipal  systems  became  more  re- 
'  cognized  and  defined.     Such  were  the  liberties  of  the  principal 

*  cities  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders ;  and  England 
'  not  only  participated  in   these  indications  of  social  progress, 

*  bat  did  so  with  happier  effect  than  most  of  the  countries  on  the 
'  Continent.* 

'  But  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  early  establishment  of 
freedom,  led  also  to  its  progressive  development.  Even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  stability  and  order  are  generally  characteristic  of 
the  country,  progress  and  improvement  have  their  origin  almost 
exclusively  in  towns.  And  what  is  implied  by  the  progress  of 
States  but  increased  civilization?  ^  II  me  semble  que  le  premier 
'  £ut  qui  est  compris  dans  le  mot  civilization  c'est  le  fait  de 
'  progres,  de  developpement ;  il  reveille  aussitot  Tidee  d'un 
'  people  qui  marche,  non  pour  changer  de  place,  mais  pour 

*  changer  d'etat ;  d'un  peuple  dont  la  condition  s'^tend  et  s'ame- 
'  liore.  L'id^e  du  progr^s,  du  developpement,  me  parait  etre 
'  rid6e  fondementale  contenue  dans  ce  mot  de  civilization.'! 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  promotion  of  good,  but  in  the  resistance  to 
oppression  and  evil,  that  the  eminent  nistorian  and  statesman  whom 
we  qaote,  recognizes  the  same  principle  of  good  as  inherent  in 
the  progress  of  States.  Ml  y  a  dans  le  mouvement  progressif  qui 
^  cieve  vers  one  fortune  nouvelle  un  homme  ou  une  population, 
*•  un  principe  de  resistance  contre  Tiniquit^  et  la  violence,  beau- 
<  coup  plus  energique  que  dans  toute  autre  situation.' 

If  we  believe  that  increased  energy  in  extending  the  means  of  | 
education  improves  the  morals  of  a  people — if  we  believe  tbat  a    ; 
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greatly  increased  number  of  churdieg,  and  of  minkters  of  religion, 
and  religious  zeaU  which  has  augmented  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
promote  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  a  people — it  is  among  our 
commercial  communities  tliat  these  principles  of  good  have  been 
brought  into  the  most  vigorous  activity.  ^  It  is  found  that  ia 
^  the  manufacturing  districts  the  edifices  raised  by  the  State,  and 
^  the  more  wealthy  of  the  land,  for  public  worship,  are  not  so 

*  numerous  as  those  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  voluntary 

*  efforts  of  the  people  themselves;'  We  do  not  deny  that,  with 
this  zeal,  there  has  been  too  frequently  combined  an  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm,  and  a  disposition  to  fanaticism  and  dissent.  We 
admit  both  to  be  evils,  but  they  are  lesser  evils  than  apathy  and 
indifference.  The  impulses  given  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  the 
activity  of  the  Evangelical  party,  even-  the  approaches  to  Bx>- 
manism  ascribable'to  the  Tractarian  Divines  of  Oxford,  are 
connected  with  a  state  of  feeling  more  likely  to  diffuse  a  re- 
ligious spirit  among  mankind,  than  the  leaden  sleep  of  die 
Church  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     With  re- 

/  spect  to  vice  and  crime,  it  is  obvious  that  the  local  ctrcoaMtances 
/  of  a  dense  town  population — the  greater  activity  of  the  police 
'  authorities,  the  publicity  given  to  all  judicial  proceedings,  the 
I  situation  of  the  jails,  houses  of  correction,  courts  of  justice,  and 
i   places  of  execution — associate  with  our  cities  and  our  manu&c- 
\  luring  population,  many  offences  which  cannot  fairly  be  placed 
L..to  their  account.     The  concentration  of  crime  within  narrower 
limits  makes  it  also  move  visible.     The  varied  and  multiplied 
forms  in  which  the  same  crime  is  successively  repeated  and  re- 
produced, all  tend  to  the  same  misapprehensiofu     To  tUs,  also, 
the  gross  exaggeration  of  some  writers,  and  the  stupid  credulity 
of  their  readers,  have  largely  contributed.     The  number  of  pro* 
stitutes  in  London  was  formeriy  estimated  at  60,000,  or  80,000. 
It  has  now  been  more  correctly  ascertained  not  to  exceed  7000 ; 
and,  by  the  ^  Report  of  the  Constabulary  ComnuisuoD,'  it  would 
I  appear  (pp.  13, 15,)  thattbe  whole  criminal  population  of  London 
I  constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  popuiatioa. — i^Age 
\  of  Great  Cities,  p.  227.^    If  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with  * 
the  72,000  executions  m  the  time  of  Henry  VII L,  being  on  an 
average  1895  in  each  year,  and  consider  how  rapidly  the  popu- 
lation of  our  great  cities  has  increased  since  the  16th  century, 
we  shall  see  abundant  cause  to  doubt  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
attribute  a  growing  and  fatal  depravation  of  morals  to  our  manu- 
facturing population,  and  to  modern  times. 

A  further  and  a  more  general  view  of  the  question  may  be 
taken.  ^  The  cessation  of  civil  wars,  the  suppression  of  feudal 
enormities,  the  mitigation  of  our  criminal  code,  the  refinement  of 
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manners,  and  the  command  which  even  the  workingf-dassee  pos- 
sess over  comforts  and  luxuries  unknown  to  the  Howards  and 
Percys  of  former  days,  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  tlie  con- 
current increase  of  commercial  industry.  The  ladies  of  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth  who  were  prohibited,  only  after  the  hour  of  noon, 
from  lying,  disencumbered  of  all  clothing,  on  rushes  before  the  lire, 
(Harrington's  Nug<B  Aniiquce,)  do  not  differ  so  essentially  from 
their  successors  at  Windsor,  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  our 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  from  the  thralls,  serfs,  and  bondsmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  *  A  respectable  tradesman  cannot  now  break- 
*  fast  in  comfort  without  the  infusion  of  a  Chinese  herb,  seasoned 
'  with  the  juioe  of  a  West  Indian  reed,  and  stirred  up  with  an 
^  implement  obtained  from  Potosi.' — (^Hamilton  on  the  Progress 
tf  Society,  p.  2Sl.) 

We  are  almost  ashamed  at  having  ooeupied  so  much  space  and 
time  in  an  argument,  which,  till  a  very  late  period,  we  should 
have  considered  trite  and  unnecessary.     We  regret  to  think  that 
the  discussion  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  temper  of  the  present  times. 
The  violence  of  party  spirit ;  the. misapplication  of  religious  zeal ; 
the  prejudices  of  some  classes,  the  selfish  bias  of  others ;  the  over- 
excited invaginations  of  sentimental  minds ;  the  ill-regulated  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  grieve  at  any  suffering,  and  are  ready  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  of  remedy ;  together  with  a  strange  love  of  paradox 
en  the  part  of  some  who  call  themselves  men  of  science — have  of 
late  combined  to  give  a  currency  to  theories,  which,  if  adc^ted, 
would  arrest  the  progress  of  all  improvement,  and  drive  us  bade 
to  what  are  called  the  days  of  virtue  and  safety,  but  which  nuiy 
more  appropriately  be  called  the  times  of  barbarism  and  slavery. 
We  would  most  respectfully  ask  these  persons  to  name  the  parti- 
eular  era  to  which  they  are  desirous  of  returning:.  Would  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  content  them?  Surely  not;  for  Mr  Pitt  was  a  Pc4i- 
tical  Economist  as  well  as  a  Minister :  he  was  so  ig^norant  as  to 
boast  and  trimnph  at  the  progress  of  our  trade  and  our  manufac- 
tures. Do  the  lethargic  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  attract  them, 
with  social  morals  as  painted  by  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Richard- 
son?   Then  we  presume  they  would  prefer  to  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished Western  of  our  days,  his  coarse  namesake,  the  squire  in 
*  Tom  Jones ;'  and  would  consider  Commodore  Trunnion  a  more 
Suing  representative  of  the  Qritish  navy  than  Lord  CoUingwood. 
Would  they  make  their  election  for  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne, 
when  Parliament  and  the  nation  proved  their  ingratitude  to  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  ?  Are  their  dreams  of  nadonal  virtue  and 
greatness  to  be  realized  amidst  the  base  corruptions  of  James  11. 
and  his  degraded  brother — in  the  contrasted  tyranny  and  fana- 
ticism of  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles— the  oppression  of  the 
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Tudors,  or  the  bloody  strife  of  the  Plantagenets  ?  Mr  Southey 
is  the  writer  who  deals  most  openly  and  honestly  with  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  in  condemning  the  commercial  spirit  of  modern  times, 
he  declares  boldly  in  favour  of  the  early  Britons,  and  the  times 
of  the  Roman  invasion  ! 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  fallacies  and  follies  we 
have  been  combating  are  all  now  advanced  with  a  practical  ob- 
ject. To  denounce  the  trade  and  commerce  of  .England  is  now 
the  principle  of  a  great  and  powerful  party ;  the  application  of 
this  principle  requires  us  to  curb  and  discourage  that  trade,  so  far 
as  we  dare  to  do  so.  If  it  is  granted  that  commercial  activity  be 
an  evil,  then,  most  undeniably,  all  freedom  of  trade,  increased 
production,  the  interchange  between  nation  and  nation,  should 
by  every  means  in  our  power  be  restrained.  Hence  the  corn- 
laws,  and  all  other  monopolies,  are  defended  on  grounds  of  the 
purest  patriotism  and  the  most  enlightened  humanity ;  and  even 
those  who  are  too  timid  to  call  on  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  con- 
demn the  lengths  to  which  we  have — ^in  their  judgments,  un- 
fortunately— gone ;  and  use  their  best  endeavours  to  induce  us 
not  to  move  one  step  further  in  advance.  The  jealousy  felt 
towards  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  our 
city  population,  is  in  fact  a  love,  more  or  less  disguised,  for  the 
feudality  of  ancient  times ;  the  latent,  though  in  some  instances 
the  unconscious  desire  of  the  party,  is  to  restore  the  full  dominion 
of  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  and  the  mitre ;  to  substitute  blind 
obedience  for  constitutional  attachment,  unenquiring  reverence 
for  rational  conviction ;  and  to  interpret  the  old  watchword  of 
Church  and  King,  as  meaning  a  Church  above  the  King  and  a 
King  above  the  Law. 

In  denying  the  assertions  of  those  who  attribute  nothing  but 
evil  to  the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  we  must  not  be 
misunderstood.  Far  is  it  from  our  intention  to  suggest  that 
there  is  not  much  crime,  and  still  more  suffering  and  danger, 
great  and  manifold,  coincident  with  the  extension  of  our  manu- 
factures. If  we  were  blind  enough  to  overlook  these  melancholy 
facts,  or  uncandid  enough  to  deny  their  exbtence,  the  calamitous 
events  of  the  last  six  months  would  present  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  and  would  confute  our  disingenuous  sophis- 
try^ But  these  evils  are  aggravate  by  our  restrictive  laws.  No 
human  means  can  altogether  avert  such  trials :  though  the  com- 
mercial system  can  be  made  a  useful  instrument,  we  do  not  claim 
on  its  behalf  any  miraculous  agency.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing  population  has  been  most 
intense.  The  loss  of  capital  has  been  unexampled.  Failure  of 
masters  has  produced  the  discharge  of  workmen,  and  the  fall  of 
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wages.  These  misfortunes  bave  been  aggravated  by  a  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  food.  The  income  of  the  workman  has 
been  reduced  at  the  very  time  when  his  necessary  expenditure 
has  increased.  A  formidable  outbreak  has  occurred,  requiring 
the  exertion  of  the  whole  force  of  the  country,  military  and  civil, 
for  its  suppression.  The  arrest  of  hundreds  has  been  followed 
by  prosecutions,  convictions,  punishments.  But  all  this,  as  we 
believe,  so  far  from  shaking  our  principles,  goes  to  confirm  them. 
That  for  which  we  contend,  is  not  trade,  subject  to  the  shackles 
of  unjust  and  impolitic  laws ;  but  trade,  free  and  left  to  its  own 
natural  and  vigorous  resources.  Even  if  trade  were  free,  and  if 
the  legislature  had  done  its  duty  to  the  utmost,  much  of  evil 
must  continue,  and  dangers  will  still  exist.  The  accumulation 
of  numbers  employed  in  branches  of  industry,  still  necessarily 
subject  to  vicissitudes  and  to  distress,  is  a  serious  matter  of 
contemplation.  This  state  of  things  requires  that  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  public,  should  strenuously  and  kindly  perform  their 
respective  duties.  *  The  period  of  moral  danger,  and  conse- 
^  quently  of  all  danger,  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  not  so  much 
'  while  they  are  labouring  to  become  great,  as  when  that  object 
*  has  been  accomplished.'  *  To  meet  many  of  these  moral  dan- 
gers it  is  on  moral  remedies  we  must  rely,  and  these  will  also  have 
the  most  important  effect  on  physical  evils  also.  Thus,  the  cases 
of  vicissitude  of  price  require  forethought  and  providence  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  and  the  employed.  But  it  is  our 
firm  belief,  also,  that  some  of  the  causes  which  create  our 
danger  give  us  the  means  of  security;  that  the  circumstances 
which  generate,  will  enable  us  to  repress  and  counteract  crime; 
and  that  the  agencies  of  evil  may  be  converted  into  active  agen- 
cies for  good.  To  establish  this  proposition  will  require  an 
analysis  of  the  eflects  produced  by  the  manufacturing  system,  on 
the  character  and  conaition  of  the  people,  more  minute  than  we 
have  yet  made.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  such  surpassing 
importance,  that  we  entreat  our  readers  to  grant  us  their  patient 
and  candid  attention. 

As  a  preliminary,  we  are  called  upon  to  remove  the  obstacle 
which  the  late  events  in  the  manufacturing  districts  might 
interpose  to  the  force  of  our  argument.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  occurred,  and 
of  the  violations  of  the  law  which  have  taken  place,  whilst  there 
is  much  to  deplore,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  discourage  us,  we 
shall  obtain  the  most  practical  refutation  of  that  gloomy  theory 
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which  represents  our  progress  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
as  an  approach  towards  national  decay. 

For  several  successire  years  the  industry  of  England  has  had 
much  to  contend  with.  Our  protective  system  exposed  our  cur- 
rency to  fearful  vicissitudes ;  our  merchants,  scarcely  knowing 
why,  found  a  period  of  extended  and  perhaps  unsubstantial  credit 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  time  of  pressure,  and  a  currency  re- 
stricted in  consequence  of  the  alarms  and  dangers  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Millions  of  specie  exported  to  pay  for  forei&rn  com, 
imposed  this  hard  necessity  on  a  Corporation  whom  we  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  the  circulation ;  but  to  whom  we  unfairly 
refuse  the  power  of  acting  upon  our  circulation  with  effecU 
Depriving  one  of  our  best  customers,  the  United  States,  of  the 
power  of  paying  their  debts,  and  purchasing  our  goods,  by  sendinjr 
us  their  acrricultural  produce,  we  led,  or  rather  we  compelled, 
them  to  fill  our  stock  market  with  their  public  securities.  The 
fatal  hour  of  depression  followed ;  and  the  North  American  mar- 
ket was  almost  closed  to  our  commercial  enterprise.  Nor  were 
our  prospects  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  much  more  cheering* 
England  having  persevered  in  her  protective  and  exclusive  sys- 
tem, other  countries  followed  our  example,  and  were  led  to  adopt 
Tariifs  more  or  less  hostile  to  our  interests.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  loss  of  markets,  with  diminished  employment,  and  fall  of 
wages,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  family  of  an  artizan  was  enor- 
mously augmented  by  the  rise  of  bread,  the  effect  of  our  Corn-Law» 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  increased  cost  of  grain  in  each  of 
the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  as  compared  with  1835,  has  not 
been  less  than  £20,400,000.  Such  seem  to  us  the  principal 
causes  to  which  we  may  attribute  our  late  and  still  enduring 
manufacturing  distress,  and  not  to  any  evils  inherent  in  the  manu* 
facturing  system*  Indeed,  it  has  rather  been  the  departure  from  ' 
commercial  principles  than  an  adherence  to  them,  which  has 
endangered  British  interests. 

The  state  of  suffering  produced  by  our  impolitic  laws  stands 
recorded  upon  evidence  of  the  most  authoritative  character.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  Session,  (11th  July  1842,)  Lord 
Brougham  brought  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of .  Lords,  in  a  speech  of 
great  excellence.  Accustomed  as  the  public  have  been  to  admire 
his  eloquence,  to  delight  in  his  command  of  varied  illustration,- 
and  to  follow  with  interest  his  powerful  traiils  of  reasoning,  we 
doubt  whether  he  has  been  on  any  occasion  entitled  to  more  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  than  on  the  delivery  of  that  speech.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  sympathies  of  his  auditory, 
was  not  greater  than  the  wise  forbearance  and  self-control  with 
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which  he  imposed  a  curb  upon  his  owd  fervid  rhetoric,  wfaeiK 
ever  he  saw  reason  to  fear  that  a  full  and  distinct  picture  might 
be  iDJorious  to  those  clafises  whose  distresses,  in  describing  them, 
he  deplored.  He  seemed  fearful  lest  the  frightful  revelation  of 
the  truth  might  aggravate  the  suffering  which  he  was  solicit 
tous  to  relieve,  or  add  to  the  excitement  which  he  wished  to  re>> 
strain.  We  extract  from  this  memorable  oration  the  following 
affeeting  statement : — 

*  In  Leicester,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Wai^wickshire,  Yorkshire, 
Mid  Lancashire,  wages  were  reduced,  houses  left  untenanted,  rents  had 
fiillen  one^half  or  lets,  able-bodied  and  healthy  men-»al  least  men  who 
were  onee  in  healtk--^taen  well  skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of 
tiade,  men  able  and  but  too  anxious  to  work,  were  thrown  out  of  enw 
ployment  bj  thousands.  Wages  were  reduced  in  some  instances  to  six* 
pence  a-week,  rather  less  than  one  penny ybr  each  and  every  day.  The 
poors-rate  increased  in  some  places  four-told,  and  in  others  double  that 
amount,  and  the  defalcation  ot  rateable  property  has  gone  on  from  20  to 
30,  40,  and  sometimes  50  per  cent.  There  have  been  found  such  oc- 
currences as  7,  H,  and  10  persons  in  one  cottage,  /  cannot  say  for  one 
day,  hut  for  whole  days,  without  a  morsel  of  food.  They  have  remained 
on  their  beds  of  straw  for  two  successive  days,  under  the  impression  that 
in  a  recumbent  posture  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  less  felt.  Members 
of  religious  congregations  have  been  frequently  taken  from  the  places  of 
worship  fatnting  from  illness  and  weakness  brought  on  from  want  of 
proper  sustenance/ 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  description  is  chargeable 
with  any  rhetorical  amplification.  On  the  contrary,  referring  to 
other  evidence,  we  find  that  the  wages  of  labour  at  Bolton  alone 
had  fallen  L.200,000,  whilst  the  increased  price  of  food  amounted 
to  L.  118,000;  that  the  weekly  wages  amounted  to  scarcely 
more  than  the  former  daily  pay ;  and  that  among  5300  people 
there  were  to  be  found  only  1553  beds.  The  description  given 
by  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
ail  respects  confirms,  and  frequently  goes  beyond,  Lord  Brough- 
am's  statement.      The  notes  of  Dr  Taylor's   •  Tour   in   the 

*  Manufacturing  Districts  of  the  North,'  are  tlie  evidence  of  an 
eyewitness  writing  from  the  spot.  At  Bolton,  having  visited 
several  families  taken  at  random — *  We  entered,'  he  says,  *  one 

*  house  tenanted  by  a  young  couple,  whom   I  at  first  mistook 

*  for  brother  and  sister;  they  were  a  husband  and  wife,  about  six 

*  years  married,  but  fortunately  without  children.     On  a  table 

*  of  the  coarsest  wood,  but  perfectly  clean,  stood  what  we  were 
^  assured  was  the  only  meal  they  had  tasted  for  twenty«four 

*  hours;  and  the  only  one  they  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of 

*  tasting  for  twenty-four  to  come.     It  consisted  of  two  small 

*  plates  of  meal  porridge,  a  thin  oaten  cake,  some  tea,  so  di* 
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*  luted  that  it  had  scarcely  a  tinge  of  colour,  and  a  small  por- 

*  tion  of  the  coarsest  sugar  in  the  fragment  of  a  broken  bowl. 

*  Their  furniture  had  been  sold  piecemeal  to  supply  pressing 

*  necessities;  their  clothes  had  peen  pawned;  they  had  hoped  for 
'  better  times,  but  they  felt  that  their  condition  had  been  worsen- 

<  ing.     The  man  would  have  gone  to  a  foreign  land,   but  he 

<  would  not  leave  his  wife  alone  to  die.     My  friend  asked  him 

*  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  repent  his  early 

*  and  imprudent  marriage  ?     He  paused,  looked  fondly  at  his 

*  wife,  who  returned  his  gaze  with  a  melancholy  smile  of  endur- 
^  ing  affection,  he  dashed  the  tear  aside,  and  with  calm  firmness 

*  replied,  ^^  Never!     We  have  been  happy  and  have  suffered  to- 

*  geiher;  she  has  been  the  same  to  me  all  throughy ' — ( Pp.  41 ,  42.) 

At  Colne  Dr  Taylor  visited  eighty-three  dwellings  at  hazard. 
He  found  that 

<  They' were  destitute  of  furniture;  some  old  boxes  for  tables  and  stools, 
and  even  large  stones  for  chairs  ;  the  beds  were  composed  of  straw  and 
shavings;  sometimes  with  torn  pieces  of  carpet  or  canvass  for  a  covering, 
and  sometimes  without  any  covering  whatever.  The  food  was  oatmeal 
and  water  for  breakfast ;  oatmeal,  with  a  little  skimmed  milk,  for  dinner; 
oatmeal  and  water  again  for  a  third  supply,  with  those  who  went 
through  the  form  of  eating  three  meals  a-day.  I  was  informed  that  in 
fifteen  families,  the  children  went  without  the  <  blue  milk'  on  the  alter- 
nate days.  1  saw  a  womah  in  the  very  last  stage  of  exhaustion  suckling 
an  infant,  which  could  scarcely  draw  a  single  drop  of  nutriment  from  her 
exhausted  breast.  I  enquired  the  child's  age  ?  Fifteen  months.  Why 
was  it  not  weaned  ? ' — (P.  79.)  *  The  misery  was  fearful,  but  it  could 
not  offend  the  fastidious.  The  children  were  in  rags,  but  not  in  filth. 
Between  two  boy^,  the  sons  of  a  widow,  only  one  suit  could  be  mus- 
tered. Theg  went  to  the  Sunday  school  on  alternate  days.  In  no 
single  occasion  was  I  asked  for  relief.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  agony 
with  which  a  young  widow  described  to  me  her  parting  with  a  wooden 
clock  which  her  late  husband  had  given  her  the  day  of  her  marriage/-— 
(P.  83.) 

We  could  multiply  these  instances,  but  that  would  both  be 
painful  and  unnecessary.  We  have  adduced  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  the  extreme  misery  under  which  the  people  were 
suffering.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  alarm  was  taken 
by  the  working-classes,  at  the  resolution  of  some  manufacturers 
still  further  to  lower  wages,  already  lamentably  depressed.  The 
effect^  was  very  soon  and  very  extensively  felt;  the  workmen 
combined  to  resist  the  alteration ;  the  combination  spread ;  a 
determined  resolution  was  shown  to  compel  the  employers  to 
submit,  by  forcibly  stopping  the  factories;  vast  assemblages  of 
men  were  brought  together  for  this  purpose ;  proceedings  not 
more  illegal  than  they  were  absurd  ensued,  adding  greatly  to 
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the  distress  from  which  they  originated :  the  Chartists  endea- 
voured, with  more  or  less  success,  to  give  this  movement  a  re- 
volutionary tendency ;  the  laws  were  violated ;  great  towns  were 
taken  and  left  in  possession  of  irresponsible  multitudes;  and  the 
whole  social  system  seemed  to  be  endangered.  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  any  long  duration.  The  authorities, 
both  civil  and  military,  acted  with  effect,  but  with  a  temper  and 
moderation  above  all  praise.  The  administration  of  the  law  by 
Lord  Denman,  bv  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  and  their  colleagues 
Barons  Parke  and  Rolfe,  displayed  all  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  judicial  character — calmness,  temper,  firmness,  impartiality; 
no  false  indulgence  for  crime,  but  a  natural,  and  therefore  a  just 
sympathy  for  suffering.  The  proceedings  of  the  *  Special  Com- 
mission '  were  as  successful  as  they  were  honourable  to  the  vene- 
rable judges  whom  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming,  and 
order  has  oeen  completely  restored. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  point  out  some  important  peculiarities  in  these  unfortunate 
and  criminal  events.  Condemning,  as  much  as  any  Conservative 
statesman  or  writer  can  do,  the  violation  of  the  law  which  occur- 
red, we  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  express  our  conviction, 
that,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  crimes  and  sufferings,  we  find 
the  strongest  and  most  consolatory  evi4ence  of  the  improved 
moral  character  of  the  manufacturing  population.  The  Poor-law 
Assistant  Commissioners,  in  a  Report  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  had  described  this  class  as  *  being,  in  intelli- 
'  gence,  already  much  in  advance  of  the  other  orders  of  working 
people,  and  still  growing  with  the  general  growth  of  education. 
On  the  occurrence  of  general  distress,  they  are  neither  a  pauper- 
ized mass,  nor  readily  admitting  pauperism  among  them,  but 
struggling  against  adversity,  beating  far  and  wide  for  employ- 
ment, and,  in  many  cases,  leaving  their  country  for  foreign 
climates  rather  than  depend  upon  any  other  resources  for  subsis- 
tence than  those  of  their  own  industry  and  skill.  Those  who 
have  not  been  able,  or  willing,  to  leave  a  place  where  their  labour 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  have  been  found  enduring  distress  with 
patience,  and  abstaining,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  health, 
from  applying  for  relief;  whilst  others,  driven  reluctantly  to  that 
extremity,  we  have  seen  receiving  a  degree  of  relief  sufficient 
only  to  support  life  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  often  with 
out  murmur  and  complaint.' — {Report  on  Stockportf  by  Messrs 
Power  and  Twisleton.)  The  sympathy  and  charity  manifested 
by  these  poor  people  towards  each  other,  is  a  further  proof  that  it 
is  not  afiiiction  which  hardens  the  human  heart,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  that  the  rich  anfl  prosperous  mjly  take  a  lesson  from  their 
humble  and  sufferingf  fellow-cri&atures. 

*  I  w^nt,'  observes  Ur  Taylor,  *  into  the  hoiise  of  a  widow  who  had 
three  children.  She  told  me  that  the  earnings  of  herself  bnd  two  of  her 
children,  amounted  together  to  about  eleven  shillings  per  wie^k;  iind, 
thoug^h  they  had  been  better  bff,  that  they  felt  theniselves  cottiparativelj 
happy  wheii  they  contrasted  their  condition  with  that  of  their  neigtibouh^'. 
I  remdined  with  her  some  time,  and,  on  parting,  offered  her  a  shilling 
for  the  trouble  I  had  given  her.  "  NO)  sir,"  she  replied,  <4  cannot  take 
your  money  while  there  are  so  many  worse  Around  me ;  allow  me  tn 
send  it  to  a  family  suffering  from  sickness  as  well  as  want."* — (p.  85.) 

*  Throughout  the  entire  district/  the  same  author  continues,  *  1  found 
the  most  distressed  dwell  invariably  on  the  assistance  they  had  received 
from  their  neighbours.  "We  must  have  perished  but  for  the  charity  of 
our  neighbours,"  was  a  phrase  which  met  me  every  where ;  and  invariably 
I  ibund,  on  ehqulry,  that  their  neighbours  were  very  little  better  off  than 
themselves.*— (P.  86.) 

It  is  not  then  surprising,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
acknowledged,  that  this  manufacturing  population,  even  when 
assembled  in  multitudes  for  illegal  purposes,  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  power  of  self-control  and  forbearance.     '  Never  was 

*  there  a  commotion  of  such  extent  and  duration,  in  which  so  little 

*  mischief  was  done  to  person  or  property.     The  only  acts  bf 

*  violence  committed,- abd  even  these  were  few,  arose  from  the 

*  resistance  Inade  to  the  stopping  of  the  mills ;  no  depredation 

*  was  comhiitted  on  property,  no  injury  was  done  to  machinery.' 
Though  supplies  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  were  in  many 
instances  forcibly  taken,  yet  the  workmen  abstained  from  all 
other  outrage.  They  did  not  even  touch  the  ripe  fruit  which 
grew  against  the  walls  of  some  of  the  factories  which  they 
assaded. 

*  On  Mon^day,  August  15,  Turton  mill  was  visited  by  the  rioters  ;  but 
though  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  many  of  the  multitude  so 
exhausted  that  they  went  up  to  Mr  Ashworth's  house  craving  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  not  one  pear  was  plucked,  nor  any  act  of  mischief  done 
that  coAld  by  possibility  be  avoided.' — (  Taylor"^  Tour^  p.  24-.) 

The  greatest  of  all  these  marvels  was,  that,  for  no  inconsider- 
able time,  these  assembled  multitudes  Were  left  in  full  possession 
of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  notwithstanding  the  combined 
infliience  oF  distress  and  of  excitement,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  property  then  left  at  their  command,  no  outrage 
against  pnoperty  W^s  committed.  With  any  other  class  than  our 
manufacturing  pobiilation,  and  at  any  period  when  education  and 
religious  feelir^  had  less  power,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  result!  That  Events  would  have  taken  a  different  coUrse 
under  le^  favourable  circumstances,  fe  evident  from  the  con- 
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trasted  conduct  of  some  of  the  miners  in  Staffordshire,  to  ivhom^ 
unfortunately,  our  favourable  remarks  will  not  apply.  The  influ- 
ence of  education  and  religion  has  yet  much  to  effect  in  those 
districts.  But  the  contrast,  which  is  still  more  striking  and 
more  to  the  point,  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural riots  in  1830.  In  order  to  make  this  comparison  fairly, 
we  shall  rely,  not  on  any  statement  of  our  own,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  ^Annual  Register'  of  that  year — a  book  of 
competent  Tory  authority. 

<  The  disturbances  began  in  the  County  of  Kent.  The  rioters  did  not 
a^^ume  the  character  of  disorderly  mobs,  nor  did  tbey  profess  to  seek  any 
political  objectA.  Tbey  appeared  at  first  as  lurking  incendiaries,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  property,  the  destruction  of  which  could 
only  Bj^rarate  their  misery.  Night  after  night  new  conflagrations  were 
li|;fated  up  by  bands  of  incendiaries ;  corn-stacks,  bams,  farm-buildings, 
Iwe  stocky  were  consumed  indiscriminately.  Bolder  bands  attacked  mills 
and  demolished  the  machinery ;  all  threshing^mills,  in  particular,  were 
condemned.  Threatening  letters  were  circulated,  demanding  the  raising 
of  wages  or  the  disuse  of  machinery;  and  the  nightly  exploits  of  the 
writers  insured  attention  to  their  demands.  The  evil  spread  and  in- 
creased. During  October,  November,  and  December,  it  made  its  way 
from  Kent  into  the  counties  of  Herts,  Wilts,  Bucks,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 
Tliroughout  the  whole  of  that  district  all  protection  to  property  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end.  Bands  of  rioters  pillaged  and  destroyed  during  the  day, 
and  as  soon  as  night  fiell,  simultaneous  conflagrations,  starting  up  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  spread  over  the  country  havoc  and  dismay.  The  military 
force  was  increased,  and  a  special  commission  ordered.' — (Ann,  Begisterj 
1830,  p.  149.) 

If  the  outbreak  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  had  assumed  this 
character,  and  if  the  manufiEictnrers  had  emulated  the  acts  of  the 
agriculturists,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  greater  and 
a  more  permanent  national  loss  would  have  been  sustained,  than 
had  Napoleon  with  an  invading  army  obtained  possession  of  Lon- 
don. The  destruction  of  capital,  the  interruption  of  industry,  the 
devastation,  the  famine  that  must  have  ensued,  would  have  been 
the  most  fatal  tragedy  ever  exhibited  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

We  entirely  concur  with  Dr  Taylor,  that  our  escape  from 
these  dangers  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  manufacturing  population.     *  Agricultural 

*  distress,'  he  observes  (p.  8,)  *  soon  makes  itself  known.    Swing 

*  at  this  side  of  the  water,  and  Rock  at  the  other,  write  the  tale 

*  of  their  grievances  in  characters  which  no  man  can  mistake, 

*  and  seek  redress  by  measures  strongly  marked  with  the  insanity 

*  of  despair.     But  suffering  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  did  not 

*  loosen  the  bonds  of  confidence :  millions  of  property  remained 

*  at  the  mercy  of  a  rusty  nail,  or  of  the  ashes  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 
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*  though  in  case  of  an  effective  Jacquerie  they  could   not   be 

*  defended  by  all  the  military  force  in  England.     This  very  crisis 

*  has  been  a  rigid  test  of  the  factory  system,  and  precludes  the 

*  necessity  of  any  further  argument  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 

*  overthrown/— (P.  9.) 

We  will  not  waste  the  time  or  the  patience  of  our  readers,  nor 
our  own,  by  condescending  to  argue  with  those  who  suggest  that 
this  stoppage  of  work  originated  with  the  Anti- Corn-Law 
League.  Of  this  most  absurd  and  unblushing  falsehood  the 
Chartists  were  the  inventors ;  but  it  has  been  repeated  by  their 
Tory  allies,  both  literary  and  political.  Just  as  credible  would 
it  be  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  and  the  late  Henry  Bankes 
were  the  authors  of  the  tires  in  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
from  office  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  Roman  Catholic  apostasy.  That  any  persons, 
not  inhabitants  of  Bedlam,  can  believe  that  the  great  manufac- 
turers and  traders  of  England  should  combine  to  impede  their 
own  operations  of  industry — that  they  should  expose  their  fixed 
capital  to  risk — that  they  should  expose  to  the  risk  of  fire  and  blood- 
shed the  great  towns  of  the  north,  even  assuming  that  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  their  wives  and  children  could  be  free  from 
danger, — is  to  imagine  the  existence  of  credulity  and  of  ignorance 
unparalleled ;  except  by  those  inhabitants  of  Kent  who  recognized 
in  the  impostor  Thom,  a  living  Saviour,  and  trusted  to  his 
influence  to  make  them  invulnerable  against  the  bullets  of  the 
military.  Violent  and  indefensible  speeches  may  have  been  made, 
and  imprudent  letters  written,  by  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  where  such  confederacies 
are  produced  by  vicious  legislation,  or  bad  government.  These 
irresponsible  associations  are  always,  as  Lord  Plunket  eloquently 
expressed  it,  *  the  spawn  of  our  own  wrong.'  But  the  letters  and 
speeches,  foolish  as  they  may  have  been,  had  as  little  relation  to 
the  events  in  the  north,  as  the  Tory  diatribes  of  Mr  Roby  and 
Mr  Bradshaw  to  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Queen  by 
Oxford,  or  the  invasion  of  the  palace  by  the  boy  Jones. 

The  case  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  out,  would  be 
incomplete  if  we  did  not  carry  our  argument  further.  We 
might  appear  unwilling  to  grapple  with  the  more  immediate 
question — Whether  the  wellbeing  of  England  is  or  is  not  pro- 
moted in  our  times,  and  under  present  circumstances,  by  the 
existence  and  the  progress  of  our  trade  and  manufactures  ?  We 
maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition ;  we  maintain  that 
neither  the  government,  the  legislature,  nor  individuals,  display 
much  wisdom  or  patriotism  if  they  enact,  sanction,  or  approve  of 
laws  to  restrict  domestic  industry,  or  the  free  exchange  of  pro- 
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duce  between  nation  and  nation.  We  maintain  that  tbis  is  not 
only  true  as  an  abstract  proposition,  or  as  applicable  to  other  times 
and  countries}  but  that  it  is  pre-eminently  true  when  applied  to 
our  own.  In  our  investigation  of  this  question  we  shall  be  much 
assisted  by  the  valuable  work  of  Dr  Vaughan,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  It  is  the  production  of  a  superior  mind,  directed 
by  influences  both  exalted  and  benevolent.  It  deserves  a  care- 
ful examination,  more  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  most  strange  and  mischievous  theories  have  been  hazarded, 
and  have  been  supported  by  writers  from  whom  we  should  have 
expected  better  things. 

Wc  may  be  asked  how  we  can  reconcile  with  the  frightful 
description  of  human  suffering  which  we  have  already  given,  the 
supposition  that  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  can  pro- 
mote the  physical  well  being  of  the  people  ?  If  our  general 
principles  are  correct,  this  suffering  is  attributable,  not  to  the  com- 
mercial system,  but  to  the  restrictive  laws  by  which  freedom  of 
trade  is  checked  and  depressed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  sell,  if  we  deprive  our  customers  of 
their  power  of  purchasing.  If  we  cannot  sell,  we  cannot  produce 
to  a  profit;  employment  ceases,  wages  fall,  and  misery  ensues. 
But  without  expecting  the  opponents  of  free  trade  to  acquiesce  in 
this  conclusion,  which  in  fact  involves  the  whole  question  at  issue, 
we  would  ask  them  whether  these  periods  of  suffering  are  to  be 
considered  as  elements  peculiar  to  the  commercial  system;  or  only 
accidents  traceable  to  particular  and  transitory  causes  ?  If  the 
former  supposition  be  the  truth,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
faci,  that  these  periods  of  occasional  and  urgent  distress  occur  in 
earlier,  as  well  as  in  later  times ;  anterior  to  the  extension  of  Bri- 
tish industry,  as  well  as  contemporaneously  with  that  extension, 
— and  amongst  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers; in  Sussex,  as  well  as  in  Lancashire;  in  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands,  as  well  as  at  Paisley  and  the  West  Hiding? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  melancholy  scenes  which  we  have  described, 
the  unemployed  and  suffering  manufacturer  pcefers  any  alter- 
native to  that  of  being  sent  back  to  the  agricultural  parish 
from  which  he  had  endgrated?     *  It  may  be  matter  of  ques- 

*  lion  whether  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  manufactu- 

*  ring  labourers  are  better  or  worse  than  those  belonging  to  the 

*  agricultural  condition ;    but  there   can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

*  former  are  preferred  by  the  operative.  In  the  present  severe 
'  pressure  of  commercial  distress;  there  are  scores,  and  probably 
'  hundreds,  of  workmen  whom  the  authorities  would  gladly  send 
'  back  to  their  parishes,  if  they  could  bring   them  under  the 
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<  legal  description  of  paupers ;  but  these  men  submit  to  tbe 

*  pressure  of  hunger  with  an  iron  endurance  which  nothing  can 

*  bend,  rather  than  be  carried  back  to  an  agriculti^l  district.* — 
{Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts^  p.  8.)  The  same  feet 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners at  Stockport: — George  Wallett,  a  labourer,  who,  with  a 
wife  and  six  children,  had  been  eight  weeks  out  of  employment, 
and  who  had  pawned  spade,  scythe,  cloak,  shawls,  and  gowns, 
stated  that  he  had  emigrated  from  Buckinghamshire  to  Hyde, 
where,  till  the  stoppage  of  work,  the  family  had  *  been  wonder- 

*  ful  well/     *  They  had  done  better  in  provisions,  and  wore  out 

*  more  clothes,  than  in  the  country.     Tneir  cottage  in  Bucks  was 

*  not  so  good  as  the  one  they  were  then  in.     The  woman  said,  if 

*  she  returned  there,  she  would  be  double  in  a  week  from  cold.' — 
(P.  208.)  This  is  in  fact  a  practical  confirmation,  in  our  days,  of  the 
shrewd  observation  made  by  Defoe  in  his  *  Plan  of  the  English 

*  Commerce,'  where  he  describes  the  effect  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.     *  This  alters  the 

*  case  ;  the  family  feels  it ;  they  feed  better ;  are  clothed  warmer ; 

*  and  do  not  so  often  or  so  easily  fall  into  distress.     The  father 

*  gets  them  food,  the  mother  clothing,  and,  as  they  grow  up,  they 
^  do  not  run  away  to  be  footmen  or  soldiers,  or  sell  themselves 

*  to  the  plantations  to  avoid  the  gaol  or  the  gallows.' 

But  we  shall  be  told  to  look  at  the  statistical  tables,  and  to 
compare  the  mortality,  and  the  mean  duration  of  human  life,  in 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts.  We  admit  the 
comparison  to  be  unfavourable  to  a  certain  extent;  though  we 
have  shown,  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  that  it  is  far  from  being 
universally  so.  Even  here,  we  find  some  cause  for  consolation. 
Here,  if  the  evil  is  more  strongly  marked,  the  remedy  is  obvious 
and  more  easily  applied.   Mr  Chadwick,  in  his  valuable  *  Report 

*  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  People,'  states  very  graphi- 
cally— *  the  deaths  during  one  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  by 

*  endemic  and  contagious  diseases,  including  fever,  typhus  and 

*  scarlatina,  amounted  to  56,461.    The  great  proportion  of  these 

*  are  proved  to  be  preventible.     It  is  as  if  the  whole  county  of 

*  Westmoreland,  now  containing  56,469  souls,  were  to  be  de- 

*  populated  in  one  year.  The  annual  slaughter  in  England  and 
^  Wales,  from  preventible  cases  of  typhus,  which  attacks  persons 

*  in  the  vigour  of  life,  appears  to  be  double  what  was  suffered  by 

*  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.' — {Report^  p.  3.) 
Now,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  reading  this  most  interesting 
report  to  doubt,  but  that  the  increased  mortality,  whether  shown 
in  town  or  country,  may  be  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  reduced 
by  good  draining,  sewerage,  supplies  of  water,  and  all  those 
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elements  of  improvement  which  it  is,  ip  most  ipatances,  more 
easy  to  provide  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  Whig  govern- 
ment, and  Lord  Normanby  more  especially,  deserve  our  most 
cordial  gratitude  for  the  pains  taken  on  this  subject.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  unquestionable  that  where  disease  prevails  in  towns, 
there,  medical  assistance,  hospital  treatment,  and  charitable  relief, 
are  all  most  available.  A  county  infirmary  or  hospital  may  be 
governed  on  the  best  principles,  and  supported  with  the  most 
generous  benevolence;  but  if  it  is  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
village  in  which  disease  has  broken  out,  these  charitable  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  of  much  practical  advantage  to  the  afflicted. 
Not  so  in  a  great  town ; — there  the  doors  of  the  public  charities 
are  eVer  open,  and  the  numerous  class  of  medical  men  are  ready 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  benevolent  zeal  to  relieve  the 
distressed. 

In  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  manufacturing  population 
are  more  intelligent  and  intellectual  than  the  agricultural  class, 
We  know  that  we  have  some  high  authorities  against  us*  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  and  more  recently  M.  De  TocqueviUe,  seem  to  consider 
that  it  is  the  necessary  eitect  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  of  the 
extended  use  of  machinery,  to  lower  the  human  mind.  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  this  as  erroneous,  not  only  upon  general  grounds, 
but  on  the  evidence  of  fact.  It  is  true  that  a  man  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  putting  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  cannot  be  as  intel- 
ligent as  a  mountaineer,  whose  intellect  is  sharpened  by  a  greater 
variety  of  employments.  But  the  question  is  not  thus  fairly 
stated.  The  workman  at  Gloucester  does  not  pass  his  day  in 
thinking  only  of  the  head  of  a  pin  ;  he  learns  to  perform  his  ope- 
rations by  mere  manual  dexterity,  and  without  thinking  on  the 
subject  at  all ;  his  mind  is  thus  left  free,  and  is  frequently  employed 
on  other  things.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  workmen 
were  able  to  read  whilst  discharging  a  function  purely  mechani- 
cal. Wc  recollect  to  have  seen  one  of  the  Parts,  periodically 
uhlished,  even  of  such  a  work  as  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
ying  open  on  the  working  place  of  an  artizan*  In  various  in- 
stances, one  workman,  out  of  many,  may  be  9een  emoloyed  in 
reading  aloud  to  a  circle  of  industrious  listeners.  But  this  is  not 
all :  «  The  action  of  the  very  machine  with  which  the  workman 

*  becomes  familiar,  is  a  constant  lesson  to  human  ingenuity.     It  (^ 

*  shows  what  that  ingenuity  has  done,  and  suggests  what  it  may,^' 

*  do.     Less  demand  may  bo  made  on  the  manual  skill  of  the 

*  mechanic,  but  that  does  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from  being 

*  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  ingenious  operations.     If  an  old 

*  man,  be  will  know  something  of  the  history  of  his  craft,  and  of 

*  others  carried  op  before  him ;  J^nd  in  many  ca§es  his  mind  will 
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<  be  a  chronicle  of  the  inventions  which  have  so  greatly  changed 

*  the  processes  of  manufacture  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 
>  *  He  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  his  country, 
,  *  and  he  necessarily  hears  much  concerning  the  skill  and  energy 
'  '  of  other  countries.     In  his  mind  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  pro- 

*  gression,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  peasant,  who,  whatever 
/  *  he  may  see  of  change  in  his  implements,  is  disposed  to  look 

*  on  matters  about  him  as  doomed  to  be,  in  the  main,  as  they 

*  have  been.' — {Age  of  Great  Cities^  p.  159.)  Again,  we  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  in  proportion  as  an  immediate 
reward  for  ingenuity  or  industry  is  afforded  to  men,  in  that  same 
proportion  will  those  faculties  be  encouraged  and  developed.  How 
seldom  is  it  that  the  mere  agricultural  labourer  can  rise  much 
above  his  condition,  if  he  can  rise  at  all?  What  efforts  on  his 
part  can  raise  him  to  the  condition  of  a  farmer  ?  And  he  might 
as  soon  think  of  being  metamorphosed  into  a  pheasant  as  into  a 
country  squire.  It  is  not  so  with  the  mechanist  or  manufacturer. 
The  Watts',  Ark  Wrights',  and  Peels'  race,  not  only  rise  to  com- 
petence, and  even  to  wealth,  but  they  take  their  places  amongst 
the  first  of  their  contemporaries,  whether  statesmen  or  philoso- 
phers. They  bequeath  the  treasures  of  principalities  to  their 
children,  and  become  the  legislators  and  rulers  of  nations.  Most 
just  are  the  observations  of  Mr  Moreton,  in  his  work  on  Civiliza- 
tion, that  *it  is  the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  grades  in 

*  society  that  enable  the  poor  man  to  rise  in  wealth.     The  same 

*  talents,  energy,  and  perseverance  that  have  raised  him  the  first 

*  step  above  his  original  condition,  may  enable  him  to  surmount 

*  the  second ;  but  if  that  first  step  had  been  beyond  his  reach  in 
^  his  original  condition,  he  must  permanently  have  remained.'  ^ 

Another  active  instrument  of  good  is  to  be  found  in  what 
has  been  well  called  *  the  sympathy  of  numbers*  by  one  who  has 
shown  how  naturally  and  beautifully  Christian  benevolence  blends 
itself  with  true  philosophy.  No  one  was  better  qualified  to  es- 
timate this  great  agency  than  Dr  Chalmers ;  he  knew  that  the 
effective  strength  of  men  in  combination  was  rather  the  product, 
than  the  sum,  of  their  separate  powers.  The  same  fact  is  well 
illustrated  by  Dr  Vaughan.  He  observes,  *  As  men  congregate 
^  in  large  numbers,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  strong  should  act  as 

*  an  impetus  on  the  weak.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  pressure 
^  of  numbers  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  intelligence.  It  is  a  mis- 
'  take  to  suppose  that  minds  of  the  same  class  possess  no  more 

*  power  collectively  than  they  do  separately.'— (P.  151.) 


♦  Civilization,     By  Hoa.  A.  Moreton,  p.  46, 
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All  these  observations,  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less 
theoretical,  are  fully  confirmed  when  we  compare  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  population,  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
children  receiving  instruction;  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given; 
and  the  result  of  their  education  as  shown  by  the  state  of  morality. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
of  higher  qualification  will  be  found  in  towns,  where  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  greater  than  in  the  country,  the*  attendance 
of  those  scholars  more  constant  and  regular,  and  consequently 
the  remuneration  of  the  instructors  greater  and  more  certain. 

*  In  towns,'  observes  Dr  Vaughan,  *  where  numbers  may  be  more^ 

*  easily  collected,  masters  find  a  better  reward  for  their  toil ;  and  ) 

*  the  practice  of  teaching  on  a  large  scale  brings  with  it  a  greater 

*  proficiency  in  the  art  ot  teaching.' — (P.  153.)  There  will  also 
be  a  more  vigilant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  committees  of 
management,  patrons,  and  subscribers  ;  and  it  is  in  towns  we  shall 
find  that  which  is  the  best  security  for  all  improvement ; — the  com^ 
petition  of  other  schools  will  there  be  in  constant  and  effective 
operation.  The  village  schoolmaster,  or  the  dame  who  has  given 
to  Sheustone  the  original  of  his  admirable  portrait,  are  both 
monopolists  in  their  way ;  so  the  education  which  they  offer  must 
be  in  most  cases  accepted,  whatever  be  its  worth  or  its  worthless- 
less,  or  else  the  children  must  be  neglected  altogether.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  populous  town.  There,  a  rivalry  will  arise  between  the 
National  and  the  British  schools;  the  Churchman  and  the  Dissen- 
ter will  vie  with  each  other ;  and  a  system  of  inspection,  public 
ejcaminations,  and  distribution  of  prizes,  will  become  the  legiti- 
mate and  useful  means  of  canvassing  for  subscribers.  In  a  late 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  is  stated, 
that  out  of  41,017  individuals  visited  by  the  Herefordshire 
Bible  Society,  24,222  only  were  able  to  read ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  agricultural  population  of  England 
are  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  Villages  are  named  as 
containing  1000,  1500,  and  2000  inhabitants,  yet  destitute  of 
any  school.  The  National  Society,  which  U  the  organ  of 
the  Church,  informs  us  in  one  of  its  publications,  that  *  In 

*  many  places  containing  thousands  of  families,  whose  parents 

*  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  no  provision  what- 

*  ever  exists   for  the  education  of  children   according  to  the 

*  principles  of  that  Church.'  The  evidence  given  by  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  and  the  Revising  Barristers  is  precisely  to 
the  same  effect.  Overseers,  parish  ofiScers,  and  even  vestry  clerks, 
are  stated  to  be  in  many  cases  wholly  incompetent  to  perform 
their  duties,  from  their  dense  and  aUnost  hopeless  ignorance. 
Mr  Villiers  gives  one  most  striking  example  of  this  absence  of 
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the  commonest  principles  of  knowledg^e.  He  mentions  the  case 
of  an  overseer  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  who  yet  was  entrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  rates  to  the  amount  of  L.7000  per 
annum.  The  state  of  Leicestershire  is  a  still  more  apposite 
illustration  of  our  own  argument.  This  county,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  partly  manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural. 
A  Revising  Barrister,  informs  us, — *  I  found  great  diflSculty  in 

*  revising  tqe  lists,  owing  to  the  illiterate  character  of  the  over- 

*  seers   m   many   parishes.     Three  or  four  lists  were   unsign- 

*  ed,  none  of  the  overseers  being  able  to  write ;  and  as  many 

*  more  were  signed  only  by  one  overseer.     I  found  the  over- 

*  seers  at  Loughborough,  Castle  Donnington,  Melton,  and  Ash- 

*  by,  extremely  intelligent  men ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

*  country,  where  the  population  is  exclusively  agricultural,  I  met 

*  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  I  was  utterly  unprepared  to  find 

*  in  a  civilized  country.' — {^Poor-Law  Report^  pp.  282-286) 

This  result  is  further  illustrated  by  the  demand  for  literary  pro- 
ductions.    Dr  Taylor  informs  us,  that  Lancashire  is  generally 

*  considered  by  publishers  as  the  most  book  buying  county  in  Eng- 

*  land;  and  that  the  depression  of  manufactures  is  always  followed 

*  by  a  most  depressing  eflFect  on  literature.' — (P.  276.)     *  Even 

*  now,'  observes  Dr  Vaughan,  (p.  141,)  *  the  multitude  who  are 

*  employed  in  making  contributions  to  our  popular  literature,  look 

*  to  find  their  readers  much  more  among  traders  and  artizans, 

*  than  among  farmers  and  peasants.'  Nor  is  the  character  of  the 
books  generally  sought  for,  and  preferred,  calculated  to  justify  any 
suspicion  or  alarm.     *  The  books  generally  found  in  the  manu- 

*  facturers'  dwellings  are  on  religious  subjects;  next  to  the  Bible, 

*  Thomas  a-Kempis  is  the  greatest  favourite  among  the  people  of 

*  Lancashire.     Nowhere  did  I  see  a  book  of  immoral,  or  even  of 

*  questionable  tendency,  unless  the  writings  of  the  Mormonites 

*  can  be  so  considered.' — (  Tour^  p.  34.)  In  a  Charge,  delivered  in 
1834,  the  most  just  and  enlightened  principles  for  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  are  laid  down  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  But 
how  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  reduce  these  principles  to 
practice  in  a  country  village,  than  in  a  great  city,  and  amidst  a 
dense  and  industrious  population?  *  neligion,*  observes  the 
learned  Prelate,  *  ought  to  make  the  groundwork  of  all  educa- 

*  tion.     But  I  believe  the  lessons  of  religion  will  not  be  ren- 

*  dered  less  impressive,  or  eflPectual,  by  being  interspersed  with 

*  reading  of  a  different  kind.     The  Bible  will  not  be  read  with 

*  less  interest  if  history,  for  example,  and  geography,  and  the 

*  elements  of  useful  and  practical  science,  be  suffered  to  take  their 

*  turn  in  the  circle  of  daily  instruction.     On  the  contrary,  I  see 

*  no  reason  why  the  education  given  to  the  poor  should  differ 
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*  from  the  education  given  to  their  superiors  more  widely  than  the 

*  different  circumstances  of  their  conditions  in  life  render  abso- 

*  lutely  necessary.'  This  outline  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  present  to  fill  up,  in  a  poor  and  remote  agricultural 
village  school  in  Buckinghamshire  or  Devonshire;  it  would  there 
be  as  easy  to  find  a  phoenix  as  a  schoolmaster  competent  to  in- 
struct in  *  geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  useful  and 

*  practical  science;'  but  a  school,  founded  and  conducted  on  the 
Bishop  of  London's  principles,  might  with  ease  be  established 
in  any  one  of  our  great  towns,  where  its  usefulness  would  at  once 
be  appreciated,  no  less  by  the  scholars  than  by  their  parents. 

If,  nowever,  it  could  be  proved  that  morals  were  depraved, 
and  that  crime  had  increased  among  the  manufacturing)  as  com- 
pared with  the  agricultural  population,  we  might  distrust  the 
soundness  of  our  past  reasoning,  or  the  correctness  of  our  princi- 
ples. But  this  we  more  than  doubt.  We  should  remember, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  measure  immorality  or  crime  according  to 
the  space  it  covers,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
amongst  whom  it  prevails.  We  are  not  estimating  the  virtue  of 
a  square  mile  of  territory,  but  the  virtue  of  a  given  number  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  London 
more  immoral  now  than  it  formerly  was,  because  more  offences  are 
committed  to  the  west  of  Temple  Bar  than  when  the  village  of 
Charing  stood  alone ;  when  Thorny  Island  contained  little  more 
than  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster;  and  when  that 
was  a  waste  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  rich  and  populous 
borough  of  Marylebone.  The  same  observations  apply  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts.  Within  an  area  of  sixty-six 
square  miles,  forming  a  circle  round  Manchester,  of  which  the 
radius  is  not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  Exchange,  the  popu- 
lation  exceeds  350,000.  It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  compare 
,the  crime  of  Manchester  with  the  area  of  sixty-six  square  miles, 
and  not  with  the  350,000  inhabitants.  It  is  stated  by  Dr  Taylor, 
that  about  40,000  persons  arrive  weekly  at  Manchester  by  various 
conveyances.  This  fluctuating  population  cannot  but  increase 
the  number  of  offences.  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  Manchester  by  Sir  Charles  8haw,  the  able 
officer  charged  with  the  peace  of  the  district,  exhibits  the  true 
results  in  a  most  striking  manner.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are 
very  unfortunately  at  Manchester,  as  elsewhere,  the  days  most 
prolific  of  crime.  From  the  22d  of  January  to  the  15th  of  June 
1842,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  on  those  days  was 
646  :  320  of  these  persons  had  each  been  out  of  employment  for 
more  than  eight  months  on  an  average.  Of  this  whole  number, 
it  is  stated  by  Dr  Taylor,  again  referring  to  Sir  Charies  Shaw's 
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authority,  that  no  more  than  seventeen  were  factory  work-people. 
The  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Parkinson,  one  of  the  resi- 
dent clergy  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  was  to  the  same  effect. 
^  If  we  strike  an  average  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  the 

*  population  of  other  districts,  we  shall  find  that  the  morality  of 
^  this  district  will  not  be  below  that  of  the  most  primitive  agri- 
'  cultural  population.  A  great  portion*  of  the  immorality  is  com- 
^  mitted  by  those  who  have  been  already  nursed  in  crime  in  dis- 

*  tricts  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  more  innocent  than  our  own ; 

*  and  these  are  apparently  added  to  the  numbers  of  those  who 
'  swell  our  police  reports ;   not  so  much  because  we  hold  out 

*  greater  facilities  in  rearing  them,  i^  that  they  are  apprehended 

*  by  the  superior  vigilance  of  our  police.' — {Tour^  p.  19.)  We 
shall  only  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  one  additional  witness,  Mr 
Tuffaell,  the  factory  commissioner.  This  most  intelligent  and 
humane  enquirer,  after  having  closely  examined  the  rectors  of  St 
John's  and  St  Paul's,  Manchester,  the  chaplain  of  the  jail,  and 
various  dissenting  ministers  acquainted  with  the  factory  population, 
has  stated  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  ^  the  whole  current 
^  of  testimony  goes  to  prove,  that  the  charges  made  against  cot- 
^  ton  factories,  on  the  ground  of  immorality,  are  calumnies.' — 
{Age  of  Great  Cities,  p.  234.)  We  purposely  rest  our  case  on 
this  affirmative  testimony;  abstaining  from  the  more  invidious 
task  of  making  extracts  from  the  Report  on  the  constabulary, 
(pp.  70,  72,  73,  78,  109,  and  126,)  for  a  description  of  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Believing,  as  we  do  most  sincerely,  that  the  moral  good  which 
we  have  described  as  existing  among  the  manufacturers,  and, 
above  all,  that  a  patient  fortitude  exhibited  under  the  severest 
trials,  could  never  have  been  produced  by  any  influence  less 
powerful  than  that  of  deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  this  inference  fully  confirmed  by  Dr 
Taylor's  direct  testimony. — *  In  the  house  of  the  needy  and 

*  the  afflicted,  I  have  found  the  Bible  the  last  piece  of  furniture 
'  remaining.     I  have  heard  the  miserable  proclaim  the  patience 

*  they  had  learned  from  its  precepts,  and  the  consolation  they  had 

*  derived  from  its  promises.     If  any  man  doubted  the  benefits 

*  which  Christianity  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  he  would  be 

*  cured  of  his  scepticism  by  witnessing  its  soothing  influence  on 

*  the  distress  and  suffering  of  Lancashire.' — (P.  302.) 

Are  these  the  men,  we  would  ask,  whose  interests  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  whose  characters  are  to  be  reviled?  Are  we  to 
treat  but  as  a  necessary  evil  at  best,  those  industrious  classes 
who  furnished  to  our  country  in  war  the  means  to  preserve  her 
own  liberties,  to  assert  her  national  glory,  and  to  rescue  Europe 
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from  the  horrors  of  a  withering  military  despotism,  and  who,  in 
peace,  have  added  to  our  wealth,  our  comforts,  and  our  civiliza- 
tion ?  And  on  what  pretence,  we  would  also  ask,  are  they  to  be 
abandoned  and  sacrificed  ?  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  a  preference  for 
the  agricultural  interest?  On  what  principle  is  that  interest, 
however  great  and  important,  entitled  to  any  such  preference  ? 
Even  if  it  were  just  for  the  landed  aristocracy  to  claim  such 
a  preference,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Is  not  the  folly 
which  we  are  disposed  to  commit,  at  least  equal  to  the  crime  ? 
We  would  entreat  the  attention  of  the  country  gentlemen  to 
the  following  consideration,  which  we  do  think  ought  to  make 
them  consent  to  free  trade  even  on  their  owi\  exclusive  prin- 
ciples. We  entreat  them  to  consider  their  own  interests.  It  is 
observed  by  a  great  philosopher,  that  *  when  a  nation  abounds 

*  in  manufactures,  the  proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farm- 
'  erSf  study  agriculture  as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  indus- 

*  try  and  attention.  The  superfluity  which  arises  from  their 
^  labour  is  not  lost,  but  is  exchanged  with  manufactures  for 
'  those  commodities  which  men's  luxury  makes  them  covet,' — 
{Harness  Essays.)  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston's  system  of  Drainage 
has  a  connexion  as  certain,  though  not  so  direct,  with  our  ma- 
nufactures as  with  our  agriculture.  Dr  Paley  puts  this  doctrine 
still  more  clearly.     *  A  watch,*  he  observes,   *  may  be  a  very 

*  unnecessary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet,  if  the 

*  peasant  will  till  the  ground  to  obtain  a  watch,  the  true  design 

*  of  trade  is  answered ;  and  the  \^tchmaker,  whilst  he  polishes 
'  the  case  or  files  the  wheels,  is  contributing  to  the  production  of 

*  com  as  effectually,  though  not  as  directly,  as  if  he  handled  the 

*  spade  and  held  the  plough.' — {Moral  Philosophy,)  Those  agri- 
culturists who  come  under  the  description  of  ^  men  of  one  idea,' 
may  not  very  clearly  apprehend  this  indirect  interest,  and  may 
require  an  argument  less  complex.     It  can  easily  be  furnished. 

*  Every  region  that  has  become  the  home  of  great  cities,  has  be- 

*  come  the  home  of  an  improved  agriculture.  This  has  resulted 
'  in  part  from  wealth,  but  still  more  from  mechanical  or  scientific 

*  skill.  -When  the  landowners  regard  cities  with  jealousy,  and 
'  are  employed  in  defaming  them,  and  in  endeavouring  to  reduce 

*  them  to  a  state  of  weakness,  they  become  chargeable  with  the 

*  baseness  of  ingratitude,  or   the   madness  of  self-destruction. 

*  Lands  which  bring  forth  an  hundred-fold  in  the  place  of  thirty- 

*  fold,  they  owe  to  the  science  of  cities;  and  sales  which  give  them 

*  a  high  price  for  their  produce  in  place  of  a  low  one,  they  owe 

*  to  the  wealth  of  cxixQ^'— [Age  of  Great  Cities^  p.  109.)  The 
converse  of  this  truth  has  received  its  illustration  during  the  last 
six  months.  The  great  fall  in  the  principal  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  has  been  attributed  by  some  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  flat- 
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terers,  as  well  as  by  many  of  bis  mutinous  troops,  to  tbe  new  Tiariff. 
We  trace  it,  almost  exclusively,  to  tbe  check  put  upon  our  com- 
merce. The  manufacturers  do  not  consume  our  agricultural 
produce,  solely  because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  Tbe  fall 
of  prices  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  But  let  us  revert  to 
the  more  consolatory  side  of  the  question,  and  enquire  how 
the  establishment  and  progress  of  manufactures  have  increa3ed 
the  value  of  land  ?  A  part  of  Lancashire,  valued  to  the  land- 
tax  in  1692  at  L.169,  is  now  assessed  at  L.93,916.  One  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  progressive  improvement  is  that 
of  the  forest  of  Rosendale  in  Lancashire.  The  description  of 
the  change  in  that  district  is  given  admirably  in  Dr  Taylor's 
work,  to  which  we  have  so  largely  referred.  He  states,  that 
in  the  populous  parts  of  Kosendaie  forest,  ^  land  is  rented  at 

*  6d.  and  6Jd.  per  square  yard,  being  L.121  to  L.131  per  acre; 
^  being  a  larger  sum  than  was  paid  for  the  whole  forest  of  13,300 

*  acres  in  the  reign  of  James  I.*  The  statement  of  Mr  Henry 
Ashworth,  in  a  statistical  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, informs  us,  that  ^manufacturing  industry  has  extended  its 
^  influence  to  all  the  farming  neighbourhood,  raising  the  rental 

*  of  moor  land  in  some  cases  1500,  and  in  others  as  much  as  3000 

*  per  cent.^  The  dependence  of  the  agricultural  on  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  may  perhaps  be  still  better  exemplified  by  re- 
ferring to  articles  not  affected  by  the  late  changes  of  custom  duty 
— such  as  cheese  and  butter.  Some  of  the  Cheshire  dairy  farmers 
stated  to  Dr  Taylor,  that  they -had  not  discovered  this  inseparable 
dependency  of  the  two  interests,  *  till  the  closing  of  a  mill  in  their 

*  neighbourhood  deprived  them  of  all  their  best  customers.   Since 

*  these  bad  times,'  they  abided,  *  they  had  tutned  to  the  making  of 

*  cheese,  as  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  fresh  milk  or  but- 

*  ter.     The  cheese  manufacture  had  however  proved  a  losing 

*  trada* — (P.  87.)  In  South  Lancashire  the  same  conviction  seems 
to  have  been  brought  home  to  the  farmers;  they  felt  that  the  con- 
tinued manufacturing  distress  must  involve  them  in  diflSculties,  if 
the  poverty  of  the  artizans  and  workmen  closed  the  markets 
against  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  ;  particularly  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter.  Every  farmer  with  whom  Dr  Taylor  conversed  in 
South  Lancashire,  is  stated  to  have  participated  in  these  fears, 

*  and  to  have  cursed  themselves  very  heartily  for  having  been  such 

*  blockheads  as  to  vote  for  supporters  of  the  corn-laws  at  the  last 

*  election.* — (  Tiw^,  p,  147.)  Nor  let  the  country  gentlemen  think 
that  these  disastrous  consequence  h  to  their  own  interests  are  con« 
fined  within  the  limits  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  They 
extend  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  herrings  of  Sutherland,  the  wools  of  Sussex,  the  butter  of 
Coik,  and  the  malt  of  Herts  and  Essex,  afford  a  standard  by 
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which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  industry  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

We  may  perhaps  be  asked,  by  some  friends  of  the  present 
Government,  whether  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  in 
the  last  session,  do  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  those  great  inte- 
rests for  which  we  have  been  pleading  ?  To  a  certain  extent  they 
do ;  but  not  in  a  tnu(;h  greater  degree  than  the  power  of  Dame 
Partington's  mop  in  checking  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  •  We  admit 
that,  if  we  could  reduce  to  practice  the  principles  avowed  both 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr  Gladstone,  we  should  have  nothing 
more  and  nothing  better  to  ask  for,  in  the  way  of  commercial  le- 
gislation. But,  alas !  the  finished  and  highly-varnished  pictures 
exhibited  by  these  two  eminent  artists,  diner  essentially  from  their 
masterly  cartoons.     The  *  Last  Judgment'  of  Michael  Angelo 
copied  in  enamel  by  Petitot,  could  not  be  a  more  signal  misap- 
plication of  the  powers  of  art.     The  speeches  and  declarations 
of  Mr  Huskisson  in  former  times,  liberal  as  they  were,  were 
also  most  cautious  and  guarded.     That  distinguished  statesman 
was  ever  careful  that  his  legislation  should  more  than  fulfil  the 
expectations  he  excited  and  the  promises  which  he  made ;  and 
that   interests   should   not   be  unnecessarily  disturbed  by   the 
apprehension  of  measures  new  and  unexplained.     But  in  the 
last  session,  the  declarations  of  Ministers  were  made  to  satisfy 
the  free-traders ;  their  measures  were  pared  down  to  content,  if  it 
was  possible,  the  friends  of  monopoly  and  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection.    To  the  one  party  it  might  have  been  said,  How  much 
we  promise !  to  the  other.  How  very  little  we  perform !     The 
movement  is  all  in  the  right  direction ;  but  the  motion  is  so 
slow  as  to  make  it  uncertain  whether  we  are  ever  to  reach  our 
journey's  end.  In  these  instances,  delays  are  not  only  dangerous, 
but  fatal;  and  whilst  the  timid  physician  hesitates,  the  patient 
dies.     As  Lord  John  Russell  very  happily  expressed  it,  the  Tariff 
disturbs  every  thing  and  settles  nothing.     It  has  irritated  one 
interest  without  relieving  the  other.     It  has  left  all  men  in  ex- 
pectation of  further  and  impending  changes,  and  without  confi- 
dence in  the  permanency  of  any  part  of  our  commercial  system ; 
and  whilst  all  pretensions  to  consistency  have  been  abandoned 
by  our  Ministers,   no  national  advantage  has  been  gained  to 
repay  them  for  these  personal  sacrifices.     The  former  Corn-Law 
had  acted  to  the  alternate  injury  of  the  grower  and  consumer. 
The  present  Law  has  proved  that  it  retains  both  these  evils,  not- 
withstanding the  change  in  the  scale.     1  he  new  Act  has  also 
introduced,  or  at  least  greatly  aggravated,  another  evil.     It  has 

tjroduced  a  wider  spread  of  commercial  ruin,  a  greater  number  of 
>ankruptcie9,  heavier  loss  of  capital,  than  ever  before  took  place 
in  the  corn  trade.    Perhaps  this  was  intended  to  remove  the 
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imputation  that  the  bill  was  confined  and  partial  in  its  injustice  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  merchants  of  England  were  included  with 
the  other  suflFering  classes.  We  believe  that  the  commercial 
losses  sustained  during  a  few  short  weeks,  cannot  have  been 
much  less  than  L.3,000,000.  To  complete  the  whole,  our  suf- 
fering manufactures  and  depressed  commerce  are  visited  with 
an  Income-Tax  in  time  of  peace ;  and  yet,  in  place  of  the 
overflowing  Exchequer  promised  to  us  as  one  of  the  many 
blessings  of  a  Tory  Government,  and  as  some  compensation  for 
these  many  and  grievous  sacrifices,  the  deficiency  of  our  income 
to  meet  our  expenditure  is  now  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
the  days  of  the  most  calumniated  and  reviled  of  the  late  Whig 
Ministers !  From  the  certificate  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt,  it  appears  that  the  deficit  in  the 
month  of  October  exceeded  L.2,500,000.  We  have  since  seen  the 
Treasury  accounts,  as  published  on  the  5th  January.  The  quar- 
ter's revenue  exhibits  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year,  of  L  900,000  at  the  least.  We  very  much 
fear  that  our  anticipation  of  the  utter  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
scheme  of  finance  will  be  more  than  realized. 

Truly,  it  is  not  to  measures  like  these  that  we  can  look  for 
our  deliverance,  or  even  for  our  relief.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  . 
seek  a  remedy?  We  reply  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  Let 
the  Legislature  adopt  with  decision,  and  without  delay,  such 
measures  as  will  give  the  freest  scope  to  our  national  industry. 
Let  our  commerce  be  relieved  from  those  injurious  shackles  which, 
under  the  false  pretences  of  protection,  cramp  and  fetter  where 
they  do  not  mutilate  or  utterly  destroy.  If  our  poorer  country- 
men must  suflfer  from  the  calamity  of  high-priced  food,  let  the  mis- 
fortune be  attributable  to  the  elements;  to  a  want  of  agricultural 
skill;  to  some  natural  contingency;  or,  in  short,  to  any  thing 
rather  than  to  impolitic  acts  of  a  I^arliament  in  which  landholders 
form  the  great  majority.  If  our  manufacturers  must  find  their 
profits  abridged,  let  this  be  placed  to  the  account  of  hostile  Tariffs 
or  changes  of  fashion,  but  not  to  our  own  mistaken  commercial 
policy.  Wait  not  too  long  for  the  formalities  of  commercial 
treaties,  or  the  concession  of  reciprocal  advantages.  Having,  for 
the  last  century,  set  to  all  other  commercial  countries  the  exam- 

f)le  of  mistaken  selfishness,  let  us  for  once  try  the  experiment  of 
eading  the  way  in  a  course  not  less  wise  than  it  is  generous.  Be 
assured  that  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  action,  are  but  modifications  of  one  great 
fundamental  truth,  and  that  all  must  be  maintained  or  all  risked : 
they  stand  or  fall  together.  Deal  largely  and  nobly  with  the 
question  of  colonization ;  not  by  the  commonplace  and  ineffectual 
expedient  of  discriminating  duties,  but  by  a  well-regulated  system 
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of  encoaragetnenty  which  shall  aid  your  children  to  plant  the  Bri* 
tishstandard  in  other  lands.  Although  youmay hope,  not  unreason- 
ably,  that  in  other  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  the  consump- 
tion of  your  manufactures  may  increase  five-fold  within  ten  years, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  may  become  con- 
sumers of  your  produce  to  the  annual  amount  of  L.2,000,000, 
count  this  but  as  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  you  seek  to 
attain.  Think  of  the  mighty  prerogative  which  permits  Britain 
to  extend  her  liberty,  her  domestic  habits,  her  morals,  her  li- 
terature, and  her  religion,  over  regions  now  scarcely  inhabited. 
Retrench  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  thus  obtain  the  right 
to  repeal  your  newly-imposed  and  most  iniquitous  burdens.  Least 
of  all  neglect  the  higher  duties  of  the  State  ;•— enlighten  your  peo- 
ple ;  make  your  education  worthy  of  its  name — neither  sectarian 
nor  unspiritualized,  but  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  is  the  theory 
of  your  free  constitution,  and  training  the  young  in  knowledge, 
in  virtue,  and  in  piety.  It  is  then  that  we  may  hope  to  see  it^ 
due  reward  and  encouragement  restored  to  industry,  and  hap- 
piness and  contentment  again  the  characteristics  of  our  land. 

But  even  if  all  that  public  opinion  could  demand  from  the  legis- 
lature were  fully  performed,  moral  obligations  equally  urgent  are 
imposed  on  individuals,  from  which  they  cannot  escape  with 
satisfaction  to  their  own  consciences,  or  with  safety  to  the  public. 
The  ties  which  ought  to  bind  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  workmen,  require  to  be  created  in  many  cases, 
and  strengthened  in  almost  all.  These  connexions  have  hitherto 
been,  unhappily,  considered  too  much  in  relation  to  profit  and  loss. 
To  adopt  here  the  words  of  Mr  Carlyle,  we  may  say,  ^  that  cash 

*  payment  should  not  grow  to  be  the  universal  nexus  of  men ;  it  is 

*  something  more  than  money  that  the  rich  must  expect  from  the 
'  poor.'  They  should  pay  the  poor  something  more  than  money 
likewise.  The  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  vast  labouring 
multitude,  who  are  toiling  around  us  for  their  subsistence,  should 
be  studied  and  cultivated ;  their  moral  nature  should  be  cared 
for ;  their  improvement  in  heart  and  spirit  should  be  looked  to. 
That  stability  of  copnexion  between  the  classes  to  which  the 
poet  and  the  visionary  refer  as  peculiar  to  the  feudal  times,  and 
to  which  they  would  willingly  revert,  may  be  introduced  in  forms 
more  appropriate  to  modern  social  life.  That  stability  was  in 
early  times  little  more  than  the  chain  of  slavery,  and  the  per- 
manence of  evil ;  in  its  latter  modification,  let  it  become  the  bond 
of  Christian  charity  and  of  reciprocal  good  offices. 

That  these  feelings  govern  and  influence  many  of  the  intelli- 
gent men  who  have  vested  their  capital  in  our  Factories,  we  are 
well  aware.     Of  this  fact,  interesting  examples  are  given  in 

you  txxvn.  no.  clv.  p 
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the  Notes  to  Dr  Taylor's  *  Tour,'  which,  if  our  space  admitted, 
we  should  gladly  cite.  But  this  great  duty  was  never  better 
described  than  in  an  address  on  the  opening  of  his  Factory 
School,  delivered  by  a  master  manufacturer  to  his  assembled 
workmen  ; — an  address  which,  as  it  is  unpublished,  we  are  the 
more  ready  to  quote : — *  I  believe  that  in  communities  like  those 
'  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  few  things  would  more  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  individual  character — few  things  would 
add  more  to  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  each  and  all  of  us, 
thatt  a  vfery  great  increase  and  improvement  in  the  intercourse 
which  takes  placJe  between  employers  and  the  employed.  We 
ought  to  see  more  of  our  workmen,  and  they  more  of  us.  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  thus  becoming  better  acquainted,  each  party  would 
discover  much  that  it  would  be  useful  and  pleasing  for  them  to 
know.  I  believe  that  it  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  work-people  to  know  how  much  a  well-disposed  master 
really  cares  for  them,  and  for  all  their  interests.  I  know  that  it 
would  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  master,  if 
he  found  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  work-people,  that  his  power  of  being  useful  to 
them  would  increase  with  every  year.  We  have,  no  doubt, 
opportunities  of  learning  something  of  each  other  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  business.  But  much  more  than  this  is  want- 
ing to  enable  a  master  to  render  his  good-will  really  available 
to  his  people ;  to  afford  them  all  the  opportunities  within  his 
power  for  self-education,  and  the  culture  of  rational  and  useful 
tastes ;  and  to  obtain  from  them  such  confidence  as  will  make 
them  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance,  whenever  his  advice 
and  assistance  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.' 
With  this  increased  social  intercourse  should  be  combined  a 
regular  system  of  moral  training,  extending  far  beyond  that  in- 
struction which  is  often  little  more  than  a  mechanical  teaching  of 
letters.  The  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  this  duty  should  be 
performed,  is  well  described  in  the  same  excellent  address  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     *  The  whole  course  of  every 

*  man's  life  should  be  one  education ;  an  improvement  of  his 

*  whole  bdng  and  all  its  powers,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 

*  given  him  by  God — for  the  folfilment  of  his  duties  towards 

*  God  and  his  fellow-men.     When  we  think  that  we  have  com- 
^  pleted  our  educatioh  for  the  duties  and  the  businesses  of  this 

*  life,  we  have  still  much  in  which  we  may  improve  even  fbr 

*  these;  and  the  great  education  and  preparation  tor  abetter  life, 

*  the  raising  and  improving  of  our  whole  nature,  is  a  work  which, 

*  with  the  "wisest  and  best  man  who  ev^r  lived,  must  never  end 

*  as  long  as  life  is  in  him/     These  admirable  principles,  which, 
let  it  be  remembered,  were  neither  delivered  from  the  Pulpit 
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nor  the  Professor's  chair,  though  worthy  of  both,  but  from  the 
desk  of  a  man  of  business,  should  be  more  especially  applied  to 
practice,  where  the  labour  of  children  is  turned  to  proHt.  The 
obligation  should  there  be  cast  on  the  parent  and  the  employers 
tp  instruct  the  young  in  habits  of  religion  and  of  mental  applica- 
tion. The  factory  child  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  tool, 
or  a  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  a  time,  and  then  cast  aside 
when,  perhaps,  his  hands  may  have  outgrown  the  more  delicate 
processes  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  during  his  infant  years. 
These  duties  should  be  faithfully  and  earnestly  discharged ;  but 
if  not  so  discharged  by  individuals  voluntarily,  they  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  state.  No  ten  hours*  bill,  no  restriction 
on  the  general  power  of  employing  labour,  will  be  of  equal  use- 
fulness with  a  strict  and  undeviating  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  young  work-people  in  the  factories. 

We  conclude  by  reminding  our  readers  that  we  have  rot  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  any  special  encouragement  or  protection  for 
manufacturers.  All  beyond  fair  dealing  and  impartial  legisla- 
tion would  be  productive  of  evil.  We  have  not  sought  to  con- 
ceal or  to  extenuate  the  evils  and  the  risks  to  which  the  manufac- 
turing system  is  exposed.  But  we  hope  and  believe  that  those 
evils  may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wholly  averted.  Sure  we 
are,  however  it  may  be  found  that  under  tne  principles  of  free 
trade  some  dangers  must  still  continue,  yet,  that  with  our  system 
of  corn-laws  and  protecting  duties  there  cannot  be  any  safety. 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  us  that  we  trust  exclusively  to  the 
laisserfaire  principle,  by  which  indolence  or  selfishness  too  often 
seek  their  emancipation  from  duty  and  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  upon  strenuous,  but  enlightened  exertion  that  we  rely  for 
our  natibnal  safety.  We  demand  exertion  from  the  legislature, 
exertion  from  the  employer  of  labour,  exertion  from  the  working- 
classes.  But  we  demand  also,  justice,  forbearance,  and  charity 
from  all,  and  for  all.  Let  the  great  agencies  for  good  which  are 
within  our  reach,  be  brought  into  action ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  be  attended  by  more  than  an  earthly  blessing.  But  we 
must  not  presumptuously  attempt  to  counteract  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  in  its  varied  distribution  of  gifts ;  we  must  not 
daringly  try  to  break  into  fragments  the  system  of  the  universe, 
which,  by  contrasts  of  soils  and  cb'mates,  by  the  infinitely  diver- 
sified habits,  energies,  and  inclinations  of  men,  makes  the  inge- 
nuity of  each  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  all ;  and  renders 
commerce  not  only  the  source  of  civilization  and  of  wealth,  but 
likewise  the'  best  check  upon  the  ambition  of  prinoesj  and  the 
most  effectual  security  for  the  repose  of  the  world. 
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Art.  V II  I. — Beport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the 
steps  to  be  taiienfor  the  Restoration  of  the  ^Standards  of  Weight 
and  Measure,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  her  Majesty,  1841. 

THE  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  which  were  legalized  by 
the  Act  of  1824,*  ^for  ascertaining  and  establishing  uni- 
*  formity  in  Weights  and  Measures,'  were  lost,  or  irremediably 
injured  in  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Commission,  whose  Report  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1838, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Astronomer- Royal,  who  organized  all  their  proceedings, 
the  late  Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr  Francis  Daily,  Mr  Drinkwater  Bethune,  Mr  J. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheepshanks,  and  the  Rev. 
Professor  Peacock.  Their  Report  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  very  extensive  and  laborious  investigation;  and  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded,  much 
of  which  is  very  curious  and  valuable,  has  been  arranged  under 
the  several  heads  of  enquiry  by  the  Astronomer- Royal,  and 
printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Report. 

The  lost  standards  were  the  yard,  the  pound  troy,  the  impe- 
rial gallon,  with  their  various  derivative  multiples  and  sub- 
multiples.  Of  these,  the  yard  and  the  pound  troy  were  con- 
structed with  great  care  and  accuracy  in  1760,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Bird,  and  would  appear  to  have  embodied  the 
best  evidence  which  could  be  procured  of  the  values  of  the  stan- 
dards which  had  been  previously  in  use  in  the  Exchequer  and 
elsewhere ;  and  though  they  were  not  then  invested  with  legal  au- 
thority, (the  Bill  which  had  been  prepared  for  that  purpose  in 
1 761  having  never  passed  into  a  law,)  they  became  the  foundation 
of  all  the  measures  which  have  been  subsequently  used  in  this 
country,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  record  of  all  our  statistical  and 
philosophical  knowledge.  They  were  made  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Imperial  gallon — a  measure  of  more  modern  date — the 
legal  standards  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Act  of  1824, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  a  Commission  of  Weights 
and  Measures  appointed  in  1819,  and  which  included  amongst 
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its  members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  that 
age.* 

It  is  the  close  association  of  our  standards  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure with  the  vast  mass  of  facts  which  time  and  observation 
have  accumulated,  which  makes  the  tradition  of  their  values 
without  alteration  from  a^e  to  age,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
national  and  philosophical  importance.  For  securing  this  object, 
two  principal  plans  have  been  prepared.  The  one  is,  the  multi- 
plication and  careful  preservation  of  copies  of  existing  standards, 
as  accurate  as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  and  of  the  mechanical 
arts  will  allow ;  the  other,  the  determination  of  their  assigned 
relation  to  some  invariable  standard  in  nature — such  as  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  under  given  circumstances 
— or  the  length  of  a  degree,  or  of  an  entire  quadrant  of  the 
earth's  meridian :  it  is  the  second  of  these  methods  which  is 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1819,  and 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  following  clause^f  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  to  a  great  extent  founded  upon  it : — 

*  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  standard  yard,  if 

*  lost,  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  should  be  restor- 

*  ed  to  the  same  length,  by  reference  to  some  invariable  natural 

*  standard ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  Com- 

*  missioners  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 

*  ject  of  weights  and  measures,  that  the  said  yard,  hereby  declar- 

*  ed  to  be  the  imperial  standard  yard,  when  compared  with  a 
'  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a 

*  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  the  proportion  of  thirty- 
'  six  inches  to  thirty-nine  inches,  and  one  thousand  three  hun- 
'  dred  and  ninety-three  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  be  it 

*  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that,  if  any  time  hereafter,  the 

*  said  imperial  standard  yard  shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in  any 

*  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  shall  and 

*  may  be  restored  by  making,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 

*  High  Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea- 

*  sury  of  the  United  Kimgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 

*  any  three  of  them  for  the  time  being,  a  new  standard  yard, 

*  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  such  pendulum  as  aforesaid,  as 

*  the  said  imperial  standard  yard  bears  to  such  pendulum.' 

This  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum, 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  this  peremptory  enactment,  was  exe- 
cuted with  very  extraordinary  precaution  and  skill  by  Captain 

•  Their  names  were  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  Sir  G.  Clerk,  Mr  Davies  Gil- 
bert, Dr  Wollasion,  Dr  Young,  and  Captain  Kater. 
t5Geo.lV.  c.  74,  sec.  3. 
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Kater,  and  was  considered  by  Dr  WoUaston,  one  of  the  most 
cautiousy  acute,  and  vigilant  of  our  philosophers,  to  be  so  accu- 
rate and  complete,  as  to  preclude  any  reasonable  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation concerning  it.     It  was  founded  upon  the  well-known  pro- 
perty of  the  reciprocity  of  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscilla- 
tion, a  happy  application  of  which  reduced  the  determination  of 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  to  that  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
knife  edges,  upon  each  of  which,  when  reversed,  it  vibrated  secondn. 
It  may  be  quite  true,  therefore,  that  if  the  principles  of  all  the 
requisite  corrections  were  fully  understood  and  established,  and 
if  all  the  souroes  of  mechanical  imperfection  and  error  were  pro- 
vided against,  this  method  of  comparing  its  length  with  that  of  a 
Standard  yard,  would  have  been  equally  certain  with  the  compa- 
rison of  any  two  measures  of  length  to  which  a  micrometrical 
apparatus,  or  tiihl-hebelj  was  applicable ;  but  a  very  short  period 
had  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  before  some  certain  and 
considerable,  and  many  probable  sources  of  error  in  this  celebrated 
measurement,  were  pointed  out  and  established.    Dr  Young  had 
already  shown  that  the  reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea  was  doubt- 
ful at  least,  if  not  erroneous**    Besself  of  Konigsberg  first,  and 
afterwards  Baily,]:  proved  that  the  correction  for  the  weight  of 
air  was  incorrect  both  in  principle  and  in  fact.    Baily  §  further 
showed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pendulum  was  erroneously 
estimated,  and  that  the  agate  planes  upon  which  the  knife  edges 
of  the  vibrating  pendulum  rested,  introduced  various  anomalies 
which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  prevent  or  explain  ;  and  la^tly^ 
Captain  Kater  ||  himself,  as  well  as  Baily,^  showed  that  a  seri- 
ous mistake  had  been  made  in  the  fundamental  operation  of  com- 
paring the  length  of  the  pendulum  with  Sir  George  Shuckburgb's 
scale,  which  had  been  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  legal 
standard.  The  entire  effect  of  these  accumulated  sources  of  error, 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  parliamentary  value  was  errone- 
ous in  excess  to  the  extent  of  l-500th  part  of  an  inch,  and  proba- 
bly more ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  in  the  history  of  science, 
an  example  of  a  more  prompt  and  signal  reproof  of  the  presump- 
tion of  supposing  that  we  have  arrived  in  any  one  case  at  the  last 
stage  io  the  journey,  to  which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  if 
steadily  and  philosophically  pursued,  is  perpetually  leading  us. 

A  similar  course  is  followed  in  the  Act  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standard  troy  pound,  if  lost  or  injured ;  it  de- 


♦  PhiL  Tram.,  1819.  t  Astronomiscke  Nachrighteth  No.  128, 
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clares  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  62**  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  standing  at  30  inches,  to 
be  252.458  grains,  and  it  enacts  that  the  troy  pound  may  and 
shall  be  restored*  by  making  a  weight  which  shall  bear  to  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  such  circumstance^)  the 
proportion  of  5760  to  252.458.  It  appears,  however,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  best  known  determinations  of  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  that  they  are  uncertain  to  the  extent 
of  l-1200thpart  of  the  whole  weight;  whilst  the  practical  opera- 
lion  of  weighing  is  capable  of  appreciating  differences  nearly  as 
minute  as  1- 1, 000,000th  part  of  the  whole ; — so  much  greater  are 
the  uncertainties  which  originate  in  the  philosophicaiand  other 
principles  involved  in  our  mechanical  operations,  than  in  the 
operations  themselves. 

It  thus  appears  that  these  remarkable  clauses  assert  what  is 
false,  when  they  state  that  our  standards,  if  lost  or  injured,  may 
be  restored  to  the  same  values  as  before,  by  the  course  which  they 
prescribe ;  and  that  they  command  what  is  impossible  when  they 
direct  that  they  shall  be  so  restored — they  confound  a  philosophical 
fact  with  a  statutable  definition.  It  is  a  simple  act  of  justice, 
however,  to  the  great  men  who  composed  the  Commission  of  1819, 
to  state  that  this  singular  example  of  inaccuracy  of  language,  and 
confusion  of  thought,  does  not  appear  in  their  Report.  The  credit 
of  it,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  apparently  given  to 
the  Honourable  Baronet  who  introduced  the  Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  formed  the  only  lay  member  of  the  Commission 

Though  there  is  much  which  is  calculated  to  fascinate  the 
imagination  in  the  attempt  which  has  been  so  frequently  made  to 
give  permanence  to  the  values  of  weights  and  measures,  by  making 
their  original  determination  and  subsequent  reproduction  depen- 
dent upon  their  declared  relation  to  natural  standard^!,  yet  we  have 
suiBciently  shown  that  such  determination  is  necessarily  subject 
to  great  uncertainty,  from  the  defective  state  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  of  our  philosophical  knowledge;  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  the  members  of  the  last  Commission  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion in  looking  to  the  multiplication  and  transmission  of  copies^  as 
presenting  much  the  most  certain  method  pf  preserving  and  perpe- 
tuating their  identity.  It  was  with  this  view  that  they  proceeded 
to  examine  the  evidence  which  existed  for  establishing  the  cor- 
rectness of  various  copies  of  the  imperial  standard  yard  and 
pound,  which  were  known  to  possess  a  superior  authority. 

The  principal  of  these,  for  length,  were  the  scale  which  had 


It  does  not  add  to  the  same  weighty  but  this  seems  to  b«  implied. 
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been  constructed  by  Troughton  for  the  Astronomical  Society,* 
and  certain  ten  feet  and  three  feet  bars  employed  by  Col.  Colby 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  compared 
carefully,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with  the  standard  yard ; 
and  for  weights,  the  troy  pounds  in  the  possession  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  Mr  Bingley  of  tne  Mint,  and  Professor  Schumacberf 
of  Altona,  the  two  first  of  which  were  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  artist,  with  the  lost  standard.  From  these 
copies,  and  the  combination  of  evidence  which  they  afforded, 
i  c  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  to  construct  four  standard 
yards  and  four  standard  avoirdupois  pounds,  (to  bear  to  the 
troy  pound  the  relation  of  the  numbers  7000  and  5760,)  to  be 
called  Parliamentary  standards,  and  to  be  placed  under  the 
custody  of  proper  wardens,  in  places  where  they  can  be  effectual- 
ly secured  from  loss  or  injury, — one  set  of  them  being  deposited 
in  a  glass  case,  hermetically  sealed,  in  the  solid  masonry  of 
some  great  public  building.  Other  proposals  are  made  for  the 
more  effectual  diffusion  and  preservation  of  correct  copies  of  these 
standards,  and  of  their  multiples  and  submultiples,  in  the  roost 
important  stations  of  the  empire ;  one  set  of  itinerant  stand- 
ards being  reserved  for  transmission  from  colony  to  colony, 
hut  returning  periodically  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  reveri- 
fication. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  avoirdupois  instead  of  the  troy  pound,  as  the 
standard  of  weight  in  this  kingdom  ;  for  it  was  ascertained  that 
for  one  pound  weight  of  the  latter  scale  in  usage,  there  were  at 
least  3000  of  the  former,  which  is  exclusively  employed  in  all  the 
greater  operations  of  trade  and  commerce.  They  further  re- 
commend that  the  use  of  troy  weight  shall  be  declared  illegal, 
except  for  transactions  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  confusion  and  fraud  which  originate  in  the 
simultaneous  use  of  two  concurrent  scales  of  weight,  where  the 
same  terms,  pound,  outicCj  and  dram  are  used  with  different 
meanings. 

Drugs  are  sold,  as  articles  of  trade,  by  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
but  they  are  dispensed  by  physicians  according  to  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  troy  ounce,  which  bears  to  the  avoirdupois  ounce 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  eleven,  nearly ;  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  examined  seemed  to  fear  lest  the  bases  of  medical  prac- 
tice, which  are  common  to  all  Europe  through  Pharmacopoeias 


*  Baily.     Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Societi/^  vol.  ix. 
t  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  3H. 
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which  speak  a  common  language,  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  lesser  ounce  for  the  larger,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  apothecaries'  grain  by  U12th  part  of  its  value. 
Such  a  change,  however,  could  produce  no  dangerous  conse- 
quences, as  its  operation  would  tend  to  diminish  and  not  to  in* 
crease  the  dozes  administered  ;  whilst  the  grain  itself,  which  is 
every  where  the  l-480th  part  of  the  apothecaries'  or  troy  pound, 
is  known  to  differ,  in  different  countries  in  Europe,  by  more  than 
1-lOth  part  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  administration  of  medicines  are  unfortunately,  in  most  cases, 
much  too  vague  and  empirical,  to  be  seriously  compromised  by 
variations  of  a  much  greater  amount  than  those  which  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  standard  of  capacity  adopted  by  the  first  Commission 
was  the  Imperial  gallon,  and  was  defined  as  the  capacity  which 
would  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  62^  of  Fahrenheit;  in  this  instance  alone  it  is 
probable  that  the  reference  to  the  definition  would  afford  a  more 
certain  mode  of  restoring  a  lost  standard,  than  to  a  copy,  how- 
ever accurately  made.  The  present  Commissioners  have  proposed 
no  change  in  the  existing  standard  of  capacity,  or  in  the  legal 
mode  of  reproducing  it 

There  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  lost  standards  which  is  cal- 
culated to  create  much  discussion,  or  which  the  legislature  would 
probably  not  be  disposed  to  adopt ;  but  there  are  other  and  more 
fundamental  reforms  in  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  pro- 
posed in  other  parts  of  it,  which  are  not  likely  to  experience  an 
equally  ready  and  general  acceptance ;  and  the  examination  ot 
these  will  form  the  principal  object  of  this  article.  Before  en- 
tering, however,  upon  the  discussion  of  the  particular  changes 
recommended,  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  consider  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  such  changes. 

Questions  of  metrical  reform  are,  like  all  other  political  and 
economical  changes,  strictly  practical  questions,  where  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  are  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  inconveniences  which  they  will  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
practicability  of  enforcing  them  when  made ;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  a  signal  failure  in  attempting  such  changes,  if 
these  considerations  are  once  lost  sight  of.  We  must  not  wan- 
tonly violate  the  ancient  habits  and  associations  of  the  people ; 
we  must  carefully  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  legislative 
and  administrative  powers  of  the  government  are  capable  of  en- 
forcing general  obedience  to  its  ordinances ;  we  must  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  such  changes  are  likely 
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to  produce  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  advantages,  whether  of  uniformity,  simplification,  or 
assimilation  with  the  metrical  systems  of  other  countries,  which 
may  follow  from  their  adoption;  and  we  must  regard  the  influ- 
ence, also,  which  their  introduction  may  exercise  upon  processes 
of  calculation  and  the  methods  of  recording  them,  as  well  as  the 
ease  and  clearness  with  which  those  processes  may  be  taught, 
whether  as  part  of  a  system  of  commercial  or  of  general  educa- 
tion. Considerations  such  as  these,  if  followed  up  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  would  appear  to  conduct  us  to  the  following 
general  principles  of  Metrical  Reform,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  illustrate  in  their  order. 

1.  Not  to  disturb  the  primary  units  of  an  existing  metrical 
system  for  the  sake  of  establishing  simple  numerical  relations, 
either  with  natural  standards  or  with  measures  which  are  not 
homogeneous  with  each  other. 

2p  To  propose  no  change  which  a  sense  of  its  convenience,  or 
the  direct  action  of  the  Government,  is  not  capable  of  enforcing* 

3.  To  prefer  such  changes  as  are  likely  to  secure  simple,  ra- 
pid, and  uniform  methods  of  calculation,  and  clearness  and  preci- 
sion in  the  record  of  their  results. 

The  primary  units  of  a  metrical  system  are  those  which  are 
most  commonly  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  standaxd  of 
value,  and  whose  multiples  are  most  commonly  employed  in  the 
expression  of  the  specific  magnitude  under  cons»ideration.  Thus 
the  sovereign  is  the  primary  unit  of  our  coinage,  as  the  pound 
sterling,  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  is  the  primary  unit  of 
account,  and  is  employed  in  the  estimation  of  nearly  every  ^pe- 
cies  of  property.*  The  acre  is  the  primary  unit  in  the  estimation 
of  large  areas,  and  the  square  yard  of  those  which  are  small.  The 
yard,  avoirdupois  pound,  and  the  gallon,  are  the  ordinary  primary 
units  of  kngtbf  weight,  and  capacity  ;  but  they  are  replaced  by 
their  several  multiples  or  submultiples,  such  as  the  mile  and  the 
inch,  the  ton  and  the  ounce,  the  bushel  and  the  pint,  according 
to  the  magnitude,  character,  and  value  of  the  subject  of  their 
application.  With  respect  to  those,  however,  which  are  homoge- 
neous, and  which  are  connected  together  by  known  multiples,  it 

is  obvious  that  a  change  in  one  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  a  new 

I-  I  ■   »  — ■ — — ■ — -— — _^___  ■      -  

*  The  primary  unit  of  qut  coinage  was  formerly  the  guinea,  and  was 
therefore  different  from  the  primary  unit  of  account ;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  sovereign  for  the  guinea  was  a  most  important  step  in  the 
reform  of  our  monetary  system.  In  France,  where  silver  is  the  standard 
of  value,  it  is  the  franc,  and  not  the  napoleouj  or  loms-d^oTi  which  is 
the  primary  unit  both  of  account  and  coinage. 
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de6nition  of  their  relations^  will  produce  a  proportionate  pbange 
in  the  others. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  assumption  of  a  determinate 
relation  between  any  assigned  measure  and  a  natural  standard, 
such  as  that  which  exists  oetween  the  yard  and  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  a  mile  and  a  given  degree  of  the  meridian, 
would  entail  upon  our  standards  all  the  uncertainties,  whether 
arising  from  mechanical  or  philosophical  causes,  which  exist  in  the 
determination  of  their  relations  :  but  even  if  we  might  be  allowed 
to  assume  such  determinations  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  no  im- 
portant advantage  could  result  from  the  existence  of  simple  nu- 
merical relations  between  them,  inasmuch  as  they  could  only  be 
referred  to  from  motives  of  philosophical  curiosity ;  whilst  the 
occurrence  of  variable  conditions,  sucn  as  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, or  of  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  at  once  destroy  the 
numerical  simplicity  of  the  relation  between  them.  Similar  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  metrical  reforms,  which  are  made  or  pro- 
posed with  a  view  of  securing  simple  numerical  relations  between 
measures  which  are  not  homogeneous  with  each  other.  They  are 
rarely  if  ever  used  or  referred  to,  and  must  be  considered  therefore 
as  absolutely  worthless  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  multitu- 
dinous transactions  which  form  the  daily  business  of  life.  The 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Imperial  g^allon,  which  formed 
the  only  important  metrical  reform  proposed  by  the  Commission 
of  IS  19,  will  afford  a  most  instructive  example  of  a  change  of 
this  nature,  which  was  justified  by  no  corresponding  advantages. 

They  found  three  different  gallons,  whose  use  was  authorized 
in  this  kingdom  ; — the  corn  or  Winchester  gallon,  whose  defined 
or  approximate  value  was  270  cubic  inches,  the  ale  gallon  of 
280,  and  the  wine  gallon  of  231.  It  was  the  first  gallon  which 
regulated  corn  rents,  the  amount  of  the  corn  duties,  and  the  suc> 
cessive  tradition  of  the  value  of  the  most  important  article  of 
life.  It  was  also  the  measure  which,  with  its  multiples,  in  the 
form  of  the  peck  and  the  bushel,  though  subject,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  local  customs,  to  considerable  variations,  was  most  ex- 
tensively diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  wine  and  the  ale 
gallon  being  Kttle  more  than  measures  of  estimation,  ascertained 
by  gauging,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  excise  and  other 
duties ;  whUst  their  submultiples,  the  quart,  the  pint,  the  wine 
bottle,  which  were  almost  exclusively  used,  were  measures  of 
Utile  accuracy,  durability,  or  value,  and  absolutely  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Admitting  the  ex- 
pediency of  enforcing  the  use  of  a  uniform  gallon  throughout 
the  kingdom,  as  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity,  the  most 
prudent  course,  under  such  circumstances.  Mould  have  been  to 
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have  made  the  defined  or  most  generally  recognized  value  of  the 
corn  or  Winchester  gallon  the  Imperial  gallon  of  the  king- 
dom; but  the  Commission  recommended,  and  the  Legislature 
adopted,  a  new  gallon  of  277.2  cubic  inches,  differing  malerialii/ 
from  enen^  gallon  in  use  ;  upon  the  assigned  ground  that  it  would 
contain  exactly  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at 
62°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  would  thus  afford  a  prompt  method  of 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  gallon  and  its  multiples  and  sub- 
multiples,  the  peck  and  the  bushel,  the  quart  and  the  pint,  by 
the  process  of  weighing.  This  experiment,*  the  frequent  refer- 
ence to  which  is  made  the  sole  basis  of  this  recommendation,  is 
one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  liable  to  great  inaccuracies ; 
and  it  has  probably  not  been  performed  twenty  times  since 
the  passing  of  the  statute ;  but  the  enactment  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  old  and  the  making  of  new  measures,  to  the  cost  of 
not  less  than  L.  150,000,  and  was  the  occasion  of  great  confu- 
sion and  discontent,  from  the  other  alterations  which  it  rendered 
necessary  without  a  single  corresponding  benefit :  the  same  rea- 
sons, however,  which  made  the  first  change  inexpedient,  would 
now  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  attempt  to  undo  it. 

Even  if  we  should  be  disposed  to  allow  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  simple  numerical  relation  between  our  measures  of  weight  and 
capacity,  formed  any  sufficient  ground  for  altering  their  primary 
units,  the  old  Winchester  gallon  of  270  cubic  inches  (its  approxi- 
mate value,  for  the  standards  in  the  Exchequer  were  not  pre- 
cisely accordant  with  each  other)  possessed  no  slight  claims  to 
be  retained:  for  it  made  the  bushel  exactly  equal  to  1^  cubic 
feet,  and  its  weight,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  50^,  almost  exactly  1250  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  quarter  of 
corn,  upon  this  basis,  would  contain  exactly  ten  cubic  feet,  a  ca- 
pacity containing  very  nearly  10,000  ounces  of  distilled  water 
at  the  temperature  of  50®  of  Fahrenheit;  and  would  thus  present 
a  simple  numerical  relation  to  our  standards  of  length  as  well  as 
of  weight.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  weight  of 
78  lbs.  (or  more  accurately  78  lbs.  2  oz.,t)  the  approximate 


♦  The  measures  of  capacity  are  verified  at  the  Exchequer,  by  filling 
very  carefully  the  standard  with  water,  and  transferring  it  to  the  capa- 
city to  be  measured.  This  method  admits  of  adjustments,  by  which  the 
upper  rims  of  the  measures  arc  made  horizontal,  which  in  the  process  of 
weighing  is  hardly  practicable. 

t  In  80  lbs.  there  are  1 280  ounces,  a  number  which  admits  of  eight 
successive  bisections  in  whole  numbers.  In  78  lbs.  there  are  14^48 
ounces,  admitting  of  five  bisections:  whilst  78  lbs.  2  oz. — 1250  ouncet^, 
almlts  of  one  bisection  only.     It  was  this  remarkable  capacity  of  bisec- 
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weight  of  the  Winchester  bushel  of  water,  would  be  nearly  as 
convenient  for  testing  its  capacity  in  the  rude  trials  for  which 
alone  it  could  be  required,  as  80  lbs.,  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
Imperial  bushel ;  and  the  simple  relation  of  the  former  to  one  of 
our  most  familiar  measures  of  length,  would  be  probably  much 
more  frequently  referred  to  than  that  which  was  proposed  as  the 
principal  object  of  the  change. 

Some  persons,  who  have  nesitated  to  propose  large  and  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  primary  units,  have  been  tempted  to 
sugg^^^  such  small  adjustments  of  their  value,  not  much  exceed- 
ing the  errors  which  are  tolerated  in  existing  measures  in  use,  as 
would  produce  the  relations  of  whole  numbers  among  them. 
An  ingenious  writer,  in  an  Article  on  weights  and  measures  in  the 
Westminster  Reviewy*  proposed  to  alter  3ie  avoirdupois  ounce  in 
the  proportion  of  385  to  384,  which  he  would  call  the  crown 
ounce,  as  weighing  exactly  five  shillings  of  our  silver  coinage  : 
the  same  ounce  would  weigh  exactly  1- 1000th  part  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  59"^.  Other  adjust- 
ments of  the  forms  as  well  as  value  of  our  measures  of  capacity 
have  been  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  definite  relations 
between  their  depths  and  diameters  ;  while  some  less  timid  inno- 
vators have  recommended  still  more  considerable  alterations  iq  the 
fundamental  standard  of  length,  with  a  view  of  connecting  it  by 
more  simple  numbers  with  the  chain  and  the  acre.  But  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  whilst  changes  which  are  too  small  for 
distinct  record  tend  to  derange  the  continuity  of  the  transmission 
of  invariable  measures  from  age  to  age,  large  changes  disturb  the 
continuity  of  those  associations  of  names  and  values  which  consti- 
tute some  of  the  most  important  results  of  our  experience.  A 
sudden  and  compulsory  alteration  of  the  yard,  the  pound,  and  the 
gallon,  would  divert  tne  usual  current  of  our  thoughts  in  our  es- 
timation of  the  magnitudes  for  the  measurement  of  which  they 
were  used ;  and  in  no  one  case  do  the  advantages  offered  by 
changes  of  the  nature  which  have  been  proposed,  afford  any  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  inconveniences  which  they  are  cer- 
tain to  occasion. 

In  all  proposals  of  monetary  and  metrical  reform,  it  becomes 


tiou  which  characterizes  the  first  number,  which  induced  Dr  Wollaston 
to  recommend  its  adoption  for  the  test  of  the  Imperial  bushel,  and  its 
tereral  submultiples,  down  to  the  half- pint  or  gill.  This  reason  would 
have  deserved  consideration,  if  such  a  method  of  verification  bad  been 
very  frequently  required. 
•  No.  xxxi.  Jan.  1832. 
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an  important  question  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tfae  authority 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  them  when  made,  without  the  aid 
of  enactments  which  would  he  deemed  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 
A  government  is  nearly  supreme  in  matters  of  coinage,  through 
its  power  of  withdrawing  the  members  of  one  system  and  of 
replacing  them  by  those  of  another.  The  guinea,  the  ancient 
primary  unit  of  our  coinage,  was  replaced  in  a  very  short  period 
by  the  sovereign ;  and  the  name  of  the  former  only  survives  in 
the  fees  of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  or  in  the  less  real  cur- 
rency of  the  gamester.  The  decimal  coinage  of  the  sysfime 
mttrique  of  France  was  adopted  promptly  and  willingly  through- 
out the  French  empire,  the  sou  of  the  ancient  regime  being  alone 
retained  with  an  altered  value,  as  the  representative  of  the  five-cent 
piece  of  the  new  system.  In  America  the  centesimal  division  of 
the  dollar,  and  the  dollar  itself,  as  the  unit  of  money  and  account, 
rapidly  displaced  the  coinage  of  the  mother  country,  whose  sove- 
reignty they  had  rejected;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  when  other 
changes  have  been  resisted,  monetary  changes  have  invariably 
prevailed. 

A  government  is  also  supreme  in  the  regulation  of  those 
weights  and  measures  which  are  subject  to  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  its  own  officers,  where  disobedience  to  the  law  can 
be  promptly  punished  by  forfeiture  or  fines :  thus,  a  very  short 
period  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1824,  sufficed  for  the  com- 
plete introduction  of  the  Imperial  gallon  with  its  muftiples  and 
submultiples,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  and  disturbance 
of  ancient  habits  which  it  occasioned.  A  government  may  also 
very  effectually  promote  such  changes,  by  circulating  as  exten- 
sively as  possiole  the  material  representatives  of  new  measures, 
by  enforcing  their  employment  in  all  its  financial  and  other  trans- 
actions, by  making  the  use  of  them  necessary  in  the  expression 
of  quantities  and  values  in  all  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  or 
other  legal  instruments,  and  in  all  public  and  authenticated  do- 
cuments ;  and  it  will  rarely  happen  that  reforms  of  this  or  any 
other  nature,  which  are  accordant  with  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  appreciating  their  advantages, 
will  long  resist  the  powerful  and  constant  operation  of  an  influ- 
ence which  is  necessarily  felt,  more  or  less  sensibly,  in  every 
transaction  of  life. 

If  we  could  admit  that  a  simple  act  of  the  legislature  was  suf- 
ficient, not  merely  to  introduce  a  new  metrical  system,  but  like- 
wise to  overcome  all  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  which 
are  connected  with  the  old,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Uiat  our 
choice  would  be  confined  to  the  binary  or  decimal  scale  of  sub- 
divisions of  our  primary  unit,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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The  binary  system  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  retail  trade,  which  rarely  become  matter  of  ac- 
count ;  the  mind,  in  fact,  involuntarily  resorts  to  it  in  its  esti- 
matiDu  of  the  relation  of  magnitudes,  and  it  would  be  altogether 
impossible  to  dispense  with  its  partial  use,  whatever  other  sys- 
tem might  prevail.  Our  own  weights  and  measures,  irregular 
and  anomalous  as  they  are  in  many  of  their  relations,  will  be 
found  to  present  many  fragments  of  thid  system,  though  gener- 
rally  incomplete  and  broken.  Thus,  in  connexion  with  the  first 
unit  of  our  coinage,  we  have  the  half-sovereign,  the  crown,  and 
the  hdlf-crown  ;  with  the  second,  the  sixpence  ;  with  the  third, 
the  halfpenny  and  the  farthing :  the  same  system  is  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  complete  in  our  measures  of  capacity,  from  the 
quarter  downwards,  through  the  gallon  to  the  pint  and  gill.  The 
avoirdupois  pound,  through  its  division  into  sixteen  ounces,  ad- 
mits of  an  extensive  use  of  it.  The  rood  as  one^fourth  part  of 
the  acre,  and  the  furlong  as  one-eighth  of  the  mile,  are  other 
fragments  of  it ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  combined  with  the  num- 
ber 3,  as  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  shilling  and  the  foot;  with 
the  number  7  in  the  multiples  of  the  avoirdupois  pound,  as  in  the 
stone  and  the  hundred-weight;  and  with  the  number  1 1,  in  the 
relation  of  the  yard  and  the  chain ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  irrO" 
tionalities  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  these  numbers,*  that  our 
metrical  system  does  not  admit  of  immediate  translation  into  the 
decimal  scale,  and  is  therefore  not  adapted,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  to  rapid  and  uniform  processes  of  computation. 

It  is  as  a  system  adapted  for  computation  and  accounts,  that 
a  decimal  monetary  and  metrical  system  is  superior  to  all  others  ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  of  securing  the  very  important  advantages 
which  it  offers,  that  the  members  of  the  Commission,  whose  He- 
port  we  are  considering,  have  proposed  the  most  considerable 
changes.  We  shall  first  proceed  to  state  the  general  nature  of 
these  changes,  and  then  express  our  opinion  of  their  general 
practicability  and  desirableness. 

A  decimal  coinage  must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  inasmuch  as  money  must  directly,  or  indirectly, 


*  The  fractions,  ^,  f,  -^,  produce  indefinite  decimals,  and  contequent* 
\j  those  suhmnltiples  of  a  primary  nnit  which  in  any  way  involve  them, 
are  not  expressible  with  reference  to  it,  in  finite  terms,  by  the  decimal 
scale.  The  submultiples,  ^,  ^,  J^,  -j^,  of  the  binary  scale,  are  equivalent 
to  .5,  .25,  .125,  .0625,  in  the  decimal  scale,  and  therefore,  as  expressible 
by  finite  decimals,  are  said  to  be  metrical^  rational  mlh  it  This  forn  s 
tme  of  the  most  important  practical  advantages  of  the  binary  scale. 
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form  the  foundation  of  all  the  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  an  essential  element  in  all  the  computations  which  they  re- 
quire. The  alterations  for  this  purpose,  which  are  recom- 
mended in  the  Report,  are  as  follow  v — Assuming  the  sovereign 
as  the  primary  unit  of  our  coinage,  its  decimal  submultiples 
would  be — 

1.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  two  shillings,  to  be  called  a 
victoriney  florin^  or  rupee. 

2.  A  silver,  copper,  or  mixed  coin,  of  the  value  of  2fd.,  to  be 
called  a  cent. 

3.  A  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  -^^^  or  If  of  a  farthing,  to 
be  called  a  millet. 

The  half-sovereign  and  the  crown  would  continue  to  circulate 
as  the  binary  submultiples  of  the  sovereign, — the  half-crown,  the 
next  unit  in  that  series,  being  withdrawn  as  unnecessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  approaching  so  nearly  in  value  to  the  vtctorine: 
the  shilling  would  remain  as  the  half  of  the  victorine^  the  six- 
pence being  withdrawn,  as  indicating  by  its  name  a  multiple  of 
an  inferior  coin,  the  use  of  which  is  abofisHed ;  but  its  trivial  use 
might  be  advantageously  supplied  by  a  silver  coin  of  two  cents, 
which  might  be  called  the  royal  or  groat :  the  penny  and  the  far- 
thing would  approximate  sufficiently  in  value  to  the  demicent  and 
the  milkt  to  be  allowed  to  circulate  as  their  provisional  represen- 
tatives until  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  coinage.  Such  a 
change  would  probably  experience  a  more  ready  acceptance  with 
all  classes,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  being,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, somewhat  advantageous  to  the  poor. 

In  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  the  chief  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  overcoming  the  associations  connected  with  the 
composition  of  the  shilling,  as  the  duodecimal  multiple  of  the 
penny,  and  not  the  quinary  multiple  of  the  cent;  and  it  would 
appear  therefore  to  be  inexpedient  to  allow  the  sixpence  or  the 
penny  to  circulate  under  their  ancient  names,  lest  they  should 
perpetually  revive  the  memory  of  the  numerical  relations  of  the 
old  coinage,  and  consequently,  interfere  with  the  popular  accept- 
ance or  comprehension  of  the  new.  Little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, likewise,  of  the  expediency  of  employing  all  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  com- 
pletion of  this  or  any  other  change,  which  is  likely  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  habits  of  large  classes  of  the  community. 
A  state  of  transition  is  always  more  or  less  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  and  well-ordered  government  to 
shorten  its  duration  by  all  the  legitimate  meana  in  its  power. 

We  proceed  to  notice  other  metrical  changes. 

The  acre  is  ten  times  the  square  of  the  chain  of  twenty4wo 
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yards,  and  the  chain,  as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  by  Gun- 
ter,  and  centesinuUly  divided  into  UnkSf  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  decimal  scale  in  the  computations  required  in 
the  measurement  of  land ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that 
this  solitary  example  of  the  use  of  the  decimal  scale,  which  an 
individual  proposed  from  a  sense  of  its  practical  convenience,  has 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  be  exclusively  used  for 
this  purpose :  the  field-book  of  the  surveyor  is  constructed  and 
reduced  in  conformity  with  it,  and  its  decimal  results  are  sub- 
sequently converted  into  roods  and  perches,  one  of  the  most  in- 
commodious of  our  scales  of  subordinate  units.  It  would  not 
very  seriously  interfere,  therefore,  with  our  ordinary  habits,  if  we 
stopped  short  of  this  final  reduction,  and  adapted  our  nomencla- 
ture of  the  subdivisions  of  the  acre  to  the  decimal  scale ;  we 
might  give  the  name  of  square  chaitij  or  simply  chain^  (for  there 
would  arise  no  ambiguity  from  using  the  same  term,  under  such 
different  circumstances,  to  denote  both  length  and  area,)  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre;  of  chainette  or  cetU  to  its  centesimal,  and  of  mil-- 
let  to  its  millesimal  part:  in  the  subdivbions  of  the  acre,  it 
would  rarely  be  necessary  to  proceed  beyond  cents^  and  never  be- 
yond millets^  which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  pole — the  low- 
est unit  now  used. 

'  The  terms  cent  and  millet  might  be  conveniently  used,  as  gene- 
ral terms,  to  denote  the  centesimal  and  millesimal  parts  of  a  pri- 
mary unit,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  would  thus  save  the  ne- 
cessity of  inventing  specific  names  for  the  corresponding  subordi- 
nate units ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  name  for  the  decimal 
part  of  the  primary  unit,  the  term  dime  (though  somewhat  bar- 
barous and  unclassical)  might  be  used  generally  to  denote  it.    It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  the  decimal  may  most  generally  be 
very  conveniently  included  in  the  centesimal  submuTtiple  of  the* 
smaller  primary  units,  and  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  con- 
venient to  translate  *97  by  97  cents^  than  by  9  dimes  and  7  cenis^ 
Such  was  the  plan  followed  in  the  French  subdivision  of  the 
^adsj  which  is  centesimal  and  not  decimal^  though  in  strictness 
of  language  one  may  be  said  to  include  the  other. 

Our  existing  measures  of  length,  the  mile^  the  furlong^  the 
okam,  the  yard^  the/ooty  the  inchj  present  a  series  of  submultiples 
of  the  most  irregular  kind ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  secondy 
are  more  or  less  extensively  used  as  primary  units ;  they  are  ex* 
tendvely  connected,  likewise^  with  some  of  the  most  important 
records  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  them  which  could  be  suppressed,  even  if  the  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  equal  to  the  task,  without  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbance of  our  national  habits.  The  Report  has,  therefore,  wisely 
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abstained  from  urging  any  fdndamental  change  in  this  part  of  our 
metrical  system,  thoa&;h  it  strongly  recommends  the  recognition 
of  a  new  measure  of  lOOO  yards,  to  be  called  a  nnlyard  in  ail 
bills  relating  to  railways,  roads,  and  canals,  and  in  the  collection 
of  duties  upon  them :  it  is  rery  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
was  worth  while  encumbering  other  parts  of  their  scheme  of  me-> 
trical  reform  with  the  proposition  of  a  new  measure  of  estimation 
only,  which  could  never  be  extensively  used. 

Whilst  we  claim,  however,  for  the  principal  members  of  our 
measures  of  length,  the  inviolability  which  attaches  generally  to 
primary  units,  we  should  not  be  precluded,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  from  proposing  additional 
measures  which  are  decimal  subdivisions  or  multiples  of  them. 
In  philosophical  instruments,  and  in  the  record  of  philosophical 
experiments,  the  duodecimal  has  been  very  generally  replaced  by 
the  decimal  division  of  the  inch.  In  foot-rules  and  scales,  the 
decimal  also  generally  accompanies  the  duodecimal  divisions ; 
the  ten*feet  measuring  staves  which  are  used  by  railway  engi- 
neers, are  invariably  subdivided  according  to  the  decimal  scale, 
and  the  decimals  of  the  foot  are  subsequently  turned  into  inches, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  unhappily  require  feet  and  inches  in  all  estimates  present- 

■  ed  to  them.*  The  chain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  centesimally  divided ; 
but  there  are  no  recognized  decimal  submultiples  of  the  yard  and 
of  the  mile,  and  in  such  cases  we  might  apply  the  general  terms 
cent  and  millet  to  corresponding  subdivisions  of  them ;  which  the 
uniformity  of  the  proposed  system  would  require,  and  which,  as  they 
come  into  collision  with  no  duodecimal  or  other  recognized  subdi- 
visions, would  be  admitted  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

The  scale  of  our  existing  system  of  weights  is  still  more  incon- 
venient than  that  of  our  measures  of  length.  Taking  the  avoir- 
dupois or  Imperial  pound  as  the  primary  unit,  its  recognised 

'  multiples  and  submultiples  are  as  follow : — 

The  ton,          .  ,  .  2240  lbs. 

Hundred- weight,  «  •  112  lbs. 

Quarter,          «  »  «  28  lbs. 

Stonci     •        «  •  •  14  lbs. 

Ounce,    «        #  •  «  f^  lb. 

Grain,     «        •  •  •  Tiftny  lb. 


r  *  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  engineer  Mr  Cahitt,  that 
a  railway  bill  of  some  importance,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Committee  of 
Standing  Orders,  because  the  estimates  were  expressed  in  feet  and  deci- 
mals of  a  foot  instead  of  feet  and  inches. 
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The  stone  of  fourteen  lbs.,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  trro- 
Hanaliiy  of  the  superior  members  of  this  scale,  is  not  universally 
used  in  this  kingdom ; — a  stone  of  eiffht  lbs.  being  always  used 
by  the  butchers  m  London ;  and  the  Report  strongly  urges  the 
expediency  of  their  entire  suppression,  replacing  the  stone  of 
fourteen  lbs.  by  an  Imperial  stone  of  ten  Ibs«,  and  the  hundred- 
weight by  a  centner  or  quintal  of  100  lbs.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  change  which  the  Commissioners  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend,  and  would  entail  a  sacrifice  of  existing 
weights  to  an  amount  which  probably  would  exceed  30,000  tons* 
They  suggest,  with  a  view  of  alleviating  the  losses  and  incon- 
veniences of  so  considerable  a  change,  the  propriety  of  establish* 
ing  a  system  of  exchange,  by  which  the  old  weights  might  be 
replaced  by  the  new — an  operation  which  would  probably  impose 
«n  expense  upon  the  Government  of  not  less  than  L.150,000 ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  material  representatives 
of  the  new  system  were  thus  generally  distributed,  and  those 
of  the  old  system  withdrawn,  very  little  objection  would  be  made 
to  its  immediate  and  general  adoption.  The  new  system  pro- 
posed would  therefore  stand  as  follows : — 

MiUene,         .         .        .       1000  lbs. 


Centner,* 
Imperial  stone, 
Cent,     •         . 
Millet, 


100  lbs. 
10  lbs. 

T^^  lb.  =  7  grains. 


The  subdivision  of  the  pound  into  sixteen  ounces  f  would  offer 
a  sufficiently  extensive  binary  scale  for  the  purposes  of  retail 
trade.  The  troy  pound,  as  we  have  stated  before,  is  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  except  for  a  very  limited  class  of  transactions,  in 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  long  continue  to  be  used. 

No  changes  are  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in  our 
measures  of  capacity,  which  present  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
binary  subdivisions,  which  are  immediately  convertible  into  the 
decimal  scale :  it  is  not  proposed  (though  it  might  be  extremely 
convenient)  to  construct  new  measures  of  capacity,  generally,  ac- 
cording to  the  decimal  scale. 

The  above  are  the  only  changes  in  our  coinage  and  metrical 
system  which  the  Commissioners  have  proposed ;  they  will  be 

*  This  is  the  German  term  for  100  Ibs^  like  the  quintal  of  Spain  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  a  convenient  popular  term  to  denote  the  stone  of 
lOlbt. 

f  The  word  oance  (uncim)  was  originally  used  as  a  general  term  to 
denote  a  duodecimal  part,  and  is  used  io  this  sense  when  applied  to  the 
pound  troy ;  our  term  inch  is  obTiously  derived  from  it. 
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generally  found  to  be  confined  to  such  substttations  or  omisnons 
in  the  existing  scales,  as  would  be  requisite  for  the  introduction 
of  the  simple  and  uniform  processes  of  decimal  arithmetic  in  all 
the  transactions  which  become  the  subject  of  written  accounts, 
leaving  the  more  important  primary  units  and  their  binary  snb- 
xUvisions  almost  eutirely  untouched.  A  very  slight  notice  of  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  proposed  changes,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  them. 

The  record  of  money  transactions  alone — such  as  banker^s 
accounts,  where  measures  of  value  are  not  combined  with  mea- 
sures of  quantity — would  rather  gain  in  simplicity  of  form  and 
consequent  security  against  error,  than  in  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  wridng  and  of  the  labour  of  addition.  The  follow- 
ing example  would  illustrate  the  form  of  a  page  in  a  banker'd 
book,  according  to  the  present  and  the  proposed  system^both 
when  carried  as  far  as  miilets  or  as  far  as  cents  only : — 
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4 

1  m 

141 

497 

141  :  50 

1 

2078 

;  6i 

1    2078 

226 

2078  :  2S 

If  the  accounts  are  carried  as  far  as  millets  or  ^things,  as  in 
the  second  column,  there  will  be  three  places  of  decimals,  and 
the  labour  of  addition  will  be  nearly  tne  same  as  at  present; 
but  if  they  are  confined  to  cents  only,  as  in  the  last  form  of 
the  record ^iven  above,  the  gain  both  in  the  quantity  of  writing 
and  in  addition,  would  be  considerable :  if  they  are  carried  as  far 
as  demi-cents,  (which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  limit  of 
bankers'  accounts,  which  reject  farthings,)  it  would  be  merely 
necessary  to  write  i,  or  some  equivalent  and  easily  written  mark 
to  designate  a  demi-centj  after  the  column  of  centSj  in  all  sums  in 
which  they  occur.  By  thus  confining  the  decimals  to  two  places, 
(with  such  additions  of  i,)  there  would  be  little  danger  of  error 
either  in  writing  or  adding.     For,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  confounding  the  digits  of  one 
column  with  those  of  another ;  as  might  easily  happen,  in  the 
case  of  three  columns  of  figures,  from  want  of  care  in  arranging^ 
the  digits  in  their  proper  lines.     Considerations  such  as  these, 
trivial  as  they  may  appear,  become  of  great  importance  in  the 
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vast  amount  of  transactions  with  which  they  are  connected ;  they 
would  probably  save  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  labour  in  every 
great  bankinfi^  establishment. 

But  it  is  in  cases  where  measures  of  value  and  quantitv  are 
combined  together,  or  different  measures  with  each  other,  (as  in 
passing  from  measures  of  length  to  those  of  area,)  and  in  the 
reductions  which  they  require  in  those  commercial  and  other 
transactions  which  constitute  so  much  of  the  business  of  life, 
that  the  great  abbreviation  of  writing  and  labour  which  the  pro- 
posed changes  would  effect,  will  be  most  sensibly  felt  and  appre* 
ciated.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  sending  our  readers  back 
again  to  the  arithmetical  labours  of  their  schoolboy  dayal^or  the 

Eurpose  of  bringing  dbtinctly  before  their  eyes  the  relative  la- 
our  of  the  saihe  computation  under  the  two  systems. 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  valuie  of  3  acres,  1  rood,  aiid  36 
perches  of  land,  at  L.47,  14s.  6d.  per  acre. 
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omitting  all  digits  in  the  several  partial  products  wbieh  corre- 
mond  to  values  which  have  no  representatives  in  our  coinage,  we 
floaU  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  essential  part  of  the  final  product 
in  a  much  more  rapid  manner.  The  operation  thus  conducted 
and  abbreviated,  would  stand  as  follows : — 

47  •  725 
3  •  475 


143 

19 

8 


175 
090 
S4l 
238 


165  •  844 

The  final  digits  in  these  several  imperfect  partial  products,  are 
increased  by  the  number  which  would  have  been  carried  if  the 
multiplication  had  proceeded  one  step  lower ;  and  they  are  also 
increased  by  unity  when  the  next  succeeding  digit  would  have 
been  5,  or  greater  than  5. 

The  number  of  digits  which  are  required  to  be  written  in  this 
last  form  of  the  process  in  order  to  connect  the  data  with  the 
final  result,  is  thirty-three,  whilst  in  the  first  process  there  are 
nearly  four  times  as  many ;  the  time  required  for  performing  the 
operation  by  the  two  processes  would  be  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. And  when  we  consider  that  the  numerical  data  in  a  sys- 
tem adapted  to  the  decimal  scale,  would  rarely  descend  more  than 
two  places  below  the  primary  unit,  the  reduction  which  it  would 
effect  in  the  labour  of  auch  operations  would  be  found  to  be  still 
more  remarkable. 

If  soch  a  monetary  and  metrical  system  were  in  force,  and  if 
decimal  was  not  separated,  as  at  present,  from  common  arithme- 
tic,* but  taught  simultaneously  with  it,  the  arithmetical  labours 
of  the  schoolboy  would  be  nearly  terminated  when  he  had  mas- 


order  ;  Mid  if  we  conld  dispense  with  the  exhibition  of  the  remainders, 
54S7  and  3625,  in  the  process  of  division,  the  two  processes  would  pre- 
sent the  itame  groups  of  6gares  in  the  same  order,  the  result  of  one 
operation  being  the  subject  of  the  other.  Observations  like  these,  which 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  theory,  and  to  shorten  the  labour  of  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  are  not  less  important  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  education  than  they  are  in  the  business  of  life. 

*  The  very  existence  of  (hcimal^  at  distinguished  from  common 
arithmede,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  tbie  separation,  which  is  opposed  to 
all  large  and  general  views  of  numbers  and  their  relations :  a  metrical 
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tered  the  four  fundamental  rules  and  the  first  principles  of  pro- 
portion. Books  of  arithmetic  would  not  merely  be  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  their  present  size,  but  would  gain  still  more 
in  systematic  order,  precision,  and  clearness ;  whilst  the  memory 
of  the  learner  woula  no  longer  require  to  be  loaded  with  the 
tables  of  the  irregular  and  disconnected  subdivisions  of  our  ex- 
isting measures :  nearly  all  the  processes  of  reduction  would 
disappear;  compound  would  become  assimilated  with  common 
arithmetic,  in  principle  and  in  practice ;  and  very  few  questions 
could  arise  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  which  would  require 
more  than  a  simple  process  of  multiplication,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
of  multiplication  and  division. 

The  requirements,  also,  of  this  arithmetic  would  seldom  in- 
volve more  than  two,  and  never  more  than  three,  places  of  deci* 
mals;  for  the  lower  subdivisions  of  a  metrical  system  are  rarely 
used  simultaneously  with  the  higher — the  range  upon  the  scale 
being  usually  limited  by  conjoint  considerations  of  mae^nitude  and 
value,  which  in  most  cases  have  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
other.  Thus  a  pound  and  a  yard  would  be  the  inferior  limits  of 
our  scale  in  speajking  of  tons  and  miles,  of  millenes  or  miiyards  ; 
but  we  must  resort  to  their  lowest  submultiples  as  our  inferior 
limits  in  estimating  the  weight  of  a  diamond  or  the  length  of  a 
wave  of  luminous  ether.  A  penny  or  a  demicent  becomes  an  infi- 
nitesimal when  compared  with  our  national  debt ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant unit  to  the  poor  labourer  who  views  it  as  the  recompense 
of  his  hourly  toil.  In  the  ordinary  offices  of  life,  we  shall  very 
rarely  have  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  very  limited  range  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  primary  units,  which  such  considerations  impose 
upon  us ;  and  it  is  only  in  expressing  the  results  of  philosophical 
experiments  and  researches,  that  we  shall  be  required  to  record 
every  magnitude,  however  minute  it  may  be,  which  our  processes 
are  capable  of  detecting  and  appreciating. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  introduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  an  extensive  metrical  reform,  such  as  that  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  would  occasion  some  inconvenience  and  loss, 
and  give  rbe  to  much  opposition  and  outcry ;  but  if  the  details  of 
the  system  were  fully  explained,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
it  offers  in  all  transactions  of  calculation  and  account  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  the  ready 


system  which  presented  decimals,  or  what  are  so  called,  distinctly  to  the 
mind,  as  representing  real  existences  eqaally  with  whole  numbers,  would 
tend  materially  to  put  an  end  to  this  distinction. 
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support  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community;  without 
whose  co-operation  no  great  legislative  or  administrative  reform 
should  be  attempted,  and  with  which,  as  recent  experience  has 
shown,  the  accomplishment  of  none  need  be  feared  • 

The  coarse,  also,  which  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  follow,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  complete  and  immediate 
operation,  seems  sufficiently  clear.  At  the  proper  period,  fixed 
previously  by  the  legislature,  the  new  coinage  of  victorineSf  ceniSf 
double  cenii^  (royals^  and  demicents  should  be  issued ;  half-crowns 
and  sixpences  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  circulation, 
and,  if  the  latter  be  reissued,  they  should  appear  with  a  new  dis* 
tinctive  name,  as  2^  cent  pieces ;  pence  should  be  exchanged, 
(with  a  certain  small  advantage  to  the  holder,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate the  process,)  and  recoined  and  reissued  as  demicents;  far- 
things would  remain  unaltered,  and  be  estimated  as  millets.  In 
our  system  of  weights,  provision  must  be  made  for  exchanging 
the  existing  multiples  of  the  pound  avoirdupois  for  the  Imperial 
stone  of  10  lbs.,  haff  centner  and  centner.  Simultaneously  with 
this  change  in  the  material  parts  of  our  monetary  and  metrical 
system,  its  use  must  be  strictly  enforced  in  every  department  of 
the  Government ; — in  the  public  accounts,  including  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  receipt  and  dbbursement  of  the  reve- 
nue, in  the  excise  and  customs ;  in  all  parliamentary,  financial, 
and  public  documents.  It  must  be  recognized,  whether  conjointly 
or  not  with  the  denominations  of  the  ancient  system,  in  all  bills 
of  exchange,  contracts,  and  documents  which  are  to  have  the  force 
of  law,  not  by  rendering  them  invalid,  but  by  the  infliction  of 
adequate  penalties ;  and  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  short  expositions  of  the  new  system,  of 
tables  of  conversion,  and  of  forms  of  reduction,  calculation,  and 
accounts :  and,  what  is  not  of  small  importance*  means  should 
be  taken,  through  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,  the  National 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  other 
public  institutions  connected  with  public  education,  to  diffuse 
tables  and  books  of  arithmetic  adapted  to  this  system,  in  all  the 
schools  which  are  subjected  to  their  influence. 

If  such  precautions  were  taken,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  new  system  would  be  in  general  operation  in  a  very  short 
period.  A  person  of  ordinary  education  and  intelligence  would 
oe  able  to  master  all  its  details  in  a  day ;  a  body  of  clerks  in  a 
banking  or  commercial  establishment,  much  as  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  habits,  would  be  fully  disciplined  to  its  use  in  a 
week;  and  a  very  small  amount  of  additional  vigilance  and  la- 
bour would  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  chances  of  error  which  a 
state  of  transition  might  tend  to  produce.   All  persons  eDir«<''^ 
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in  calculations  of  whatever  kind,  would  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  the  increased  brevity  and  symmetry  which  it  would  give  to 
their  processes,  or  to  the  form  of  recording  them ;  whilst  small 
tradesmen' and  their  customers,  whose  transactions  are  rarely 
matters  of  written  accounts,  and  whose  habits  are  not  so  easily 
moulded  or  controlled,  would  be  left,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coinage  and  weights,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  and  use  of 
the  binary  system  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  of  1819  do  not  appear  to 
have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  various  practical  benefits  whieh 
would  arise  from  decimal  multiples  and  submultiples  of  primary 
units ;  considering  binary  and  even  ternary  subdivisions  as  better 
adapted  /or  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  workman  and  sbop«* 
keeper.  They  probably  overrated  the  difficulties  attending  the 
proposition  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  habits  of  the  peo^ 
pie — referring  to  the  supposed  failure  of  the  decimal  metrical 
system  in  France,  as  an  indication  of  the  fate  which  would  in* 
evitably  attend  any  similar  experiment  in  this  country.  The 
circumstances,  indeed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  great  metrical  re- 
form which  originated  in  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  the 
&te  which  subsequently  attended  it,  like  all  the  other  lessons 
furnished  by  that  great  moral  and  political  convulsion,  have  been 
so  often  misread  and  misapplied,  and  so  often  appealed  to  in  sap- 
port  of  the  most  opposite  views,  that  we  ^all  make  no  apology 
for  referring  to  them  at  some  length ;  particularly  as  they  will 
be  found  to  illustrate  and  support,  in  a  very  remarkable  mannery 
the  conclusions  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  enforce. 

The  extreme,  or,  to  use  an  epithet  of  Delambre,  the  scaudediMu 
diversity  of  the  old  French  weights  and  measures  in  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  whether  of  the  same  or  different  de- 
nominations, was  productive  of  the  most  serious  inconvenieiiecs 
to  trade  and  commerce;  and  philosophers  and  statesmen  had 
long  been  anxious  for  some  uniform  metrical  system,  whose 
basis  should  be  founded  on  some  natural  standard.  Picard — who 
first  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  France,  proposed — in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Huygens  in  his 
Horohgium  Oscillatorium^  to  adopt  the  seconds  pendulum  as 
the  unit  of  length,  and  to  call  it  k  rt^on  astrontmnpte.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  of  Richer,  at  Cayenne,  in  1671,  that  the  seconds 
pendulum  was  not  of  the  same  length  in  different  latitudes,  appear- 
ed to  deprive  it  ttt  that  invariable  character  which  was  considered 
essential  to  such  a  standard.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Cassini 
the  elder  proposed  that  this  standard  should  be  derived  from  the 
measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  making  the  pied  gith^ 
melfiqm  the  t-600aih  part  of  a  minute,  and  the  toise  l-60,000tk 
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part  of  a  degree.  The  same  idea  was  adopted  and  expanded  by 
an  astronomer  of  the  name  of  Mouton,  who  proposed  the  minute  of 
a  degree  under  the  name  of  tntiie  as  the  superior  unit  of  length, 
with  a  uniform  series  of  decimal  submultiples,  under  the  names 
of  centuria,  decuriay  virga^  virgula^  decima^  centesima^  miUesimct^  or 
eAerwxseyStadiumt  J^iculusj  virga,  virgula^  digitus^  grennan^punc^ 
iitm.  In  the  year  1748,  M.  de  la  Condamine — who  had  recently 
returned  from  measuring  a  degree  at  the  equator  in  Peru — in  a 
Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  resumed  the  idea  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  as  the  unit  of  length ;  and  recommended  (as 
Ae  best  means  of  quieting  the  feelings  of  national  jealousy,  which 
possibly  m^ht  attend  its  selection  for  the  latitude  of  London, 
jParis,  or  e^en  of  45%  which  passes  through  France)  that  it 
should  be  taken  at  the  equator.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
expressed  himself  as  persuaded,  that  a  sense  of  its  advantages 
would  insure  its  immediate  adoption  by  all  the  scientific  bodies 
in  Europe,  from  whence  it  would  rapidly  pass  into  general  use. 

In  the  year  1788,  when  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution  were 
already  beginning  to  germinate,  and  when  the  grievance  of  local 
and  provincial  measures,  bearing  the  same  names  with  every 
variety  of  value,  was  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable,  as 
originating  generally  in  that  barbarous  feudalism  which  had  be- 
eome  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject  was  again  resumed  ;  and  in  1 790,  the  Con- 
stHuent  Assembly,  upon  the  proposition  of  Talleyrand,  agreed 
to  invite  the  British  Government  to  concur  with  the  French 
nation  in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of  measures,  founded  upon  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  45^ ;  and  a 
Commission  of  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting 
of  Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  was  ap*- 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken* 
Their  Report,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  after  noticing 
the  proposals  to  make  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator,  or 
in  latitude  45%  the  unit  of  length,  objects  to  its  adoption  for  this 
purpose,  as  involving,  in  its  determination  and  definition,  the 
neterogeneous  element  of  time; — observing  that  no  such  objection 
existed  to  the  adoption  of  a  unit  which  should  be  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  earth's  meridian  or  equator.     They* 
t}ierefore  proposed  that  the  10,0 00,000th  part  of  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  should  be  called  the  mitre^  and  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  a  new  metrical  system.  That  the  quadrant  should  be 
divided  into  100  degrees,  the  degree  into  100  minntes,  and  the 
minute  into  100  seconds;  that  the  subdivisions  of  all  measures 
should  be  adapted  to  the  decimal  scale ;  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  miirej  an  are  of  the  meridian,  extending  from  Dunkirk 
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to  Barcelona,  6*^  degrees  to  the  north,  and  3  degrees  south  of 
the  mean  parallel  of  45^,  should  be  measured ;  and  that  subse- 
quently the  weight  of  a  decimHre  cubed  of  distilled  water,  at 
tne  temperature  of  melting  ice,  should  be  determined,  as  the 
unit  of  measures  of  weight. 

Immediate  steps  were  now  taken  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
work,  under  the  direction  of  six  Commissions,  Including  the  names 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  in  France.  The  measurement 
of  the  French  portion  of  the  arc  was  assigned  to  Delambre,  and 
'  that  of  the  Spanish  portion  to  M6chain.   The  account  given  by  the 
former  of  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the  progress  of 
his  operations,  which  were  continued,  with  various  interruptionSf 
during  a  period  of  more  than  five  years,  is  full  of  details  which 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  feverish  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  all  classes  of  people  during;  that  turbulent  period.* 
His  first  Commission  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Kins;;  and  his  labours 
began  when  the  name  of  the  King  was.a  signal  for  insult  and  vio- 
lence.   On  some  occasions  his  signals  were  pulled  down  as  beacons 
put  up  by  the  aristocrats  to  guide  the  enemies  of  the  infant  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  on  others^  they  were  attempted  to  be  destroyed 
as  the  causes  of  the  unusual  rains  and  storms  which  seemed  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  time  of  their  erection  !    A  representative 
of  the  people  had  boasted,  in  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  that  he 
had  destroyed  the  spires  of  all  the  churches  in  his  department, 
*  lest  they  should  continue  to  domineer  proudly  over  the  humble 
'  abode  of  the  Sans  Culotte;*  and  Delambre,  m  th£ -intervals  of 
his  visits  to  different  stations,  sometimes  experienced  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  practical  application  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  spires  which  had  served  for  signals  for  himself 
and  his  predecessors.     The  white  linen  with  which  he  covered 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Herment,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  visible  from  a  distant  station,  was  mistaken  for 
the  Drapeau  Blancy  the  standard  of  counter  revolution ;  and  he 
only  succeeded  in  quieting  the  apprehensions  he  had  thus  excited 
by  restoring  the  national  tricolor^  by  a  due  superposition  of  blue 
and  red  bands.     At  another  period  of  his  labours,   the  rapid 
depreciation  of  assignats  exposed  him  to  the  most  serious  difli- 
culties :  he  had  paid  1500  francs  for  the  charge  of  posting  for  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles ;  his  last  three  signals  had 
cost  8000;   he  was  detained  a  whole  month  at  Bourges,  from 
his  inability  to  provide  the  means  of  transport  to  a  neighbouring 
station ;  whilst  at  Vouzon  his  assignats  failed  altogether  to  pro- 
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cure  him  either  food  or  lodging.  His  movements  were  every- 
where watched  with  suspicion  and  alarm ;  and  he  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  uneasiness  of  the  peasants  by  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  uses  of  his  instruments  and  the  object  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. On  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  arrest 
bv  appealing  to  an  old  man  amongst  the  crowd  who  pressed  round 
him,  who  more  than  half  a  century  before  had  witnessed  the  cor- 
responding operations  of  Lacaille ;  and  at  St  Denys  he  was  only- 
saved  from  the  summary  vengeance  of  the  infuriated  populace 
by  his  own  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  the  opportune 
interference  of  the  municipal  authorities.  When  his  work  was 
half  done,  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that  his  name, 
as  well  as  those  of  Borda,  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Coulomb,  and 
Brisson,  had  been  'struck  out  of  the  Commission  of  Weights 
and  Measures  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  assigned 
as  their  reason  for  this  proceeding,  that  they  required  for  the 
public  service  those  only  who  were  worthy  of  confidence,  from 
their  republican  virtues  and  their  hatred  of  Kings.  They,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to 
form,  provisionally,  a  system  of  measures,  which  might  be 
promptly  adopted  by  all  citizens,  under  the  influence  of  the 
impulsion  revolutionnazre  which  prevailed ;  and  it  was  in  virtue  ot 
this  decree  that  the  metre  provisotrcj  founded  upon  Lacaille's 
measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  latitude  45%  was  con- 
structed; and  a  complete  decimal  system  of  measures  and  wei^thd, 
with  a  uniform  decimal  nomenclature  adapted  to  it,  was  ordered 
to  replace  the  system  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  operations  for 
the  measurement  of  the  great  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona  were  again  resumed  by  Delambre  and  his 
colleagues  with  renewed  vigour  and  activity,  and  were  continued 
mthout  interruption  until  their  final  completion  in  1796;  when 
the  whole  of  the  records  of  observation,   of  the  calculations 
founded  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  instruments  employed  in  the 
course  of  the  operations,  were  submitted  to  the  revision  and 
inspection  of  a  numerous  Commission  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  of  commissioners  from  every  country  which  was  at 
that  period  under  the  influence  of  France.  The  Special  Commis- 
sioners for  determining  the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian, 
and  of  the  mitrCf  were  Delambre,  M^chain,  Laplace,  Legendre, 
Von  Swindenfrom  Holland,  and  Tralles  from  Switzerland;  and 
they  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  443.295936  lignes^ 
being  less  than  the  mitre  provisoire  by  .146  of  a  ligne.     The 
subsequent  determination  of  the  unit  of  weight,  or  of  the  At/o- 
gramme  or  decimitre  cubed  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  den* 
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8ity»  and  not,  as  at  first  proposed,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  was  entrusted  to  Lefevre-Gineau,  assisted  by  Fabrooi  of 
Florence ;  and  their  operations  were  subjected  to  the  remion 
of  Coulomb,  Tralles,  Mascheroni,  and  Von  Swinden.  The 
len^h  of  the  seconds  pendulum  had  been  previously  determined 
W  Borda,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  with  the  Institute  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  participate  in  the  final 
completion  of  an  undertaking,  the  whole  conduct  and  details  of 
which  he  had  originally  organized. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  August  1798,  that  the  original  mitre  and 
kilogramme  (les  etalons prototypes)  were  presented,  with  a  pompous 
address,  to  the  two  councils  of  the  Legitilative  Body.  ^  This  unit^* 
say  they,  speaking  of  the  metre,  *  derived  from  the  greatest  and 

*  most  invariable  of  those  bodies  which  man  is  capable  qfmeasuringy 

*  has  the  advantage  qf  not  differing  considerably  from  the  demiioise 
^  and  several  otiier  measures  used  in  different  countries :   it  does  not 

*  shock  public  opinion.    It  offers  also  an  aspect  which  is  not  without 

*  interest.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  a  father  of  a  family  to  say^  **  The 
Afield  which  supports  my  children  is  such  a  portion  of  the  globe,     I 

*  am  in  this  proportion  co-proprietor  of  the  worlds* '  After  noticing 
the  extraordinary  precautions  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  enumerating  in  imposing  language  the  names  of  the 
Savons  etrangers  et  nationauz  who  composed  it,  it  is  announced 
that  these  prototypes  shall  be  deposited  among  the  national  ar- 
chives, to  be  preserved  with  a  religious  care ;  and  that  *  the 
'  ignorance  and  ferocity  of  barbarians  shall  never  bear  them  away  as 

*  trophies,  from  the  valoWf  the  patriotism^  and  the  virtues  qf  a  nation 
^  enlightened  on  its  interests,  its  honour^  and  its  rig/Us.  But  if  an  earths 

*  guahe  should  swallow  them  upy  or  if  it  tvere  possible  tluU  a  terrific 

*  blast  of  lightning  slwuldfuse  the  metal  which  is  the  conservator  qf  this 

*  measureyit  uHU  not  therq/brefblloWiCUizen-legislatorSi  that  the  fruit 

*  of  so  many  labours^  that  the  general  type  of  our  measures^  sliall  be 
^  lost  to  the  national  glory  or  the  public  bewifit.*  By  way  of  pro- 
vision against  such  a  catastrophe,  as  tin  moyen  conservateur  de 
mitrCj  it  is  added  that  Borda  had  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  Paris;  and  the  repe- 
tition of  these  experiments  at  any  future  time  would  furnish  the 
means  of  restoring  the  metre. 

Though  our  more  sober-minded  countrymen  may  be  disposed 
to  smile  at  this  somewhat  characteristic  display  of  national 
vanity,  yet  the  occasion  was  undoubtedly  one  which  afforded 
just  grounds  of  triumph  to  a  great  and  enlightened  people.  It 
was  the  most  important  scientific  operation,  upon  a  great  scale, 
that  had  ever  been  attempted,  and  it  had  been  almost  entirely 
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Gondocted  by  French  observers :  the  instraments  employed,  and 
more  particularly  the  Repeating  Circle,  were  almost  entirely  of 
French  invention  ;  the  formulae  and  processes  of  reduction  and 
calculation,  or  rather  the  whole  science  of  Geodesy,  had  been 
framed  by  French  analysts;  the  greatest  masters  of  modern  science, 
who  were  also  Frenchmen,  had  formed  the  plan  and  superintended 
the  execution; — it  seemed  to  be  a  conquest  in  the  empire  of  science, 
so  securely  established  and  so  cautiously  guarded,  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  subsequent  and  more  rigorous  inves- 
tigations. It  remains  to  show  whether  later  researches  have  tend- 
ed, in  any  way,  to  shake  the  confidence  which  was  formerly  placed 
in  the  unimpeachable  accuracy  of  this  celebrated  measurement. 

Delambre,  in  comparing  the  lengths  of  the  successive  degrees 
of  his  arc  with  each  other,  had  found  discrepancies  amongst  them 
which  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  or  with  any  hypo- 
thesis of  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian^  It  is  well  known  tnat 
the  value  of  the  length  of  an  arc  which  is  bisected  by  the  parallel 
of  45  degrees,  would  give  a  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  met idian, 
and  therefore  of  the  mitre^  which  would  be  independent  of  the 
earth's  ellipticity ;  but  as  it  was  the  arc  between  Montjouy  and 
Paris,  and  not  that  between  Montjouy  and  Dunkirk,  which  is 
bisected  by  this  parallel,  he  could  only  obtain  a  result,  unaffected 
by  this  element,  by  rejecting  that  portion  of  his  entire  arc  which 
lies  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk, — a  sacrifice  which  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  make,  as  it  had  been  measured  and  calculated  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  care.  It  was  with  a  view  of  obviat- 
ing this  necessity,  that  M^chain  proceeded  to  iix  the  succession 
of  stations  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing the  arc  already  measured  as  far  as  the  island  of  Iviza,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Balearic  islands;  or  rather  of  Formentera, 
thirty  miles  further  south  than  Iviza,  so  as  to  comprehend  an 
arc  of  more  than  12  degrees  between  the  extreme  stations,  and 
which  would  be  almost  exactly  bisected  by  the  parallel  of  45 
degrees.  He  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
work  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  occasioned  by  excessive 
fatigue  in  a  hot  climate,  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

The  continuation  of  this  task  was  subsequently  entrusted  to 
Biot  and  Arago,  who  were  furnished  by  our  Government  with  a 
safe  conduct  to  protect  them,  in  their  passage  from  the  continent 
to  the  islands,  from  capture  by  our  cruizers.  The  length  of  one 
side  of  the  great  triangle  connecting  their  station  on  the  moun- 
tain called  Desierto  de  los  Palmas,  with  their  reflector  placed  on 
the  rugged  summit  of  a  mountain  in  Iviza,  was  near  100  miles; 
mild  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to 
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discover  it,  after  a  laborious  search  of  nearly  three  months' 
continuance,*  presenting^  an  appearance,  in  the  field  of  view  of 
their  telescope,  like  that  of  a  faint  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
magnitude.  This  survey,  which  occupied  these  distinguished 
astronomers  during  a  period  of  noore  than  three  years,  was  finally 
terminated  in  1807  by  a  most  laborious  series  of  more  than  1200 
observations  of  a  and  j3  Urste  minoris  at  their  station  in  For- 
mentera,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  latitude  to  the 
nicest  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  instruments  employed  were 
competent  to  give.f 

The  observations  of  Biot  and  Arago  were  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  which  Delambre  had  prescribed,  and  ad- 
opted by  Bouvard,  Burckhardt,  and  Mathieu — astronomers  who 
had  been  long  habituated  to  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  cal- 
culations ;  and  the  length  of  the  mMre^  which  was  the  result  of 
the  entire  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  Formentera,  was  found  to 
be  almost  exactly  identical  with  that  which  had  been  previously 
determined ; — thus  affording,  in  the  first  instance,  additional 
strength  to  the  very  general  conviction  which  prevailed  in  the 
scientific  world  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  bases  of  the  French 
metrical  system ;  which  a  recent  examination  of  them,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show,  was  not  destined  to  uphold. 

In  the  year  1838,  Colonel  Puissant,  the  author  of  the  best  exist- 
ing work  on  Geodesy,  and  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Carte  Geographique  de  la  France^  announced  the 
startling  fact  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,^  that  there  existed  an 
error  of  69.76  toises  in  the  calculated  length  of  the  arc  between 


*  The  small  optical  power  of  the  telescopes  which  are  suited  to  the 
Repeating  Circle,  forms  one  of  the  great  objections  to  its  use  in  Geo- 
detical  surveys :  Mach  greater  distances  between  England  and  Ireland 
have  been  lately  observed,  in  the  open  day,  in  the  more  powerful  tele- 
scopes of  our  theodolites. 

f  There  are  some  parts  in  the  construction  of  the  Repeating  Circle 
which  tend  to  multiply  errors  of  observation,  which  have  deprived  it, 
in  later  times,  of  *8ome  portion  of  the  almost  unlimited  trust  which  was 
at  first  reposed  in  it.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  amongst  strangem 
in  this  country  to  underrate  its  valae :  for  there  is  no  instrument  equally 
portable  and  convenient  which  is  capable  of  giving  such  prompt  and 
accurate  results. 

-^  Nouvelle  Determination  de  la  Distance  MSridienne  de  Mantfouy  d 
Formentera^  devoilant  t inexactitude  dont  it  est  fait  mention  dans  la 
Base  du  Systeme  M^trique, — Mimoires  de  Vlnstitutet  1838. 

Supplement  d  la  Nouvelle  Determination  de  la  distance  Meridienmede 
Montjotif/  d  Formmteta, — M^.noires  de  t Institute,  1838. 
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Montjoay  and  Fonnentera,  as  recorded  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Base  du  Syst^me  Metrique;  and  that  there  is  an  error  of 
dO.2  toises  in  the  entire  arc  between  Greenwich  and  Formen- 
tera :  and  further,  that  if  we  take  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian, 
according  to  the  best  evidence,  as  3^,  the  length  of  the  Quad- 
rant of  the  earth  would  be  found  to  be  10001789,  ana  not 
lOOOOOOO  miires  protoimes :  in  other  words,  the  m^^ein  use  and 
the  metre  of  definition  differ  from  each  other  by  j/g^jth  part  of 
the  whole,  thus  showing  that  the  tnelre  provisoiref  founded  upon 
Lacaille*s  measurement,  was  in  reality  more  accurate  than  that 
which  was  adopted  as  the  final  result  of  the  labours  of  the  great 
Commission  of  1798. 

The  examination  of  Puissant's  memoir  was  referred  by  the 
Board  of  Longitude  to  Messrs  Largeteau,  Mathieu,  and  Daussy ; 
who  were  directed  to  determine,  by  rigorous  methods,  the  true 
length  of  the  arc,  the  correctness  of  whose  measurement  was 
called  in  question,  and  also  to  point  out  the  sources  of  the  error, 
in  case  its  existence  was  established.  In  the  execution  of  this 
task,  they  proceeded  separately  to  recalculate  the  whole  series  of 
triangles  between  Montjouy  and  Formentera,  severally  using 
independent  methods  and  different  tables  of  logarithms ;  Large- 
teau and  Mathieu  solving  the  triangles  as  spherical  triangles, 
and  Eaussy  solving;  them  as  plane  triangles,  after  the  well-known 
method  of  Legendre.  The  lengths  of  the  several  arcs  which 
were  thus  obtained  differed  very  little  from  each  other,  and  their 
mean  value  was  nearly  identical  with  the  result  announced  by 
Puissant.     They  were  as  follow : — * 

Mathieu  •  .  153672.39  toises 

Largeteau  •  •  153674.48  „ 

Daussy  •  •  153674.66  „ 

Puissant  •  .  153674.01  „ 

The  further  examination  of  the  original  documents  showed^ 
that  this  error,  considerable  as  it  was,  was  merely  the  difference 
of  two  more  considerable  errors,  with  which  the  calculations  of 
the  Commission  of  1808  were  chargeable.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  acted  under  the  eeneral  instructions  of  JDelambre,  whose 
authority,  in  all  Geoaetical  questions,  was,  at  that  period, 
re^rded  as  nearly  supreme.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Base  du  Systhte  Metrique^  that  great  astronomer 
has  eiven  a  method  of  calculating  the  successive  arcs  of  the 
meriaian  included  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the 


*  Rapport  fiitt  an  Bureau  des  Longitudes  sur  la  Determination  de  la 
longueur  de  T  Arc  du  Meridien,  compris  entre  les  Paralldtefl  de  Dunkerque 
et  de  Formentera. — Comptes  Rendues  de  fInstUui,  torn.  xii.  p.  1175. 
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extremities  o(  those  sides  of  the  several  triangles  which  are  least 
inclined  to  it;  and  in  the  application  of  this  method  he  would  seem 
to  have  assumed  that  it  was  allowable  to  suppose  the  meridians 
passing  through  the  vertices  of  the  several  triangles  to  be  paral- 
lel* to  each  other.  The  method  itself  he  emphatically  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  simple  and  expeditious  of  all  those  which 
have  been  employed ;  and  as  long  as  the  series  of  triangles  i» 
confined  to  meridians  nearly  coincident  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
ca»e  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  which  he  had 
himself  calculated  both  by  this  and  other  methods,  the  assump- 
tion was  perfectly  allowable ;  but  when  the  stations,  as  in  the 
system  of  triangulation  between  Barcelona  and  Formentera,  take 
a  sweep  round  the  great  bay  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  extending  over  a  range  of  three  degrees  of  longp« 
tode,  the  application  of  Delambre's  formula  leads  to  very  serious 
errors :  they  were  found,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to 
amount  to  100.07  toises. 

The  second  error  was  of  greater  amount,  and' of  a  much  more  ob- 
vious character ;  for  the  Commission  of  1808  had  confounded  the 
meridian  distance  between  Dunkirk  and  the  parallel  of  Formen- 
tera, with  the  meridian  distance  between  Dunkirk  and  the  per- 
pendicular arc  of  a  great  circle  let  fall  from  Formentera  upon  that 
meridian.  The  error  from  this  cause  alone  was  169.83  toises; 
and  as  the  former  error  tended  to  increase  the  length,  of  the  arc 
observed,  this  tended  to  diminish  it :  it  was  tne  difference 
between  them  which  constituted  the  error  whose  existence  was 
signalized  by  Puissant.  A  similar  error,  from  a  similar  cause, 
was  made  in  extending  the  mepdian.of  Dunkirk  to  the  parallel 
of  Greenwich — the  difference  of  longitude  of  these  places  exceed- 
ing two  degrees. 

M.  Largete^u,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Report,  proceeds  to 

fropose  and  answer  a  question,  which  is  very  naturally  suggested 
y  a  discovery  so  remarkable  and  so  unexpected.     ^  Will  not 

*  the  error  of  calculation  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  pro- 
*duce   a  modification   of  the   length   of  the   metre  f^     ^  The 

*  answer,'  says  he,  *  is  very  obvious  :    The  length  of  the  metre 

*  has  been  fiixed  in  a  definitive  manner  by  the  Commission  of 
'  Weights  and  Measures  :  that  length  neither  can  nor  ought  to 

be  changed.* 

*  The  principal  merit  of  the  new  unit  consisted  in  the  very 

*  precise  operations  which  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  res  tor- 

*  Puissant  attempted  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Delambre  from  this 
imputation,  but  M.  Largeteau,  in  a  very  spirited  and  able  reply,  (Camp- 
tea  BendueSf  torn.  xiii.  p.  20,)  would  appear  most  ele^H/  to  have  estab- 
lished the  chai^ :  sucb,  also,  is  the  opiDion  expressed  by  Arago. 
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ing  or  replacine;'  the  prototypes,  Id  case  they  were  imparecT  or 
destroy ea.  These  means  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  lengtn  of  the 
pendulum  and  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  which  joins 
Lhinkirk  and  Montjouy.  With  respect  to  the  simple  relation 
"which  was  attempted  to  be  estai^lished  between  the  mitre  and 
the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  all  philosophers  knew,  from  the 
beginning,  that  such  relation  must  necessarily  be  to  a  certain 
extent  hypothetical ;  that  it  involved  the  perfect  exactness  of' 
the  measure  of  the  arc  in  Peru,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
eartVs  ellipticity;  and  the  operation,  if  performed  with  better 
instruments,  might  possibly  indicate  that  the  mitre  adopted 
was  not  rigorously  tne  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of » 
the  meridian  ;  that,  in  one  word,  the  new  system  would  bear, , 
in  Its  birth,  the  impress  of  the  state  of  contemporary  science  on ' 
the  question  of  the  ma^rnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding these  small  uncertainties,  the  framers  of  the  sys-' 
tem  did  not  renounce  the  project  of  making  the  mitre  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian ;  for  it  was  the  only  mode 
of  giving  to  this  measure  of  length  a  character  of  generality 
which  would  fit  it  for  the  use  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.' 
The  fault  which  was  committed  by  the  authors  of  the  metri- 
cal system  was  similar,  both  in  its  character  and  results,  to  that 
which  was  committed  by  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1824 :  the  first  declared  that  the  metre  prototype  is  a  certain  de- 
finite and  assigned  portion  of  the  earth's  meridian,  which  it  is  not; 
and,  if  lost  or  injured,  that  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  length,  in 
conformity  with  its  definition,  which  cannot  be  done.  The  second 
enacts,  that  the  standard  yard  is  a  certain  definite  portion  of  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  which  it  is  not;  ana,  if  lost  or  in- 
jured, that  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  length,  in  conformity 
with  the  definition,  which  cannot  be  done.  They  are  lessons  whicb 
are  well  calculated  to  humble  the  pride  of  our  philosophy,  and 
to  teach  us  to  temper  the  most  secure  and  confident  of  our  con- 
victions, by  a  becoming  sense  of  the  very  limited  powers  both  of 
our  observation  and  reasoning. 

The  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  1794,  which  established  the 
provisional  meSfre  and  kilogramme^  before  their  bases  were  finally 
settled,  changed  all  the  ancient  names  as  well  as  values  of  the 
measures  in  use — adopting  a  uniform  and  convenient  decimal 
nomenclature,  though  much  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  language  than  our  own ;  but  the  subsequent  law  of  the 
18th  Brumaire  1798,  which  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  th^ 
Commission,  recognized  the  use  of  several  of  the  old  names — such 
as  tieuet  perche^  quintal^  livrcy  onccj  grosj  muid,  setier^  boisseau^ 
pinte,  arpent — with  new  significations ;  a  fatal  error,  as  tending  to 
perpetuate  those  ancient  associations  of  names  and  things,  whoBe 
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rapid  and  certain  obliteration  was  so  necessary  to  the  complete 
reception  of  the  new  system.  It  would  appear  likewise,  that  no 
adequate  precautions  were  taken  to  distribute  copies,  or  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  new  measures;  or  to  withdraw  or  prohibit  the  old;  or 
to  subject  the  measures  in  use  to  the  proper  revision  and  inspection 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government.  The  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  the  old  measures  and  their  sub- 
divisions continued  in  very  general  use  during  the  whole  of  the 
Consular  and  Imperial  government ;  and  they  were  finally  sane- 
tioned  and  prescribed  as  the  systime  usuel^  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  Bouroons,  as  one  of  the  many  impolitic  and  indirect  expe- 
dients resorted  to  by  that  unhappy  family,  with  a  view  of  restoring 
the  recollections  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  year  1837»  however, 
a  new  law  was  passed,  prescribing  the  use  of  the  decimal  system 
and  nomenclature  in  all  its  integrity,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
universally  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  The 
decimal  system,  which  was  intr^uced  into  Belgium  by  the  Im- 
perial government,  is  also  in  full  operation*  All  vestiges  of  other 
systems^  have  disappeared. 

The  impolicy  of  attempting  to  alter  primary  units,  where  there 
exists  no  power  in  the  Government,  or  impulse  in  public  opinion, 
to  enforce  the  alteration,  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  in  the  fate  which  has  attended  the  French  division  of  the 

Zuadrant.  If  the  ancient  nonagesimal  de&^ree  of  the  quadrant 
ad  been  retained,  and  if  the  alterations  had  been  confined  to 
decimalizing  its  subdivisions,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  au- 
thority of  tne  great  philosophers  who  proposed  them,  and  the 
increased  beauty  and  symmetry  which  they  would  have  given 
to  all  astronomical  processes  and  records,  would  very  speedily 
have  led  to  their  universal  adoption ;  but  the  change  from  the 
nonagesimal  to  the  centesimal  degree  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  extended  use  of  the  decimal  system,  or  with  improved 
processes  -of  calculation ;  whilst  it  tended  to  disturb  unneces- 
^sarily  ancient  associations,  to  antiquate  all  our  astronomical  re- 
cords, and  to  render  useless  a  great  part  of  our  astronomical  and 
logarithmic  tables.  The  consequences  have  been  such  as  might 
have  been  foreseen ;  the  centesimal  decree  has  been  abandoned, 
and  (be  sexagesimal  scale  of  submultiples  of  the  nonagesimal 
degree — the  most  inconvenient  of  all  the  vestiges  of  ancient  astro- 
nomy— has  continued  to  be  retained.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
express  our  earnest  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a 
convention  of  European  Astronomers  will  give  such  a  sanction 
for  proposing,  and  such  a  pledge  for  adopting,  the  centesimal 
division  of  the  nonagesimal  degree,  that  we  may  feel  secure  of 
the  general  acquiescence  of  men  of  science  in  an  alteration  the 
jnportance  and  necessity  of  which  is  now  so  generally  felt. 
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tailed  in  a  Series  of  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel  tVm.  H.  Dennie^ 
C.B.     Compiled  and  arranged  by  WAf.   £.  Steele,  M.D. 
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4.  The  Last  Year  in  ChinOy  to  the  Peace  of  Nanking;  as  SkelcJied 
in  Letters  to  his  Friends.  By  a  Field- Officer.  8vo.  Lon- 
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—1838-39— 1839-40^u;t7A  an  Estimate  for  the  same  for  the 
succeeding  Year.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
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6.  Home  Accounts  of  the  East  IfuUa  Company^  (presented  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85.)  Ordered  by  the 
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7.  Returns  to  Two  Orders  of  the  Honourable  the  House  ofCom^ 
mansy  dated  respectively  1th  and  22d  June  1842.  Ordered  by 
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nnuB  glorious  achievements  of  our  troops,  followed  by  their 
-*~  retirement  from  the  scene  of  the  late  contest,  has  finally 
closed  that  eventful  chapter  in  the  history  of  British  India,  which 
records  our  late  brief  domination  over  the  savage  tribes  of  Aff- 
ghanistan.  The  ease  with  which  the  forces,  advancing  simul- 
taneouslv  from  Jellalabad  and  Candahar,  eifeoted  their  junction 
at  Cabul,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  eiforts  of  the  enemy,  with 
every  advantage  of  position,  to  arrest  their  march,  proves  how 
greatly  those  persons  were  mistaken — or  how  widely  they  wished 
to  mislead  the  public — who  magnified  the  disasters  of  last  winter 
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into  the  most  grievous  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  our 
country ;  and  looked  and  spoke  as  if  they  believed  that  British 
asoendeocy  in  India  was  tottering  to  a  fall,  which  nothing  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  opportune  return  to  power  could  possibly 
avert.  That  delusion  is  happily  over.  Indeed,  it  had  passed 
away  even  before  we  knew  that  Ghuzni  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  British  ensign  flying  in  triumph  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Bala-Hissar.  Exaggerated  alarm — real  in  some,  simu- 
lated by  others — has  been  followed  by  the  usual  reaction ;  and 
the  more  considerate  among  the  manv  who  were  infected  by  the 
panic,  have  begun  to  wonder  how  they  could  have  formed,  on 
the  one  hand,  such  an  extravagant  notion  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  reverse,  and  could  have  so  much  underrated,  on  the 
other,  the  often-tried  energies  of  the  Indian  Government,  as  to 
apprehend  that  its  power  would  be  seriously  shaken.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  tnere  is  a  fair  field  for  the  consideration  of 
past  events,  in  a  temper  favourable  to  a  calm  judgment  upon 
them.  But  though  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  camprehena  in 
one  view  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  coonexioa  with 
Afi^jphanistan,  there  is  a  hk^  which  must  be  filled  up  before  the 
subject  can  be  properly  discussed  as  a  whok.  We  know  nothing, 
beyond  what  Lieutenant  Eyre  has  recently  supplied,  of  that  crisis 
of  the  history  which  excites  the  most  intense  interest  And 
though  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  officer's  narrative — the  spirit 
tani  clearness  of  which,  considering  the  circumstances  under  woich 
it  was  drawn  up,  are  indeed  extraordinary — without  being  con- 
evinced  both  of  the  ability  and  of  the  fairness  of  the  writer;  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  conveys  after  all  but  the  testimony  of  an 
individual,  and  that  the  statements  thus  insufficiently  vouched  for, 
deeply  afiect  the  characters  of  many — living  or  dead — of  pre- 
viously unsullied  reputation.  Whilst,  therefore^  we  nsake  use  of 
his  evidence,  as  that  of  a  highly  intelligent  eyewitness,  when  it 
confirms  opinions  which  we  had  previously  formed  from  informa- 
tion drawn  from  other  sources ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  the 
truth  with  the  least  possible  arraignment  of  those  whose  conduct 
may  now  be  undergoing  a  solemn  investigation  in  India,  and 
who  will  yet  have  to  pass  the  ordeal  c^  public  opinion  in 
their  native  land.  But  with  all  the  light  that  Lieutenant 
Eyre  affords  us,  there  are  still  many  important  points  regarding 
the  causes  and  early  character  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  con« 
duct  of  the  local  political  and  military  authorities  in  relation  to 
it,  about  which  we  are  either  altogether  ignorant,  or  possess  but 
very  defeetive  knowledge.  Until  we  have  full  and  trustworthy 
information  upon  all  these  matters — to  say  nothing  of  other  </«- 
siderata  with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  her  power  of 
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carryiag  ihem  out — ^il  would  bo  abuard,  as  well  as  anjasty  to 
ealor  upoa  the  e^eneral  subject.  But  its  diseusskm  at  a  future 
4ay  will  be  mudi  fEU^ilitated,  and  the  public  asind,  at  the  same. 
time,  beneficially  disabused,  by  the  preUminary  brushing  away 
of  some  of  the  fallacies  in  which,  for  party  purposes,  the  war  ia 
Affjprhanistan  has  been  studiously  enreloped.  There  is  also  a 
topic  closely  connected  with  that  war— 'namely^  the  recent  military 
operations  iu  China,  and  the  treaty  in  which  they  have  resulted — 
regarding  which  we  deem  it  essentid.  that  the  truth  should  be 
Duule  known  without  further  deky. 

The  grand  fallacy,  of  which  the  most  unsparing  use  has  been 
made  by  those  who  ba¥e  sought  to  damage  the  late  AdrnJaistratioii 
through  misrepresentation  of  Lord  Auckland,  has  been  to  con* 
found  the  disMters  of  Cabul,  and  of  the  retreat  from  that  dtyy 
with  the  policy  of  the  original  advance  beyond  the  Indus ;— * 
as  if  such  disasters  had  b^n  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  that  policy ;  and  as  if,  conseouently,  the  blame  and 
wgrace  of  such  an  -  issue  ought  to  attach  solely  to  the  states^ 
men  who  viewed  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  dynasty  in 
Afl^hanistan,  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  kast  dangerous 
and  costly  means  by  which  the  designs  of  foreign  powers  upon 
British  India  could  be  defeated. 

Never  was  charge,  artfully  dressed  up  to  impose  upon  the  un« 
reflecting,  more  thoroughly  devoid  of  real  foundation*  Lord 
Auckland  is  responsible  for  the  disasters^  of  Cabul,  if  it  can  be 
shown,  and  only  in  that  case,  that  the  military  force  to  which 
he  had  entrusted  its  defence  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  no  such  case  can  be  made  out.  The  force  cantoned  at  Ca* 
bul  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  set  at 
d^ance,  (till  the  return  of  spring  should  open  the  passes,  and 
permit  o^  combined  operations  in  the  field,)  not  merely  all  the 
tribes  of  Affghanistan,  supposing  them  united,  but  the  whole 
population  of  Central  Asia.  The  force  was  very  much  greater 
and  more  complete  than  that  with  which  the  gallant  Sir  Robert 
Sale  subsequently  defeated  at  Jellalabad,  over  and  over  again^ 
and  in  the  most  signal  manner,  the  same  assailants,  flushed 
with  their  previous  success.  The  complete  and  easy  triumphs 
of  Generak  Pollock  and  Nott,  (though  they  had  tremendous 
defiles  to  force,  instead  of  defending  an  intrenched  position,) 
kad  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nothing,  in  fact,  but 
a  series  of  omissions  and  blunders,  unparallekd,  we  believe,  in 
<Hir  military  annals,  could  have  led  to  the  deplorable  issue. 
Lkutenant  Eyre's  narrative  exhibits  the  authorities  as  acting  from 
the  very  commencement  like  doomed  men.  We  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  alleged  blindness  of  the  Envoy  fuid  Sir  Alexaodev 
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Burnes  to  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  irr 
the  insurrection,  because  we  are  altc^ether  sceptical  as  to  the  exis* 
tence  of  any  extensive  plot,  and  believe  that  the  general  rising 
was  occasioned  solely  by  the  continued  and  self^mwtiplying  suc- 
cess of  the  first  partial  and  unpremeditated  outbreak.     But  the 
utter  want  of  any  sufficient  preparation  for  such  a  contingency, 
in  a  country  but  imperfectly  subdued,  and  some  at  least  of  whose 
tribes  were  known  to  be  hostile  at  heart,  and  the  still  more 
lamentable  default  of  all  energy  and  active  courage  after  the 
Affghans  were  in  arms,  are  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  the  par- 
ties— ^whoever  they  may  be — responsible  for  the  use  made  of  the 
means  provided  by  the  late  Governor- General  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  power  at  Cabul.     We  prejudge  the  case  of  no  indi- 
vidual, civil  or  military ;  we  speak  only  of  unquestionable  facts, 
tested  by  previous  and  subsequent  experience  of  the  absolute 
inability  of  the   AiFghans,  with  every  advantage   of  numbers, 
to  cope  with  British  soldiers  properly  directed  and  led.     It  is 
futile  to  insist  upon  the  personal  gallantry  of  the  enemy :  the 
assailants  of  the  cantonments  at  Cabul  were  not  braver  than 
those  in  despite  of  whose  opposition   Colonel  Dennie  bravely 
forced  his  way,  at  the  head  of  only  four  companies,  into  the  soi^ 
disant  impregnable  Ghuzni — than  those  who  beleaguered  Sir 
Robert  Sale  at  Jeltalabad — or  than  those  who  vainly  endea- 
voured to  repel  the  advance  of  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott^ 
The  sole  cause  of  the  wide  difference  of  results  was  the  mar- 
vellous incapacity  displayed  by  those  who  held   the  inilitary 
command  at  Cabul.     The  blunder  of  placing  the  Commissariat 
stores  without  the  cantonments,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  pro- 
tection, must  be  obvious  to  a  child.    It  had  long  before  been  ob- 
vious to  the  Envoy,  who.  Lieutenant  Eyre  tells  us,  had  *  pressed 
*  the  point'  of  bringing  them  within  the  cantonments,  '  very 
<  urgently,  but  without  avail.'     But  this  oversight,  inexcusable 
as  it  was,  might  have  been  redeemed.   A  very  small  force,  vigor- 
ously employed,  would  have  quelled  the  first  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection.    Even  after  that  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost, 
there  was  still  time  to  have  crushed  the  insurgents  before  they 
gained  any  formidable  head.  The  stores  were  not  lost  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  November,  three  days  after  the  rising  and  mas* 
sacre  in  the  city.     Ordinary  promptitude  and  resolution  would 
have  settled  the  whole  matter  in  that  interval.     But  what  could 
be  expected  from  men  capable  of  acting  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  provision  of  a  beleaguered  army,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  ?  We  must  premise,  that 
the  fort  containing  the  stores  had  been  left  under  the  guard  of  an 
ensign  with  100  sepoys;  and  that  he  had  reported,  on  the  4tb 
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of  Norember,  '  that  he  was  very  bard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and 
'  in  danger  of  being  completely  cut  off.' 

*  At  abont  nine  o'clock  p.-m.,'  says  Lieatenaot  Eyre,  '  there  was  an 
assembly  of  staff  and  other  officers  at  the  General's  house,  when  the 
£nyoy  came  io,  and  expressed  his  serious  conviction  tbat,  unless  Ma- 
homed Shereef 's  fort'  (lying  between  the  cantonment  and  the  sole  depot 
of  its  supplies)  *  were  taken  that  yery  night,  we  should  lose  the  Com* 
missariat  fort,  or  at  all  events  be  unable  to  bring  out  of  it  provisions  for 
the  troops.  The  disaster  of  the  morning  rendered  the  General  extremely 
unwilling  to  expose  his  officers  and  men  to  any  similar  peril/  (starvation 
being  the  alternative ;)  <  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  nullify  the  enemy's  fire,  who  would  also 
most  likely  be  taken  unawares,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Affghans 
to  maintain  a  yery  strict  watch  at  night.  A  man  in  Captain  Johnson's 
employ  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  place  ;  he  returned  in 
a  few  minutes  with  the  intelligence  that  about  twenty  men  were  seated 
oQtside  the  fort,  near  the  gate,  smoking  and  talking;  and,  from  what 
he  overheard  of  their  conversation,  he  judged  the  garrison  to  be  very 
small,  and  unable  to  resist  a  sudden  ouKct.  The  debate  was  now  resumed, 
but  another  hour  passed,  and  the  General  could  not  make  up  bis  mind. 
A  second  spy  was  dispatched,  whose  report  tended  to  corroborate  what 
the  first  had  said.  I  was  then  sent  to  Lieutenant  Sturt,  the  engineer, 
who  was  nearly  recovered  from  his  wounds,  for  his  opinion.  He  at  first 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  an  immediate  attack,  but,  on  hearing  that 
some  of  the  enemy  were  on  the  watch  at  the  gate,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  defer  the  assault  till  an  early  hour  in  the  smoming :  this  decided  the 
General,  though  not  before  several  hours  had  slipped  aw.ay  in  fruitless 
discussion.' 

*  Orders  were  at  last  given  for  a  detachment  to  be  in  readiness  at 
4  A.M^  at  the  Kohistan  gate.  «  *  «  Murning  had,  how* 
ever,  well  dawned  ere  the  men  conld  be  got  under  arms ;  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  marching  off,  when  it  was  reported  that  Ensign  Warren 
had  just  arrived  in  cantonments  with  his  garrison,  having  evacuated  the 
fort.  It  seems  that  the  enemy  had  actually  set  fire  to  the  gate ;  and 
Ensign  Warren,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  reinforcement,  and  expecting  the 
enemy  every  moment  to  rush  in,  led  out  his  men  by  a  hole  which  he  had 
prepared  in  the  wall.  Being  called  upon  in  a  public  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Adjutant*General  to  state  his  reasons  for  abandoning  his  post,  he 
replied  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  which  he 
requested  might  be  assembled  to  investigate  his  conduct.  It  was  not, 
however,  deemed  expedient  to  comply  with  his  request.' 

*  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,'  adds  Lieutenant  Eyre,  <  that  our  feeble  and  in- 
effectual defence  of  this  fort,  and  the  valuable  booty  it  yielded,  was  the 
first /ataZ  blow  to  our  supremacy  at  Cabul,  and  at  once  determined  those 
chieM — and  more  particularly  the  Kuzzilbashea — who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral,  to  join  in  the  general  combination  to  drive  us  from  the 
country.'— (P.  41-4.) 

He  had  stated  in  a  previons  passage,  (p.  29,)  '  tbat  in  the 
'  whole  Affgban  nation  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  single  friend.* 
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This  is  idle  talk»  as  migbt  be  proved  from^evend  passages  of  his 
own  work,  and  even  from  the  last  sentence  quoted  above.  The 
obvious  truth  is,  that  we  should  have  found  plenty  of  friends,  if 
we  had  shown,  by  our  manner  of  dealing  with  our  enemies,  that 
we  could  hold  our  own ;  and  were  fit  to  be  trusted  by  men  who,  by 
siding  with  us  in  such  an  emergency,  would  draw  down  vmoa 
themselves  the  animosity  of  their  insurgent  countrymen.  But 
we  let  it  be  seen  from  the  very  first  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
ruin  to  befriend  us.  That  conviction,  and  no  previous  general 
conspiracy,  is  the  secret  of  the  universal  hostility  after  the  four 
or  five  first  days  of  the  insurrection. 

Thus,  our  army — 5000  strong  at  the  least — suffered  all  its  pro- 
visions to  be  carried  ofi^,  after  being  three  days  in  a  state  of  siege^ 
from  a  post  guarded  by  an  ensign  and  100  sepoys  I  But  the 
game  was  not  lost  even  when  the  stores  were  tfdcen.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  says,  that  when  the  loss  of  the  Commissariat  fort  was  kaowv, 
^  one  universal  feeling  of  indignation  pervaded  the  garrisoa,  nor 
<  can  I  describe  the  impotienoe  of  the  troops,  but  especiaUy  the 

*  native  portion,  to  be  led  out  for  its  recapture/  But,  alas !  there 
was  no  one  to  lead  them.  Had  they  been  wisely  as  well  as  gal- 
lantly led,  there  was  an  ample  force,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  troops  in  the  Bala-Hissar,  or  even  without  such  a  junction, 
to  have  stormed  the  city  of  Cabul,  and  taken  all  its  abundant 
winter  stock  of  provisions.  But  instead  of  this  vigorous  course, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  also  the  most  likely  to 
be  successful,  time  and  blood  were  wasted  in  ^miserable  skir- 
mishes, (giving  every  advantage  to  the  enemy,  who  seem  to 
have  been  formidable  only  as  marksmen  behind  walls,)  and  o«ir 
soldiers  were  penned  up  in  their  cantonments,  until  physical  pri- 
vation and  mental  depression,  under  such  unwonted  discomfiture 
and  disgrace,  had  done  their  work,  and  they  had  become  no  longer 
able,  perhaps,  to  face  even  the  contemptible  enemy  to  whom 
they  were  opposed.  We  say,  *  perhaps,*  because  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  leader  equal 
to  the  emergency — a  Clive,  a  Wellesley,  or  even  a  Coote  or  a 
Lake — might  not  have  redeemed  the  day.  Lieutenant  Eyre  is 
of  this  opinion.  <  Even  now,'  he  says,  after  the  disastrous  2dd  of 
November,  ^  had  the  helm  of  affairs  been  grasped  by  a  hand  com« 
^  petent  to  the  important  task,  we  might  perhaps  have  steered 

*  clear  of  destruction.' 

We  have  called  the  enemy  contemptible.  Such  estimates  are 
always  matters  of  comparison.  Let  the  Affghans  be  measured 
against  the  enemies  whom  we  have  met  and  overcome  in  the 
course  of  our  career  in  India. .  Let  the  Great  Captain  be  asked, 
whether  he  would  rank  the  soldiers  who  opposed  so  very  feeble  a 
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resistance,  in  tbeir  terrible  defiles,  to  the  recent  advances  on  Cabul, 
with  those  whom  he  defeated,  after  such  a  desperate  struggle,  at 
Assaye,  with  a  loss  of  1566  killed  and  wounded  out  of  his  army 
of  4500  men  ?  Let  the  testimony  of  the  survivors  of  the  gallant 
76th — who  retrieved  for  Lord  Lake  the  day  of  Laswarree,  after 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  cavalry  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
gona  of  the  Mahrattas — be  taken  on  the  same  question.  The  wars 
with  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and  the  more  recent  campaigns  under 
Lord  Hastings'  administration — especially  some  of  the  contests 
with  the  Arab  mercenaries  in  Central  India,  and  with  the  brave 
and  well- disciplined  mount^uneers  of  Nepaul — afford  many  similar 
points  of  comparison.  In  every  instance,  the  Afighans,  tried  by 
the  simple  test  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon  our  troops  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy,  will  be  found  utterly  wtoting. 

It  is,  then,  an  outrage  upon  common  justice — it  is  the  mere  out* 
pouring  of  party  malevolence,  reddesa  of  trnth — to  charge  upon 
X^ord  Auckland's  policy  in  entering  A%hanistan,  the  loss  and  dis- 
grace sustained  there.  The  manner  in  which  the  insurrection  was 
trifled  with  in  the  first  instance^  and  in  which  the  force  at  Cabul 
was  used  from  the  outbreak  to  the  evacuation,  would  have  brought 
that  loss  and  disgrace  upon  us^  even  if  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
crossing  the  Indus  had  been  indisputable.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
disasters  would  never — humanly  speaking — have  befallen  us,  if 
ordinary  judgment  and  spirit  had  selected  the  position,  and  directed 
the  operations,of  our  troops;  although  the  policv  which  dictated  the 
occupation  of  Affghanistan  had  been  as  wickedly  ambitious  as  was 
ever  exemplified  in  the  case  of  any  conqueror  from  Nimrod  to  Na* 
pcdeon.  Lord  Auckland  had  provided  ample  means  for  maintaining 
the  possesion  which  we  had  gained ;  the  force  at  Cabul  was  at 
least  as  competent  to  hold  out  as  that,  at  Candahar;  and  it  is  a 
Utile  too  much  to  insist  that  the  Governor- General,  superintending 
at  Calcutta  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  empire,  should  be  responsible 
foff  the  incapacity  and  mismanagement  which  aione  could  have 
led  to  the  destruction  of  such  a  corps  d^curmee  as  he  had  placed 
at  Cabul.  Had  he  been  personally  present,  doubtless  the  same 
spirit  and  energy  which  were  displayed  in  the  assembly,  equip- 
ment, and  advance  of  the  original  expedition — qualities  acknow- 
ledged, with  high  encomium,  by  the  JXike  of  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Lords — would  have  been  exercised  in  the  prompt  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection.  A  few  hours  olf  sufficient  and 
properly  directed  exertions  would  have  effected  that  end ;  and 
the  brief  outbreak  would  have  been  known  and  remembered  in 
this  country  only  as  having  occasioned,  through  his  own  blind 
confidence,  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 

If  it  be  saida  howeyer^  that  Lord  Auckland  appointed  the  military 
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commanders,  upon  wbom,nntiI  they  be  exonerated  by  the  result  of 
the  strict  enquiry  which  must  be  instituted,  the  responsibility  of  the 
disaster  must  rest,  the  answer  is,  that  he  appointed  the  best  men 
whom  the  Horse  Guards  had  placed  at  his  disposal ;  that  the 
officer  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  chief  command  at  Cabul,  had 
served  long  and  with  reputation ;  and  that  he  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Robert  Sale.  General  Elphinstone  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  succeed  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  com« 
mand  which  that  gallant  officer  had  held;  especially  as  the 
climate  of  Affghanistan  must  be  considered  far  more  likely  to 
uphold  the  energies  of  one  who  had  passed  the  prime  of  his  life 
in  Europe,  than  that  of  India*  But  Lord  Auckland  surely  can- 
not be  held  answerabTe  for  the  system  which  confers  high  mili- 
tary command,  almost  exclusively,  upon  men  advanced  in  years ; 
nor  for  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  military  qualifications,  con- 
sequent to  a  long  period  of  peace.  At  any  rate,  it  is  due  to 
him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  led  our  troops  in  the  first 
instance  to  Cabul  without  a  single  reverse,  as  well  as  the 
officers  who  have  now  so  nobly  redeemed  the  national  honour, 
were  likewise  his  nominees;  and  that  there  was  not  a  soldier 
employed  in  the  late  most  triumphant  campaign,  who  was  not 
ordered  to  Afikhanistan  bv  the  late  Governor- General,  before 
he  resigned  the  reins  of  government  to  his  successor.  To 
him,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott,  the 
country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  which  no  man  whose 
veins  hold  a  drop  of  true  English  blood  will  deem  cancelled  by 
the  wretched  mismanagement  or  misbehaviour,  in  a  single  in* 
stance,  of  a  part  of  the  military  force  which  he  directed.  But 
special  honour  is  due  to  the  able  officers  to  whom  he  entrusted  the 
arduous  duty  of  vindicating  the  tarnished  reputation  of  our  arms, 
and  who  have  so  bravely  and  completely  fulfilled  the  duty.  We 
trust  that  rewards  will  be  dealt  out  to  them  with  no  niggard  hand. 
The  second  misrepresentation  is,  that  Shah  Shoojsm  was  hate- 
ful to,  and  despised  by,  the  people  whom  we  took  him  back  to 
rule.  This  statement  is  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  the 
best  evidence,  that  those  who  use  it  can  hope  to  mislead  only 
the  utterly  ignorant.  The  plain  fact,  as  established  by  the 
testimony  of  Sir  John  McNeill,  Mr  Ellis,  Mr  Masson,  Cap- 
tain Connolly,  and  others,  is,  that  the  family  of  the  Suddozyes, 
of  which  Shah  Shoojah  was  the  fittest  representative,  has 
alwavs  been  respected  and  beloved  by  the  dominant  tribes  of 
Affgnanistan,  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  character  of  that  fierce 
and  fickle  people,  impatient  of  the  least  control,  to  respect 
or  love  any  ruler.      We   believe    that  even    in  the  wildest 
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of  their  dvil  dissensions,  no  member  of  that  family  had  ever  been 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  It  was  reg^ded  as  sacred,  as  well  as 
royaL  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  rule 
of  Dost  Mahomed  was  tolerated  beyond  the  city  of  Cabul  and 
its  environs,  solely  because  it  was  merely  nominal,  and  because 
he  was  too  weak  to  interfere  with  the  absolute  free  aeency,  for 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  of  the  more  distant  tribes.     *  The  whole 

*  country,'  says  Mr  Atkinson,  *  exhibits  nothing  but  ruin  and  de- 

*  cay.     In  every  town  and  village,  broken  mouldering  walls 

*  encumber  the  ground,  the  debris  of  thirty  years  of  anarchy  and 
<  despotism.    Many  towns  and  villages  have  totally  disappeared. 

*  The  peasant  haa  been  screwed  to  the  uttermost,  and  still  even 

*  the  petty  tyrant  of  the  place  derived  no  substantial  or  perma* 

*  nent  benefit  from  his  rapacity.     There  was,  in  fact,  no  e^ovem- 

*  ment ;  it  was  a  universal  scramble,  and   property  of  every 

*  description  was  seized  and  held  by  the  sword.  •  ♦  ♦  Kelat- 
^  i-Ghilzie,  Ghuznie,  and  the  whole  space  to  Cabul  and  Jellala- 

*  bad,  display  the  same  march  of  desolation,  the  same  proof  of 
^  the  withering  and  destroying  influence  of  despotism  under  the 

*  Barukzye  rulers.  It  is  clear  that  these  ambitious  brothers  had 
'  no  real  hold  of  the  nation,  nor  of  the  portions  over  which  they 
^  presided.  Their  strength,  or  rather  their  continuance  in  autho* 
'  rity,  was  owing  to  their  weakness.     The  chiefs  of  tribes  paid 

*  them  occasionally,  domineered  over  them,  and  allowed  them  to 

*  r^ign/  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  grand  mistake  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  the  attempt  to  bestow  too  soon,  and  without 
sufficient  means  of  coercing  those  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  the 
expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  the  unappreciated  blessings 
of  an  organized  and  powerful  government  upon  the  people  ot 
Affrhanistan. 

The  third  mistatement — and  one  which  has  done  good  service 
to  frothy  declaimers,  and  Newspaper  writers,  who  call  for  Lord 
Auckland's  impeachment — is,  that  Dost  Mahomed,  the  sovereign 
de  Jacto  of  Affghanistan,  was  all  along  willing  to  enter  into  an 
exclusive  alliance  with  us ;  such  as  would  have  effectually  shut 
out  Persian  and  Russian  influence  from  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Indus;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  would  have  saved 
us  the  expense  and  hazard  of  the  military  occupation  of  those 
countries.  And  that  all  the  price  that  he  asked  us  to  pay  for 
these  ereat  benefits  was,  that  we  should  compel  or  persuade  nun* 
jeet  Singh  to  restore  to  him  the  citv  of  Pesnawur  and  its  depen- 
dendes,  of  which  that  monarch  had  unjustly  despoiled  him. 

Not  a  word  of  this  plausible  story  is  true.  Dost  Mahomed 
was  never  sovereign  de  facto  of  Affghanistan ;  he  was  never  ruler, 
in  any  form  or  under  any  title,  of  the  province  of  Peshawur,  of 
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\7hich,  in  truth,  he  demanded  not  the  restitution,  but  the  gift ; 
and  which  he  modestly  required  that  we  should  extort,  as  the 

?rice  of  his  alliance,  from  the  close  eripe  of  the  old  lion  of  the 
^unjab.  Dost  Mahomed  was  ruler  of  the  city  of  Cabu!,  with  an 
insecure  authority  over  some  other  districts.  In  the  dinsion  of 
power  among  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  Peshawur  fell  exclusively  to 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  a  half-brother  of  Dost  Mahomed,  who 
seceded  from  the  confederacy  with  that  chief,  and  thought  it  for 
his  interest  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  to 
hold  a  large  jagheer  (fief)  within  the  Peshawur  territory  as  a 
subject  of  the  Seikh  government.  This  he  was  holding  at  the 
time  of  our  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed,  who  regarded  him 
as  his  enemy  because  he  had  submitted  to  the  Seikhs.  But 
the  territory  he  had  ceded  to  them  was  quite  as  much  his, 
te  dispose  d^  as  Cabul  was  Dost  Mahomed's.  The  head  of  that 
chief,  however,  was  turned  by  the  Stirling  events  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  court  that  was  paid  to  him  on  one  side  by  Sir  A. 
Bumes,  and  by  the  emissaries  of  Persia  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  he  could  aggrandize  himself  through 
our  fears — ^that  is,  that  he  could  ^ghten  us  into  obtdning 
Peshawur  for  him,  or,  that  failing,  obtain  it  by  other  aid — ^he 
spurned  our  offer  of  guaranteeing  to  him  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
his  actual  possessions;  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  those 
who  promised  him,  indeed,  all  that  he  could  ask,  but  who  were 
utterly  unable  to  gratify  his  ambition,  or  even  to  protect  him 
against  our  just  displeasure. 

There  is  a  fourth  fallacy,  closely  connected  with  that  which  we 
have  just  commented  on,  and  already  partly  refuted,  by  its  expo- 
sure. It  is  asserted  that  the  Affghans,  as  a  nation,  never  gave  us 
the  smallest  provocation;  and  that,  consequently,  the  invasion  of 
their  country  was  an  act  of  wanton  and  cruel  injustice.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  Britbh  India  were 
threatened  by  powers  who  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  the  ostensible  chiefs  of  Affghanistan  to  that  end ;  and  *  there 

*  is  no  question,'  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  men, 

*  that  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow 

*  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war.'  Lord  Auckland  endeavoured  to 
'  make  the  Barukzve  chieis  his  friends,  and  the  instruments  in  our 
hands  to  ward  off  the  mischiefe  which  we  apprehended.  He 
offered,  as  the  price  of  an  alliance,  to  guarantee  them  in  their 
iactual  possessions  against  the  Seikhs.  They  refused  to  break  off 
their  negotiations  with  those  who  were  threatening  us  with 
hostility,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  our  most  unquiet  subjects, 
unless  we  consented  to  despoil  Runjeet  Singh,  and  to  make 
over  the  plunder  to  them.     More  than  this,  Dost  Mahomed 
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being  then  perfectly  aware  of  the  rnptnre,  actual  or  impending, 
between  Persia  and  England,  and  in  direct  allusion  to  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Persia  and  Russia,  declared  that,  in  support  of  his 
designs  upon  Peshawur,  he  would  call  in  erery  foreign  assistance 
that  ne  could  command.  Lord  Auckland  lost  all  hope,  therefore,  of 
making  use  of  the  Affghans  as  a  barrier,  and  was  compelled  to 
regard  them,  at  a  crisis  demanding  action,  as  the  allies  of  our 
enemies ;  and  who  affords  them  the  most  convenient  station 
from  whence  to  send  forth  the  emissaries  of  disaffection  and 
rebellion  throughout  our  territories.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
almost  independent  tribes  of  Affghanistan  could  not  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  weak  and  wayering  policy  of  the 
Barukzye  brothers,  the  answer  is  clear,  mtions  must  be 
bound,  in  their  relations  with  their  neighbours,  by  the  acts  of 
their  ostensible  governors ;  and  if  they  prefer  a  disorderly  inde- 
pendence to  a  regular  government,  they  must  be  content  to  set 
off  what  they  deem  the  advantages,  against  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers,  of  such  a  state  of  society  ;  and  cannot  expect  that 
the  rulers  of  adjacent  countries  will  permit  a  blow  to  be  aimed  at 
them  through  their  territority,  merely  because  they  plead  that, 
ivhile  those  who  are  called  their  govemore  leave  them  alone, 
they  trouble  themselves  very  little  with  what  they  do,  or  what 
they  omit  to  do,  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

We  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  reverting 
to  Lieutenant  Eyre's  interesting  publication ;  because,  though  it 
is  written  in  a  candid  spirit,  it  yet  contains  statements  upon 
points  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  or  preceded  the  outbreak  at  Ci^ul,  but  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance, as  we  believe,  with  the  foots  of  the  case.*  Justice  requires 
that  these  matters  should  be  placed  in  their  proper  li?ht  and 
bearings.  We  should  scorn,  we  trust,  to  screen  the  bving  at 
the  expense  of  the  dead ;  but, .  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
Hot  allow  that  responsibility  which  rightfully  belongs  to  those 
who  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  blame, 
to  be  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  survivors.  Of  tne  late 
Sir  WiWam  Macnaghten,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  speak 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of^  respect  and  esteem.  His  great 
ability,  his  knowledge,  his  honourable  spirit,  his  public  estima- 
tion, won  and  sustained  by  a  long  career  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice, are  known  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  British 
India  during  the  last  twenty  years — to  none  better  than  to  us« 
To  the  unflinching  courage  and  energy  with  which  he  performed 

*  Siaoe  <rar  observations  vMn  Liententnt  Eyre*s  narrative  were 
written,  a  third  edition  of  it  mb  appeared,  in  which  the  Editor  has 
given  a  Note  correcting  some  of  its  inaccuracies. 
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his  duty  during  the  insurrection ;  how  often  and  earnestly  he 
pressed  for  vigorous  military  measures;  what  contempt  he  felt 
and  expressed  tor  the  rabble  opposed  to  our  disciplined  troops; 
how  he  urged  the  Generals  to  throw  our  force  into  the  Bala-His- 
sar,  and  there  await  the  spring ;  and  how  reluctantly  he  consent- 
ed to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy ; — to  all  this  Lieu« 
tenant  Evre  bears  the  fullest  testimony.  Indeed,  almost  every 
step  betokening  spirit  and  determination  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  personal  instance,  and  upon  the  respon^bilitv, 
of  the  Envoy.  But  though  these  circumstances  are  honourable 
to  Sir  William,  they  do  not  absolve  him  from  entire  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  political  measures  preceding  the  outbreak,  still 
less  transfer  it  to  others. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  believe  that  outbreak  was  the 
Jesuit  of  a  widely  spread  conspiracy.     We  are  persuaded  that 
such  plots,  in  any  land,  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous ;  and  that  where  there  are  many  con- 
spirators, there  is  sure  to  be  one,  at  least,  too  manv«     Trea- 
cliery  apart,    think  how   few   are    fit  to  be  trusted  with  an 
ordinary  secret ;   and  then  try  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
finding  hundreds  or  thousands  of  adequately  discreet  persons 
in  an  affair  of  life  or  death.      Affghanistan,  where  for  years 
no  man  has  trusted  his  neighbour,  because  treachery  may  be 
said  to  be  universal,  was  a  field  marvellously  unlikely  for  a  plot 
like  this  to  take  root  in  it  and  ramify.     It  is  in  respect  to  this 
matter  that  Lieutenant  Eyre  is  manifestly  inconsistent,  and,  as^we 
believe,  misinformed.     He  is  inconsistent,  because  he  speaks  of 
the  insurrection  as  having  been   concocted  in  Kohistan,  and 
among  the  Ghiljye  tribes,  months  before  it  broke  ou( ;  of  re- 
presentations of  danger  from  such  machinations  from  the  sub- 
ordinate political  authorities  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  and 
even   to  the   Governor-General;   and  of  applications  for  an 
increased  military  force,  and  for  expeditions  in  various  direc- 
tions to  coerce  the  disaffected:   whilst,  at  the  same  time^  he 
treats  ^he  insurrection  as  ^  at  first  a  mere  insignificant  ebul- 
^  lition  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  few  desperate  and  rest- 
<  less  men,  which  military  energy  and  promptitude  ought  to 
«  have  crushed  in  the  bud;'  and  states  that  ^its  commencement 
^  was  an  attack  by  certainly  not  three  hundred  men  on  the  dwell- 
*  ings  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  Captain  Johnson/  Now,  both 
these  statements  cannot  be  correct.     We  are  persuaded  that  the 
latter  is  correct.     We  believe  that  if  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  knew  nothins^  of  the  organization 
of  a  conspiracy,  it  was  because  there  was  Tittie  or  nothing  to  be 
known.     In  a  country  where  all  adult  males  are  armed,  a  ri^g 
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of  less  than  300  men  might  well  be  got  up  without  much  premedi* 
tation.  But  if  this  be  sO}  what  becomes  of  the  charges  of  disre- 
gard of  warnings,  (except,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Taj-Mahomed 
to  Sir  A.  Bumes  on  the  night  preceding  the  insurrection,  Egre^ 
p.  22)— of  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  military  force  of  oc- 
cupation— of  the  mischief  arising  from  the  neglect  to  punish  the 
contumacious  chiefs  of  Nijrowand  the  Kohistan — and  of  the|^ene- 
ral  imputation  of  *  blind  security,*  on  the  part  of  the  authorities? 
Doubtless,  Affghanistan,  under  Christian  rule — under  any  go- 
Temment — ^must  always  be  abundantly  combustible ;  but  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  proof  that  it  was  more  so  in  the  autumn  of 
1841  than  at  any  previous  period;  still  less  can  it  be  thought 
by  any  candid  judge  that  the  military  for.ce  stationed  at  Cabul 
was  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 

We  have  expressed  our  persuasion  that  Lieutenant  Eyre  has 
written  under  erroneous  information,  as  well  as  inconsistently. 
He  states  that  ^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rebellion  had 
'  its  origin  in  the  deep  oflfence  given  to  the  Ghiljyes,  by  ill- 

*  advised  reduction  of  their  annual  stipends — a  measure  which 
<  had  been  forced  upon  Sir  William  Macnaghten  by  Lord  Auck* 

*  land  ;*  and  that  ^  it  is  but  justice  to  Sir  William  to  say,  that 
'  such  recommendations  from  him'  (the  context  relates  to  requi- 
sitions for  more  troops)  *  as  were  incompatible  with  the  retrench- 
^  ing  system,  were  not  received  at  headquarters  in  a  way  en- 

*  couraging  to  him  as  a  public  officer.*  Again,  he  intimates  that, 
when  General  Elphinstone  wrote  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
stating  plainly  and  honestly  ^  that  his  health  had  unfitted  him  to 
^  continue  in  command,  and  requesting  permission  to  resign,  Lord 

*  Auckland  at  first  pressed  him  to  remain,  but  ultimately  acceded 
^  to  his  wishes  ;* — implying  that  he  was  kept  at  Cabul  against  his 
own  better  judgment,  and  when  conscious  of  his  incapacity  for 
the  post     Mr  Eyre  states  in  his  Preface,  that  ^  not  having  been 

*  one  of  the  initiated,'  he  intends  to  *  glance  but  slightly  at  poli- 

*  tical  events;'  yet  in  some  instances  he  has  spoken  very  decided- 
ly upon  matters  certainly  beyond  his  personal  cognizance. 

In  all  these  points  he  is  entirely  misinformed  or  mistaken.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  so  far  from  Lord  Auckland  having 
^  forced '  upon  the  Envoy  the  reduction  of  the  Ghiljye  stipends, 
be  never  issued  any  order  on  the  subject ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  reduced  was  not  announced  to  him,  until  after  the  mea- 
sure had  produced  its  effect  in  the  stopping  of  the  passes.  The 
aet«-whatever  its  character  or  consequences — was  entirely  Sir 
William  Macnaghten's,  who,  though  economy  had  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  him  (as  was  necessary),  had  always  been  particular- 
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ly  directed  to  conciliate  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  ruder 
mountain  tribes,  whose  power  of  gi\nng  trouble  was  well  known. 
No  hint  of  the  reduction  of  any  such  allowances  ever  proceeded 
from  the  Governor- General.  The  reduction  really  contemplated 
related  to  Shah  Shoojah's  personal  establishment  and  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  as  much  as  L.110,Q00  per  annum.  Nor, 
again;  was  any  military  strength  which  the  Envoy  or  General 
Elphinstone  desired,  ever  withheld  from  them.  If  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  force,  which  we  do  not  believe,  it  was  because  they  did 
not  ask  for  more.  In  truth,  all  the  reports — and  those  not  from 
Sir  William  Macnaghten  alone — for  some  time  before  the  out* 
break,  recommended  rather  a  reduction,  than  an  increase,  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  The  impression  of  a  rapidly  augmenting  tran- 
quillity was  nearly  universal  throughout  Affghanistan  at  that 
period ;  and  Major  Pottinger — on  whose  prognostications  of  dan- 
ger Lieutenant  Eyre  dwells  so  much — spoke  of  nothing,  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  September,  but  an  early  peaceable  settlement 
with  the  wildest  tribes  under  his  superintendence.  As  to  General 
Elphinstone's  alleged  detention  at  Cabul,  his  resignation  was 
accepted  on  the  very  day  that  it  reached  the  Governor* General. 
We  will  not  take  leave  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  without  quoting, 
though  that  has  been  done  in  some  previous  publications,  the 
most  affecting  passage,  perhaps,  of  his  narrative.  It  describes 
the  condition  of  the  ladies  attached  to  the  force,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  entrusted,  as  a  last  resource,  to  the  protection  of 
Mahomed  Akber. 

<  Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  of  the  ladies  had  tasted  a  meal  since 
leaving  Cabul.  Some  had  infants  a  few  days  old  at  the  breast,  and  were 
unable  to  stand  without  assistance.  Others  were  so  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  walk  across  a  drawing- 
room  would  have  been  an  exertion ;  yet  these  helpless  women,  with 
their  young  families,  bad  already  been  obliged  to  rough  it  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  baggage  yaboos :  those  who  had  a  horse 
to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting  on  one,  were  considered  fortunate  in- 
deed. Most  had  been  without  shelter  since  quitting  the  cantonment; 
their  servants  had  nearly  all  deserted  or  been  killed  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lady  Macnaghten  and  Mrs  Trevor,  they  had  lost  all  their 
baggage,  having  nothing  in  the  world  left  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs : 
those,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  invalids,  consisted  of  night-dresses,  in 
which  they  had  started  from  Cabul  in  their  litters.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  few  more  hours  would  probably  have  seen  some  of  them 
stiffening  corpses.  The  offer  of  Mahomed  Akber  was,  consequently,  their 
only  chance  of  preservation.' — (Pp.  21S-14.) 

Colonel  Dennie's  Letters,  written  in  the  off-hand  style  of  a  sol- 
dier upon  actual  service,  go  far  to  prove,  we  re^et  to  say,  that 
the  dbtinguished  services  of  that  gallant  and  able  officer  were 
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hut  ill  appreciated  by  bis  military  superiors.  He  was  not  only 
not  adequately  lewarded — he  was  slighted  and  insulted.  Until 
his  statement  be  controverted,  he  must  be  held  to  have  won, 
by  a  very  brilliant  coup^de-main^  the  fortress  of  Ghuzui,  the 
immediate  fall  of  which  saved  us,  probably,  from  serious  embar- 
rassment. A  little  petulance — if  he  were  guilty  of  it — might 
well  have  been  pardoned  in  one  who  had  dqne  such  eminent  ser- 
vice ;  but  one  of  L«ord  Keane's  letters  to  him  contains  matter  a 
hundred  times  more  intemperate  and  offensive  than  all  of  Colonel 
Dennie's  put  together.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  worst 
specimens  of  official  arrogance  that  ever  fell  under  our  notice. 
We  have  nothings  however,  to  say  in*  favour  of  the  manner  in 
wbieh  Colonel  Dennie's  Letters  have  been  published.  They 
have  been  strung  together  in  a  catchpenny  style,  by  an  Editor 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan. 

Having,  as  we  trust,  disposed  of  the  principal  misrepresenta- 
tions and  misconceptions  as  to  Lord  Auckland's  policy,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  unserviceable  to  any  but  the  utterly 
unscrupulous,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  statements  connected 
with  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  which  have  the  most  immediate 
interest  for  the  British  public*  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  statements,  repeated  on  several  occasions, — first, 
that  the  then  recent  disaster  at  Cabul  would  occasion  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  charge  upon  the  British  treasury ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  general  expenses  of  the  war  had  so  completely  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  Company,  that  whilst  we  were  providing  for 
our  domestic  deficiencies,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  probability  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  lend  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  Government  of  India*  If  we  can  show  that  these 
statements  had  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fact»  no  candid 
person  will  deny  that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  Minister  who 
stooped  to  make  use  of  them. 

Even  those  who  were  most  forward  on  the  occasion  to  which 
'we  allude,  will  probably  now  recall,  with  emotions  of  shame,  the 
cheers  with  which  they  applauded  Lord  Stanley's  unfair  endeavour 
to  fasten  upon  Mr  Macaulay  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  because 
he  very  properly  refused  to  admit  that  the  perfidious  slaughter  of 
our  gallant  soldiers,  and  the  captivity  of  our  countrywomen,  fur- 
nished any  valid  arguments  by  which  to  determine  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  finance.  The  feverish  excitement  of  which  the  skilful 
debater  knew  so  well  to  avail  himself,  has  subsided  ;  and  it  must 
now  be  evident  to  all,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  feel  deep  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferers  in  the  lamentable  events  at  Cabul,  and 
another  to  proclaim  that  a  disaster  had  be£sllen  us,  so  great  that 
our  annals  afforded  no  parallel  to  it ;.  that  the  military  power  and 
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pecuniary  credit  of  our  Indian  empire  were  seriously  impaired; 
and  that  it  was  indispensable,  even  at  a  time  of  extreme  com- 
mercial depression,  to  call  upon  the  people  of  this  overburdened 
country  to  submit  to  heavy  and  odious  fiscal  impositions,  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  of  our  great  and  wealthy 
dependency. 

Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  line  of  argument  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  did  not  scruple  to  pursue,  in  order  to  throw 
another  weight  into  the  light  scale  of  that  alleged  necessity, 
which  could  alone  justify  a  tax  of  which  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  only  knew  that  it  was  intolerable  ta  their  tathers. 
Having  had  some  personal  experience  of  its  hatefulness»  they 
must  now,  we  doubt  not|  earnestly  wish  that  their  representa- 
tives had  looked  a  little  more  closely  into  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  India,  before  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  necessary  to  uphold,  by  such  an  act  of  self- 
immolation,  the  tottering  fabric  of  British  ascendency  in  the 
East. 

Not  a  little  curious  it  is  to  see  that  the  colours  which  the  Pre- 
mier, for  a  temporary  purpose,  hung  out,  have  been  hauled  down  ; 
and  that  the  signal  now  flying  at  Whitehall  is — '  no  connexion 
^  between  this  establishment  and  that  in  Leadenhall  Street.' 
The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  after  having  been 
paraded  before  the  public,  and  exhibited  to  Europe  in  formd 
pauperis^  and  having  been  encouraged  by  the  patronizing  air  of 
the  Premier  to  expect  liberal  assistance  from  the  Imperial  re- 
sources, have  had  the  door  of  the  Treasury  shut  peremptorily  in 
their  faces,  and  have  been  told  to  conduct  their  own  wars  with 
their  own  means — means,  of  course,  in  nowise  improved  by  the 
Minister's  declaration,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  sum  in  hand  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  concern  upon  their  insolvency.  But  even  those  at  whose 
expense  this  game  has  been  played,  must  be  dull  indeed  if  they 
do  not  admire,  in  common  with  all  unconcerned  observers,  the 
dexterity  witli  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  contrived  to  secure 
the  honey  without  getting  his  fingers  stung ; — to  say  enough 
upon  the  excess  of  expenditure  in  India  to  eke  out  an  argument 
in  justification  of  a  tax  upon  the  subsistence  of  the  productive 
classes  of  England,  but  not  enough  to  sanction  the  claim  of  the 
Directors  for  the  liquidation,  by  Great  Britain,  of  a  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Upon  the  merits  of  that  claim,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
at  present.  It  must  be  decided  upon  grounds  of  equity,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  tne  Company  be  rich  or 
poor.     Ouir  business  is  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  representations 
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of  Indian  deficiencies  and  British  liabilities;  and  as  he  referred 
to  those  subjects  more  than  once,  and  with  that  vague  diffuseness 
which  betokens  rather  a  plausible  case  to  make  out,  than  a  plain 
story  to  tell,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  rather  largely  from  his 
speeches.  Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  exhibiting  the  probable 
demands  of  India  upon  the  national  purse,  without  acknowledging 
the  smallest  obligation  to  assist  her,  except  in  the  event  of  an  over- 
whelming necessity,  which  assuredly  did  not  exist,  and  of  the 
occurrence  of  which  there  was  not,  in  fact,  the  smallest  hazard. 
But  the  roost  practised  tongue  will  occasionally  make  a  slip; 
and  it  is  clear  to  us  that — in  the  matter  of  the  expenses  actually 
entailed  upon  England  by  the  reverses  in  Affghanistan,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  *a  considerable  increase  in  the  army 
'  estimates,'  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  repayment  to  the 
East- India  Company  of  the  advances  made  by  them  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's service  in  China — the  cautious  Premier  somewhat  over* 
shot  his  mark ;  and  committed  himself  to  an  extent  which  he 
will  now  find  it  very  difficult  to  explain  away. 

On  the  1 1th  of  March  last,  in  his  great  speech  developing  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  country,  and  his  plans  for  meeting 
them,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  respect 
to  a  branch  then,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  connected  with 
the  subject : — 

*  In  addition  to  all  thiF,  those  events  of  which  we  have  had  recent 
cognizance,  as  having  occurred  in  Affghanistan,  may,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
form   a  judgment,   will  impose  upon  her  Majesty's  Government  the 
necessity  of  calling  upon  parliament  to  sanction,  perhaps,  a  considerable 
increi^e  in  the  army  estimates.     •     •     •     •     Bear  in  mind,  then,  that 
to  my  estimate  of  the  actual  deficiency  cf  L.2,470,000,  for  the  general 
serfice  of  the  year,  and  of  the  deficiency  which  roust  at  some  time  or 
other  be  provided  for  on  account  of  the  expenditure  in  China,  you  roust 
add  the  probable  demand  I  may  have  to  make  for  the  increase  of  the 
military  or  naval  establishments  of  this  country,  having  regard  to  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  East.     *     *     *     *    I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
may  appear  to  be  no  direct  and  immediate  connexion  between  the  finances 
of  India  and  those  of  this  country,  but  that  would  be  a  superficial  view  of 
onr  relations  with  India  which  should  omit  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  credit  of  India  should  become  disordered,  if  some 
great  exertion  should  become  necessary,  then  the  credit  of  England  roust 
be  brought  forward  to  its  support,  and  the  collateral  and  indirect  effect  of 
disorders  in  Indian  finances  would  be  felt  extensively  in  this  country.    Sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Indian  finance  offers  no  consolation  for  the  state  of 
finance  in  this  country.    I  hold  in  roy  hand  an  account  of  the  finances  of 
India,  which  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  a  correct  one.     ♦     ♦     »     • 
It  states  the  gross  revenue  of  India,  \vith  the  charges  on  it ;  the  interest 
of  the  debt ;  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  charges,  paid  on  it  in  England ; 
and  there  are  two  columns  which  contain  the  net  surplus  and  the  net 
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deficit.  In  the  year  ending  Maj  1836,  there  was  a  surplus  of  L.  1,520,000 
from  the  Indian  revenue.  In  the  year  ending  the  .5th  May  1837)  there 
was  a  surplus  of  L. 1, 100,000,  which  was  reduced  rapidly  in  the  year 
ending  May  1838,  to  one  of  L.620,000.     In  the  year  ending  5th  May 

1839,  the  surplus   fell  to   L.29,000.      In  the  year  ending  5th  May 

1840,  the  balance  of  the  account  changed,  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  surplus,  the  deficit  on  the  Indian  revenue  was  L.2,414^000.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  calculate  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  May  1841, 
though  it  depends  at  present  partly  on  estimate,  at  much  less  than 
L.2,334,000.  The  House,  then,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  fulfilment  of 
the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  1  present  to  them  the  deficit  in  this  country 
for  the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  L.2,350,000,  with  a  certain  pro- 
spect of  a  deficit  for  next  year  to  the  amount  of  at  least  L.2,470,000y 
independently  of  the  increase  to  be  expected  on  account  of  Chiua  and 
Affghanistan  ;  and  that  in  India,  that  great  portion  of  our  empire,  I 
show  a  deficit  on  the  last  two  years  which  will  probably  not  be  less  than 
L.4,700,000.  Sir,  this  is  the  deficiency  we  have  to  meet,  (I  mean,  of 
course,  only  the  part  I  have  stated  affecting  this  country ;)  how  shall 
that  deficiency  be  supplied?' — {Hansard,  Vol.  II.  1842.    Pp.  42B-9.) 

In  this  speech  the  Prime  Minister  adverts  to  the  state  of  affairs 

in  Affghanistan,  as  inxposing  upon  the  Government,  as  far  as  he 

can  form  a  judgment,  '  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  parliament 

r     ^  to  sanction,  perhaps,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  army  esti^ 

<  mates  ;'  and  refers  again  to  the  deficit  of  next  year  ^  of  at  least 

*  L.2,470,000,  independently  of  the  increase  to  be  expected  on 

*  account  of  China  and  Affghanistan.*  On  the  23d  of  March,  he 
gpoke  out  still  more  explicitly  both  as  to  the  *  estimate  for  the 
^  reinforcement  of  our  troops  in  India,'  and  the  obligation  of 
heing  prepared  with  money  in  hand  to  maintain  the  failing  credit 
of  the  Company. 

•  It  is  proved  that,  for  the  present  year,  your  expenditure  will  exceed 
your  income  by  L.2,500,000,  taking  the  expenditure  as  voted  upon  the 
estimates ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  deficit  cannot  be  less  than 
L.3^500,000,  for  I  shall  have  to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  reinforcement 
of  our  troops  in  India,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
China  expedition  for  the  current  year.  Why,  that  fact  alone  is  enough 
to  establish  a  case  of  considerable  difficulty.  I,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  you  of  the  position  of  a  great  branch  of  your  empire  in  another 
hemisphere.  I  asked  yoa  to  remember  the  position  of  your  Indian 
finance.' 

Again,  on  the  8th  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  : — 

<  You  do  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  India 
will  recoil  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  think  so,  I  shall  convince  you  that  the 
tim«  is  approaching  when  you  will  know  by  experience  that  such  a  po- 
sition cannot  be  maintained.  #  •  *  «  Look  at  the  war  in  India 
and  China.  We  have  to  send  six  regiments  to  India  in  order  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  power  of  this  country.     This  is  attended  with  no  little 
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expense.  Agrain,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  we  have  not 
come  to  the  House  for  the  supplemental  estimates.' 

All  this — utterly  baseless,  as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate  it 
to  be — did  excellent  service  in  the  early  part  of  the  session — 
whilst  the  expense  to  come  could  be  talked  of  vaguely^  and  ^  the 
^  supplemental  estimates '  were  still  at  a  distance — in  assisting  to 
mystify  an  assembly  notoriously  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  revenue  and  finances  of  British  India ;  and  especially  of  the 
nature  of  the  pecuniary  relations  actually  existing  between  the 
delegated  rulers  of  that  country  and  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  fiction  was  most  opportune,  as  affording  something  like 
an  apology  for  the  infliction  of  an  Income-tax.  But  as  the 
session  drew  on,  and  '  the  supplemental  estimates'  could  no 
longer  be  withheld,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  some- 
what more  *  thick  and  slab*  in  order  that  the  naked  truth,  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  Premier's  representations,  might  not  be 
transparent  to  the  intelligence  of  even  the  most  easy  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  county  members.  Accordingly,  tne  aid  of 
China  was  called  in  for  the  further  involution  and  complication  of 
the  subject ;  and,  on  the  1 1  th  of  July,  pressing  the  House  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
spoke  as  follows.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  making  the  matter 
unintelligible,  even  to  the  practised  reporters,  the  following  ex- 
tract, as  given  in  Hansard  verbatim  from  the  TimeSy  will  evince : 

<  We  have  now  to  vote,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  the  miscel- 
laneous and  China  estimates,  which  are  very  pressing.  There  will  be 
a  vote  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  expenditure  in 
China,  which  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the  Government  of  India.  Be- 
sides meeting  the  esctraordinary  expenses  qf  the  war  in  Affghanistauy 
toe  have  had  to  advance  large^  on  account  of  the  Chinese  loan  opened 
in  India  not  having  turned  out  so  productive  as  was  expected*  A  com- 
munication has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  render  relief  by 
their  home  treasury ;  and  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  the  understanding  is,  that  the  sum  of  L.800,000  shall  be  ad- 
vanced in  payment  of  sums  formerly  advanced  in  China ;  that  the 
Government  of  India  might  suspend  their  advances  on  hypothecated 
goods,  provided  they  should  abstain  from  drawing  on  the  treasury  of 
India  for  six  montns,  and  making  an  engagement  to  meet  the  China 
expenditure.' 

On  the  29th  of  the  Same  month  (July),  appeared  at  last  the 
long-threatened  *  supplemental  estimates;'  and  then,  as  Was 
unavoidable,  the  *  six  regiments  sent  to  India  in  order  to  maintain 

*  the  honour  and  power  of  this  country,'  referred  to  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  of  the  8th  of  April,  as  a  source  of  *  no 
^  little  expense ;'  and  ^  the  extraordinary  expenses  on  account  of 

*  the  war  in  Afighaqistan,'  mentioned  in  the  above  speech  of  the 
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1 1  th  of  July,  were  thro\fii  overboard  unceremoniously.    The  two 
first  items  in  the  estimates  are  as  follows  : — 

Decrease.  Increase.     . 

A  regiment  of  cavalry  (9th  dragoons) 
transferred  to  India:  charge  for  ten 

months L.  1 4)590 

<  Six  regiments  of  infantry  (10th,  2dth, 
29th,  78th,  64th,  86th,)  transferred 
to  India:  charge  for  eleven  months         .      145,926 

L.160,516; 

Then  follow  the  augmentations,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  L.331,860;  or,  after  deducting  the  decrease,  to  L.17 1,344. 
What  passed  on  the  occasion  is  given  as  follows  in  Hansard  : — 

*  Supply — India  and  China. — On  the  question  that  L.272,921  be 
granted  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  services  for  China  and  India, 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke  enquired  what  part  of  this  expense  belonged  to  India? 
It  seemed  to  him  to  relate  only  to  China.' 

'Sir  H.  Hardinge,  in  answer  to  an  (the)  honourable  member,  said, 
that  six  regiments  had  been  sent  to  India  to  replace  the  regiments  which 
had  been  sent  thence  to  China.  This  had  been  done  at  the  request  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  wovld  bear  the  whole  of  the  expense.  These 
six  regiments  had  been  replaced  by  other  regiments  raised  in  England 
since.*  The  extra  expenses  which  appeared  in  the  vote  were  chiefly  for 
China." 

We  are  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  admitted  still  more  distinctly 
than  appears  in  the  Report,  that  there  was  no  real  increase  on 
account  of  the  force  substituted  for  the  ^  six  regiments'  in  ques- 
tion. But  though  that  plea  could  avail  no  longer,  the  Chinese 
mystification  was  considered  to  be  still  serviceable ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  debate,  *  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

*  said  he  had  already,  in  an  early  part  of  the  session,  explained 
^  the  application  of  the  money  alluded  to,  (the  ransom  of  Can- 

*  ton.)     A  portion  of  the  sum — about,  he  believed,  L.620,000 — 
^  had  been  applied  to  our  service  in  India;  and  the  remainder 

*  had  been  brought  home,  and  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
^  to  be  made  available  for  our  services  in  India  and  China.' 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  war  in  AiFghanistan  has  not  cost, 
and  is  not  likely  to  cost,  the  people  of  this  country  one  farthing. 
The  reinforcements  so  emphatically  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  honour 
and  power  of  Great   Britain — a  statement  which  would  have 


*  Sir  Henry  ought  to  have  said,  <  by  additions  made  to  other  regi- 
*  roents  since.*     No  new  regiments  appear  to  have  been  raised. 
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been  very  proper  if  it  had  not  been  coupled  with  an  anounce* 
meat  that  we  should  have  to  pay  for  them,  and  that  an  Income- 
tax  was  therefore  indispensable — were  sent  out  just  as  troops 
always  are  sent  out  to  India,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Company;  upon  wnom  the  entire  charge 
devolves,  even  before  the  troops  leave  this  country,  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  upon  the  Indian  establishment.  Indeed,  were 
it  necessary,  we  think  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  transfer  of  these  six  regiments  occasioned  an  actual 
saving  to  the  Imperial  Government.  As  respects  China,  the 
circumstances  of  which  so  complicated  a  version  was  given  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  of  the  11th  of  July,  were 
simply  these :  The  Government  of  India,  which,  in  order  to 
smooth  the  passing  of  the  Income-tax,  the  Premier  had  repre- 
sented as  unable,  or  on  the  verge  of  becoming  unable,  to  pay 
its  own  expenses,  had  actually  defrayed  in  advance,  on  behalf 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  charges  occasioned  by  the  operations  in 
China !  These  operations  continuing,  and  becoming  probably 
more  expensive,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  demands  for  money 
on  account  of  the  Affghan  war  were  very  heavy,  the  Court  of 
Directors  represented  to  the  Treasury  (in  consequence,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  from  the  Government  of 
India)  that  it  was  no  longer  convenient  to  make  such  great 
advances ;  and  as  they  needed  funds  to  pay  their  heavy  home 
charges,  and  thought  it  advisable,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  drawing  largely  upon  India,  or  remit- 
ting largely  from  thence,  they  requested  that  the  estimated  amount 
of  what  they  were  disbursing  from  time  to  time  in  Calcutta, 
might  be  made  good  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  payments 
here,  as  near  as  might  be,  simultaneously.  .  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  favour  was  asked  ;  no  obligation  incurred.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  obligation  was  conferred  upon  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, for  whose  accommodation  the  Company  had  been 
advancing  largely ;  and  to  which  it  was  still  a  great  convenience 
to  be  able  to  make  its  payments  in  London,  contemporaneously 
with  estimated  payments  in  India ;  instead  of  being  obliged — as 
mast  have  been  the  case  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  Company 
— to  send  large  quantities  of  bullion  from  hence  to  China  in  an- 
ticipation  of  its  being  needed,  and  more,  probably,  than  was  ac- 
tually required,  in  order  to  obviate  the  dangerous  hazard  of  an 
etnpty  military  chest  in  so  remote  a  quarter. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  mark  the  illustration  afforded 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  statesmen ! 
He  represented  the  Directors  as  coming  to  the  Queen's  Treasury 
as  beggars  for  an  advance,  whereas,  in  trutli,  tliey  had  stated 
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only  that  it  no  lon^r  suited  them  to  go  on  making  large  ad- 
vances to  the  Crown.  Mark,  too,  the  art  with  which  the  re- 
quests of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Directors — not 
to  draw  heavily  upon  Calcutta,  nor  to  expect  that  large  advances 
should  be  made  there  upon  goods  shipped  by  merchants  Jbr 
England,  whilst  they  were  advancing  largely  to  the  Crown  on 
account  of  the  expedition  to  China,  (points  interesting  only  to 
the  Company  and  its  delegates,) — were  jumbled  up  with  the  only 
matter  that  it  concerned  the  House  of  Commons  to  know,  namely, 
that  the  Company  was  still  willing  to  act  as  bankers  for  the 
Crown,  and  to  remit  the  necessary  sums  from  Calcutta  to  China ; 
but  that  it  could  no  longer  afford  to  make  such  remittances,  as  it 
had  donC)  many  months  or  years  in  advance.  The  passage 
in  Italics  (see  above,  p.  279) — if  uttered  by  the  Minister — is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  mystification.  ^  We'  have  not  had  to  meet 
any  expenses,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  *  on  account  of  the  war 
^  in  Affghanistan;'  and  the  ^  loan  opened  in  India'  (which  was  do 
more  Chinese  than  it  was  Japanese)  has  been  very  far  from  un- 
productive. Of  the  same  character  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  iiis  speech  of  the  29th  of  July, 
that  a  part  of  the  ransom  of  Canton  had  been  ^  applied  to  our 

*  service  in  IncUa^*  or  *  made  available  for  our  services  in  India 

*  and  China  :' — the  simple  fact  being,  that  a  part  of  the  bullion 
paid  by  the  Chinese  was  sent  round  to  Calcutta,  in  liquidation 
of  previous  advances  made  by  the  Government  of  India  on 
account  of  the  expedition  to  China.  Briefly  and  clearly — had 
brevity  and  clearness  been  his  object — could  Sir  Robert  Peel 
have  explained  to  the  House,  in  his  speech  of  the  11  th  of  July, 
the  real  nature  of  the  payment  of  L.800,000  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  called  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  I 

We  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  in  reviewing  the  corrduct  of 
the  Ministry  and  its  followers  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  firom  the  mystification  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  liquidat' 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  China,  to  the  unblushing 
attempt  to  purloin  the  credit  due  to  their  predecessors  for  its 
successful  issue : — for  the  success,  be  it  remarked,  of  a  war  which 
had  been  denounced  as  iniquitous,  and  as  utterly  incapable,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  yielding  either  honour  or  profit 
to  the  nation  which  had  so  unrighteously  engaged  in  it.  This 
prediction  of  failure  having  been  falsified  by  a  triumph  so  com-> 
plete,  and  so  vast  in  its  probable  consequences,  that  the  soberest 
speculators  are  equally  amaeed  and  delighted  at  it;  we  now  are 
told,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  satisfactory  result  of  the 
struggle  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  direction  given  to  onr  opera- 
tions, and  the  greater  vigour  infused  into  them,  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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The  calumny  that  our  contest  with  China  was  an  <  opium 

*  war,'  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  wise  and  pa- 
ternal Government  to  submit  to  allow  its  subjects  to  be  poisoned 
and  demoralised  by  a  deleterious  drug,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reve- 
nue of  India,  and  of  a  greedy  and  utiscmpulous  body  of  dealers, 
may  be  considered  as  having  expired  with  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr  Gladstone ; — speeches  which 
they  would  be  glad  were  they  equally  forgotten  with  the  ca- 
lumny embodiecTin  them.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  to  enforce  redress  for  injuries  actually 
inflicted,  for  the  imprisonment  of  our  Sovereign's  representative, 
the  maltreatment  of  our  merchants,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of 
property, — such  being  the  Chinese  notion  of  the  proper  means 
for  putting  down  smuggling ;  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  gross  aggressions — a  tenth  part  of  which 
would  have  occasioned  an  instantaneous  rupture  with  any  Euro- 
pean power — to  teach  a  much-needed  lesson  of  international  jus- 
tice to  the  most  arrogant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
whole  world  now  knows  how  completely  these  ends  have  been 
answered, — how  Tartar  pride  has  been  humbled,  reparation  en- 
forced, the  aggressors  compelled  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
contest,  and  what  may  be  almost  called  a  new  world  opened  to 
the  commercial  enterprize  of  Europe,  and  to  the  permeating  in- 
fluences of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  issue  having  been 
at  once  so  glorious  and  beneficial,  it  became  worth  while  for  the 
Government  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  it. 

l^he  ground  of  this  appropriation  is  thus  stated  in  a  passage 
from  Lord  EUenborough's  General  Order,  announcing  to 
India  the  termination  of  the  war.  *  Within  two  months  after 
^  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  sent  from  England  and  from 
<  India,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  third  campaign,  the  direction 
*'  of  a  preponderating  force  to   the  true  point  of  attack  has 

*  compelled  the  Emperor  of  China  to  submit  to  all  her  Ma- 

*  jesty's  just  demands.'  It  is  not  even  hinted  what  has  ren- 
dered *  just'  those  demands,  which  were  imquitons  as  long  as 
they  were  urged  by  the  late  Ministry  ;  but  it  is  insinuated  that 
the  realisation  of  those  demands  is  attributable  to  ■  the  arrival 
'  of  the  reinforcements,'  and  to  the  selection  of  *  the  true  point 
'  of  attack'  by  those  who  now  direct  the  energies  of  the  empire 
in  so  superior  a  manner.  The  Newspaper  organs  of  the  party 
have  spoken  out  unequivocally.  According  to  them,  the  pro- 
traction of  the  war  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  Whigs ;  its  prompt  and  glorious  termination  is  one  of  the 
first^oits  of  the  ascendency  of  Tory  wisdom  and  vigour. 

The  orders  and  plans  of  the  late  Government  for  the  direction 
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of  operations  in  China  have  not  as  yet  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, or  otherwise  published.  But  we  think  that  we  can  find 
information  enough  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  all  who  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  truth ;  premising,  that  though  we  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  from  any  certain  knowledge,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that,  when  the  real  facts  come  before  the  public,  our  stateipents 
will  not  be  found  to  differ  from  them  in  any  material  respect. 

We  believe,  then,  that  what  Lord  £llenborough  rightly  calls 
<  the  true  point  of  attack,'  was  indicated  by  the  late  Ministry 
to  the  officers  whom  they  had  selected  to  conduct  the  opera* 
tions  of  war  and  diplomacy,  before  a  ship  or  a  soldier  had  left 
this  country  on  a  hostile  errand  to  China:  That  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  quite  aware,  on  the  one  hand,   that  no  blow 
struck  at  Canton,  however  successful,  would  bring  matters  to 
a  satisfactory  and  final  conclusion ;  and  did  not  underrate,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  and  risks  attendant  upon  an  attack 
upon  Pekin :   That  the  centre  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Empire 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point,  and  also  the 
point  where  a  blow  well  struck  was  most  likely  to  be  decisive: 
That  it  was  with  this  view  that  they  directed  the  occupation  of 
Chusan  as  a  first  step,  and  as  a  basis  of  operation,  in  order  that 
our  force  might  act  from  thence  in  the  Yellow   River,  or  in 
the  Yangtse  Kiang,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  by  the 
Great  Canal ;  the  commanders  being,  of  course,  instructed  to 
adopt  such  other  means  of  annoyance  and  compulsion,  as,  when 
actually  on  the  spot«  they  might  find  most  practicable,  and  best 
fitted  to  accomplish  the  great  end  in  view ;  and  as  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  military  force 
was  furnished,  might  suggest.  We  believe,  further,  that  the  Pleni- 
potentiary having  been  instructed  to  proceed,  in  the*first  instance, 
to  the   Peiho,  without  any  force  for  warlike  operations,  and 
there  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiations ;  and  having  been  persuaded, 
by  wliat  he  deemed  a  fair  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result  from 
these  peaceful  overtures,  to  return  to  Canton,  and  there  to  renew 
negotiations — the  execution  of  the  plan  chalked  out  for  carrying 
on  the  process  of  coercion  was  unavoidably  postponed.      That 
this  delay  was  mischievous  is  now  clear ;  but  the  step  cannot  be 
justly  found  fault  with ;  seeing  that  it  was  felt  (as  it  must  still 
be  felt)  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  unwarrantable  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  sanguinary  assaults  upon  a  people  so  helpless 
as  the  Chinese  were  believed,  and  have  since  proved  themselves 
to   be,    until   sincere  and   sufficient  endeavours  to  obtain  our 
just  ends  by  mild  measures  had  been  tried  in  vain.     The  con- 
centration of  our  force  at  Canton,  in  consequence  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Chusan,  (a  step  taken  to  assure  the  Chinese  of  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  our  desire  for  peace,)  led  to  the  attack  on  that  city;  in 
the  hope  that  the  result  might  convince  the  Chinese  Government, 
without  subjecting  the  people  to  further  suffering,  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  resisting  our  troops.  The  Admiral  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Admiral  Elliot,  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary, left  Kngland  in  June  1841,  with  the  same  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  of  coercion  as  had  been  furnished  to  their  prede- 
cessors ;  but  reached  China  too  late  to  carry  them  into  effect 
during  that  season.  They  made,  however,  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  their  execution  in  1842,  by  re-occupying  Chusan, 
and  by  taking  Amoy  and  several  other  places  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  and  the  moment  they  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  they 
effected  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  by  the  very  means 
which  those  who  sent  it  out  had  always  relied  upon  for  that  end ; 
(allowing,  of  course,  a  rclisonable  latitude  of  discretion  as  to 
particular  steps  to  authorities  acting  at  such  a  vast  distance, 
and  in  so  novel  a  field,)  namely,  by  me  demonstration,  in  force, 
of  a  determination  to  intercept  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
Canal,  and  to  occupy  the  imperial  city  of  Nankin. 

If  this  summary  be  correct — as  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found 
to  be ;  and  if,  secondly,  it  be  equally  true — as  we  may  confidently 
affirm — that  the  treaty,  as  far  as  its  provisions  have  been  made 
known  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  communication  to  the  British 
residents  in  China,  consists  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  condi- 
tions which  the  late  Administration  had,  from  the  beginning,  in- 
structed their  plenipotentiary  to  obtain,* — nothing  will  remain 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  but  the  negative  credit  of  not 
having  departed  from  the   wise  policy  of  their   predecessors ; 
unless,   indeed,   they  can   show   that  ^  the  reinforcements  for 
*  the  prosecution  of  the  third  campaign'  of  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  spedks,  would  not  have  been  sent  by  Lord  Melbourne ; 
and  that,   consequently,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  what  the 
(jiovernor- General  calls  *  a  preponderating  force,'  would  not  have 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  in  command.     But  there  is 
no  ground  for  such  an  assumption.     It  is  quite  true  that  since 
the   present  Government  came  into   power,  considerable  rein- 
forcements have  been  sent  to  China,  both  naval  and  military. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  so  sent  had  been  put  into  com- 


*  We  know  in  whose  pos^esssion  the  i^ap  i$,  in  which,  at  the  very 
.  commencement  of  the  war,  certain  ports  were  marked  in  pencil,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.,  by  the  mercantile  authorities  consulted  by  the  late  Government,  as 
those  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  thrown  open  to  our  trade. 
The  very  ports  so  marked  are  those  with  which  trade  has  been  secured 
by  the  treaty. 
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xniasion  by  the  late  Admiralty,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to 
China,  though  of  course  their  destination  was  not  officially  fixed, 
because  their  crews  were  not  complete,  and  they  wei'e  not  ready 
to  proceed  to  sea  ;  till  which  time  the  destination  of  a  sbip-of- 
war  is  never  formally  announced.     The  military  force  dispatched 
consisted  of  the  98th  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  sent 
from  this  country;  and  of  four  regiments  of  native  infantry  sent 
from  India ;  besides  two  other  regimenU  of  native  infantry  which 
had  not  reached  Cliina  when  the  treaty  was  concluded.     These 
reinforcements  were  applied  for  by  the  late  Governor- General ; 
his  application  was  received  by  the  present  Administration  ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  just  what  Lord  Melbourne  would  have  done 
had  he  been  in  office  when  the  requisition  arrived -^that  is,  he  com- 
plied with  it.     1  he  proposal  was  Lord  Auckland's,  and  the  Min- 
istry departed  from  its  terms  only  by  sending  the  British  regiment 
from  hence,  instead  of  ordering  it  to  be  sent  from  India.     The 
only  act  that  was  done  upon  this  occasion,  otherwise  than  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Governor-General,  was  the  sending  of  the 
two  additional  regiments  of  sepoys  from  India ;  and,  be  it  re- 
membered, those  regiments  had  not  arrived  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion when  peace  was  concluded. 

Upon  this  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  our  readers  will 
find  no  difliculty  in  measuring  that  amount  of  credit  which  ought 
to  be  deducted  from  the  reputation  of  the  late  Administration,  on 
account  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  with  China,  and 
added  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's.  The  late  Ministry  entered  upon 
that  war,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary  and  just,  pro- 
vided that  the  claims  which  the  Plenipotentiary  was  directed  to 
urge,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  pacific  communication  with  Pekili, 
were  rejected  or  trifled  with;  and  being  confident  also,  that  in  that 
event  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  our  arrogant  opponents  to 
submission  by  force  of  arms.  Three  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  present  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  th^  war 
as  iniquitous  in  its  origin ;  and  declared  that  they  could  enter- 
tain no  hope  of  its  leading  to  other  than  a  most  disastrous  issue. 
They  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  outcry  against  the 
measure.  The  late  Ministry  nevertheless  persevered.  They 
laid  down,  a  priori^  a  general  scheme  of  operations ;  they  ap- 
pointed the  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  commanders  by  sea  and  land ; 
the  Governor- General  of  their  nomination  superintended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  officers,  and  sent  home,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quisitions for  the  necessary  reinforcements ;  and  they  dictated  the 
terms  which  were  to  be  insisted  on  when  the  Emperor  should  be 
compelled  to  yield.  Every  thing  has  turned  out  according  to 
their  ctjilculations ;  all  their  plaiis  have  been  carried  out ;  and  all 
the  benefits  which  they  anticipated  have  been  realized.     Will  it 
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be  believed  that  there  are  men  of  assurance  sufficient  to  claim 
tor  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  the  credit  of  this  splendid 
^uccess9  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Trea-> 
sury  at  the  moment  when  the  triumph  has  been  completed  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  jus* 
tified  in  speaking  of  the  finances  of  India  as  being  in  so  dis- 
ordered a  condition  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment would  be  compelled  to  provide  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  national  honour  and  power  in  the  East ;  and  there- 
upon in  making  this  supposititious  state  of  things  a  plea  for  the 
necessity  of  an  Income-tax. 

The  Parliamentary  papers  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article} 
exhibit  the  following  results  of  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
of  India  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1839-40: — 


1834-35. 
1835-36, 
1836-37, 
1837-38, 
1838-39, 
1 839-40, 

• 
Dedi 

Net 

Net  Excess  of 
»enditare  over  Income. 

La  94,477 

•  • 

•  • 

318,227 
1,846,069 

Net  surplus  of 
Income  above  Expenditure. 

L. 

.       1,441,513 

1,248,224 

780,318 

Total, 

L.  2,358,773 
act  excess, 

surplus. 

L.  8,470,055 
L.  2,358,773 

L.  1,111,284  • 

This  brings  the  account  down  to  the  30th  of  April  1840.  The 
net  deficiency  for  1840-41  is  estimated  at  L.  2,044,090,  leaving 
a  balance  of  excessive  expenditure  on  the  30th  of  April  1841, 
after  deducting  the  surplus  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  of  L.  932,908.  To  this,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  speaking,  was  to  be  added  the  deficit  of  the  year  1841-42; 
and  we  will  also  add  the  equally  certain  deficit  of  the  year 
1842-43,  closing  on  the  30th  of  April  next.  No  estimate  of  these 
two  years  has  been  published;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
reason  why  they  should  be  assumed  to  exceed  the  estimated  de- 
ficit of  1840-41.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  we  shall  not  take 
too  favourable  a  view  in  calculating  the  deficit  of  1841-42,  and 
1842-43,  at  L5,000,000  for  the  two  years;  which,  added  to  the 
net  deficit  of  184 1,  makes  an  aggregate  of  L. 5,932,908 ;  or  say 
L.  6,000,000. 


*  These  results  are  derived  from  revenue  alone,  irrespectively  of  the 
extraordinary  receipts  from  the  produce  of  the  Company's  commercial 
assets,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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This,  however,  is  but  one  view  of  the  subject.  The  Com- 
pany began  the  war  with  a  very  full  treasury,  resulting  partly 
from  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  during  recent  years, 
as  shown  above ;  but  mainly  from  the  realization  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  Company's  commercial  assets  to  what  used  to  be  called, 
in  contradistinction,  territorial  charges.  The  Parliamentary 
Papers  printed  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  {second  series^)  show 
the  receipts  from  that  source  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

'  Extraordinary  receipts  from  the  prodnce  of  the  commercial  assets  in 
England  and  India,  deducting  extraordinary  charges  consequent  upon 
the  closing  of  the  Companyo  commercial  concerns,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  Carnatic  and  remittable  6  per  cent  debt  of  India/ 

1834-35,  .  .  L.8,203,76l 

1835-36,  .  .  601,994 

183687,  .  .  1,225,241 

1837-38,  .  .  718-705 

1838-39,  ,  .  460,806 

1839-40,  .  .  31.033 


L.1 1,241,540 

Of  this  sum,  L.  2,000,000  were  applied  to  the  formation  of  the 
guarantee  or  security  fund  for  the  Proprietors  of  East  India 
Stock,  under  section  14th  of  the  last  Charter  Act;*  and  the 
papers  of  August  last,  above  cited,  show  that  during  the  six 
.  years  under  review,  the  registered  debt  of  India  was  paid  off  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  L.  5,252,526,  (5  and  6  per  cent  stock,) 
and  new  debt  contracted  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  L.  1,6 16,641^, 
(principally  at  4  per  cent,)  leaving  a  balance  of  expenditure  in 
the  reduction  of  debt  to  the  extent  of  L.  3,635,877.  This  sum, 
with  the  L. 2,000,000  above  specified,  being  deducted  from  the 
L.  11,241,540  of  receipts  from  the  produce  of  the  Company's 
commercial  assets,  leaves  L.5,605,877,  available  in  aid  of  the 
expenses — ordinary  and  extraordinary — of  the  Government  of 
India. 

Accordingly,  we  find  from  No.  1 1  of  the  last  annual  jeturn 
of  the  Company's  accounts,  (printed  on  5th  of  July  last,)  that  the 
cash  balances  in  the  Indian  treasuries  on  the  30th  April  18.*i8, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  Rs.  10,62,20,932  =  L.  10,622,093; 
that  at  the  same  period  of  1840,  those  balances  were  still 
Rs.9,46,48,750  =  L.9,464,875  ;  and  that,  on  the  30th  April 
1841,  they  were  estimated  at  Rs.7,46,47,644  =  L.7,464,764; 
a  reduction,  occasioned  not  merely  by  the  expenses  of  the  war 
beyond  the  Indus,  but  by  large  remittances  to  England,  (where 


•  See  Return  to  an  Order  of  ^  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  13th 
March  1838. 
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there  was  a  balance  in  band,  on  1st  May  1841,  after  payment  of 
all  tbe  cbarges  of  the  year,  of  L.1,038,299,)  and  by  heavy  ad- 
vances to  her  Majesty's  Government,  ^  on  account  of  expenses  of 
^  the  expedition  to  China.'  The  precise  amount  of  these  advances 
is  not  stated ;  but  the  repayments  in  this  country  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  amounted,  in  1841-2,  to  L«42d,442;  and  were  esti- 
mated for  1842-3  at  L.800,000. 

We  have  now  shown  that  L.6,000,000  beyond  the  actual 
income  of  the  Government  of  India  will  abundantly  meet  all 
demands  upon  it  up  to  30th  of  April  next.  We  have  also  shown 
that  it  entered  upon  the  Afighan  war  with  a  full  treasury; 
and  that  down  to  the  latest  date  to  which  the  accounts  extend, 
the  cash  balances  in  India  considerably  exceed  the  sum  necessary 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  c^reat  machine  in  full  play.  We  know, 
too,  from  the  Company's  home  accounts,  (printed  30th  of  June 
last,)  that  during  1841-2  the  Governor- General  remitted  to 
England,  (irrespectively  of  advances  on  account  of  the  expedition 
to  China,  to  be  repaid  here,)  no  less  than  L. 3,735,079 ;  and  that 
the  balance  in  the  home  treasury  on  the  30th  of  April  last — at 
the  very  time  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  Company  as  on  the  verge  of  insol- 
vency, and  about  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  finances  of  Great 
Britain  for  support — amounted  to  L.1,687,561. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  satisfactory 
results  have  been  effected  merely  by  drawing  upon  the  full  Indian 
treasury  of  1838-39-40,  in  aid  of  the  annual  revenue.  If 
British  India  could  carry  on  an  expensive  war  upou  her  income, 
she  would  be  very  unhke  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
especially  unlike  England.  The  able  men  who  have  conducted 
the  financial  concerns  of  India  during  the  period  under  examina- 
tion— financiers  quite  competent  to  manage  the  business  that 
they  have  undertaken,  without  either  intellectual  or  pecuniary 
assistance  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government — were  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  reduce  their  cash 
balances  too  low,  through  a  sanguine  calculation  upon  a  probably 
early  termination  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan.  They  accordingly 
opened  a  loan  at  5  per  cent,  which,  though  represented  as  a  failure 
by  those  who  have  lost  no  occasion  of  maligning  Lord  Auckland's 
administration,  had  drawn  L.3,700,000  previously  to  our  recent 
successes^  and  L.4,500,000  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts 
which  have  reached  this  country; — a  sum  which  may  confidently 
be  expected  to  reach  L.5,000,000  at  least  before  the  30th  April 
next — the  date  to  which  we  have  extended  our  calculations  of 
ways  and  means. 

Here,  then,  are  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  deficit  provided  for. 
The  remaining  L.  1,000,000  iray  with  safety  be  taken  from  the 

Vol.  clvji.  no.  clv,  t 
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surplus  cash  balances  in  the  Indian  treasuries.  And  here  we 
must  remark  that  the  apparently  heavy  reduction  of  those  balan- 
ces in  1840-41,  (from  L.9,464,875  to  L.7,464,764,)  is  both  easily 
accounted  for,  on  the  score  of  very  large  remittances  to  England, 
and  of  advances  on  account  of  the  expedition  to  China ;  and  will 
be  compensated  to  the  Indian  treasuries.  For  it  will  be  observed, 
from  the  estimate  given  at  the  fifth  page  of  the  home  accounts,  that 
owing  to  the  large  amount  on  hand,  and  the  expected  repayment 
of  the  advances  made  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Directors 
will  require  in  1842-43,  a  remittance  of  only  L.1,471,527,  instead 
of  L. 3,735,079,  as  in  the  preceding  year;  leaving  a  large  sum 
from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year,  to  aid  in  restoring  tne  cash 
balances  to  their  former  level. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  had  patience  to  follow 
us  through  these  necessarily  dry  statements,  whether  they  afford 
even  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  position  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  the  honour  of  takin?  up,  during  the  last  session,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  followers  of  Mr  Urquhart.  The  Company,  having 
been  engaged  in  a  protracted  and  expensive  war,  will  have  spent, 
on  the  30th  of  April  next,  L.6,000,000,  at  the  utmost,  beyond  their 
current  revenue  and  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the  six  preced- 
ing years  :  the  aggpregate  expense  being  from  L.8,000,000  to 
L.  1 0,000,000,  at  the  utmost.  To  meet  this  excess  of  expenditure 
they  will  have  raised  L.5,000,000  by  loan,  and  have  been  able, 
from  the  previous  condition  of  their  treasuries,  to  take  the  remain- 
der from  their  large  cash  balances.  Before  the  30th  of  April  next, 
to  which  our  calculations  extend,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the 
war  expenditure  will  have  entirely  ceased ;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  Imperial  Government  had  no  right  to  build  upon  so  early  a 
termination  of  the  contest,  we  feel  assured  that  no  one  who  has 
any  practical  knowledge  of  the  incalculable  superiority  of  British 
troops,  under  commanders  of  ordinary  ability  and  energy,  to  the 
bravest  of  undisciplined  Asiatics,  could  have  anticipated  any 
other  issue  of  the  recent  advance  upon  Cabul  than  that  over 
which  we  are  now  rejoicing.  We  speak,  of  course,  solely  of  the 
military  result.  More  cordiality  and  unity  of  purpose  among 
our  adversaries  might  have  delayed  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners; 
but  who,  except  ignorant  declaimers,  could  have  expected  cor- 
diality or  union  among  Affghan  chiefs,  especially  after  a  series 
of  defeats  ?  But  even  if  the  termination  of  the  contest  and  of 
expense  had  not  come  when  it  did,  the  loan  would  have  yielded 
at  least  L.4,000,000  up  to  30th  of  April  next;  and  with  that  ad- 
dition to  its  revenue,  the  Indian  Government  would  have  been 
abundantly  able  to  maintain  its  credit  and  its  power. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  finances  of  India  are  in  a  flourishingr  condition.     It  would 
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be  strange  if  they  were,  at  tbe  close  of  an  arduous  contest  of 
four  years'  duration.  But  they  are  still  further  removed  from 
that  other  extreme  of  exhaustion  or  approximate  insolvency, 
which  alone  would  have  warranted  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  making 
their  condition  a  plea  in  justification  of  his  Income-tax.  Nor 
is  it  any  excuse  for  the  line  that  he  took,  that  the  late  Governor- 
General  may  have  suggested  the  probable  expediency,  if  the 
war  continued  eighteen  months  or  two  years  irom  April  last, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  raise  money  in  England  for 
their  English  expenditure ;  leaving  the  Indian  revenue,  free 
from  other  drains  upon  it,  to  bear  the  Indian  charges.  We  are 
convinced  that  no  such  suggestion  was  before  the  Prime  Minister 
in  March  last.  If  any  thing  like  it  ever  reached  him,  what  was 
contemplated  was  obviously  a  loan  in  England,  not  a  loan  j^om 
England,  rendering  additional  taxation  necessary.  It  was  a  matter 
to  be  arranged  between  the  authorities  in  Leadenhall  Street  and 
the  capitalists  in  tbe  city  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  need  no  more 
have  meddled  in  it,  than  in  the  management  of  any  other  of  the 
many  financial  operations  of  the  Company.  We  have  already 
shown  what  is  the  positive  state  of  the  Indian  exchequer,  and 
what  abundant  means  it  possesses  of  meeting  all  demands  upon 
it.  We  will  now  prove,  from  the  documents  prefixed  to  this  article, 
and  from  other  authentic  sources  of  information,  how  sound  and 
satisfactory  that  state  undeniably  is,  when  estimated  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  condition  of  tbe  finances  at  previous  periods  of 
our  Indian  history; — periods,  notwithstanding,  at  which  no 
British  minister  deemed  it  necessary  to  require  the  overburdened 
people  of  this  country  to  submit  to  any  grievous  taxation  for 
their  restoration. 

Let  us  enquire,  in  the  first  place,  at  what  rate  of  interest  the 
Government  of  India  has  borrowed  money  of  late  years,  and 
during  the  recent  crisis,  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  compelled  to  supply  its  necessities  on  former  occasions. 

During  the  brilliant  administration  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley, 
so  often  referred  to  of  late,  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging,  by 
comparison,  the  government  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  Company 
raised  money  in  India  at  the  following  rates  of  interest : — 

Date.  R»t«  per  Cent. 

A.D. 

1798  ...  12 

1799  .  .            .  11 

1800  ...  9 

1801  .  .             .  Hi 

1802  ...  10 

1803  ...  8 

1804  ...  » 

1805  ...  9 


I 
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During  much  of  this  period,  all  the  civil  servants  of  the  State, 
and  even  the  army,  were  many  months — we  believe  that  we 
might  say  years — in  arrear.  What  the  distress  of  the  subordi- 
nate presidencies  was,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Mr  Webbe,  the  well-known  Secretary  of  the 
Government  of  Madras : — 

*  At  present,  the  fanded  debt  of  this  presidency  is  51  lacs  of  pagodas, 
(about  L.1,7S0,000  ;)  the  Company's  credit  is  so  loiv  that  their  8  per  cent 
paper  bears  a  discount  of  18  and  20  per  cent ;  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
is  su  g^at,  that  their  12  per  cent  bonds  do  not  pass  but  at  a  discount  of 
4  per  cent.  Every  mode  has  been  tried,  without  effect,  to  raise  money 
at  this  presidency :  our  only  means  of  supply  is  from  Bengal.  After 
repeated  and  urgent  applications  for  money,  we  ba^e  been  disappointed 
for  want  of  funds  in  Bengal.' 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  state  of  financial  affairs  duringr 
the  Affghan  war  has  been  any  thing  like  that  described  by  Mr 
Webbe  ?  But  if  we  look  at  the  parliamentary  papers,  printed 
on  the  12th  of  August  last,  we  shall  find  that  .the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  public  debt  of  India  contrasts  very  favourably,  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  rate  of  interest,  with  the  state  of  things 
at  still  more  recent  periods* 

Average 
Date.  Amoimt  of  Debt.        Amount  of  Interest.         Bate  per  Cent. 

1809-10  .  L.2S,528,641  •  L.1,835,423  .  L.7  :  16  : 0 

1819-20  .  L.29,014,808  •  L.1,735,173  .  L.5  :  19 :  7; 

1829-30  .  L.34,280,269  .  L.l, 846,457  .  L.5 :    7  :  8i 

1839-40  .  L.30,703,776  •  L.l, 447,453  .  L.4 :  14 : 

The  same  papers  show  that  no  money  was  raised  during  the 
wars  of  Lord  Hastings*  administration  at  a  lower  rate  than  six 
per  cent;  and  that  money  was  first  borrowed  at  five  per  cent  in 
1823-24,  and  at  four  per  cent  in  1824-25 — years  of  profound 
peace.  During  the  Burmese  war,  which  immediately  followed, 
the  rate  was  again  five  per  cent.  The  offer  of  the  same  rate  has 
been  sufficient  to  supply  Jthe  Government  with  funds  during  the 
late  contest.  Yet  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  loan  was  an  utter  failure,  not  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  on  the  a  priori  assumption  that  it  must  be 
so,  because  money  was  not  to  be  borrowed  in  Calcutta,  on  landed 
property,  under  ten  per  cent.  This  very  circumstance^ — which 
is  probably  true — coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  two  banks  of 


*  In  the  debates  of  last  session  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
scarcely  admitted  that  the  Government  of  India  had  ever  raised  money  at 
four  per  cent ;  at  any  rate,  the  amount  so  raised  was  alleged  to  be  qtiiie 
trifling.  The  fact  is,  that  the  registered  debt  of  Bengal,  on  the  30th 
April  1840,  being  about  L.28,000,000— the  amount  bearing  only  four 
per  cent  interest  was  L.  12,000,000. 
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Calcutta  were  discounting,  at  the  time,  tbe  best  private  paper, 
having  no  more  than  three  months  to  run,  at  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  proves  beyond  question,  both  that  there  was  no  superabun- 
dance of  money  to  facilitate  the  operation,  and  that  the  credit  of 
the  Company,  as  well  as  of  the  local  administration,  must  be 
more  than  good.  For,  taking  the  rates  at  which  private  indivi- 
duals of  most  credit,  and  offering  the  best  security,  are  able  to 
borrow,  as  the  standard  in  both  cases;  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  able  to  raise  money,  during  war, 
at  five  per  cent,  must  be  quite  as  well  thought  of  by  the  wealthy 
classes  of  that  country,  as  the  Imperial  Government,  even  when 
it  is  supposed  to  meditate,  during  peace,  the  liquidation  of  the 
three-and-a-half  per  cents,  by  the  capitalists  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  India 
Company  at  the  time  when  their  alleged  distress,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  the  Imperial  Exchequer  should  be  provided  with  means 
to  relieve  them  when  in  extremity,  was  made  one  of  the  chief 
pleas  for  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax.     As  yet  they  have 
needed  no  such  assistance.    As  yet — incredible  as  it  must  appear 
to  all  who  read  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  faithfully  and 
at  length,  from  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister — neither  the 
opening  and  closing  triumphs,  nor  the  intermediate  disasters,  of 
the  Affghan  war,  have  cost  the  people  qf  Great  Britain  a  single 
farthing.    Keeping  the  justice  of  a  claim  for  contribution  as  a  re- 
served  pointy  there  is  no  fear  that  any  demand  will  be  made,  ad 
misertcordiamy  or  of  necessity,  upon  the  Imperial  Finances.  India 
will  recover  rapidly — as  she  has  often  before  recovered,  when  her 
resources  were  less,  and  her  laws  and  institutions  far  worse — from 
her  temporary  depression.     The  Burmese  war,  which  cost  from 
three  to  five  millions  more  than  the  recent  campaigns  beyond  the 
Indus,  did  not  close  till  1827.     We  have  shown  that  in  the  year 
1835-36 — that  is,  within  nine  years — there  was  a  net  surplus  of 
income  above  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  L.1,441,513;  and 
that  the  interest  upon  the  debt  had  been  reduced  from  an  average 
of  L.5  :  7  :  8^  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  L.4 :  14:3^  per  cent. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  be- 
cause that  was  mainly  effected  by  the  appropriation  of  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  assets.     But  the  improvement  in  all  other 
respects  has  been  drawn  solely  from  intrinsic  resources.     These 
resources  have  much  increased  since  the  close  of  the  Burmese 
war.     The  Charter  Act  of  1833  threw  the  country  more  practi- 
cally open  to  the  capital  and  enterprize  of  Great  Britain.     India 
owes  much  to  the  successive  administrations  of  Lord  William 
Beotinck,   Sir   Charles  Metcalfe,  and   Lord  Auckland;  all  of 
whom  earnestly  applied  themselves  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  by  a  course  of  civil  policy  uniform  in 
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every  essential  respect,  but  especially  in  well-directed  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  injurious  inland-transit  and  octroi  duties.  The  tardy 
justice,  accorded  by  the  imperial  legislature,  in  admitting  the 
sugar  and  rum  of  British  India  upon  equal  terms  of  duty  with 
the  similar  products  of  the  colonies  of  the  Crown,  has  also  been 
highly  beneficial.  There  is  no  fear  for  India — no  fear  that  our 
possessions  will  not  advance  in  institutions  and  in  wealth  in  a 
rapidly  accelerating  ratio ;  above  all,  no  fear  that  they  will  be- 
come a  pecuniary  burden  to  Great  Britain ; — that  is,  if  the  no- 
bleman whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  selected  as  the  fittest  of  his 
great  party  to  administer  their  important  affairs,  will  be  satisfied 
with  pursuing  the  wise  course  of  domestic  policy  chalked  out  for 
him  by  those  who  originated,  or  maintained  and  improved,  that 
order  of  things  which  ne  there  found  in  existence. 

We  confess,  however,  that  in  this  respect  we  have  very  serious 
misgivings.  Hitherto,  the  most  notable  of  the  acts  of  the  Cnovernor- 
Generalhave  been  crude  schemes  of  pseudo-reform,  (such  as  that 
which  limits  service  on  the  staff  of  tne  army  to  a  term  of  five 
years,)  and  misrepresentations  of  the  policy  and  proceedings  of 
his  immediate  predecessor.  We  shall  say  nothing,  on  the  present 
occasion,  of  the  specimen  of  conduct  of  the  latter  description  af- 
forded by  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  of  October  last — by  far  the 
most  discreditable  document,  purporting  to  be  a  State  Paper,  that 
ever  came  under  the  notice  of  a  discerning  public ;  but  there  is 
one  transaction,  less  known  to  the  people  in  this  country,  and 
immediately  connected  with  the  principal  subject  of  this  article, 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  tenor  of  Lord  Ellen  borough's 
proceedings  in  both  of  the  respects  above  mentioned. 

The  Governor- General  having  separated  himself  from  his 
council,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Allahabad,  a  city  about  450 
miles  north-west  of  Calcutta,  resolved,  on  the  23d  of  June  last, 

*  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Finance  to  consider  and  report,  from 
^  time  to  time,  upon  the  civil  changes  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 

*  Western  provinces.'  The  place  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  sojourn, 
where  he  directed  the  Committee  to  assemble,  was  especially  ill 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose;  being  about  equidistant  from  Calcutta 
and  Agra,  where  the  oflSces  of  account  and  audit  for  Bengal  and 
the  North- Western  provinces  are  respectively  fixed.  Consequently, 
all  the  investigations  of  the  Committee,  every  explanation  that 
they  required,  and  every  analysis  of  items  upon  which  they  might 
require  to  enter,  were  necessarily  conducted  by  a. tedious  corr^- 
sppndence,  in  a  country  where  the  post  travels  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour. 

Lord  Ellenborough  pointed  out  to  the  Committee,  on  their  con- 
stitution, *  that  a  comparative  statement  of  civil  charges  in  Ben- 
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'  gal  and  the  North- Western  provloces,  fiom  the  Ist  May  1830 
^  to  the  1st  May  184 1|  exhibits  a  gradual  increase  of  charges 

*  during  the  last  six  years  of  that  series,'  (the  first  of  which  be- 
longed to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's,  and  the  remaining  five  to  Lord 
Auckland's  administratipn,)  ^  amounting  to  ninety-nine  lacs  of 

*  rupees,  (L.990^,000,)  u^der  the  several  heads  of  salaries  and  cpm- 

*  mission,  establishment  and  contingencies;  while  under  those 

*  heads,  in  the  previous  years  of  that  series,  (until  1834-5,)  no 

*  material  or  regular  increase  took  place/  And  he  desired  that 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  should  be  given,  *  in  the  first  in- 
'  stance,  to  the  charge  under  the  head  Contingencies ;  which  in 

*  Bengal  alone,'  (Lord  Auckland's  especial  province,)  ^  has  in- 

*  creased  more  than  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  (L.500,000)  in  the  course 
^  of  the  last  ^ght  years.' 

On  the  6th  pf  August  last,  the  Committee  made  their  Report. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  assembled,  they  had  made  nothing  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter which  they  were  directed  to  investigate.  The  Report  coi^sists 
almost  entirely  of  a  laboured  statement  of  what  they  had  endea- 
voured to  do,  why  they  had  been  unable  to  do  it,  and  what  they 
still  hoped  to  do — strangely  enough — after  their  impending  disso- 
lution. But  a  single  discovery  they  did  make,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  somewhat  startling  mi^nitude,  they  had  the  U|ct  to  com- 
municate in  the  most  modest  manner  to  the  Governor- General. 

*  It  will  be  seen,'  they  say,  *  that  two  very  large  items'  of  the 
alleged  increase  ^  in  Bengal  o/bne,'  of  more  than  L.500,000, 

*  amounting  together  to  Rs.  31,27,250,  (L.ai'2,725,)  are  due  on 
^  account  of  Csibul  and  China  advances,  and  are  properly  war 
^  charges.'  I  hey  ought,  indeed,  to  have  said  that  L.248,875  of 
the  L.3 12,725,  was  not  a  charge  at  all,  either  of  war  or  peace, 
but  a  mere  loan  to  the  crown  for  the  service  of  the  expedition 
to  China.  ^  It  mi^y  be  doubted'  whether  it  wo.uld  not  have 
been  more  creditable  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  if  the  brief  enquiry 
made  even  a(  Allahabad,  which  enabled  the  Committee  to  strike 
off  at  once,  as  utterly  irrelevant,  three^fifths  of  th^  supposed  in- 
crease of  civil  charges  ^  in  Bengal  alone,'  and  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  ii^crease,  (for  the  sum  of  L.500,000  is  a  part  of  the 
sum  of  L.990,000,)  had  preceded  the  publication  of  the  charge 
of  extravagance  against  Lord  Auckland's  administration. 

Knowing,  however,  what  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are>  we 
confess  that  we  have  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  naiQes 
of  the  five  gentlemen — some  of  them  distinguished,  all  most  re- 
spectable public  officers — attached  to  a  Report  which  for  utter 
^oxthlessness  is  only  to  he  surpassed  by  Lord  Ellenborough's  re- 
solution upon  it  He  might  well  offer  to  the  Committee  ^  his 
^  grateful  acknowledgments,'  for  they  have  let  him  off  marvel- 
lously cheap.    But  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  public  service  of 
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India,  of  its  high  spirit  and  its  sense  of  justice,  neither  he  nor  they 
will  escape  so  easily  at  the  bar  of  opinion  in  that  country.  And 
we  ^i\\  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  intelligible,  in  its  broad 
features,  at  home.  Both  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  Lord  Auck- 
land  have  deserved  far  too  well  of  their  country,  that  we  should 
allow  them  to  be  denounced,  even  by  covert  implication,  as  hav- 
ing authorized  or  permitted  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  committed  to  their  charge.  Never  was  an  accusation  more 
devoid  of  the-  smallest  colour  of  truth.  In  foct,  both  of  these 
statesmen  leaned  rather  to  parsimony  than  to  profuseness  in  their 
civil  administration.  This  the  Committee  must  have  known. 
Why  did  they  not,  then,  tell  the  Governor- General  so  ?  Why 
did  they  waste  their  time  in  drawing  up  a  tedious  detail  of  the 
merest  technical  formalities — how  they  nad  looked  here  and  there 
— and  all  in  vain — for  the  means  of  reconciling  the  figures  in  one 
officer's  books  with  the  figures  in  another  officer's  bills  ?  Why 
did  they  trifle  still  more  egregiously  in  recommending  the  issue 
of  a  circular  letter  enforcing  economy  in  incurring  and  sanction-^ 
ing  ^  contingent  charges  ?'  The  subject  was  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  of  L.990,000,  and  the  Committee  spun 
paragraphs  about  the  functions  of  disbursing  and  controlling  offi- 
cers in  the  weighty  matters  of  red-tape,  ink-powder,  and  sweeper's 
brooms  !  Surely,  they  must  have  known  tnat  in  dealing  with  a 
sum  little  short  of  a  million  sterling,  the  fraction  really  belonging 
to  what  are  correctly  called  ^  contingent  charges,*  or  which  could 
have  been  affected  by  the  proposed  circular  letter,  must  have 
been  infinitesimally  small.  But  we  complain  of  something 
worse  than  mere  trifling.  The  characters  of  honest  public  men 
were  at  stake.  They  had  been  wrongfully  assailed.  The  Com- 
mittee, even  sitting  at  Allahabad,  must  have  had  the  means  of 
doing  them  justice  ;  at  any  rate,  they  could  have  pointed  out  in 
what  way  the  investi&^ation  ought  to  be  pursued,  so  &s  at  once 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the 
Governor-General's  insinuations.  Yet  they  stuck  to  the  Civil 
Auditor's  books,  and  the  reconciling  of  figures,  when  they  ought 
to  have  cleared  up  the  whole  matter  by  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  Indian  finance.  They  did  even  worse  than  this. 
Their  sole  suggestion  upon  the  matter  referred  to  them,  implied 
an  admission  that  there  had  been  extravagance  which  needed 
correction.  They  did  not  pretend  to  have  ascertained  this  point; 
but  by  assuming  that  it  was  so,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  they 
gave  sanction  and  currency  to  the  charge.  They  did  not  do 
what  they  ought  to  have  done;  and  in  riding  off  from  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duty,  they  took  occasion  to  gratify  the  Gover- 
nor-Geneial  for  the  time  being,  by  a  most  unmerited  side-fling 
at  his  distinguished  predecessors. 

The  course  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  is  plain.     Thoy 
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should  have  explained  to  the  Governor-General,  if  the  ci-devant 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  needed  such  information, 
that  the  revenue  of  India  is  not  raised,  like  that  of  England, 
by  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  but  is  mainly  derived  from 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rent  of  almost  all  land,  the 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  and  the  like,  which  often  re- 
quire, like  the  estates  of  private  individuals,  a  considerable 
outlay  for  their  improvement — sometimes  even  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  should  have  stated,  that  the  enquiry  which 
had  been  devolved  upon  them  could  answer  no  purpose  but 
that  of  delusion,  unless  they  commenced  it  by  drawing  a  broad 
line  between  those  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  upholding  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  those  properly  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment: That  the  two  descriptions  of  charges  were  not  only 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature,  but  that  those  in  the  former  cate- 
gory were  often,  in  effect,  not  charges  at  all — though  appearing  as 
such  in  the  public  accounts — being  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  by  the  enhanced  revenue  resulting  from  them  : 
That 9  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
outlay  of  this  sort,  to  examine,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of 
public  revenue,  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  set  against 
the  expenditure  used  to  obtain  them,  and  a  balance  struck  of  loss 
or  gain :  That  such  a  preliminary  classification  of  the  charges 
incurred  within  the  period  indicated  by  the  Governor- General 
was  especially  necessary;  because  during  those  years,  after  a  long 
season  of  most  mischievous  torpor,  great  and  expensive  opera- 
tions had  been  carried  on  to  redeem  past  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, and  to  improve  the  public  resources  :  That  among  those 
measures,  one,  entailing  great  immediate  expense,  but  of  the 
highest  permanent  benefit  both  to  the  revenue  and  the  commu- 
nity, had  been  a  detailed  survey — field  by  field,  upon  scientific 
principles,  but  in  the  most  minute  detail,  so  as  to  distinguish 
each  peasant's  holding — of  the  whole  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces,— followed  by  a  settlement,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  of 
the  amount  of  the  public  assessment  upon  each  individual: 
That  similar  operations  had  been  extended,  with  a  like  satisfac- 
tory result,  to  the  province  of  Cuttack,  to  the  whole  district  of 
Chittagong,  to  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Jynteea,  and 
to  many  large  tracts  of  country  in  other  districts  of  the  inner 
provinces:  That  in  the  North- Western  provinces  considerable 
sums  had  been  expended  in  enlarging  and  extending  the  canals, 
which  had  thus  been  made  to  afford  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
to  a  much  larger  extent  of  country — warding  on,  at  the  same 
time,  all  hazard  of  drought  and  famine,  and  defalcation  of  re- 
venue :  That  during  the  same  period,  large  establishments  had 
been  mainUiined  throughout  both  divisions  to  investigate  the 
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claims  of  individuals  to  bold  lands  free  from  the  payment  of 
public  revenue,  and  to  measure  and  assess  such  parts  of  the  same 
as  might  be  adjudged  liable  to  such  payment :  That  the  result 
of  these  and  other  like  operations  had  been,  that  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  falling  off  under  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  gross 
revenue  derived  from  the  land  had  increased  from  an  average 
—in  the  three  years,  1831-32,  1832-33,  and  1833-34— of 
L.  12,628,841  per  aunnum,  to  an  average — during  the  three  years 
1839-40,  1840-41,  and  1841-42— of  £.13,431,222  per  annum  : 
That  in  *  Bengal  alone,'  the  collections  of  land  revenue  had  in- 
creased, in  round  numbers,  from  L.d,003,000  in  1834-35,  to 
L.3,334,000  in  1839-40  :  That  whilst  the  outlay  incurred  for 
the  objects  above  stated  was  in  its  nature  temporary,  the  increase 
of  revenue  resulting  from  it — to  say  nothing  of  other  benefits — 
was  permanent ;  and  ought  to  be  calculated  as  if  set  against  the 
expense  of  obtaining  it  at  so  many  years*  purchase :  That 
the  like  outlay  had  been  made,  with  a  like  manifold  return, 
in  the  department  of  the  opium  monopoly:  That  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  rendering  efficient  the  Preventive  Service 
attached  to  the  Calcutta  customs  swelled  the  charges,  which 
the  increased  revenue  resulting  from  that  efficiency  more  than 
covered  :  That,  in  like  manner,  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
a  number  of  steam-boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  &c., 
appeared  as  a  civil  charge,  without  any  off-set  of  returns,  either 
received  from  the  public  for  freight,  or  saved  to  the  Government 
in  the  transport  of  treasure  :  That  the  general  result — notwith- 
standing a  great  falling  off  in  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  mono- 
poly, ovving  to  the  rupture  with  China — was  an  increase  of 
aggregate  gross  revenue  from  an  average  of  L.20,837,774, 
in  the  three  years  ending  with  1833-34,  to  an  average  of 
L.21, 239,417,  in  the  three  years  ending  with  1841-42 ;  and  that, 
if  tbe  proceeds  of  the  opium  monopoly  had  remained  at  the  level 
which  they  had  reached  during  the  years  intermediate  between 
the  two  series,  about  L.800,000  would  have  been  added  to  the 
average  revenue  of  the  three  years  ending  with  April  1842,  rais- 
ing it  to  L.22,000,000. 

Further,  the  Committee  might  have  exhibited  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  an  analysis  of  the  increase  of  ^  contingent  charges  of 
*  more  thai^  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  (L.500,000)  in  Bengal  alone^*  in 
figures  not  very  different  from  the  following : — 

Rupees. 
Cabul  and  Affghanistan,     •         .         .         6,38,499 
Marine,  (principally  service  in  China,)       28,09,928 

Judicial, 8,48,458 

Land  revenue,  ....         7,45,879 

Opium  and  Excise,  .         .         .         5,43,865 

Kupees,         50,86,128    L.508,612 
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They  might  have  shown  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  judicial 
increase  had  been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  appeals  to  Eng* 
land,  since  the  extension  of  the  license  for  such  appeals;  and  that 
the  remainder  was  principally  attributable  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  prisoners  dieted,  and  to  a  wise  and  humane  attention  in 
the  system  of  dieting  them.  They  might  have  pointed  out  to 
the  Governor- General,  that  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
great  improvements,  involving  a  much  larger  employment  of 
native  agency,  and  the  much  better  remuneration  of  those  agents, 
the  cost  of  the  fixed  judicial  establishment  had  been  slightly  re- 
duced. And  as  regards  the  land  revenue,  they  might  have  shown 
him,  that  by  a  temporary  increase  of  expenditure,  in  a  state  of 
gradual  reduction  after  having  effected  its  end,  the  fixed  revenue 
of  *  Bengal  alone,'  (i.e.  the  provinces  specially  subject  to  the 
Governor- General,  in  his  capacity  of  Governor  of  Bengal,)  had 
been  raised  from  L.3,807,224  on  1st  May  1885,  to  L.d,40 1,593 
on  1st  May  1840.  Similar  results  might  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  departments  of  opium  and  excise. 

All  this,  and  more  to  the  same  purport,  the  Committee  might 
have  reported  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  if  they  had  not  preferred 
hunting  figures  through  the  Civil  Auditor's  books  and  the  bills  of 
disbursing  officers,  to  no  end  but  that  at  which  Lord  Grizzle,  in  the 
Farce,  arrives : — *  I  do  not  positively  pretend  to  say,  but,  as  far  as  I 

*  can  tell,  I  do  not  know.'  Had  they  done  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  they  would  probably  have  missed  the  *  gratefhl  acknow- 

*  ledgments '  of  the  Governor-General  5  but  they  would  have 
rendered  him  substantial  service,  by  impartitig  solid  instruction 
upon  important  matters  respecting  which  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  profoundly  ignorant,  and  might  blunder  still  more  mis- 
chievously ;  and  by  teaching  him,  moreover,  a  wholesome  lesson 
6f  respect  for  his  distinguished  predecessors,  whom  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  could  not  misrepresent  with  impunity.  They 
would  have  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  the  satisfaction  of  vin- 
dicating the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  Lord  Auck- 
land from  most  unmerited  obloquy,  and  of  exhibiting  the  truth 
regarding  one  great  feature  of  the  financial  condition  of  British 
India,  both  to  that  country  and  to  the  public  at  home. 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Auckland  was  not  only  an  economical 
financier,  but  the  best  administrator,  in  every  civil  branch  of  the 
government,  that  this  country  ever  sent  to  India.  If  our  space 
permitted,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  substantiate  this  statement. 
We  should  be  truly  glad  if  we  could  see  any  ground  to  hope 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  will  walk  in  his  steps  in  following  that 
course  of  internal  improvement,  to  which,  in  nis  Proclamation  of 
the  Ist  of  October  last,  he  professed  his  intention  to  devote  him- 
self; for  whatever  may  be  our  political  feelings,  we  would  rather 
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witness  the  fulfilment  of  our  heavy  national  obligations  to  the 

Eeople  of  India,  by  affording  them  the  largest  measure  of  the 
lessings  of  good  government,  than  exult  over  the  fall  of  an  op- 
ponent. But  we  confess  that  our  expectations  of  any  beneficial 
results  from  Lord  Ellenborough's  administration  have  sunk  lower 
and  lower  with  the  arrival  of  every  monthly  mail.  He  *  makes 
*  all  India  laugh  at  him,  but  the  laugh  is  spreading  among  the 
^  natiyes,  and  that  will  not  be  so  pleasant  if  it  goes  on.'  Such 
is  the  information  contained  in  an  Indian  letter  of  November 
last,  now  before  us.  He  has  already  destroyed  much  of  the 
power  for  good  which  he  possessed  when  he  first  took  charge 
of  the  government.  He  has  affronted  and  disgusted  the  Civil 
Service — ^a  most  powerful  o6Bcial  oligarchy — by  whose  instrumen- 
tality, whether  ne  like  them  or  not,  he  must  conduct  the  go- 
vernment. He  has  done  this,  not  by  unpopular  measures  X)f 
reform,  honestly  meant  at  least,  if  not  altogether  judicious;  for 
in  that  case  he  would  have  found,  as  Lord  William  Bentinck 
found,  that  all  the  many  high-minded  members  of  that  body 
would  assuredly'  have  stood  by  him ;  but  by  gratuitous,  object- 
less, slights  and  insults. 

Unless  rumour  be  falser  than  usual.  Lord  Ellenborough  has 
equally  alienated  and  disgusted  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  disposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  expect 
mucn  from  a  statesman  selected  for  such  an  office  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  But  his  Proclamations,  and,  above  all,  his  General  Order 
on  the  restoration  of  the  sandal- wood  gates  to  the  Hindoo  temple 
of  Somnauth,  seem  to  have  brought  public  opinion  as  to  his  dan- 
gerous interferences  and  general  unfitness  to  absolute  unani- 
mity. Nor  will  even  the  approval — the  deplorable  approval — 
of  the  greatest  military  authority  alive,  save  them  from  undoubt- 
ing  derision  and  contempt,  now,  and  throughout  all  posterity. 
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NOTE  to  the  Article  on  Mr  Dickens's  *  American  Notes^*  in 

No.  154. 

Is  the  above  article  we  happened  to  state  that  Mr  Dickens 
went  to  America  as  a  ^  Missionary  in  the  cause  of  International 
Copyright/  We  have  since  found  that  we  were  misinformed  in 
saying  so.  We  had  no  intention,  however,  to  disparage  a  gentle- 
man whose  character  and  genius  we  alike  esteem,  by  that  state- 
ment. We  thought  the  cause  a  good  cause,  and  that  we  had 
sufficient  authority  for  what  was  stated.  But  as  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  ascribe  Mr  Dickens's  visit  to  America  to  an  erroneous 
cause,  we  willingly  retract  the  statement,  and  regret  that  it  was 
made. 


No.  CLVI.  tvill  be  published  in  April. 
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A  RT.  T. — 1 .  Histoire  du  Progrig  du  Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe  depuis 
In  Paix  de  Westphaliejusqu^au  Congrh  de  Vienne  ;  avec  un  precis 
historique  du  Droit  des  gens  Europien  avant  la  Paix  de  West^ 
phalie.  Par  Henry  Whbaton,  Ministre  des  Etats-Unis 
d'Amerique  pres  la  Gourde  Berlin.     8vo.     Leipsig:  1841. 

2.  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Law  qf  Nations  in  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  with 
an  historical  notice  of  that  Law  before  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
By  HcNKY  Wheaton,  Minister-of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.    8?o«    Leipsic:  1841« 

'Oew  men  are  better  qualified  to  write  the  History  of  the  Law  of 
^  Nations  than  Mr  Wheaton.  A  lawyer,  a  historian,  and  a 
statesman,  he  unites  practical  and  theoretic  knowledge ;  and  he  is 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  actual  state  of  that 
Law,  of  which  in  the  Essay,  the  subject  of  this  article,  he  is  the 
historian.  If  we  rise,  therefore,  from  the  perusal  of  his  work 
with  little  feeling  of  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it 
professes  to  treat — if  we  find  that  we  have  been  reading  a  series  of 
acute  and  interesting  historical  essays  on  the  conduct  of  nations 
towards  one  another,  in  which  the  governing  principle  seems  to 
be,  to  do  one  another  in  peace  the  least  possible  good,  and  in  war 
the  utmost  possible  harm — we  attribute  our  disappointment,  not 
to  the  author  but  to  his  subject.  We  believe  that  Mr  Wheaton 
has  made  as  much  as  was  to  be  made  of  his  materials ;  and  that 
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the  want  of  connexion  and  precbion,  which  is  the  defect  of  his 
work,  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  marking  with  accuracy  the 
progress  of  a  Law,  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
existence. 

The  general  desire  of  mailkind  that  the  mutual  conduct  of 
nations  should  be  governed,  or  at  least  directed,  by  recognised 
rules — that  there  should  be  some  pi^incipleft  to  be  invoked  by  the 
weak,  and  yielded  to,  li^iihout  humiliation,  oy  ihe  powerfhl-^-has 
produce(i,  indeed,  a  literature  on  international  jurisprudence 
exceeding  in  mae^nitude  that  which  has  been  employed  on  any 
other  bmnch  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  Many  of  the  writers  have 
been  remarkable  for  sagacity,  and  almost  all  have  been  men 
of  diligence  and  learning,  and  devoted  to  the  subject  of  their 
labours.  Has  the  success  corresponded  to  the  effort  ?  Are  we 
decided  as  to  the  elemerils  of  the  science,  or  as  to  the  sources  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sought  for,  or  as  to  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  them  ? 

If  every  thing  connected  with  the  law  of  nations  is  vague,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  how  far  this  indistinctness  arises 
from  the  subject,  and  how  far  from  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  We  hope  to  offer  some  suggestions  which  may  assist 
subsequent  students,  or  at  least  to  give  some  warnings  which 
may  prevent  their  labours  from  being  wasted. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  objects, 
the  limits,  and^  the  sources  of  the  science,  or  rather  of  the 
sciences,  to  wnich  the  expression  *  the  Law  of  Nations'  has 
been  applied ;  and  to  point  out  the  eaiises  which  have  retarded 
their  progre^ ;  and  we  shall  conclude  by  some  remarks  on  the 
advance  which  they  have  made  during  the  perlbd  embraced  by 
Mr  Wheatoh's  tvork. 

The  rules  of  human  conduct  to  which  the  word  *  Law '  is 
japplied,  are  thus  classified  by  Locke — 

<  Of  the  moral  rules  or  laws  to  which  men  generally  refer»  there  seeiti 
to  me  to  he  three  sorts,  with  tbeir  three  difrerent  enforcements,  or  re- 
Wards  and  punishments.  1.  Th^  Divine  law.  2.  The  Civil  law.  3.  The 
law  of  Opinion  of  Repatiition.  If  I  find  ah  action  to  ftgree  or  disagree 
With  the  esteem  of  the  tountrj  I  have  been  hred  in,  and  to  be  held  bv 
most  men  there  wofthj  of  praise  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or 
ticious.  If  I  have  the  Will  of  fl  sapretbe  intisible  Iftw-lnaker  fbf  my  rule; 
then,  as  I  suppose  the  action  coramatided  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it 
good  or  evil,  duty  or  sin.  And  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  la\t,  the  mis 
made  by  the  legislative  pOwer  of  the  cotintfy>  I  call  it  lawful  or  uiilawful,* 
no  crime  or  a  crime.*  ^ 

To  express  the  same  ideas  in  fewer  words  : — a  sin  is  a  breach 
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tf  thfe  lk#  faf  God ;  a  criitie  Is  a  iJreach  of  tte  inUfaibi^dl  la*  \ 
an  iknpropHety  I^  a  breach  of  the  law  of  public  obihioh. 

It  id  to  bd  observed  that  Lockb  iiises  th^  word  '^  l&w'  iii  twti 
different  senses.  *  Ohe,  its  etymological  ahd  primary  s^n^e-— th^ 
otherj  metaphorical.  Etyiiioibgit^lly,  law  is  thai  which  is  laid 
down ;  primarily,  it  signifies  a  ^'ehbral  cohimand  dddr^ssed  to 
certain  person^  by  a  competent  authority.  Such  a  command  is  & 
law,  whether  it  be  or  be  itot  obeyed.  The  divine  Idw  and  Ihie 
municipal  law  dre  such  commands :  they  arb  perpetually  violated, 
but  still  remaih  laws.  Metaphorically,  the  word  ^  la^ '  is  often 
used  to  express  somfe  general  fact  inferred  from  the  Observation 
of  particular  instancies.  In  this  sense  we  apply  the  word  *  law' 
tb  the  cbllective  statement  of  many  similar  phenomena,  and  talk 
of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  the  law  of  gravitatibh.  iJut  evert 
in  this  sfeiisfe  of  the  word  ^  law,*  there  h  always  a  fefererice  to  the 
notiob  of  a  commaud.  What  ate  called  the  laWs  of  nature,  aire 
merely  the  qualities  which  the  will  of  God  has  imposed  on  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  this  will  is  irresistible,  and  apparently  unalterable, 
we  believe  the  laws  bf  nature  to  be  permanent.  Tne  instant  ^e 
discover  that  what  we  have  called  a  law  of  the  physical  world  is 
inconsisteht  with  existing  fdctd,  we  abandon  it. 

Now,  what  Lotke  terms  the  law  of  public  opinion,  is  law  only 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If,  From  the  observation  of  numerous 
individual  instances,  we  can  ascertain  that  certain  acts  are  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  majority  Of  a  society,  we  call  that 
approbation  or  disapprobation  a  law,  and  say  thiat  public  opinion 
commands  or  forbids  the  acts  in  questiori.  JNo  such  command  or 
prohibition  has,  in  fact,  been  issued ;  but  the  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  society,  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  which 
Would  haviebeen  produced  by  a  real  law  imposed  by  a  competent 
authority.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  man  was  laughed  at  if  he 
went  to  a  ball  without  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  an  embroidered 
coat ;  now  he  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  wore  either.  The  same 
facts  may  be  stated  by  saying,  that  the  law  of  public  opinion 
required  embroidered  coats  and  full-bottomed  wigs  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  now  prohibits  theni. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  dtate  of  the  world,  ho  civil 
law  exists  between  independent  nations ; — siich  bations  having 
no  common  superior,  no  common  tribunal,  and  no  common  execu- 
tive, can  have  no  legal  relations  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wora 
*tefi:al.'  . 

biit  as  they  are  capable  of  promoting,  to  dome  extent,  tne 
welfare  of  one  another,  and  of  inflicting  on  each  other  the  utmost 
extremity  of  suffering,  it  cahhot  be  supposed  that  their  conduct 
18  indifferent  to  the  i3eity«    Believing,  as  we  musty  that  God 
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commands  us  to  promote  the  welfare  t>f  mankind,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  this  command  extends  to  national  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
dual conduct ;  and  consequently  that  national  morality  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Divine  law  as  individual  morality. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  there  exists  among  nations  a  public 
opinion.  As  far  as  that  opinion  is  operative,  it  produces  the 
uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  civil  or  muni- 
cipal law  of  a  single  state.  The  rules  which  it  sanctions,  there- 
fore, are  metaphorically  termed  <  laws.'  Unhappily  the  public 
opinion  of  nations  has  often  been  miserably  ill-informed,  miser- 
ably ill-directed,  and  miserably  weak  ;  but  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  aids  to  modern  civilization, 
and  we  trust  that  it  is  destined  to  perform  services  still  more  im- 
portant and  more  extensive. 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  of  which  what  is  called  ^  the  Law 
*  of  Nations'  is  composed  ; — first.  The  rules  of  international  con- 
duct which  we  believe  to  be  commanded  by  the  Deity,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  Divine  law  of  nations,  the  natural  law  of  nations, 
or,  more  concisely,  international  morality;  and  secondly,  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  dictated  or  permitted  by  the  public 
opinion  of  nations,  and  which  may  be  called  the  human,  the  actual, 
the  received,  or  the  positive  law  of  nations.  To  avoid  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  the  use  of  one  word  to  express  rules  of  con- 
duct often  different,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  sources,  we 
shall  in  future  express  what  has  been  called  the  Divine  or  natural 
law  of  nations,  by  the  term  international  morality  ;  and  shall  con- 
fine the  term  international  law  to  the  rules  of  conduct,  whether 
consistent  or  not  with  international  morality,  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  nations. 

A  passage  in  the  work  of  Hobbes'  De  Cive^  appears,  from  the 
constant  reference  to  it  by  subsequent  writers,  to  have  had  an 
extensive  influence  on  the  theory  of  international  morality.  In 
that  passage  Hobbes  aflSrms,  that  organized  nations  assume  the 
personal  characters  of  men,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  by 
nations,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  individuals.* 
In  fact,  however,  the  analogy  between  nations  and  individuals 
is  so  imperfect,  that  we  are  seldom  warranted  in  inferring,  as  to 
the  one,  conclusions  which  have  been  established  as  to  the 
other. 


*  Lex  naturalis  dividi  potest  in  natnralem  horoioum  et  civitatum,  quae 
vulgo  jus  gentium  appellatur.  Prjecepta  utriusque  eadem  sunt— quia 
civitates  semel  inititutfe  induunt  proprietates  bominum  perfional^St— * 

Jffio^rttim.  can.  sit.  BAnf.  A. 


Jmperiumf  cap.  jrir.  lect,  4. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  the  principal  rules  of  morality  among  men 
relate  to  what  have  been  called  imperfect  obligations,  and  direct 
what  is  to  be  done,  not  what  is  to  be  avoided.  The  negative 
precept,  not  to  injure,  is  merged,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
in  the  positive  precept,  to  do  good.  But,  in  the  existing  state  of 
human  improvement,  almost  all  the  precepts  of  international 
morality  are  negative.  A  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  useful 
to  inculcate  international  benevolence ;  but  if  we  confine  our 
efforts  to  attainable  objects,  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  endeavouring  to  enforce  international  justice.  To  suppose 
that  a  nation,  such  as  nations  now  are,  unless  with  a  view  to 
enrich  a  customer,  or  to  strengthen  an  ally,  or  to  weaken  an 
enemy,  or  to  raise  a  barrier  against  a  rival,  or  for  some  other  self- 
ish purpose,  will  actively  strive  to  increase  the  power  or  the 
wealth  of  another,  is  a  vision  in  which  no  practical  politician  can 
indulge.  Instances  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  in  which  a 
people,  too  weak  to  excite  jealousy,  has  received  disinterested 
assistance.  But  such  instances  are  very  rare.  Great  must  be 
the  progress  of  civilization  before  the  most  sanguine  international 
moralist  can  hope  to  do  more  than  to  diminish  fraud  and  violence, 
to  preserve  the  weak  from  treachery  and  oppression,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  strong  from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces. 

A  further  difference  between  the  morality  of  nations  and  the 
morality  of  individuals,  arises  from  the  necessity  imposed  on  the 
former  of  self-protection.  An  individual  is  protected  by  the  law. 
His  cottage  is  not  endangered  by  the  palace  which  arises  in  its 
vicinity.  He  is  not  justified,  therefore,  in  taking  any  measures 
to  diminish  the  power  of  his  neighbours. 

But  one  of  the  best  established  principles  of  international 
morality  declares,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  general  body  of  nations  to 
prevent  any  one  from  acquiring  a  preponderance  of  force  danger- 
ous to  all  the  others. 

Again,  it  is  now  an  admitted  doctrine,  that  between  indivi- 
duals a  contract  obtained  by  violence  is  not  binding.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  Hertfordshire  farmer  was  decoyed  into  a  house  in 
Southwark,  in  which  a  dungeon  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  confined  there  until  he  signed  an  agreement  affecting 
his  property.  The  most  scrupulous  moralbt  did  not  blame  him 
for  proceeding,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  to  set  aside 
an  instrument  so  extorted  from  him.  But  all  Europe  was  shocked 
at  the  immorality  of  the  statesmen  who  ventured  to  proclaim 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  not  binding  on  France — having 
been  wrung  from  her  after  her  armies  had  been  defeated,  and  her 
fortresses  captured,  and  while  her  capital  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  epepfiy.  Agreements  entered  ii^tp  by  im  fndiT^^lua}  while 
under  duresse  are  void,  bec?iuse  it  is  for  the.wel^i^re  of  society  that 
they  should  be  so.  If  they  we^e  bipding,  the  tio^ifl  would  he 
constantly  forced  hy  threats,  or  by  violence,  iqto  9  surrender  of 
tdeir  rigbtSj  and  even  iptq  secrecy  fis  tp  the  oppression  under 
which  tney  were  suifering.  The  notoriety  of  the  rule  that  such 
engagements  are  vp)d,  makes  the  attempt  to  ^tort  them  one  of 
the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other  h^nd,  the  welfare  of 
society  requires  that  the  engagen^ents  entered  iutp  by  a  nation 
under  duresse  should  be  held  binding ;  for  if  they  were  iipt,  wars 
^quld  terminate  only  by  the  utter  fiubjugatiqn  and  rujn  of  the 
weakpf  party-  If  tl^e  Allies  h^d  believed  that  their  treaties  with 
France  were  w^stc}  paper,  they  mu^thave  destrpyed  her  fortre^es 
and  partitioned  her  territory*  Th^y  ventured  to  let^ve  her  power- 
ful, pnly  because  they  thought  they  could  rely  on  h^r  engage- 
ment^. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  ^  marked  difference  in  the  force  of  th^ 
sanctions  whicl^  tend  t^  restrain  immorality  an^ofig  men,  and 
tbo^e  which  tend  to  restrain  it  among  nations.  These  sanctipns 
ai'e  lupral  or  physical.  The  physical  sanction  is  the  fear  of 
injury  tp  persou  or  to  property.  The  mpral  sanction  is  the  fear 
of  punishment  in  ^  future  wor]d,  or  the  loss  of  honour,  of  lepu- 
tatiou,  or  of  self-esteem  in  this.  Aqipng  men,  the  letter  of  these 
sanctions  is  by  far  the  more  effectual.  The  fi^elings  of  religion, 
of  ponscieifce,  of  pride,  and  of  vs^qity,  to  which  it  appeals,  are  the 
n^ost  powerful  of  human  motives*  It  is  only  the  outcasts  of 
spciety  who  are  kept  down  by  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  the  prison, 
or  the  scaffold.  But  the  attempt  to  bind  nations  by  mere  moral 
sfpctions,  is  tp  fetter  giants  with  cobwehs.  Tp  the  greatest  of 
bpifian  restraints,  the  fear  of  a  hereafter,  they  ^re  insensible. 
>fi^tio|is,  gud  nations,  have  no  existence  beypud  the  grave. 
Their  life  in  this  ^orld,  indeed,  is  of  indefinite  duration ;  but 
experience  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  natiopa}  crimes,  except 
those  crimes  of  ^hich  one  part  of  a  nation  is  guilty  towards 
appthpr,  are  alwayS)  or  even  usually,  punished.  The  principal 
states  of  continental  Europe — France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  bavo  grpwn  from  small  beginpip^s  to  powerful  and 
flijurishiflg  mon^rchie^,  by  centurie?  of  ambltipp,  mjustice,  mr 
lence,  apd  fraud.  The  Prim^  which  gi^ve  Whiles  to  Englsfnd, 
Als^pe  ^pd  FraiychP  Cpmpt^  to  France,  ^d  Silesia  to  Prussia, 
were  rewarded  by  ^^  incr^asp  of  v^ealth,  powpr,  ^pd  security. 
Again,  nations  are  not  restrained  by  fear  of  the  loss  of  honour ; 
for  hopQur,  ip  the  sense  ip  which  that  word  is  applied  to  iqdi- 
i^duals,  does  not  apply  to  them.  In  that  sense,  honour  is  a  nega- 
tive term.     It  consbts  in  the  absence  of  certain  imputations. 
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which  exclude  a  person  tainted  by  them  from  the  society  of  his 

Snals*  Among  educated  Europeans,  these  imputations  are  in 
m  cowardice  and  falsehood  ;  and  in  women  unchastity.  But 
as  a  nation  cannot  be  e:icluded  from  the  sodety  of  other  nations, 
a  nation  cannot  lose  its  honour,  in  the  sense  in  which  honour  is 
lost  by  an  individual.  Never  has  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
been  more  liuthless,  more  rapacious,  or  more  cruel,  than  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  For  half  a  century  she  habitually 
maintained  a  conduct,  a  single  instance  of  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded an  individual  from  the  society  of  his  equals.  At  no  time 
was  France  more  admired,  and  even  courted.  At  no  time  were 
Frenchmen  more  welcome  in  every  court,  and  in  every  private 
circle.  What  are  oJFten  called  injuries  to  the  honour  of  a  na- 
tion, are  injuries  to  its  vanity.  The  qualities  of  which  nations 
are  most  vain,  are  force  and  boldness.  They  kpow  that,  so 
far  as  they  are  supposed  to  possess  these  qualities,  they  are 
themselves  unlikely  to  be  injured,  and  may  injure  others  with 
impunity.  What  they  most  fear,  therefore,  is  betraying  timidity, 
which  is  both  an  index  and  a  cause  of  weakness.  But  timidity, 
which  excludes  a  man  from  society,  makes  a  nation  <mly  the 
more  acceptable.  To  calt,  therefore,  any  manifestation  of  cow- 
ardice, however  gross,  a  loss  of  national  honour,  is  illogicaL  It 
implies  the  double  error  of  applying  to  a  nation  a  liability  which 
is  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and  of  mfernng  a  result  which,  even 
if  that  ^lability  existed  among  nations,  would  not  follow  from  the 
supposed  cause. 

The  fear  of  loss  of  reputation  is,  indeed,  a  restraint ;  and, 
among  the  nations  that  desire  to  be  respected  for  justice,  a  con- 
mderaole  one.  But  such  nations  are  few.  Strength  and  courage 
— or^  as  it  is  usually  termed,  spirit — not  integrity  and  moderation, 
are  the  qualifies  lor  which  most  nations  desire  to  be  admired. 
If  they  qan  succeed  in  inspirinc^  fear,  they  are  indifierent  to 
hatred. 

Nearly  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  self- 
esteem.  '  Nations  care  little  ibr  the  possession  of  the  qualities  for 
which  they  do  pot  desire  admiration.  Their  self-esteem  is,  there- 
fore, little  wounded  by  the. consciousness  of  ambition  and  injus- 
tice. However  aggressive  or  faithless  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
fovernmcQt  may  be,  it  is  racely  unpopular  at  home  until  it  fails, 
den  sometimes  feel  reinorse  for  suc^essfiil  wickedness ;  nations 
scarcely  ever. 

'  '  It  appears,  ^herefpre,  that  the  fear  of  physical  evil,  Ae  fear  of 
injury  to  the  persons  or  to  the  properties  oi  the  members  of  the 
community,  is  the  principal  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  nations. 
As  a  protection  to  die  weak,  of  course,  it  is  trifling ; .  lind  the 
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rights  of  weak  nations  therefore^  unless  they  acquire  the  advan- 
tages of  strength  by  confederacy,  are  always  disregarded  by  the 
strong.  But  when  a  nation  perceives  a  probability  that  it  will 
be  resisted)  and  a  possibility  that  it  may  fail,  the  check  is 
powerful — more  powerful,  in  most  cases,  than  that  imposed  by 
the  physical  sanction  on  individuals.  When  an  individual  pro- 
poses to  break  the  municipal  law,  he  expects  to  escape  detection, 
and  he  generally  knows  the  amount  of  evil  which,  if  he  be  de- 
tected, will  follow.  A  nation  never  escapes  detection,  and  never 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  may  incur.  The 
law  of  nations  appears  at  first  sight  to  resemble  those  of  Draco. 
It  seems  to  have  only  one  punishment  for  every  offence.  But 
that  punishment  may  vary  from  a  passing  inconvenience  to  the 
utmost  evil  that  man  can  endure  from  man.  It  may  be  confined 
to  a  temporary  financial  and  commercial  derangement.  It  may 
extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  wealth,  the  institutions,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  education,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  country. 
The  fear  of  these  dangers  generally  prevents  deliberate  breaches 
of  international  law  between  great  nations. 

The  principles  and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distin- 
guished from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained,  not  by  apply- 
ing to  nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, but  by  ascertaining,  in  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  ascer- 
taining them,  what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which, 
on  the  whole,  best  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
means  of  this  enquiry  are  observation  and  meditation — the  one 
furnishing  us  with  facts ;  the  other  enabling  us  to  discover  the 
connexion  of  those  facts  as  causes  and  effects,  and  to  predict  the 
results  which  will  follow  when  similar  causes  are  again  put  into 
operation.  It  is  thus,  by  meditation  on  the  experience  of  many 
centuries,  that  the  wiser  portion  of  the  European  nations  have 
at  length  discovered  the  mischievousness  of  war.  It  is  thus  that 
they  will  in  time  discover  the  folly  of  commercial  jealousy  and 
of  mutual  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  It  is  thus  that  they  have 
discovered  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  the  plunder  and 
wanton  devastation  of  hostile  property  on  land ;  and  that  they 
will  in  time  discover  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  such 
plunder  and  devastation  at  sea* 

To  ascertain  what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  nations,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  existing  international  law,  we  must  look  to 
their  public  professions.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  men  may  be, 
the  principles  which  they  avow  are  always  those  which  public 
opinion  prescribes.     The  principles,  therefore,  on  which  nations 
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profesd  to  act)  the  rules  to  which  they  appeal,  when  they  think 
It  necessary  to  justify  their  conduety  form  the  law  of  nations 
which  depends  on  public  opinion*  It  differs  from  the  Di?ine  law 
by  its  mutability,  by  its  silence  or  doubt  on  many  subjects,  its 
arbitrariness  on  others,  and  its  positive  mischief  on  some. 

The  principles  and  details,  then,  of  international  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  international  morality,  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
collecting  and  balancing  the  statements  of  those  who,  from  their 
position,  their  knowledge,  and  their  character,  may  be  supposed 
best  to  represent  the  public  opinion  of  their  contemporaries 

Among  these  authorities,  the  highest  respect  is  due  to  the  deci- 
sions of  judges  to  whom  questions  of  international  law  have  been 
referred.  Such  are  Boards  of  Arbitration,  specially  appointed  to 
decide  questions  disputed  between  independent  nations.  Such 
are  the  Admiralty  Judges,  appointed  by  every  maritime  country  to 
decide  questions  of  prize  and  salvage.  Such  men  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Their  judgments  give  to 
the  immediate  suitors  afiluence  or  ruin.  A  stronger  responsibi- 
lity can  scarcely  be  supposed.  And  they  have  each  side  of  every 
question  explained  and  sifted  by  counsel.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
be  always  free  from  national  feelings  and  national  prejudices ; 
and  there  have  been  occasions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French 
tribunals  under  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  when  their 
decisions  have  been  the  result  of  rapacity  and  corruption ;  but 
with  all  these  imperfections,  they  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  testi* 
mony  that  exists  as  to  any  matter  of  mere  opinion. 

A  second  depositary  of  international  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Opinions  of  Jurists,  given  confidentially  to  their  governments. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  questions  which  arise  between  states 
become  public.  Before  one  state  requires  redress  from  another, 
or  resists  a  demand  on  itself,  it  generally  acts  as  an  individual 
would  do  in  a  similar  situation.  It  consults  its  legal  advisers, 
and  is  guided  by  their  opinions  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  Where 
that  opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has 
been  acted  on,  and  the  state  which  submitted  to  be  bound  by  it 
was  more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the  dispute,  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be,  has  been  correctly  laid  down.  The  Foreign 
OflBce  of  Great  Britain  contains  a  series  of  such  documents,  run- 
ning back  for  centuries.  A  few  of  them  have  been  published. 
Several  drafts  of  the  opinions  given  to  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins  were  founa  among  his  papers,  and  form  one  of  the 
appendices  to  his  ^  Life '  by  Wynne.  A  selection  from  the  cases 
and  opinions  contained  in  our  archives,  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  mateiials  of  international  law. 
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A  third  source  of  that  law  arises  from  the  statements  of  Writers 
who  hare  made  the  law  of  nations  their  espeoial  study.  It  is 
true,  that  in  studying  the  works  of  such  writer^  the  reader  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  a  bias  towards  some  thepry,  a  favourite 
with  the  author  or  with  his  countrymen ;  and  that  he  is  often  left  in 
doubt  whether  the  author  speaks  as  a  moralist  or  as  a  lawyer — 
whether  he  states  what  he  thinks  that  the  law  of  nations  is,  or  what 
he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  on  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  the  statement  of  his  own  opi- 
nion by  an  eminent  writer,  is  not  only  an  authority  but  a  fact ; 
and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 
international  law  has  been  created,  and  most  beneficially  created. 
Without  putting  the  statements  of  even  the  most  distinguished 
text- writers  on  a  par  with  solemn  juridical  decisions,  or  even  with 
the  opinions  given  confidentially  by  jurists  to  their  governments, 
we  think  that  they  hold  the  next  place. 

Last  comes  what  may  be  called  ex  parie  evidence.  This  con- 
sists of  the  official  declarations  of  sovereigns,  the  arguments  used 
in  negotiations,  the  resolutions  of  deliberative  bodies,  the  pre- 
ambles or  recitals  of  Treaties,  and  generally  of  the  statements  or 
the  admissions  of  interested  parties.  These  are  to  be  treated  as 
such  statements  or  admissions  generally  are  treated  by  municipal 
tribunals.  When  they  are  against  the  interest  of  the  party  who 
makes  or  admits  them,  they  are  conclusive  evidence  sis  to  what 
that  party  believed  to  be  the  law-  Where  they  are  in  his  favour^ 
they  show  merely  what  points  could  be  raised,  and  what  decla« 
rations  could  be  hazarded — they  show  what  questions  could  be 
submitted  to  public  opinion,  not  what  the  decision  actually 
was. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  international  morality,  and  interna* 
tional  law  are  separated  by  marked  distinctions. 

International  taiorality  is  unalterable,  although  it  sometimes 
may  appear  to  change  when  new  circumstances,  or  better  directed 
enquiries,  bring  to  light  new  principles ;  or  show  the  necessity  of 
modifying  those  which  have  been  previously  laid  down.  Inteiw 
national  ikw  is  constantly  changing,  though  with  a  tendency,  as 
knowledge  and  civilization  extend,  to  coincide  with  international 
morality.  International  morality  is  independent  of  authority*  Its 
conclusions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  logical  inferences  from  notorious 
facts;  and  can  neither  be  supported  nor  weakened  by  approbation 
or  dissent  International  law  h  the  creature  of  authority.  It  teaches 
only  what  is  assented  to,  and  the  question  as  to  its  ik>ctrines  al- 
ways is,  not  whether  they  are  usefoi  or  mischievous,  but  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  received.     The  expositor  qf  international 
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ralily  liopea  to  benefit  mankind  by  showing  to  them  what  inter- 
national law  ought  to  be.  The  expositor  of  international  law,  by 
showing  to  them  what  it  is. 

The  letter  qbject  is  next  in  importance  to  the  former.     In  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  oountries  qf  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
strength,  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  desirous  of  mutual 
peace.     War  has  become  a  far  more  expensive,  and  a  far  more 
dangerous  game  than  it  was  two,  qr  even  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Both  nations  and  sovereigns  feel  that  its  risks  more  than  balance 
the  chances  of  gain.     But  the  increased  publicity  of  matters  of 
state,  the  increased  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  people  of  every 
country,  and  the  increased  influence  of  the  people  over  the  go- 
vernnient — which  tend  to  prevent  wars  of  ambition  or  cupidity — 
tend  to  promote  those  of  national  vanity,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed^  qf  national  honour.     In  ^very  dispute,  each  party  thinks 
that  its  honour  would  be  tarnished  if  it  were  to  yield  when  it  has 
the  law  of  nations  on  its  sidq ;  and  as  each  is  judge  in  its  own 
cause,  each  thinks  that  the  law  of  nations  is  with  it^  on  every 
point  that  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  debate.     In  countries  pos- 
sessing a  free  Press,  the  qational  vanity,  or  the  national  anger, 
is  inflamed  by  Journalists^  a  set  of  traders  in  excitement,  who 
profit  by  the  agitatiop  which  is  mischievous  to  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  whose  misrepresentations  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  immediate  exposure  can  check.     While  the  law  to 
which  each  party  appeals  is  in  its   present  vague  and  imper- 
fect state ;  and  while  a  knowledge  of  its  rules,  as  far  as  they 
may   be  considered   as   established,  is   so  little  diffused,  it  is 
impossible  to  preveqt  the  frequent  recurrence  of  international 
disputes,  and  very  difficult  to  adjust  them.     But  as  it  seldoqx 
happen^  that  a  pation  intentionally  violates  what  it  believes 
to   be  that  law — except,  indeed,  in  the   case  of  a  neighbour 
too  weak  to  resist — and  as  it  is  seldom  that  a  nation   thinks 
itself  called  on  to  resent  conduct  which  it  does  not  believe  to 
be  a  breach  of  that  law,  it  follows  that  if  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  were  foil,  clear,  and  notorious,  national  disputes  would 
be  rare  and  brief.     If  it  be  important  that  municipal  law  shoyld 
be  clear  and  well  known,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  private  litigation,  how  much  more  important  h  it  that  the 
rules  of  intematioiial  law  sboqld  be  ascertained  and  studied,  in 
order  lo  prevent  the  worst  of  human  evils — war  between  civilized 
nations  I 

Having  thus  sketched  the  objects,  the  limits,  and  the  sources  of 
the  two  sciences,  international  morality  and  interaatienal  law, 
which  are  equally  comprehended  under  the  expression  *  the  Law 
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^  of  Nations/  we  proceed  to  the  next  brancli  of  our  subject,  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  their  progress* 

Amon^  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  moral 
sciences  have  been  verbal  ambiguities.  There  is,  perhaps,  none 
which  they  have  more  impeded  than  the  Law  of  Nations.  Gro- 
tiusy  the  great  founder  of  the  sciences  of  international  morality 
and  international  law,  applied  to  both  of  them  the  term  Jus. 
Now,  the  word  jus  has  four  separate  principal  meanings. 

Firsts  It  denotes  justice — the  conduct  which,  in  all  questions 
between  ourselves  and  others,  an  impartial  third  person  would 
approve  as  right.  Thus,  jtc^  is  defined  in  the  Digest  as  cars  aqui 
et  boni.  And,  again.  Id  quod  semper  cegttum  et  bonum  est,  jus 
diciturJ*  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Grotius,  when  he  says,  that 
what  is  properly  termed ^t^  consists  in  abstinence  from  what  be- 
longs to  others,  restitution  of  any  improper  acquisition,  perform- 
ances of  promises,  reparation  of  injuries,  and  punishment  of 
wrongdoers.f  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  injuria  ;  and  nearly 
agrees  with  the  primary  sense  of  the  English  word  right. 

A  second  meaning  of  the  term  jus  corresponds  with  the  English 
term  a  right ;  that  is,  a  legal  title  or  power.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  well-known  Roman  distinction  of  rights — ^into  rights  of 

Eersons,  or  rights  of  things  ;  the  first,  jura  personarum^  compreh- 
ending the  powers  which  men  may  legally  exercise  over  other 
persons,  Fuch  as  the  jus  patricB  potestatiSf  the  right  of  a  father 
over  his  offspring,  jus  maritiy  the  right  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife;  the  SQcona^  jura  reruniy  comprehending  the  powers  which 
men  may  exercise  over  property.  And  as  these  powers  are  most 
obvious  when  they  are  exercised  over  the  property  of  another, 
the  words  je^  and  right  are  often  employed  in  the  Roman  and  tlie 
English  law,  to  indicate  a  power  of  limited  use,  as  distinguished 
from  perfect  ownership.  Thus,  jus  vice  is  a  right  of  way  over 
another  man's  land  ;  jus  usufructus^  a  temporary  and  transferable 
right  of  enjoyment ;  jus  ususy  a  temporary  and  intransferable 
right  of  enjoyment.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Justinian  .ranks 
among  incorporeal  things,  ea  quce  injure  consistunt;  that  is  to  say, 
rights  as  distinguished  from  possessions.]: 

Thirdly, — Jus  sometimes  signifies  Law.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  violence ;  as  in  the  nne  passage  in  Cicero's  defence  of 
Sex  tins,  in  which,  after  contrasting  savage  and  civilized  life,  be 
traces  the  difference  to  the  prevalence  of  jus  or  vis.  One  or  tho 
other  must  govern.     *  Vim  volumus  extinguif    Jus  valeat  ne* 


*  Digest,  Lib.  i.  tit.  2.  §  l-ll.  f  Prolegomena,  8. 

X  Instit.  Lib.  ii.  tit.  2. 
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*  cesse  est — id  est  judicia^  qtnbus  omne  jus  continetur.    Judicia 

*  displicent  ?  vis  dominetur  necesse  est.**   In  this  sense  of  the  word 
juSf  the  burning  of  heretics  wslsJus  in  Spain ;  the  use  of  torture 

was/fi^  in  France ;  the  imprisonment  for  life  of  a  debtor  was  jt/s 
in  England.  They  were  jura,  not  because  they  were  riffhtf  but 
because  they  were  law;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  were  rules  of 
conduct,  sanctioned  by  an  authority  having  the  power  and  the  will 
to  enforce  them.  In  this  sense,  jus  is  sometimes  opposed  to 
aquitas.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  question  between  Antonius  and 
Crassus,  whether  a  purchaser  could  object  to  a  defect  of  title  of 
which  he  had  notice — *  JuSy  says  Cicero,  *  Crassus  urgehatj  CBqui^ 
totem  Antonius!  t 

In  a  fourth  meaning,  also  corresponding  with  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  English  word  Law,  jtis  si^ifies  a  body  of  legal  insti- 
tutions. Thus  Justinian  terms  the  legal  institutions  which  are 
common  to  all  nations — such  as  marriage,  and  the  support  of 
children  by  their  parents— jtc^^en^'tim;  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  Athens,  jus  Atheniensium ;  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Rome,  jus  Romanumj  or  jus  Quiritium.X  And  Papinian  subdi- 
vides jus  Romanum  into  jus  civile^  consisting  of  laws  formally 
enacted,  and  jtu  FrtBtorium^  rules  by  which  the  Prsetor  supplied 
the  defects,  or  moderated  the  severity,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  statute  law  of  Rome.§  Even  a  small  branch  of  law  is  termed 
jus.  Thus  the  rules  of  adoption  are  called  by  Cicero  jus  adop^ 
tionis.\     The  rules  observed  by  the  Augurs,  Jtt5  Augurum. 

The  adjective  justum  follows  most  of  the  significations  of  the 
substantive  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  justum  is  sometimes 
that  which  is  right ;  sometimes  that  which  is  legal — as  justum  ma* 
trimoniunij  a  legal  marriage  ;  and  sometimes  a  person  or  a  thing 
entitled  to  certain  privileges.  Thus  Cicero  says,  that  he  ob- 
tained over  the  Amanienses,  justam  victoriam ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  victory  which  entitled  him  to  be  saluted  Imperator.f  He  holds 
that  Regulus  was  bound  to  perform  his  promise  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, because  it  was  m^Ae  justo  et  legitimo  hosti  ;** — not 
meaning  that  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians  was  just,  but  that 
they  were  engaged  in  lawful  hostility,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
rights  which  are  denied  to  pirates  and  robbers.  And,  in  a  nearly 
similar  sense,  that  justum  helium  is  a  war  that  has  been  publicly 
declared.tt 


•  Pro  Pnblio  Sextio,  42.   t  De  Off.  8,  16.  ±  Instil.  Tit.  2. 

§  Digest,  Lib.  i.  §  6.  ||  Pro  Doroo,  IS.  %  Ad,  Fam.  Epit,  x« 
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It  ii  unfbrtuhtite  that  the  successors  of  (}rbt{»S  M  the  Q>ttt£- 
tient,  whether  they  wrote  in  German,  in  French,  br  iil  Italhth--. 
and  these,  together  with  Latin  and  English^  Are  almwt  th<&  ottlj^ 
lancruages  in  trhieh  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been  tteau^ — fbdtid  iil 
each  Ikriguag e  a  single  word  comprehending  all  the  different  big^ 
nificdtions  of  jus.  In  French,  droit  is  right  Its  opposed  ib  Wrttng; 
LajtdtwCf  we  are  told,  est  la  wnjbrmttt  defi  detUms  ttoec  te  dh)»1P: 
Again^  droit  is  a  legal  claim.  Les  dr&iis  SeiffneUraxx  ttlre  feodul 
rights ;  the  droit  de  visite  is  the  right  of  search.  jDrotY  de  bom* 
mission  is  brokerage.  Thirdly,  dr&it  is  law,  Dt&it  Mdfitit  ^Ire 
opposed,  liicejtc*  and  v^.  A  docteur  en  dhnt  is  a  doctor  Of  lat^s. 
And  finally)  droitj  like  jus^  signifies  a  body  of  laW<  Thfe  dinott 
law,  is  droit  canon  ;  the  civil  law,  droit  cMl;  the  common  law, 
droit  coutumier. 

We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  ehutnehations  of  the  pa* 
rallel  significations  of  reckt  and  of  dtritto.  It  is  enough  to  Stat8 
that  each  of  them  is  used  in  the  fbur  different  senses  of  jus—^ 
that  is,  to  signify  1st,  what  is  right;  2d,  a  right;  3d,  law$ 
and  4th,  a  body  Of  law. 

It  is  to  be  retnarked  that  juSy  droits  reekt^  dMtt6^  \n  the  pri^ 
mary  sense  of  each,  imply  the  ideA  of  khoral  appHobatidti^  but  do 
not  imply  the  ideas  of  legal  claim  Oi*  leg&l  duty.  Ahd  that  iil 
all  the  other  senses,  thiey  imply  the  ideds  6f  legal  claim  aiid  of 
legal  duty,  but  not  that  of  moral  approbation.  What  is  right 
cannot  be  unjust,  but  may  often  be  ilnsupported  by  law.  A 
right,  a  body  of  law,  or  law  in  the  Abstract,  iHay  be  Uhjust ;  but 
to  call  either  of  them  illegal  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  ideas  denoted  or  suggested  by 
these  words  mutually  exclude  one  another.  A  plaintiff  may  be 
said  to  proceed  jurcy  because  he  has  justice  on  his  side  ;  because 
what  he  claims  is  a  right,  not  a  possession ;  because  he  proceeds 
by  law,  not  by  force ;  and  because  he  invokes  a  g^ ven  jus  or  body 
of  law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  writer  who  has  to  use  a  term,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  numei'oUs,  dissimilar,  and  yet  not  oppos- 
ed, must  be  in  constant  danger  of  sliding  fVom  one  meaning  to 
another ;  and  of  drawing  inferences  which  appear  to  be  legitimate 
only  because  the  ^me  word  is  used  differently  in  the  premises 
and  in  the  conclusion.  He  is  in  constant  danget  of  supposing 
that  a  rule  is  jus^  droits  recht^  or  diritto,  in  the  sense  of  law  ;  be- 
cause it  is  jusy  droity  rechl,  or  dirittOy  in  the  sense  of  justice :  or 
that  it  is  juSy  drotty  Vechly  or  diritlOy  in  the  sense  6!  justice ;  be- 
cause it  is  jusy  drotty  rechty  or  dirittOy  in  the  sense  of  law.  An 
English  writer,  possessing  distinct  words  to  express  justice  and 
law,  is  likely  to  under-estimate  the  danger  of  confounding  them ; 
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yet  m  eVbry  other  languiige  they  hare  been  bonfotinded)  and 
Tvhole  treatises  ba^e  beed  tiottotned  on  theit  coafusioti; 

The  example  was  d^v^n  by  Grotius.  His  ^reat  wdrk  tras 
published  daring  the  Thirty  Years'  War^  perhaps  the  most  cfllattib. 
tous  period  in  modern  history.  The  sovereigtis  of  the  Conti- 
nentf.  far  more  numerous  than  they  tkte  how,  wei'ie  little  influx 
enced  by  public  opinion ;  and  indeed,  except  oh  theological  siib** 
jects,  little  public  oj^inion  existed.  The  grekt  bu«^iness  of  all 
the  more  emineni  and  more  energetic  J3ortion  of  mankind  was 
war.  Princes  sbught  it  to  gratify  ambition  Or  vanity,  nobles  as 
the  only  rOad  to  advancement,  and  the  lowi^r  classes  ad  the  l*ea^ 
diest,  often  indeed  the  only,  employment  that  was  left  to  tbenl. 
The  object  Of  all  pal-ties  seemed  to  be,  not  to  conclude,  but  tO 
prolong  it.  To  obtain  quarteirB  for  the  ensuing  winter,  or  att 
opportunity  of  plundering  some  province  which  had  not  been 
recently  ravaged,  was  a  sufficient  object  for  a  campaign,  or  even 
for  a  war.  As  the  art  of  raising  a  public  Revenue  was  almost 
unknown,  armies  supported  themselves,  whether  in  a  hostile,  & 
friendly.  Or  a  neutral  country,  by  requisitions,  ransoms,  and 
robbery.  Sovereigns  trembled  before  their  own  generals,  and 
generals  before  their  own  troops.  In  some  cases  the  Seed- 
corn,  and  the  labouring  cattle  and  stock  were  consumed,  the 
towns  and  villages  were  burned,  fkmine  ^as  followed  by  pes^ 
tilence,  and  what  had  been  a  rich  and  populous  distiict  fell 
back  into  a  wilderness.  To  use  a  picturesque  expression  of 
Schiller,  *die  menschenverwitderten  fHit  detttjendera^' *  men  became 
savage  like  their  country. 

^  1  found/  says  tirotius,  <  an  almosi  universal  opinion,  that  in  the 
conduct  of  a  king  or  a  state,  nothing  is  unjust  that  is  expedient — that 
might  is  right — and  that  to  unite  government  and  justice  is  impossible. 
I  saw  throughout  the  Christitln  world  a  license  of  fighting,  of  whicli 
barbarians  would  have  been  ashamed.  I  silw  iten  rush  inib  wal*  for 
trifling  causes,  or  for  no  cause  at  till ;  and  I  found  war  treated  fts  a  sanc- 
tion for  every  crime  Which  the  inaddest  wickedness  could  pei*petrlite.'f 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  feelings, 
that  Grotius  undertook  to  write  de  Jure  Belli  it  Pacts.  He  be- 
lieved, in  opposition  as  we  have  seen  to  the  prevailing  doctrine; 
that  there  exists  a  jus  between  nations ;  and  believed  that  an 
exposition  of  this  ^us^  as  it  exists  in  war  and  in  pe^ce,  might 
check  the  progress  of  disorders  which  threatenea  to  destroy  the 
civilization  of  Europe.     Grotius  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 


♦  Thirty  Years'  War,  Book  v.  f  I'foleg.  3,  28. 
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industry,  and  of  very  considerable  acuteness ;  bnt  tbe  fame  which 
he  has  acquired,  and  the  good  which  he  has  effected,  are  owing 
much  more,  perhaps,  to  his  moral  than  to  his  intellectual  qualities. 
Candour,  conscientiousness,  a  sense  of  duty  often  amountinfi^  to 
scrupulosity,  indignation  against  fraud  and  oppression,  and  an 
unwearied  diligence  in  the  attempt  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
detestation,  are  the  qualities  which  now  interest  us  in  his  works, 
and  must  have  been  those  which  enabled  them  to  interest  his 
contemporaries.  But  he  was  much  better  fitted  to  persuade 
than  to  instruct;  to  improve  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  than 
their  judgment.  His  defects  as  a  reasoner,  contrast  painfully 
with  his  merits  as  a  moralist.  His  conclusions  are  often  inde- 
pendent of  his  premises,  and  the  premises  themselves  are  often 
a  mass  of  words,  out  of  which  dennite  ideas  cannot  be  readily 
extracted. 

Such  is  his  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  the 
existence  of  a  jus  hominum  naturale.  *  As  man  can  treat  similar 
^  things  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  he  eminently  desires  society, 
^  it  must  be  believed  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  understanding 
^  and  acting  according  to  general  principles  ;    and    that  this 

*  faculty  agrees  with  the  things  which  suit  the  human  nature. 
^  This  preservation  of  society  agreeing  with  the  human  intellect, 
'  is  the  source  of  what  is  properly  called  justice,  (Jusy)  which 
'  consists  in  the  abstaining  from  what  belongs  to  another,  or 
^  restoring  it  if  in  our  possession,  performance  of  promises,  repa- 

*  ration  of  injury,  and  the  infliction  of  deserved  punishment."  * 

Having  established — we  will  not  say  how,  for  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted — the  exis- 
tence of  natural  principles  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  he 
infers  their  existence  between  nation  and  nation,  and  gives  to 
them  the  name  o(jus  genthtm  naturale. 

He  remarks,  that  in  addition  to  the  jus  hominum  naturale^  there 
exists  in  every  community  a  body  of  rules,  which  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  ruling  body  of  the  community,  has  voluntarily 
imposed  on  its  members.  Such  a  body  of  rules  he  terms^tf^  civiie 
voluntarium;  and  finding  that  the  conduct  of  nations  towards 


*  Homini  cnm  circa  similia  similiter  agere  norit^  ciini  societatis  appe« 
titu  excellente,  inesse  etiam  facultatem  sciendi  agendique  secundum 
generalia  prsBcepta  par  est  intelligi,  cui  quae  conveniunt  sunt  humanae 
naturae  congruentia.  Msec  societatis  custodia  humane  intellectui  conve- 
niens fens  est  ejus  juris  quod  proprie  tali  nomine  appellatur,  quod  perti- 
net  alieni  abstinentia,  et  si  quid  alieni  babeamus  restitutio,  promissorum 
implendorum  obligatio,  damni  culpl  dati  reparation  et  poenn  inter  homines 
meritamf^(ProIeg.  7,  8.) 
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one  another,  is  reg^ulated  by  certain  usages  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  principles  of  justice,  he  infers  that  there  exists  also 
among  nations  a  jus  voluntarium.  He  divides  jus  voluntarium^ 
therefore^  into  jus  civile  voluntariunij  and  jus  gentium  volunta-* 
riunu 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  jus  now  shows  itself.  When  Gro- 
tius  speaks  of  the  jus  gentium  natwrak^  he  uses  the  word  jus  to 
signify  justice.  When  be  speaks  of  the  jii^  ciuile  voluntariumy  he 
uses  the  word  jus  to  signify  law.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the 
jus  gentium  voluntcuriumy  he  means  by^'e^  neither  justice,  nor  even 
law,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  law.  He  uses  that  word 
to  express  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  by  public  opinion,  and,  as  we 
have  alreadv  remarked,  called Jef5,  or  law,  only  by  metaphor. 

Grotius,  indeed,  cannot  be  accused  of  having  first  introduced 
this  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  jus  ;  since  even  by  classical 
writers jK«  gentium  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  opposed  to 
aquum  bonumque^  and,  when  so  used,  can  signify  nothing  but  the 
usage  of  nations.  Thus,  Sallnst  says  that  the  attempt  to  try 
Bomilcar  for  a  crime  committed  by  him  while  ambassador,  was 
tnagis  ex  (equo  banoque  quam  ex  jure  gentium.*  But  though  Gro- 
tius did  noc  invent  it,  he  first  employed  it  systematically,  and  set 
the  example  of  using  the  same  word  to  signify  what  is  morally 
right,  what  is  legal,  and  what  is  customary. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing,  that  if  he  had  used  distinct 
words  to  express  these  distinct  ideas,  he  would  have  modified 
many  of  his  conclusions.  Thus  his  doctrine,  that  a  monarch  may 
be  the  proprietor  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects — that  he  may 
have  a  right  0^^)  to  subdivide  his  territories,  and  to  sell,  ex- 
change, or  bequeath  them,  wholly  or  in  part — is  true,  if  jus  is 
used  merely  to  express  a  legal  right,  but  false,  if  it  is  used,  as  it 
is  in  this  instance  by  Grotius,  to  denote  a  moral  right.  Again, 
when  he  holds  that  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed  subjects  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  to  redress  their  injuries  even  by  war;  but  that  subjects  them- 
selves have  no  right  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  ruler ;  his  dis- 
tinction is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  a  subject,  though  be 
may  have  Jea  in  the  sense  of  justice  on  his  side,  cannot  resist 
his  sovereign  except  by  a  breach  of  jus  in  the  sense  of  law.  He 
compares  him,  therefore,  to  a  minor,  who  cannot  bring  an  action 
against  his  guardian,  but  whose  cause  may  be  lawfully  taken  up 
by  a  stranger  not  subject  to  such  a  personal  disqualification. 

A  clear  perception  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  use  of  the  word 


♦  Bell.  f\xg,f  cap.  89 

VOL.  LXXVIl.  NO.  CLVI, 
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jus  by  Grotius,  and  that  the^  gentium  volwUarium  has  no  legat 
efficacy,  seems  to  have  led  Pafendorf  to  the  opinion,  that  it  has 
no  efficacy  whatever^  He  considers  the  jura  belU  as  mere  tecfanieat 
rules,  which  princes  and  generals,  whose  great  amosement  was 
war,  framed  fox  their  owa  convenience,  and  to  prevei^t  that  noble 
game  from  being  absolutely  intolerable  to  their  subjects.  The 
Jura  pacis  he  considers  as  depending^  on  general  morality,  or  as 
mere  forms  of  eood  breeding.*  If  his  views  had  been  universally 
admitted,  and  ne  had  many  followers,  they  would  hare  tended 
to  perpetuate  in  Europe  the  lawlessness  from  which  Grotius 
had  endeavoured  to  rescue  her. 

It  was  long  before  any  work  on  the  mutual  relations  of  nations 
appeared  in  the  English  language;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
yvord  jus  had  been  firmly  established  in  Latin  as  the  general  name 
for  such  relations,  subject  to  the  existing  controversy,  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  comprehend  Sijus  voluntarium.   The  English 
writers,  if  thev  thought  fit,  as  they  did,  to  translate  jus  by  a  sin- 
l\e  word,  had  to  choose  between  right  and  law.     Right  answer- 
ng  to  the  two  first  senses  otjus^  and  of  its  equivalents  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian^ — and  law  to  the  third  and  fourth  senses. 
They  selected  law,  an  ambiguous  term,  though  less  so  than/uf. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  relations  of  nations  have 
been  considered  by  some  English  writers  as  more  definite  than 
they  really  are.  The  expression  *  Law  of  Nations,*  seems  to  imply 
legal  relations.    It  does  not  imply  them,  because  the  word  legal 
is  never  used  metaphorically ;  and  it  is  only  by  metaphor  that  the 
rules  of  conduct  professed  by  nations  are  terined  laws;   and 
other  writers,  struck  by  the  impropriety  of  callinfi^  such  rules 
laws,  have  {^dhered  to  the  school  of  Puiendorf,  and  denied  that 
there  is  any  law  between  nations  except  the  moral  law  imposed 
by  God. 

A  second  obstacle  to  the  progress  both  of  international  morality 
and  of  international  law,  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  the  sources 
from  whence  they  have  been  derived. 

The  principle  that  all  rules  of  public  and  private  morality, 
have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  are  right  or  wrong  so  far  as  they  effect  or  ODStruct  that  object, 
was  not  recognized  in  the  times  of  Grotius.  In  the  absence  of 
this  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  Grotius  defines  Jia  natttrale 
to  be,  *  the  dictate  of  rignt  reason,  indicating  a  moral  impro- 
*  priety  or  a  moral  necessity  to  be  inherent  in  every  action,  accord- 
^  ing  to  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social 


*  Lib*  ii.  cap.  8,  sec  23. 
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*  nature/*  The  vagueness  of  this  definition  is  perfcaps  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mass  of  citation  in  which  what  is  original  in 
Grotius  lies  buried.  He  had  no  facts  by  which  to  test  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social  nature,  on  wliicli 
he  rested  the  morality  of  actions ;  and  was  driven,  therefore,  to 
testimony  as  the  only  medium  of  proof. 

The  principle  of  utility,  vaguely  indicated  by  Leibnitz,!  but 
clearly  expressed  and  adopted  by  Cumberland,  |  and  admitted 
by  almost  all  subsequent  writers  as  the  test  of  international  mo- 
rality, has  dispelled  much  of  the  mist  with  which  the  foundations 
of  that  science  were  obscured  by  Grotius,  and  by  his  immediate 
successors.  But  it  was  lone  before  the  real  sources  of  interna- 
tional law,  as  distinguished  from  international  morality,  were 
ascertained  and  recognized,  if  indeedthey  can  be  said  to  be  recog- 
nized even  now. 

Grotius  believed  that  what  he  denominated  jus  gentium  volun- 
tariwn — that  is  to  say,  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which 
are  generally  admitted,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  any  supposed 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social  nature — must 
have  arisen  from  some  general  compact  between  the  civilized 
portions  of  mankind.  He  looked  for  the  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  details  of  these  rules,  and  as  to  this  original  com- 
Eact,  in  the  opinions  of  writers,  and  in  the  examples  furnished  by 
istory,  and  selected  them  from  the  earlier  periods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  the  best  times  of  the  best  nations.§ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  of  an  original  compact  be- 
tween nations,  is  utterlv  without  foundation.  Secondly,  inter- 
national law,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  international  morality,  is 
essentially  mutable.  To  infer  the  principles  on  which  nations 
now  profess  to  regulate  their  conduct,  from  those  which  were 
professed  by  the  contemporaries  of  Themistocles  or  of  Scipio, 
would  be  puerile ;  even  if  there  had  existed  in  those  times  an 
established  international  law.  And  thirdly,  except  the  obser- 
vance of  treaties,  and  the  privileges  of  public  messengers — rules 
rather  of  international  morality  than  of  international  law,  and 


*  Jus  naturale  est  dictatam  rect»  rationis  indicans  actai  alicai,  ek 
ejus  convenientift  aut  disconvenientlA  cum  ipsA  natarft  rationaii  at 
sociali,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem,  aut  necessitatem  moralem.— Lib»  i* 
cap.  1,  sec  10. 

J  De  actomm  pnblicomm  usu. — S.  13. 

%  Lex  Datura  est  propositio  naturaliter  cog nita,  actiones  indicant 
^ectrices  communis  boni. — Cap.  5,  s.  1. 
'  §  Proleg.  46. 
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acknowledged  even  by  savage  nations — it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  either  Greece  or  Rome  recognized  any  international  law 
whatever.  There  were,  indeed,  in  Greece,  certain  usages  con- 
nected with  the  prevailing  superstition,  such  as  the  rights  of 
sepulture,  of  sanctuary,  and  of  liberty  to  frequent  public  games; 
but  they  were  rather  religious  than  political  customs.  The  ju$ 
belli  of  the  Uomans  prescribed  certain  forms  of  declaring  war, 
and  forbad  those  who  were  not  legally  soldiers  from  taking  part 
in  it;  but  it  was  a  mere  domestic  institution  to  prevent  individuals 
from  engaging  the  state  in  hostilities,  or  interrupting  the  plan  of 
a  campaign  by  unauthorized  expeditions. 

With  the  exception,  which  we  have  made,  of  the  obligations 
of  treaties,  and  the  privileges  of  public  messengers,  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  admitted  any  international  rights  or  inter- 
national duties.  They  attacked  all  whom  they  hoped  to  con- 
quer— they  wasted  the  territory  and  destroyed  the  habitations  of 
those  whom  they  thought  it  expedient  to  declare  enemies.  Some- 
times they  put  to  death,  indiscriminately,  the  whole  of  a  hostile 
population — sometimes  they  sold  them  all,  indiscriminately,  into 
slavery — and  sometimes  they  made  slaves  only  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  massacred  the  men ;  or,  according  to  the  Roman 
practice,  reserved  them  to  perish  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  contests 
with  one  another,  or  with  beasts.  The  international  law  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  international  law  of  New  Zealand, 
with  the  single  exception  of  cannibalism.  The  classical  quota- 
tions which  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  pages  of  Grotius 
are  amusing,  and  even  interesting  ;  but  there  their  merit  ceases. 
As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be, 
they  are  useless,  for  that  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority;  as  a  means  of  judging  what  it  was  when  Grotius  wrote, 
they  are  worse  than  useless,  for  they  tend  only  to  mislead.  De- 
fective and  ill-directed  as  national  feeling  and  national  conduct 
then  were,  they  were  as  superior  to  the  feelings  and  conduct 
which  prevailed  in  what  Grotius  ventured  to  term  the  best  times 
of  the  best  nations,  as  the  feelings  and  actions  of  imperfectly 
civilized  Christians  might  be  expected  to  be  to  those  of  imper- 
fectly civilized  heathens. 

Gradually,  however,  a  school  of  writers  arose,  who  perceived 
that  rules  of  conduct,  which  derive  their  force  from  public  opi- 
nion, must  vary  with  all  the  changes  of  that  opinion ;  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  infer  the  opinion  of  one  age  from  the  acts  which  were 
done,  or  from  the  sentiments  which  were  professed,  in  another. 

But  the  meritorious  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  what  was  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  as  to 
the  conduct  which  nations  might  require  from  one  another,  h^ve. 
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in  general,  shown  more  dilieence  in  tbe  collection  of  materials 
than  iudgment  in  their  estimation.  The  authorities  on  which 
they  have  principally  relied  have  been  treaties.  Now,  treaties 
are  often  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  opinion  of  nations  as  ta 
what  international  law  ought  to  be.  Thus,  the  clauses  in  the 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
1785,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  between  the  two 
powers,  provided  against  the  confiscation  of  the  property,  or  the 
molestation  of  the  persons  of  private  individuals,  show  the  opinion 
of  those  nations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  international  law  of 
war.  Again,  stipulations  which  prohibit  an  act  under  certain 
circumstances,  tacitly  admit  its  lawfulness  under  any  but  the  ex- 
cepted cases.  Thus,  the  convention  of  1801  between  England 
and  Russia,  which  provided  that  neutral  merchant  vessels,  when 
under  convoy,  should  not  be  searched  for  enemy's  property  by 
any  but  national  cruisers,  and  then  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions, recognized  the  general  law,  that  when  not  under  convoy 
they  might  be  searched  for  enemy's  property  by  privateers. 
Again,  stipulations  which  require  an  act  to  be  done  in  certain 
cases,  admit  that  it  cannot  be  demanded  in  any  other  cases. 
Thus,  the  treaties  by  which  many  nations  have  agreed,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  during  certain  periods,  they  will 
mutually  deliver  up  persons  accused  of  certfun  crimes,  are  con- 
clusive evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  nations,  there  is  no 
general  international  law  requiring  all  nations  to  deliver  up  all 
criminals.  But  when  a  treaty  is  regarded,  as  has  often  been  the 
case,  not  merely  as  recognising  the  general  law  by  its  admis- 
sions, but  as  creating  a  new  general  law  by  its  express  enact- 
ments,—or  as  binding  the  contracting  nations,  not  only  as  be- 
tween one  another,  but  to  other  nations  not  parties  to  the  treaty, — 
such  inferences  are  unwarranted,  and  their  frequency  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  illogical  manner  in  which  international 
law  has  generally  been  treated. 

Another  fertile  source  from  which  Jurists  have  derived  the  doc- 
trines of  international  law,  has  been  the  opinions  of  their  pre- 
decessors. During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  a  quota- 
tion was  an  argument,  with  little  reference  to  the  real  value  of 
the  testimony  adduced.  We  have  already  remarked  the  abuse 
of  citation  by  Grotius;  and  though  subsequent  writers  have 
avoided  the  error  of  looking  for  the  opinions  of  modem  Europe 
in  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  have  copied  from  one  another 
even  more  servilely  than  he  did  from  his  classical  authorities.  A 
proposition  announced  undoubtingly  in  the  text,  will  often  be 
found,  on  referring  to  the  note,  to  rest  on  a  mere  chain  of  quota- 
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tion,  where  eveiy  Ikk  depends  on  the  one  which  preeeded  it»  and- 
the  whole  hangs  on  Lactantius  or  St  Augustine* 

Where  their  premises  have  hot  been  drawn  from  treaties  or  from 
authority,  they  have  generally  been  taken  from  example^  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  usage.  But  if  the  rules  of  international  law 
were  to  be  taken  from  usage,  much  that  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  that  law  must  be  rejected  ;  and  principles  would  be  intro-> 
duced  far  less  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  those 
which  we  believe  now  to  prevail.  The  professions  of  the  worst 
men  and  of  the  worst  nations,  are  generally  better  than  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best 

Thus,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  in  international  law,  that  all 
nations  are  to  be  treated  as  equal ; — that  all  are  entitled  to  similar 
rights,  and  to  a  similar  independence^  whatever  be  their  power. 
But  not  a  shadow  of  this  equality  is  to  be  found  in  practice.  In 
practice  the  treatment  which  nations  receive  depends  on  their  force: 
the  strong  dictate,  the  weak  submit,  and  those  whose  power  is 
nearly  balanced,  negotiate.  But  as  the  principle,  that  might 
gives  right)  though  always  acted  on,  is  never  avowed,  we  venture 
to  exclude  it  from  the  law  of  nations.  And  finding  the  opposite 
principle  constantly  professed,  even  by  those  whose  conduct  is  m 
perpetual  violation  of  it,  we  hold  it  to  be  established  in  theory,, 
and  hope  that  happier  times  will  see  it  established  in  practice^ 

In  fact,  if  the  opinions  of  nations  were  to  be  inferred  from 
their  actual  conduct,  almost  every  crime  against  which  interna- 
tional law  is  supposed  to  be  directed  would  be  sanctioned. 
What  are  the  rights  of  Neutrals,  if  the  conduct  of  all  the  Belli- 
gerent powers  during  the  revolutionary  wars  (and  what  power 
was  not  belligerent  during  a  portion  of  that  unhappy  period?)  ia 
to  be  their  measui^e  ?  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties9 
if  their  obligation  is  to  be  estimaJted  by  the  respect  which  thea 
was  paid  to  them?  That  the  business  of  lotions  is  to  plunder 
or  to  subjugate  enemies,  neutrals,  or  allies,  and  that  these  ends  are 
to  be  effected  by  fraud  and  treaehery  if  possible,  and  where  these 
fail,,  by  violence — that  the  true  objects  of  every  statesman  are  to 
increase  the  strength  of  his  own  country,  and  to  weaken  hia 
neighbour's — and  that  all  means  are  justifiable  by  which  either  of 
those  objects  can  be  effected, — ^sucb  are  the  principles  of  interna^ 
tjpnal  law,,  which  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  examples  afforded 
by  Continental  Europe  fix)m  1792  to  1814.  That  these  examples 
snook  international  law  to.  its  foundations  must  be  admitted  ;^ut 
they  did  this  injury,  not  by  creating  of  themselves  new  rules,  but 
by  corrupting  public  opinion*  In  one  nation  on  the  Continent, 
and,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  still  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
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oney  they  seem-  to  have  utterly  perverted  it ;  and  we  fear  that 
tdere  is  none  in  which  the  improvement  in  public  morality  has 
kepi  pace  with  the  general  advance  in  civilization*  The  con- 
duct of  Britain  during  that  long  struggle,  bad  as  it  was  in  many 
respects,  was  for  less  censurable  than  that  of  any  of  ber  powerful 
ne^hboufs.  She  waiS  sometimes  insolent,  illegal,  and  unjust. 
She  trampled  under  foot  law  and  morality ;  but  \t  was  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  not  of  attack :  it  was  in  ord^  U^  defend  her-- 
self  from  aggression,  or  perhaps  from  destruction,  not  in  order 
to  rob  or  to  conquer.  Her  crimes  were  those  of  vioFencc,  not 
pf  treachery.  She  alone,  among  the  nations,  kept  faith.  And 
we  believe  that  public  opinion  on  international  subjects,  is  in  a 
Ieut  sounder  state  in  Britada  thaa  in  any  other  of  the  gpreat  nations 
•f  Eufope — but  even  ia  Britain  it  is  lamentably  imperfect. 

We  iMw*  proceed*  to  the  third  branch  of  our  subject—- ^he  pro- 
gress of  the  law  of  nations  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
Clonffress  of  Vienna. 

Tne  most  convenient  mode  of  stat?n^  Mr  Wheaton's  views*, 
will  be  to  extract  the  recapitulatiMS  whiim  ckise»  hia  work:— ^ 

*  On  a  genevat  tisw  of  the  pik>gress  of  the  law  of  natieas  siaoe  the 
'peace  o£  Westphalia,  it  appears  to  mfr^ 

.  *  That  the  result  has  been,  rather  that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Grotius,  and  by  the  jurists  of  his  school,  have  been  more  clearly  defined 
and  recognized,  than  that  new  laws  have  been  established  to  regulate 
int^national  relations. 

<  That  these  relations  have  been  naaintained  by  the  general  adoption 
of  permanent  missions,  and  the  recognition  of  diplomatic  privileges. 

*  That  although  the  right  of  intervention  to  preserve  tfte  balance  of 
power,  or  to  prevent  the  dangers  to  which  one  country  may  be  exposed 
by  the  dtmiestic  events  witbitt'  another,  has  been  frequently  assumed,  vet 
no  general'  rules  have  been  diseovwed  by  which  the  occasions  which  oail  it 
ibrCh,  or  the  extent  to  whieh'  it  may  be  carried,,  can  be  laid  down ;  and 
that  it  remains,  theeefere,.  an  undefined  aad  andefinable  eaioeption  to  the 
matnal  independence  of  nations. 

*  That  the  exclusive  dominion  over  particular  seas  has  been  abandoned 
as  a  barbarous  pretension — the  general  right  to  use  the  ocean  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  fishery,  has  been  conceded,  and 
the  right  of  search  limited  to  periods  of  war. 

'  That  the  universal  right  to  use  the  ScHddt,  the  RWne,  and  the  other 
great  European  rivers,  6ics  been  establtshed  as  a  priwcipleof  intertiathmal 
law. 

<  That  tbe  colonial  monopoly  has  nearly  ceased,  and  widi  it  the  fUA* 
tion  as  to  tile  rigllt  of  neatnds  to  enjoy  in  war*  commeroe  prohibited  In 
peaee. 

<  That  the  slave-trade  is  generally  reprobated  as  a  stain  on  human 
nature,  though  not  universally  abolished  in  fact,  or  even  by  law. 

«  That  the  laws  of  wiv  ^ve  befn  improved,  and  among  the  more  civi- 
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lized  nations  the  nsages  of  war  bare  heen  sensibly  softened  ;  and  that, 
although  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  neatral  nafi- 
gation,  a  conventional  lawr  has  been  created  by  treaty,  which  shows  a 
manifest  advance  towards  securing  the  commerce  of  nations  which  re* 
main  at  peace,  from  interruption  by  those  which  are  at  war. 

'  That  the  sphere  within  which  the  law  of  nations  operates  has  been 
extended  by  the  unqualided  accession  of  the  states  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, by  the  tendency  of  the  Mahomedan  powers  to  adopt  the  public 
law  of  Christendom,  and  by  the  general  feeling  even  among  less  civilized 
nations,  that  there  are  rights  which  they  may  exact  from  others,  and, 
therefore,  duties  which  they  may  be  required  to  ful61. 

*  That  the  law  of  nations  as  a  science  (in  our  nomenclature^  interna'' 
iionat  morality)  has  advanced  with  the  advance  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge, and  the  improvement  in  philosophical  language  with  our  extended 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and  with 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  occasions  for  its  application. 

*  And  lastly,  that  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  system  of  positive  rules  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  of  nations,  {in  our  nomenclative^  international 
law,)  has  improved  with  the  general  improvement  of  civilization,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products."  * 

Of  the  subjects  of  discussion  thus  suggested  by  Mr  Wheaton, 
our  bounds  of  course  oblige  us  to  leave  many  unnoticed,  and  to 
dwell  more  briefly  than  the  importance  of  the  questions,  or  the 
authority  of  the  writer,  would  require,  on  the  few  which  we  have 
room  to  consider. 

We  must  begin  by  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
Mr  Wheaton*s  first  position,  *  That  the  progress  of  the  law  of 
^  nations,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  consists  rather  in  the 

*  recognition  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Grotius  and  his 
'  school,  than  in  the  introduction  of  new  international  laws.* 
And  we  will  support  that  doubt  by  comparing  the  doctrines  of 
Grotius  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  international 
law,  with  those  now  acknowledged  by  Europe.  We  will  first 
take  the  great  question  of  the  right  of  intervention. 

*  The  opinion,'  says  Grotius,  ^  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  the 
^  law  of  nations  permits  war  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  one 
^  nation  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  preponderance  of  power  over 

*  others.  Where  war,  indeed,  is  just  on  other  grounds»  such  a 
^  motive  may  decide  as  to  its  prudence ;  but  that  the  fear  of  suf- 
^  fering  injury  should  fi^ive  a  right  to  inflict  it,  is  against  all 

*  rules  of  equity.     Such  is  the  condition  of  human  life,  that 

*  perfect  safety  is  not  to  be  attained.  Against  dangers  that  are 
^  merely  probable,  we  must  take  innocent  precautions,  and  then 

*  rely  on  Divine  Providence,  without  having  recourse  to  force.*' t 


P,  m*  t  ^^^'  ^^-  ^^?'  ^  sec.  17. 
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And  in  the  same  spirit,  he  maintsdns  that  even  warlike  prepara^ 
tiofls  on  the  part  of  a  neighbour  are  to  be  met,  not  by  obliging 
him  to  desist,  but  by  equivalent  preparations  on  our  own  side.* 

If  this  were  international  law,  what  would  become  of  the  right 
of  intervention  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  ?  or  of  the  right 
of  preventing  aggression  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
the  means  of  attack  ? 

Again,  he  denies  to  a  nation  the  right  of  preventing  foreigners 
from  settling  in  its  uncultivated  territory.  He  holds,  indeed, 
that  such  a  territory  may  be  seized  by  occupants,  provided  they 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.!  If  no  nation  could 
legally  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  its  unoccupied 
territories,  how  could  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have 
created  or  defended  their  vast  colonial  dependencies?  how 
could  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  have  appropriated  and 
divided  America?  and  how  could  Russia  have  extended  herself 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Northern  Pacific  ?  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  British  India,  the  great  empires  which  European 
nations  have  founded  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  nave 
been  formed  by  first  assuming  sovereignty  over  large  territories 
unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  by  tribes  held  unentitled  to  the  rights 
of  international  law,  and  then  gradually  peopling  them  with 
their  own  subjects.  Without  doubt,  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
is  open  to  abuse,  and  in  fact  has  been  grossly  abused  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
we  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  so  sanctioned. 

But  while  Grotius  denies  the  lawfulness  of  hostility  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  now  admitted,  he  aflirms  it  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
now  abandoned.  Thus,  he  affirms  that  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war, 
it  a.  nation,  engaged  in  a  just  war  with  a  third  party,  is  denied 
by  a  neutral  the  liberty  of  military  transit,  whether  the  motive 
for  denial  be  the  fear  of  injury  from  the  passing  army,  or  from 
the  other  belligerent.  Fear,  he  repeats,  does  not  justify  a  denial 
of  right,  which  he  considers  the  liberty  of  the  transit  to  be,  and 
still  less  does  the  fear  that  a  third  party  may  take  unwarranted 
ofTence.t  He  even  maintains  that  a  belligerent  whose  cause  is 
just,  may  lawfully  seif  e  a  neutral  territory,  if  he  foresees  that  it 


•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  sec.  5.  |  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  sec.  18. 

X  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  sec.  13.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  seduced  into 
this  strange  doctrine  by  the  example  which  be  quotes  from  Numbers, 
chap.  21,  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Amorites  on 
ihe  denial  of  liberty  of  passage,  and  the  approbation  of  that  war  by  St 
Auj^tine. 
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oiay  oiberwiM  be  ootupied  by  tbe  enemy.*  Sack  wa&  the  pre- 
ieBce  oo  whieh  we  seised  Copeabagen  in  1807;  bat  wbo  will 
n«w  venUire  to  defend  that  occupation  ? 

Perhaps  there  w  no  point  on  wbidi  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Grotins,  differs  more  from  that  which  is  now  recognized, 
^han  aa  ta  the  treatment  of  criminal  refugees.  Grotius  main- 
tains that  a  nation  is  strictly  bound  either  to  punish  or  give 
them  up  ;  but  he  admits  that  the  injured  nation  seldom  exacts 
the  performaace  of  this  duty,  except  in  the  cases  of  persons 
accused  of  politioal  offences,  or  of  atrocious  ciimes.f 

It  is  now  admitted^  first,  that  no  nation  can  lawfully  punish  or 
even  try  offences  committed  by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  territory. 
Secondly,  that  the  extradition  of  criminals  for  trial  or  punishment 
in  the  eouatry  where  the  crime  was  committed,  is  a  matter  of 
treaty,  and  can  be  required  only  where  such  a  treaty  exbts,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  and  under  the  cbeumstanees  defined  by 
the  treaty ;  aiid  thirdly,  that  political  offences  are  precisely  those 
to  which  no-  such  treaty  ought  to  extend.  The  most  power- 
ful, and  the  least  scrupulous  European  nation,  would  scarcely 
yenture  to  incur  the  odium  of  requiring  the  weakest  of  its  neigh- 
boura  to  surrender  a.  politicaL  extender.  France  does  not  exact 
this  from  Geneva* 

We  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  opinions  supported  by  Grotius^  and  those  which  now  consti*- 
tute  iaiemational  law  ;  but  those  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
suflicientiy  numerous  and  sufficiently  important  to  justify  us  in 
holdings  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  international  law  is 
of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  times  of  Grotius,  or  of  bis  immew 
diate  followers,,  who  may  be  termed  his  school. 

We  rather  regret  that  Mr  Wheaton  has  included  in  one  para^ 
g^paph,  and  apparently  consideced  as  subj^ected  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, the-  right  of  intervention,  created  by  danger  arising  from 
the  undue  pcepoaderanpe,  either  actual  or  possible,  of  a  single 
power,  and  that  created  by  inconvenience  or  danger  arising  from 
evetnts-OQcuoriiig  in  the  intecior  of  a.foreign  country.  Each  of  these 
jjghts*  is  founded  on  a  supposed  danger  or  inconvenience — each 
of  them  sanctions  hostilities  against  a  nation  willing  to  remain  at 
peace.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  degree  of  pre- 
cision with  which  they  are  capable  of  being  defined  and  regu- 
lated— ^in  the  frequency  of  the  occasions  for  their  exercise — in 
the  benefit  arising  from  their  legitimate  employment — ^in  the 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  sec.  10.  f  Lib.  ii,  cap.  21,  sec  3,  4,  5. 
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e^nh  likely  U>  folbw  fceai'tb^ir  abiia«>-^iid  ia  Ae  domomak  ej  the 
temptations  to  mcb  abufte,  tke  difference  i&  sinking* 

The  oceasioas  oa  which  the  right  of  CiNieible  iafterreBtieii^  to 
pieveot  the  uodue  augmentatjon  of  a  siagie  power,  has  been  ezer- 
eised)  are  eomparativelj  rare.  The  internal  developinent  of  the 
resoiirces  of  a  country  has  never  been  eonskleied  a  pretext  for 
iach  an  interveation,  nor  ha»  its  acquisitioa  of  colonies  or  depen- 
<)«ncie8  at  a  distaaee  from  Europe*  It  seems  to  be  felt*  wiih 
sespeet  to  the  latter^  that  distant  colonies  amd  dependencies  gene* 
rally  weaken^  and  always  render  more  valnerable,  the  metropo- 
litan state*  And  with  respect  to  the  forner^  aUhovgh  tke  increase 
pf  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country  is  the  most  effiectuat 
means  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented,  sneh  an  augment 
tation  is  too  grsduat  to  excite  alarm.  To  which  it  mast  be 
added,  that  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  admittiiig  that  naiions 
have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the  express  purpose  of  retarding  the 
civilizatioa  and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  their  inoffensive, 
aeighbouj^y  are  too  revolting  to  allow  auch  a  right  to  he  inserted 
^ven  in  the  lax  code  of  intematienal  law^  Interferences,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  confined  ta 
^tempts  to  prevent  a  sovereign,  aineady  power&il>  from  incorpo- 
i^ating  conquered  provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his  do-% 
minions  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a  dictatorial 
influence  over  the  councils  of  an  independent  state. 

Four  principal  occasions  have  occurred,  sinee  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  which  interferences  fer  the  preservation  of  tlie 
balance  of  power  have  led  to  actual  war.  In  three  of  them  the 
power  restrained,  or  attempted  to  be  restrained,  was  France — in 
one  it  was  Russia. 

The  fiffst  was  a  consequence  of  the  pokier  acquired  by 
Louis  XIV.  ia  the  eacUes  pait  of  his  reign ; — a  power  which, 
during  the  inDerval  between  the  peace  of  Nnneguen  in  1678,  and 
the  eommencement  of  hostiUtiss.  in  1688,  threatened  to  render 
Europe  subservient  to  France.  That  danfper  was  averted  by  the 
league  of  Augsbucg,  the  war  of  1688,  and  the  peaee  of  Ryswiob 
in.  16d7«  The  material  power  o£  France  was  dinoinishedy  and 
her  moial  prepoaderanoe  destroyed ;  and  the  begmniag  was  made 
of  the  intimate  relations  between  England  and  the  Condnent, 
which  have  since  produced  so  much  good  and  so  much  eviL 

The  aeoond  produced  the  war  of  the  *  Spanish  Succession.' 
Charles  IL  of  Spain,,  wiibbul  descendants  or  very  neas  relatives, 
was  supposed  to  hs^e — and  if,  in  the  agglomeration  oi  stetes 
which  formed  his  vast  empire,  there  was  any  common  law  as  to 
the  transmissioa  of  the  erown^  perhi^  had — the  right  to  bequeadi 
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his  territories.  In  the  event  of  his  intestacy  there  were  two 
claimants — the  House  of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Hapsburg— each 
descended  from  a  Spanish  Princess,  but  each  estopped  by  express 
renunciations.  It  was  known  that  the  affections  of  Charles^ 
and,  what  was  more  important^  those  of  his  wife,  leant  strongly 
towards  an  Austrian  candidate.  Under  such  circumstances, 
France  proposed  to  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  a  treaty  of 
partition.  The  will  of  Charles,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be 
set  aside.  Loraine  and  Bar,  a  portion  of  Savoy  and  of  the 
north  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Tuscany,  were  to  be  given  to  France  ;  Milan  to  the  Duke  of 
Loraine  ;  and  to  an  Austrian  Grand  Duke  the  rest  of  Spain,  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  Spanish  America,  and  Sardinia. 

The  motive  of  France  was  obvious.  If  the  will  of  Charles 
was  in  her  favour,  she  was  prepared,  as  the  event  showed,  to 
disregard  the  treaty,  and  seize  the  whole  inheritance ;  if  it  was 
against  her,  she  could  enforce  the  treaty,  and  have  the  as- 
sistance of  England  and  Holland  in  securing  a  large  portion  of 
it.  Austria  refused  her  concurrence,  but  England  and  Holland 
acceded. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  transaction  carried  to  its  utmost 
extent  the  right  of  intervention  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 
Neither  the  interests  nor  the  wishes  of  the  nations  who  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  different  sovereigns,  were  consulted. 
Their  earnest  desire  was  to  remain  united ;  and  Charles,  thinking 
that  the  validity  of  his  will  would  depend  on  the  power  of  his 
legatee, — and  that  France  was  more  powerful  than  Austria,  and, 
estimating  at  its  real  value  the  obligation  imposed  on  France 
by  the  treaty, — bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Louis,  with  that  contempt  of  public  faith, 
with  which  his  country  stands  generally  accused,  accepted  the 
perilous  gift.  The  war  by  which  England  and  Holland  endea- 
voured to  prevent  this  enormous  accession  to  the  power  of  France, 
was  successful  in  one  of  its  most  important  objects — the  exclusion 
of  France  from  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  success  was  bought  by 
twelve  years  of  exhausting  war,  and  by  burthens  from  which 
Holland  has  never  recovered,  and  which  even  now  press  upon 
England. 

For  many  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there  was  no 
single  sovereign  in  Europe  whose  power  was  generally  formi- 
dable. The  importance  acquired  by  Prussia  shows  the  weakness 
of  all  her  neighbours.  With  a  poor  disjointed  territory,  and  a 
population  not  equal  to  that  which  now  belongs  to  Bavaria,  she 
was  able  to  raise  herself  from  an  electorate  to  a  kingdom ;  to  de- 
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stroy  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  what  remained  of  force  to  the 
Imperial  crown  ;  to  seize  on  portions  of  Austria  and  of  Poland, 
and  to  be  for  a  time  the  most  influential  state  in  Europe.  Much, 
without  doubt,  depended  on  the  talents  of  her  great  Elector  and 
of  her  great  King ;  but  if  Frederic  the  Second  had  had  to  deal 
with  states  resembling  in  power  the  existing  great  monarchies 
of  Europe,  no  personal  qualities  would  have  enabled  him  to  act 
as  a  superior  or  even  as  an  equal. 

The  wars  that  intervened  between  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1712,  and  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1784,  arose  from  ambition, 
from  vanity,  from  commercial  or  colonial  disputes,  or  from  the 
family  interests  of  sovereign  houses  i  not  from  any  general  ap«> 
prehension  of  danger  from  the  preponderance  of  a  single  state. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  desire  to  keep  down 
the  power  of  a  rival  was  not  often  one  of  the  motives  to  war; 
but  it  was  not  the  principal  motive ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not 
the  motive  assigned.  To  borrow  an  expression  from  Grotius, 
it  was  a  *  causa  belli  suasoria  non  justificaJ  In  1778,  for  in« 
stance,  when  Prussia  and  Saxony  made  war  on  Austria,  in  order 
to  force  her  to  relinquish  Bavaria,  one  motive,  without  doubt, 
was  fear  of  danger  from  the  increase  of  power  which  Austria 
would  have  obtained  from  so  large  an  accession  of  territory  and 
population.  If  this  fear,  however,  had  been  the  only  motive — if 
Austria,  for  instance,  had  had  a  just  claim,  without  any  breach 
of  international  law,  to  the  inheritance  of  Bavaria — we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  her  claim  would  have  been  opposed.  But  the  seizure 
of  Bavaria  by  Austria  was  an  unvarnished  robbery,  it  was  an  open 
violation  of  treaties  to  which  Prussia  and  Saxony  were  parties  ;>— 
these  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  by  which,  therefore,  they  defended  their  interference.* 

Towards  the  end,  however,  of  the  last  century,  the  power  of 
Russia  began  to  excite  serious  ahirm,  principally,  of  course, 
among  the  states  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearest  to  her. 
Towards  Sweden,  towards  Poland,  towards  Turkey — in  fact, 
on  all  her  frontiers — she  was  in  a  course  of  extension,  which  is 
scarcely  arrested  even  now.  There  was  no  period  at  which  she 
inspired  so  much  dread  as  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  wars  excited  by  the  French  Kevolution.  It  is  true 
that  at  that  time  she  had  not  perhaps  more  than  half  of  her  pre- 
sent offensive  force  ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  present,  it  was 
a  period  of  general  weakness.  Great  as  the  additions  are  which 
the  last  hal^century  has  made  to  the  power  of  Russia,  they  are 
.  ,■■-...  - ■  ■ 

•  Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  July  7,  1778,^Ani?u8l  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  XXX,  p.  316. 
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f)Tol)ably  less  than  tliose  whicb  it  has  made  to  the  power  of  Eng- 
and  and  of  Prussia.  And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
intrigues  and  wars  in  which  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
powers  used  to  waste  their  strength  and  destroy  their  mutual 
confidence,  have  ceased.  Russia  is  an  object  of  dread  now ;  but 
she  was  a  still  greater  object  of  dread  in  1788,  and  with  reason. 
She  was  at  that  time  urging  a  successful  war  against  Turkey — 
a  war  which  seemed  Tikely  to  he  finished  in  Constantinople. 
Austria  was  her  associate,  m  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoil,  and 
Denmark  was  united  to  her  by  treaty.  France,  occupied  by  her 
own  internal  affairs,  was  incapable  of  moving;  and  Prussia, 
'  Holland,  and  England,  contented  themselves  with  forming  the 
celebrated  triple  suliance,  but  showed  no  signs  of  the  purpose  of 
their  union. 

Sweden  was  at  peace  with  Russia,  and,  what  is  very  rare 
between  contiguous  countries,  had  not  even  an  injury  to  com- 
plain of.  But  her  rash  sovereign  ventured  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Russian  aggrandizement.  He  made  an  offensive  alliance 
with  Turkey,  and  assembled  an  army  in  Finland ;  and,  when  his 
motives  were  demanded  by  Russia,  required  that  she  should 
make  peace  with  Turkey  on  terms  to  be  dictated  by  himself.* 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Sweden  was  unfortunate.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance  prevented  her 
destruction.  But  the  diversion  was  most  valuable  to  Turkey, 
and  probably  enabled  her  to  struggle  on  until  a  subsequent 
intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which,  as  it  did  not  proceed 
to  actual  war,  would  be  here  out  of  place,  obtained  for  her  ^ 
tolerable  peace. 

The  balance  of  power  had  little  to  do  with  the  events  between 
the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Consulate.  It  was  not 
until  the  resources  of  France  were  collected  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte,  that  their  real  magnitude  was  perceived. 

In  considering  the  wars  which  lasted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1803,  until  the  .peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  separate  those  which  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  France,  from  those  in  which  she  was  assailed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  reducing  her  power.  Many  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  Such  was  the  war  with  England.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  England  would  have  preferred  war  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Malta,  if  she  had  believed  that  there  was  safety  in  peace. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  her  desire  to  put  down  the  preponder- 

•  Note  of  the  Swedish  Court,  Ist  July  1788.— Schoell,  Hutoire 
Abrigip  &c.,  Vol.  ziv.  p.  84. 
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ance  of  France,  would  scarcely  bare  induced  her  to  resuQie  arms 
only  a  year  after  she  had  laid  them  down,  if  the  conduct  of 
France  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy,  had  not  alForded 
her  a  lawful  pretext.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Coalition  o( 
1805.  France  certainly  had  not  observed  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville ;  but  her  breach  of  them  was  pot  of  suflB- 
cieqt  importance  to  have  authorized  a  war  on  the  part  of  Austria 
or  Russia,  if  such  a  war  had  not  been  thought  a  favourable  op- 

Eortunity  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power.  The  war  declared 
y  Prussia  against  France  in  1806,  was  le8»  founded  on  any  im- 
mediate provocation  by  France,  The  Prussian  dechiratioii*  is 
full  of  reproaches,  and  of  very  just  reproaches,  of  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  third  parties,  and  of  well-founded  anticipa- 
tions of  future  evil  to  Prussia ;  but  contains  scarcely  a  single 
precise  complaint  of  injury  actually  suffered  by  herself. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  180^,  was  the  first  which 
can  be  considered  as  a  pure  intervention  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power.  The  Spanish  war  had  by  that  time  begun  to  show 
its  dangerous  character ;  and  France,  anxious  to  avoid  being  in- 
cumbered by  a  new  enemy,  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  offending 
Austria.  The  Austrian  Court,  therefore,  was  forced  to  state,  as 
grounds  for  its  declaration  of  war,t  *  That  nations  were  falling 

•  around  her — that  lawful  sovereigns  were  torn  from  their  sub- 
<  jects — and  that  the  danger  of  universal  subjugation  threatened 

•  even  the  happy  subjects  of  Austria.' 

The  conduct  of  Austria  in  1813  was  a  more  striking  instance. 
For  nearly  four  years  she  had  been  in  intimate  connexion  with 
France.  Only  a  year  before  she  had  by  express  treaty,  that  of 
the  14th  March  1812,  guaranteed  to  France  her  existing  terri- 
tories, and  joined  on  her  behalf  in  the  invasion  of  Russia..  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  French  armies  had  been  destroyed.  Prussia 
had  turned  against  her,  and  if  Austria  would  do  so,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  rest  of  Germany  would  follow  the  example. 
The  paper  in  which  Austria,  in  the  person  of  her  emperor,  de- 
clared her  intention  to  join  her  enemies  against  her  ally,  main- 
tainsi  in  its  most  unqualified  form,  the  lawfulness  of  attacking 
a  preponderant  power  merely  because  it  is  preponderant. 

That  paper  states  that  *  Austria,  in  all  her  measures,  had  been 

*  directed  by  the  principle  that,  as  all  balance  of  power  in  Europe 

*  had  been  destroyed  by  the  boundless  superiority  of  France,  no 


•  Declaration  of  Erfurth,  Oct.  9th,  1806— Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xlviii. 
p.  800. 

I  Austrian  Declaration,  April  6tb,  1809«— Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  li.p.  691. 
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^  real  peace  was  to  be  expected  unless  that  superiority  was  dimi- 
<  nished.    That  by  one  means  or  by  another,  by  negotiation  or 

*  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  state  of  things  must  be  effected.    That 
'  France  would  hear  of  no  proposition  for  peace  that  should 

*  violate  the  integ^ty  of  the  French  empire ;  and  that  the  con- 

*  sequent  necessity  of  war  was  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 

*  Austrian.** 

It  must  be  obvious  that  such  interferences  are  matters  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty.  The  sovereign 'bgainst  whom  they  are  directed 
is,  by  the  supposition,  already  so  powerful  as  to  excite  the  dread 
of  his  neighbours.  No  single  one  among  them,  therefore,  can 
oppose  him,  but  at  the  heavy  penalty  of  an  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous war.  Recourse,  then,  must  generally  be  had  to  a  coali- 
tion ;  and  experience  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a 
coalition,  or  to  give  to  it  unity  of  purpose  or  perseverance. 

On  these  grounds  we  founa  our  belief  that  the  right  of  armed 
intervention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  almost  any  other  international  right. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  exposition  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  right  of  intervention  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  and  that  whicK  is  created  by  a  supposed  incon- 
venience or  danger  arising  to  other  nations  from  events  occurring 
in  the  interior  of  a  country.  The  first  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  the  second,  that  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak.  The  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  first  are 
tolerably  definite,  and  roust  always  be  evident.  Those  which 
create  tne  second  are  incapable  of  definition,  and  generally  inca« 
pable  of  proof.  If  we  examine  the  statements  of  evils  suffered 
or  apprehended  from  the  domestic  affairs  of  independent  nations, 
on  which  the  most  remarkable  modern  interventions  have  been 
founded,  we  shall  find  them  in  general  too  vague  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  refutation,  or  too  frivolous  to  deserve  it. 

The  evils  and  dangers,  for  instance,  which  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  held  forth  to  the  world  as  a  justification  of  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  were,  that  the  disordered  state  of  that 
Republic  forced  them  to  incur  expense  in  securing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  own  frontiers,  and  exposed  them  to  the  uncertain, 
but  possible  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  Poland,  and  to 
the  danger  of  seeing  their  own  mutual  harmony  and  friendship 
destroyed.     ^  In  consequence  hereof,'  continues  the  Manifesto, 

*  their  Majesties  are  determined  to  take  immediate  and  effectual 


♦  Austrian  Declaration,  11th  August  1813.— Ann.  Ree^  Vol.lv. 
p.  482. 
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possession  of  sach  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  as  may 
serve  to  fix  more  natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the 
three  powers.'*  In  1793,  however,  Russia  'found  that  her 
endeavours  to  maintain  peace  and  quiet  among  her  Polish 
neighbours  had  been  attended  with  innumerable  losses,  and  that 
some  unworthy  Poles  had  not  been  ashamed  to  approve  the 

fovemment  of  the  ungodly  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  France* 
'rom  these  considerations,  her  Imperial  Majesty,  for  the  future 
safety  of  h^  empire,  and  for  the  cutting  off  for  ever  of  all 
future  disturbances,  was  pleased  to  take  under  her  sway»  and 
unite  for  ever  to  her  empire,  the  territories  between  the  Dwina 
and  *the  Dniester/ 1     The  King  of  Prussia  stated  *  it  to  be 
universally  known  that  the  Polish  nation  never  ceased  to  afford 
to  the  neighbouring  powers  frequent  grounds  for  just  resent- 
ment ;  and  that  what  principally  excited  their  serious  attention, 
was  the  unceasing  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  the  spread  of  the 
abominable  notions  by  which  all  civil,  political,  and  religious 
ties  would  be  dissolved;   destructive  principles  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  country  like  Poland,  always  distinguished  by  party 
spirit,  and  powerful  enough  to  be  dangerous.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  disturbances  which  have  often  shaken  her  own 
tranquillity  and  endangered  her  neighbours,  there  is,'  says  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  *  no  other  means  except  to  incorporate  her 
'  frontier  provinces  into  our  states,  and  for  this  purpose  imme- 
diately to  take  possession  of  the  same.'t 
It  was  the  singular  fate  of  Poland  to  become  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  she  became  more  and  more  weak.     She  was  dan- 

Srerous  in  1772,  and  was  stripped  of  half  her  territories.  She  was 
ound  still  more  dangerous  in  1793,  apd  three-fourths  of  the 
remainder  were  taken  from  her*  Still,  however,  she  excited 
alarm  among  her  great  neighbours;  and,  in  1795,  they  finally 
dismembered  her,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  extinguished  the 
name  and  the  nationalitv  of  Poland. 

A  remarkable  similarity  runs  through  all  the  state  papers  in 
which  this  right  of  intervention  is  asserted.  They  generally 
begin  by  disclaiming  the  wish  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  any 
independent  state ;  they  then  state  the  inconveniences  suffered 
by  their  own  frontiers,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 


*  Manifesto  of  the  18tb  September  1772.— Ann.  Reg^.  Vol.  xv.  p. 

252. 

t  Rotsisn  Ukase.— Ibid.  Vol.  xzxv.  p.  227. 
X  Prui»i«n  Manifesto.— Ibid^  Vol.  xxjcr.  p.  229. 
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it  neigfaboufs ;  Aej  add  Hut  the  doctrines  probfised,  aad  tfae 
ttzampies  held  out,  are  subverrire  of  the  general  tianquiUitjr  of 
Europe,  and  pardcalariy  of  that  of  their  own  dominions ;  and 
they  therefore  propose  to  take  military  possession  of  the  dis- 
turbed counl^,  with  no  views  of  aggrandizement,  but  simply  in 
self-defence* 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  nation  rmts  its  interference  in  tfae 
affairs  of  an  independent  neighbour  on  the  bare  ground  of  incon- 
▼enience  or  danger  to  herself*  She  generally  supports  her  inva- 
sion bv  thefurt£sr  pretext,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
some  injury  suffisred  by  some  class,  or  even  by  some  inddvidual 
of  the  invaded  nation ;  and  she  usually  asserts  that  die  interests 
of  the  class,  or  of  the  individual  whose  side  she  espouses,  are 
those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  interventions,  in  modem  times, 
have  been  nmde  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  fiMreign  affairs 
are  the  exclusive  province  of  the  executive.  In  constitutional 
countries,  indeed,  tfae  people  have  acquired  a  right  to  grant  and 
appropriate  Uie  supplies,  and  thus  to  influence  the  coaduot  of  the 
executive;  but  these  countries  are,  even  now,  comparatively  few, 
and  the  power  exercised  by  their  assemblies  operates  slowly  and 
indirectly. 

There  are  few  eX!ceptions  to  the  general  proposition,  that, 
during  the  period  embraced  by  Mr  Wheaton's  work,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  continental  nations  has  been  guided  by  their 
monarchs.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers, 
that  this  college  of  sovereigns  is  animated  by  cm  esprit  de  corps 
stronger  than  that  which  unites  any  odier  equally  lai^e  class 
in  the  world.  Their  constant  intermarrii^es  have  connected 
them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  wfaich  constitute  them 
one  family  scattered  over  the  different  thrones  of  Europe ;  dieir 
remote  and  inaccessible  position  deprives  them  of  society,  on 
equal  terms,  except  among  one  another.  The  only  language 
which  they  hear  speaks  of  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  even 
to  their  wwhes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  they  are  all 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  tfae  advancing  spirit  of 
democracy.  From  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  United  Pro- 
vinces threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.,  every  succeeding  age  has 
witnessed  victories  of  democratic  over  royal  power  more  and 
more  important.  The  English  Kevoluti<Mi  marked  the  seventeenth 
century;  those  of  British  America,  and  France,  the  eighteenth  ; 
and,  in  the  nineteenth,  we  have  already  seen  the  triumph  of  popular 
power  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Saxony,  and  r4or* 
way.  In  every  one  of  these  countries,  Uie  royal  power  was,  within 
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our  owB  memoryy  despotic  In  every  one  of  these,  the  sovereigyi 
is  now  either  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  people,  or  derives  his  influence  from  the  accident  of 
his  personal  qualities.  The  philosopher  may  know  that  such 
changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial,  but  no  sovereign  ever  be- 
lieved so ;  or,  if  such  were  his  belief,  ever  acted  on  it.  Among  all 
their  mutual  jealousies,  sovereigns  have  always  had  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling  for  a  king  against  a  people.  And  where  they  have 
assisted  the  latter,  they  have  generally  done  so  in  obedience  to 
some  overpowering  motive  of  afi^grandizement  or  self-defence ;  or 
to  some  sympathy  between  their  own  subjects  and  those  of  their 
brother,  which  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  resist. 

Thus,  William,  as  Stad tholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  interfered 
to  protect  the  people  of  Elngland  from  the  tyranny  of  James  It. ; 
but  it  was  partly  to  obtain  a  throne  for  himself,  partly  to  use 
the  resources  of  England  in  his  strugele  against  France ;  and 
partly  from  the  sympathy  between  thel)utcn  and  English  Pro- 
testants. If  James  had  been  a  Protestant,  and  an  enemy  of 
France,  he  might  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England  un- 
checked by  foreign  interference. 

About  a  century  afterwards,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  Louis 
XV.  of  France  assisted  our  North  American  fellow-subjects  to 
throw  o£f  the  dominion  of  England ;  but  neither  of  these  mon- 
archs  thought  fit  to  ground  his  interference  on  the  right  to  pro- 
tect subjects  against  the  oppression  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Spanish  declaration  consists  exclusively  of  complaints  of  English 
aggressions,  and  rests  the  justice  of  war,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  on 

•  the  absolute  necessity  to  curtail  and  destroy  the  arbitrary  pro- 
'  ceedings  and  maxims  of  the  English  maritime  power.'  *  xhe 
French  Manifesto  states  that  the  King  of  France  neither  was, 
nor  pretended  to  be,  a  judge  of  the  disputes  between  the  King 
of  England  and  his  colonies ;  and  that  he  took  up  arms  *  to  avenge 
'  his  injuries,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  empire  which 
<  England  has  usurped,  and  pretends  to  maintain,  upon  Ae 

*  ocean.'  f 

The  intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Belgian  revo- 
lution of  1789,  was  of  a  mixed  character.  The  events  which  led 
to  that  intervention  are  so  remarkable,  their  influence  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe  has  been  so  great  and  so  perma- 
nent, and  they  are  so  little  known,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
so  little  notorious,  that  we  will  venture  to  relate  them  at  some 


^  Spanish  Declaration  of  1779#— A«n.  Be^.  Vol.  zxii.  p.  386. 
\  French  Manifesto  of  1779.— IWd..d9Q.; 
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length.    Those  who  dislike  an  episode  may  pass  over  the  next 
seven  pages* 

The  sovereignty  to  which  Joseph  11.  of  Austria  succeeded, 

differed  from  dl  other  great  empires  in  being  the  result,  not  of 

conquest,  but  succession. 

*  Bella  genuDt  alii»  tu  felix  Austria  nube, 
Nam  quffi  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venas.' 

In  Austria  Proper,  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which 
formed  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Archdukes,  his  power  was 
practically  absolute ;  but  every  where  else  it  was  shared  with 
other  bodies  or  authorities  more  or  less  powerful,  and  was  bound 
by  restrictions  more  or  less  binding,  and  more  or  less  precise.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  empire  so  constituted  can^  enjoy 
internal  harmony.     A  sovereign  yields  easily  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  constitution  of  his  native  country.    He  has  been 
bred  up  to  respect  them  ;  he  sees  that  they  are  revered  by  all 
who  surround  him ;   and,  if  he  perceives  their  inconvenience, 
he  submits  to  it  as  the  condition  to  which  he  was  born.     But 
he  is  not  likely  to  feel  much  reverence  for  the  institutions  of 
communities,  which,  though  united  under  his  sceptre,  are  not 
parts  of  his  nation.     He  probably  exaggerates  their  evils,  and 
undervalues  their  advantages.     His  acquaintance  with  them  is 
imperfect,  and  is  derived  principally  from  their  opposition  to  his 
will.     He  finds  them  impede  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and 
interfere  with  his  schemes  of  ambition  and  of  improvement ;  and 
ends  by  believing  them  to  be  anomalies,  which  the  welfare  of  his 
whole  empire,  and  even  of  the  portions  of  it  which  enjoy  these 
mischievous  privileges,  requires  to  be  removed.     When  we  say 
He^  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  feelings  are  peculiar  to 
a  monarch.     They  belong  to  every  sovereign  power  that  has  to 
deal  with  institutions  differing  from  those  of  the  metropolis.    The 
English  government,  from  the  time  that  the  Revolution  defined 
the  constitution,  has  adhered  to  that  constitution  more  faithfully 
than  any  government  that  the  w6rld  has  ever  seen.     But  it  has 
never  respected  any  independent  legislature.     The  separate  par- 
liaments of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  never  allowed  free  liberty 
of  action,  or  even  of  resistance.     It  was  only  after  their  legis- 
latures had  been  incorporated  with  that  of  England,  and  united 
in  one  aggregate  imperial  parliament,  that  those  countries  were 
governed  constitutionally.     Such  an  expedient  has  been  sup- 
posed, and  perhaps  with  truth,  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  British 
colonies.     The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Wal  rights  of 
those  colonies  have  been  perpetually  violated.    Those  which 
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were  strong^  enough  were  driven  to  separation — ^those  which  ad^ 
hered  to  us  in  that  fi^reat  contest,  or  wnich  we  have  subsequently 
acquired  or  founded,  are  either  denied  constitutions,  or,  if  the 
local  authorities  oppose  the  will  of  the  imperial  parliament,  find 
their  constitutions  changed,  suspended,  or  annulled. 

When  such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  government, 
a  government,  in  general,  scrupulouslv  legal — when  it  has  been 
adopted  not  occasionally,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  single  party, 
but  systematically,  under  Whigs  as  well  as  under  Tones,  under 
a  reformed  as  well  as  under  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons — 
no  one  can  wonder  that  it  was  not  avoided  by  Joseph  XL  In  no 
part  of  his  vast  heterogeneous  dominions  was  his  power  so  limited 
as  in  the  Netherlands.  The  institutions  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces were  various,  but  in  all  the  ruling  principle  was  that  of  an 
aristocracy,  or  of  an  oligarchy,  rather  than  that  of  a  monarchy. 
They  had  been  wrested  from  the  ancient  dukes  and  counts  by 
the  nobles  and  by  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  principle,  that  the  enemies  to  be  opposed  were  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people.  Education  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clergy 
of  immense  wealth,  fiercely  intolerant,  devotedly  subservient  to 
Rome,  and  so  ignorant,  that  up  to  the  time  when  Belgium  be- 
came part  of  France,  the  university  of  Louvain  taught  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth.  Justice  was  administered  by  heredi- 
tary seignorial  courts,  deformed  by  torture  and  by  secret  proce- 
dure. The  supplies  were  annually  voted  by  the  States,  and,  as 
if  to  keep  them  in  opposition,  no  oflicer  of  the  government  was 
allowed  a  seat  in  them.  The  population  was  numerous  and  rich» 
but  ignorant,  superstitious,  blind  instruments  of  the  nobles  in  the 
villages,  of  the  corporations  in  the  cities,  and  of  the  priests  in 
both  town  and  country. 

Such  a  state  of  society  offered  great  temptations  to  a  reformer, 
and  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  him  obstacles  almost  insurmount- 
able. Joseph's  own  character  added  force  to  the  temptation  and 
to  the  difficulty.  He  was  urged  to  the  attempt,  and  disqualified 
from  effecting  it  both  by  his  virtues  and  by  his  defects.  If  he 
had  possessed  less  public  spirit,  less  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  less  contempt  for  ignorance,  or  less  hatred  of  intole- 
rance, he  might  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  the  prince  of  ati 
unenlightened,  unadvancine,  but,  on  the  whole,  obedient  people. 
He  found  them  loyal  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  they  would 
have  continued  so  if  he  had  attempted  no  improvements.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  had  less  vanity  and  less  presumption, 
or  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  would  not  have  fitncied  that, 
by  the  mere  assumption  of  absolute  legislative  authority,  he 
could  abolish  constitutiqns  which  bad  endured  for  centuries.   He 
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w#bU  wei  bare  heRerei  tkat  aa  arirtocncj  «««U  g^  vp  ikar 
legal  jmif&tM,  or  a  dergj  tuiieafa  die  gJaftina  of  dw 
people,  in  obedieaee  to  an  inperial  e<fici.  He  vodd  boC  bare 
Miered  that,  hr  a  mere  expressioB  of  Us  will,  he  codtd  force  a 
higoUd  Cadiow  popolatioB  to  tolerate  bersT,  and  to  fdbnit 
to  tlie  toppreMon  of  tbor  eonrents,  tlieir  procrsiion%  aad  their 
Ceatti.  AjmI,  if  be  bad  had  more  justiee,  he  wooU  hare  felt  that, 
admitlifig;  all  Us  dianget  to  be  improfements,  thej  were  crioKS 
when  feojided  oa  nsarpatioD. 

It  if  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  moeardi,  and  of 
die  mibmtmon  of  the  people,  that  Joseph  began  his  reforms  by 
ionoratioiit  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  for  sereral  snccesnTe 
years  those  innoTatioos  were  sabnitted  to.  He  succeeded  to  the 
•orereignty  of  the  Netherlands  in  Norember  1760,  and  in  July 
1781  made  bis  poblie  entry  into  the  capitals  of  the  Afferent  pro- 
vinces, and  swore  to  observe  their  different  constitotiotts.  Onlv 
fonr  months  afterwards  he  published  his  edict  of  toleration,  which 
allowed  Protestants  (indoding  under  that  name  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  persuasions)  to  erect  churches,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  universities  and  to  all  civil  privil^es  and  offices* 
The  provincial  estates,  the  bishops,  and  the  univernties,  remon- 
strated; the  univernty  of  Louvain  declared,  that  *  toleration  is 
^  the  parent  of  dissension,  since  the  Catholic  religion  hi^ds  all 
^  heretics  devoted  to  damnation — a  doctrine  which  it  has  always 
^  taught,  and  always  must  teach/  * 

Withiu  a  few  months  afterwards,  further  edicts  required  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  solemnize  mixed  marriages,  and  declared  that 
the  sons  of  a  Protestant  should  be  educated  as  Protestants, 
Further  edicts  in  1781,  1784,  and  1785,  forbad  the  Bishops  from 
appealing  to  the  Pope;  placed  thrir  episcopal  administration 
under  the  cootrol  of  the  imperial  government ;  and  finally  de- 
prived them  of  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  marriages.  Between 
1783  and  1786,  the  greater  part  of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  many  of  the  abbeys  and  canonries,  were  suppressed ;  and  in 
1786  the  distribution  of  the  parochial  clergy,  ana  the  boundaries 
of  their  parishes,  were  altered,  and  changes  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  patronise  and  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates. Having  thus  offended  the  prejudices,  and  injured  the  in- 
terests of  the  universities,  the  bishops,  and  the  regular  and  secu- 
lar clergy,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  attack  the  religious  feelings 
and  the^  amusements  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  He  for- 
bad religious  processions  and  pilgrimages,  the  favourite  recrea- 
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tions  of  that  part  of  tke  oommanity,  whidi,  having  bttt  lew 
pleasures,  can  ill  afford  their  diminution ; — reereations  too^  which^ 
uniting  the  enjoyments  of  society^  of  music,  of  exercise,  and  often 
of  fine  scenery,  to  a  feeling  of  religious  merit,  are  attra<;tive  to 
a  Catholic  population  in  a  c^ree  which  a  Protestant  ean  scarcely 
estimate.  And  lastly,  he  abolished  the  Kerme^  a  festival 
which,  ever  since  Belgium  was  Christian,  and  probably  loug 
before,  had  been  an  annual  season  of  eiyoymeut  and  festivity. 

All  this  was  submitted  to^  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  it 
excited  the  hostility  which  subsequent  outrages  inflamed  into 
inturreetion ;  but  there  was  no  open  resistance  until  the  promuU 

Sition  of  the  edicts  of  January  1787.  By  these  edicts  the 
etherlands  were  constituted  a  province  of  the  Aufttriaa  mon<» 
arehy,  and  divided  into  nine  circles,  subdivided  iato  districts. 
The  eireies  Were  to  be  governed  by  intendants  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  sovereign,  and  the  districts  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  intendants.  All  the  ancient  courto  of  justice  weire  sup- 
pressed, and  new  tribunals  with  new  forms  of  procedure,  in  which 
foreigners  were  to  preside,  were  substituted.  The  old  constitu^ 
tions  were  in  faet  abolished. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Slates  of  Brabant  refused  to 
▼ote  the  annual  supplies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  as  to  the 
events  of  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  of  1788,  than  that 
Joseph,  after  having  appeased  bis  oelgian  subjects  by  revoking 
the  edicts  of  1787,  was  mad  enough  to  renew  the  contest  by  an 
attempt  to  change  the  education  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders } 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  in  November  1788  the  Tiers  Etat 
of  Brabant  again  refused  the  supplies,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  three  estates  of  Hainault  In  Jai^uary  1789, 
Joseph  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  estates  of  Hainault,  and 
declared  that  he  would  in  future  govern  that  proyince  as  a  con^ 
queror.  In  February  he  abolished  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Brabant, 
and  as  the  two  other  orders,  the  clergy  and  nobles,  refused  to 
aet  in  the  absence  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  on  the  18th  of  June  (about 
three  weeks  before  the  storm  of  the  Bastile)  he  annulled  the 
whole  constitution  of  Brabant,  and  converted  thd  government 
into  an  absolute  despotism. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  krge  emigration,  who  found 
shelter  within  the  Dutch  frontier,  organised  there  a  considerable 
force,  re-entered  Flanders  in  October,  and  gay^  the  first  impulse 
to  an  insurrection  which,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  fprced  the 
Austrian  authorities  and  the  Austrian  soldiers  to  nbandon  the 
whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg. 
The  revolted  provinces,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  present 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  declared  thtir  independence,  and  on  the 
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10th  of  JaBuary  1790,  formed  themselrea  into  a  federal  repabtici 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States* 

Up  to  this  time  the  Belgian  opposition  had  enjoyed  the  sympa- 
thy of  Europe.     They  had  resisted  great  and  manifest  wrong, 
and  had  resisted  it  with  courage  and   forbearance ;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  Joseph  was  the  object  of  universal  dis- 
like  and  fear.     Absolute  governments  disliked  his  innovations, 
free  governments  his  despotism  ;  and  all  Europe  dreaded  his  un- 
scrupulous and  insatiable  ambition.      The  governments  with 
whom  he  was  most  unpopular  were   those  connected  by  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Prussia  had  just  wrested  Bavaria  from  his  grasp, 
at  the  expense  of  a  serious  war ;  and  appeared  on  the  point  of 
being  farced  to  the  same  extremity  to  prevent  his  dismembering 
Turkey.     England  and  Holland  had  complained  that  be  bad 
violated  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  broken  the  engagements  which 
were  the  price  for  which  Belgium  had  been  annexed  to  Austria. 
The  scheme,  which  twenty-five  years  afterwards  was  executed, 
of  substituting  for  the  Barrier  Treaty  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  Holland,  was  seriously  contemplated  by  England  and  Prus- 
sia, and  earnestly  desired  by  Holland.     Deputies  from  the  insur- 
gent provinces  were  received  at  each  of  the  three  courts,  and 
Holland  even  allowed  the  revolutionary  army  to  be  assembled 
and  organized  within  her  territory.     But  within  a  few  weeks 
after  that  army  had  entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  the  fears,  the 
wishes,  in  short,  all  the  political  views  of  the  three  powers,  were 
altered.    Joseph  was  dead,  and  a  well-deserved  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  successor.     Leopold 
withdrew  public  sympathy  from  the  insurgents,  by  renouncing 
all  the  usurpations  of  his  predecessor.       The  united  Belgian 
provinces  showed  their  unfitness  for  self-government  by  internal 
dissension;  their  folly  and  injustice  by  a  wanton  invasion  of 
Limburg ;  and  their  weakness  by  its  disgraceful  failure ;  and, 
above  all,  the  rapid  progress  of  events  in  France  rendered  esta- 
blished governments  unwilling  to  give  further  aid,  or  even  coun- 
tenance, to  a  revolution.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  minis- 
ters of  England,    Holland,    and   Russia,  at  the  Congress  of 
Reichenbach,  declared,  on  the  27th  of  July  1790,  their  deter- 
mination to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  Belgian  provinces  under  the  Austrian  government,  but  with 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  constitutions.*     For  this  purpose, 
a  congress  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  September  1790,  consist- 
ing of  ministers  from  the  four  courts  and  of  deputies  from  the 
insurgents.     Its  first  act  was  to  require  from  each  party  the  im- 
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mediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Belgians  were  nad  enough 
to  refuse ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Austrian  troops 
advanced,  overcame  with  ease  a  resistance  no  longer  supported 
by  public  opinion,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  were  in 
military  possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  congress,  how- 
ever, continued  its  labours;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December  1790, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  England,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  by  which  Austria  confirmed  to  the  Belgian 
provinces  their  respective  constitutions  as  they  had  existed  at  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  the  three  mediating  powers 
guaranteed  to  Austria  the  sovereignty  over  the  provinces,  and 
to  the  provinces  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutions.  This 
convention  Leopold  refused  to  ratify,  unless  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  were  substituted  for  her  accession,  as  the  period  from 
which  the  constitutions  were  to  be  restored.  The  alteration  of 
treaties,  after  they  have  been  signed  by  competent  public  agents, 
has  always  been  opposed  by  England.  She  refused  her  assent 
to  the  proposed  modification,  and  the  convention  therefore  re* 
mained  unratified. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  fidlure  of  this  me* 
diation.  An  eminent  historian  seems  to  have  thought  that,  if 
Leopold  had  ratified  the  convention,  and  thus  obtained  the 
guarantee  of  England,  Belgium  might  have  been  preserved  to 
Austria.^  But,  in  fact,  a  train  of  events  was  then  in  progress 
which  must  have  separated  Belgium  from  Austria,  whatever  had 
been,  in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  Leopold.  It  was  no  want  of 
assistance  from  England,  Prussia,  or  Holland,  that  occasioned 
the  loss  of  Belgium.  Their  common  interest  in  keeping  France 
from  the  Rhine,  was  a  stronger  motive  than  any  guarantee ;  and 
if  their  efforts,  and  those  of  Austria,  had  been  seconded  by  the 
Belgian  people,  it  appears  to  us  possible,  we  are  inclined  to  say 
probable,  that  they  might  have  succeeded,  and  the  subsequent 
calamities  of  Europe  might  have  been  averted.  France  might 
have  escaped  the  intoxication  which  necessarily  followed  her 
early  victories  and  conquests.  Instead  of  fancying  herself  irre- 
sistible, and  therefore  rushing  into  war  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, she  might  have  contented  herself  with  repelling  attack, 
and  turned  her  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  her  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  Belgian  provinces,  provoked,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  intolerable  injuries,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  they  destroyed  their  only  principle  of  cohe- 
sion, and  their  only  source  of  national  feeling,  and  of  the  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  to  which  national  feeling  is  the  stimulus. 
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Tbejr  split  at  onot  into  separate*  municipalities,  iritlioiit  a  ooni- 
nion  btstoiy,  a  common  dynasty,  a  common  interest,  or,  in  feet,  a 
common  country.  For  the  fevr  months  that  intervened  between 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  in' December  1789,  and  their  re- 
entry, in  December  1790,  they  enjoyed,  indeed,  self^govem- 
raent,  and  wasted  it  in  dissension  and  civil  war ;  but  from  that 
time,  till  1830,  their  influence  over  their  own  fortunes  ceased. 
The  battle  of  Jemappes  made  them  French;  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden  restored  tnera  to  Austria;  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
returned  them  to  France ;  the  battle  of  Paris  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  ;  and  a  protocol  of  half-a-doaen  sentences 
presented  them  to  Holland.* 

The  diplomacy  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  the  arms 
and  diplomacy  of  France  and  England,  have  now  erected  Bel- 
gium into  an  independent  state.  The  intervention,  however^ 
by  which  that  event  was  accomplished,  though  in  its  form  an 
intervention  between  the  Kinff  of  the  Netherlands  and  his  sub- 
jects, scarcely  belongs  to  this  branch  of  international  law.  The 
object  of  the  intervening  powers  was  not  to  promote  the  interests 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Neither  party,  indeed, 
received  much  sympathy.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
not  governed  constitutionally;  not  one  of  the  limited  monarchs 
on  the  Continent  had  done  so.  It  requires  centuries  of  expe* 
rience  to  convince  ^uch  a  sovereign,  or  his  ministers,  that  th« 
existing  constitution  ought  to  be  superstitiously  observed,  what-> 
ever  may  be  the  immediate  convenience  of  breaking  through  ita 
restraints.  But  in  spite  of  the  irregular  acts  of  the  administra-* 
tion,  the  people  bad  enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  and  prospe- 
rity unexampled  during  any  previous  portion  of  their  history. 
Europe  did  not  hold  them  justified  in  risking  these  substantial 
advantages,  and  exposing  to  chance  the  future  destinies  of  their 
country,  by  rising  against  a  government  which,  with  all  its 
fiiults,  was  believed,  whether  truly  or  falsely  we  will  not  at  pre- 
sent decide,  to  have  been  among  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
But  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the  contest  were  prolonged,  it  would 
occasion  an  European  war — a  war  which  roust  have  overthrown 
the  recently  elected  dynasty  of  France,  and  have  produced  exten- 
sive mischief  to  every  other  portion  of  Europe.  The  five  powers, 
therefore,  interposed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  which  they 
erected  into  a  new  state,  but  purely  for  their  own  preservation. 
That  Belgium  may  continue  independent,  must  be  the  prayer  of 
every  enlightened  statesman.  The  freedom  of  her  institutions, 
the  general  prudence  of  her  government,  and  the  admirable  sys- 

•  Sehoel],  AMgS  de$  JVaith,  Vol.  x.  p.  684. 
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fem  of  ndlroads,  wfaieli  bas  given  to  ber  territory  a  compactness 
and  a  hxAYxty  of  intercourse  uneqnaDed  on  the  Continent,  afford 
reasonable  grounds  for  boping  tbat  tbis  prayer  may  be  granted. 
Bat  many  years  mast  elapse  before  tbe  Belgians  can  form  a  real 
nation — before  they  cease  to  be  a  mere  aggregate  of  tommuni* 
ties,  separated  in  many  instances  by  mntual  dislike,  and  in  all 
by  mutual  jealoosy ;  and  kept  together  only  by  the  pressure  of 
the  great  monarchies  which  have  assumed  tbe  control  of  their 
destiny. 

The  treaty  of  1897,  by  which  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
cirit  war  between  the  Porte  and  *the  insurgent  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  was  perhaps,  as  far  as  France  and  England  were  con- 
cerned, the  most  disinterested  interference  of  sovereigns  in  behalf 
of  a  peocrle  that  has  occurred  in  modem  times.  They  were  im« 
pelled,  nowever,  by  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  own  subjects 
with  the  Greeks,  which  the  number  and  the  force  of  its  causes 
rendered  irresistible.  The  long  duration  of  the  contest — the 
ferocity  with  which  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Turks — the  appa- 
rent success  of  Greece  against  her  gigantic  enemy  until  she  was 
crushed  by  the  invasion  from  Egypt — the  fear  of  having  to  wit- 
ness the  utter  extirpation  of  a  Christian  population  by  Mabo^ 
metans,  that  Christian  population  being  the  aescendants  of  those 
to  whom  the  world  owes  its  civilization  ; — all  these  were  motives 
which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  withstand,  even  if  the  inter- 
fcrence  had  been  matter  of  difficulty  or  danger.  But  the  three 
powers  did  not  choose  to  assign  these  as  their  exclusive,  or  even 
as  their  principal  motives.  They  expressed,  indeed,  a  wish  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  they  justified  their  interference  by 

*  the  interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  the  impediments  which 
'  the  contest  threw  in  the  way  of  European  commerce,  and  the 
'  piracies  which  it  occasioned,  exposing  the  subjects  of  the  high 
'  contracting  parties  to  considerable  loss,  and  rendering  necessary 

*  burthensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression.'*  To 
arrest  these  evils  they  required  each  party  to  consent  to  an  imme- 
diate armistice ;  and,  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  they  proposed 
that  the  Turks  should  evacuate  Greece,  but  that  Greece  should 
remain  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  paying  to  her  a  tribute,  and 
governed  by  local  authorities,  elected  indeed  in  the  country,  *  but 
'  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  should  have  a  defined 
'  right' 

*  Treaty  of  London  for  the  padftcation  of  (Jreeee,  6th  July  1827. 
^^StaU  Pap«rt,  18S6,  1827,  p.  635. 
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The  narrowness  of  the  ground  assumed  by  the  ccmtracdog 
parties^  gave  to  the  Porte  the  barren  advantage  of  having  the  best 
of  the  argument.  It  answered,  and  with  truth,  that  the  pre« 
tence  of  any  serious  injury  inflicted  on  France,  England,  or  Rus- 
sia, by  the  war,  was  absurd ;  and  that  it  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  troubles  existing  in  a  single  corner  of  the  vast  Otto- 
man empire  could  be  communicated  to  other  European  countries; 
but  that,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  each  power  ought  to  punish 
its  own  seditious  subjects,  and  the  Porte  promised  not  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  required  to  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  its  own  subjects  according  to  its  own  laws; — asking 
no  assistance  for  itself,  and  trusting  that  its  friends  would  give 
none  to  its  enemies.* 

The  three  powers  replied  by  sending  a  fleet,  which,  after 
blockading  the  Turkish  armament  in  the  Turkish  harbour  of 
Navarino,  entered  the  port  in  line  of  battle,  and  moored  their 
vessels  alongside  of  the  Turkish  ships,  but,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  *  with  no  hostile  intention.'  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, after  allowing  them  to  pass  the  batteries  and  take  their 
position,  *  committed  the  aggression'  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
European  Admirals)  '  of  firing  on  them,'  f  and  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  a  Turkish  fleet  in  such  a  contest — utter  destruction. 

The  naval  force  of  Turkey  having  been  thus  destroyed,  a 
French  army  entered  Greece,  drove  out  the  1  urkish  troops,  and 
left  the  country  to  enjoy  the  degree  of  independence  which  it 
might  suit  the  interests  of  the  three  great  powers,  which  had 
taken  the  management  of  its  afiairs,  to  confer  on  it. 

We  have  seen  how  timid  has  been  the  interference  of  princes 
on  behalf  of  subjects  against  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  case 
has  been  reversed,  and  the  sovereign  has  been  the  party  to  be 
as8isted«  it  has  seldom  been  thought  necessary  to  disguise  the 
real  motive,  or  to  defend  the  interference  on  pretended  grounds 
of  self-defence.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  short  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal  interventions  of  this  kind  which  Mr  Wheaton  has  men- 
tioned. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1787,  in  support  of 
his  sister  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  popular  party,  which  has  always  been  powerful 
in  those  provinces,  especially  in  Holland  Proper,  the  most  im- 
portant among  them,  had  been  for  some  years  actively  endea- 

*  Manifesto  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  IB27.—State  Papers,  1042. 
t  Declaratiop  of  the  Admirals  after  ther  action  of  NavAriao.—- Ibid. 
30^1. 
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vourin^  to  restore  the  republican  gorernment,  which  had  pre-^ 
vailed  during  the  best  periods  in  their  history;  or,  if  a  Stadthoider 
were  retained,  to  limit  his  power*  As  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1785,  Frederic  the  Great  had  required  the  States-general  <  to 


'  fessing  that  he  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  internal 
^  constitution  of  the  republic ;  but  holding  it  evident  that,  as  the 

*  States-general  had  irrevocably  deferred  to  the  father  of  the 

*  Prince  of  Orange,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  Stadtholdership, 

*  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  thereto  belonging,  such 
'  rights  and  prerogatives  could  not  be  recalled  without  his  con- 
'  sent ;'  and  ending  with  a  declaration,  that  ^  though  he  did  not 

*  presume  to  meddle  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  States,  or  to 

*  encroach  on  their  freedom,  he  never  would  tamely  suffer  the 
'  Stadtholdership  to  undergo  any  alteration/ 1  These  remon- 
strances and  menaces  were  ineffectual.  The  States  of  Holland 
deprived  the  Prince  of  the  command  of  the  army,  forbad  the 
use  of  Orange  colours,  and,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  bitterest 
of  all  insults,  allowed  the  Pensionary  of  Dort  to  drive  through 
the  gate  at  the  Hague,  which  had  never  before  been  open  to  any 
carriage  except  the  Stadtholder's.  The  Prince  retired  to  Guelder- 
land,  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian  territories.  His 
wife,  however,  who  was  always  a  vehement  but  unfortunate  po- 
litician, resolved  to  support  her  husband's  interests  in  person  at 
the  Hague.  She  was  stopped  on  her  arrival  at  the  irontier  of 
Holland,  near  Schoonhoven,  on  the  28th  June  1787,  and  forced 
to  return.  Frederic  the  Great  was  dead;  but  his  successor, 
Frederic  William,  the  brother  of  the  princess,  considered,  to 
use  his  own  language,  this  injury  to  the  princess  as  an  insult 
offered  to  himself,  and  demanded  immediate  and  suitable  satis- 
faction.t  The  terms  of  this  satisfaction  were  afterwards  stated 
to  be  .a  written  apology,  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  stop- 
ped the  princess,  and  an  invitation  to  her  to  come  to  the  Hague 
as  negotiator  for  her  husband.  The  States  were  readv  to  apo^ 
logize,  but  not  to  admit  that  the  act  was  illegal,  or  that  those 
who  effected  it  were  punishable.  The  result  was,  that  on  the 
17th  September  1787»  a  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the 


*  See  his  letter  to  the  States-general  of  the  21st  January  1788,  quot* 
ed  ID  his  letter  of  1784. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  720. 
t  Ibid.  p.  822. 
%  ProwiaD  Memorial,  6th  August  1787.— -Ann.  Rrg  Vol.  xxix.p.  278. 
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Duke  of  BriUMwicks  tbea  the  moti  celebrated  (peneiml  xa  En- 
rope,  entered  Holland,  and  by  the  10th  of  October  was  in  pos* 
session  of  Amsterdani.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  restored  to 
his  full  powers  of  Stadtholder,  and  declared  to  hold  them,  »ot  as 
formerly,  by  a  separate  dekgration  from  each  province,  but  as 
the  fundamental  institution  of  the  confederacy ;  *  and  England 
and  Prussia  engaged  to  maintain  that  form  of  govermaent  against 
all  attacks,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  bcf 

The  standard  of  international  morality  is  still  low  in  England ; 
but  it  certainly  has  risen  since  1787.  U  such  events  could  now 
occur,  no  British  House  of  Commons  would  address  the  Crown 
in  such  terms  as  these ; — ^  The  rapid  and  brilliant  snoeess  of  the 
^  Prussian  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
'  afibrds  us  peculiar  sati8£action5  both  as  it  was  the  means  of 
<  obtaining  the  reparation  demanded  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
^  and  as  it  has  enabled  the  Provinces  to  re-establish  their  law- 
'  ful  government.'  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ra{ud  and  briUiant  success  of 
the  Prusrian  arms,  which  excited  such  satis&ction  in  the  British 
Parliament,  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Europe.  Five  years  afterwards,  a  more  important  member  of  the 
college  of  sovereigns  than  the  Stadtholder  was  threatened  with 
deposition ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  to  redress  injuries 
to  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  more  serious  than  those  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  avenged  by  the  sutyusation  of  Holland. 
The  precedent  set  in  1787  was  blindly  followed  in  1791;  and  the 
right  of  sovereigns  to  mutual  support  against  nations,  was  again 
nakedly  professed  by  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz.  In  that  memo- 
rable document,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  declared 
that  they  *  looked  on  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France  as  an 
^  object  of  common  concern  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
^  that  they  trusted  that  none  of  the  powers  would  refuse  to  em- 
^  ploy  the  most  efficacious  means  to  enable  the  King  of  France 
^  to  consolidate,  in  the  most  perfect  liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monar- 
'  ohial  government  suitable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  being 
^  themselres  determined  to  act  8peedily9  with  necessary  force,  to 
^  obtain  their  common  end.' 


•  Act  of  Guarantee  of  the  17th  June  1768.^Ann.  Re|^.  VoL  xzx. 
p.  218. 

t  Treaties  of  the  25th  April  1788.— Ibid.  p.  273. 

X  Address  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  November  9,  1787<— Ibid, 
p.  268. 

H  Convention  of  Pilnitz,   Aug.  21,   1791,— Ibid.  VoL  yyxiii.   p. 
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The  first  remit  of  Ain  convention  was  a  dedaiation  of  vnXf  bj 
France,  against  Austria;*  and  by  Pnissta  against  France. f 

The  joint  Manifesto  of  Austria  and  Prussia  breathed  the  spirit 
of  the  convention  of  Pilnitz.  It  declared  that  the  supreme  aur 
thority  in  France,  being  never-ceasing  and  indiviiuble,  the  King 
could  neither  be  deprived,  nor  voluntarily  divest  himself,  of  any 
of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  but  was  obliged  to  transmit  them 
entire  to  his  successors ;  that  the  Allied  sovereigns  did  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  die  internal  administration  of  France,  but  that 
tiiey  were  determined  to  re-establish  in  it  order  and  public  secu- 
rity ;  and  finally,  to  procure  to  the  King  perfect  safety,  untii  he 
could  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  subjects  repent,  and  of 
finding  ^em  submissive  to  his  supreme  authority.  % 

The  Prussian  armies  were  again  confided  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  general  who  had  over- 
run Holland  in  a  few  days,  would  be  in  Paris,  at  the  iarlhest,  in 
as  many  weeks. 

Mr  Wfaeaton's  view  of  these  events  agrees  with  our  own.  He 
rejects  as  mere  pretences  the  other  grounds— grounds  which  we 
have  not  thought  w«rth  enumerating — which  were  assigned,  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  justifications  of  their  coalition  against 
France.  He  states  truly  that  they  made  war  in  order  to  re-esta- 
blish Louis  XVI.     But  when  he  adds,  *  that  the  causes  which 

*  led  England  to  abandon  the  system  of  neutrality  which  she  had 

*  adopted  in  this  war  of  principles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  diplo- 

*  matic  correspondence  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  17^2,'  || 
he  uses  expressions  which  do  not  appeiff  to  us  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  war  in  which  England  became  entangled,  and  of 
which  she  ultimately  bore  the  principal  burden,  was  not  in  its 
origin,  on  her  part,  a  war  of  principles.  It  was  a  war  founded  on  the 
ordmary  motives  of  war — ambition  on  the  part  of  France;  and  on 
the  part  of  England  self-defence,  joined  to  a  determtnatioa  to 
enforce  die  obligations  of  treaties,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of 

Eower.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions 
ad  been  withdrawn  frem  Louis  XVI.on  the  lOlh  of  August  1792, 
Lord  Gower  was  withdrawn  from  Paris;  but  the  letter  of  recall 
contained  a  declaration,  that  England  would  maintain  her  neu- 
trality in  every  thing  regarding  the  internal  affaim  of  France.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  the  executive  council  which  formed  the  pvovi- 


♦  April  21,  1792.— Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  203. 

t  July  24,  1792 Ibid.  p.  225. 

X  Austrian  and  PrusBian  Manifesto,  Aug.  4, 1792.— -Ibid.  p.  236. 
P.  271. 
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Bional  government  of  France,  was  not  formally  acknowledged  by 
England ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  interrupt  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  governments  until  a  few  days  before  they  were 
*  actually  at  war*  And  if  France  had  adhered  to  the  enactments 
of  her  existing  constitution — ^if  she  had  renounced  all  war  for  the 
sake  of  conquest  * — she  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Bri- 
tish interference.  We  must,  indeed,  have  despised  the  folly  and 
detested  the  wickedness  of  her  factions;  but  our  contempt  and 
our  abhorrence  would  have  been  exhaled  in  the  harmless  form 
of  speeches  and  addresses.  But  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
men,  to  whom  the  10  th  of  August  gave  temporary  power,  carried 
into  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  the  habits  of  violence  and 
fraud  acquired  during  the  previous  three  years  of  revolution. 
They  appear  to  have  been  almost  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  international  faith,  or  international  law.  Without  assigning 
any  pretext,  except  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  might  in  time  have  become  a  dangerous 
enemy,  t  they  overran  Savoy,  and  converted  it  into  the  French 
department  of  Mont  Blanc.  Having  obtained  military  posses- 
sion of  Belgium,  they  subverted  all  its  institutions,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  incorporate  it  with  France.  They  opened  the  naviga- 
tion between  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea,  which,  by  the  stipulations 
of  treaties  with  Holland,  of  which  England  was  the  guarantee, 
was  always  to  remain  closed.  These  stipulations,  indeed,  ought 
never  to  have  been  required  by  Holland,  or  sanctioned'  by  Eng- 
land. They  deprived  mankind  of  one  of  the  great  highways  of 
nature,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  Rotterdam  and  Am- 
sterdam at  the  expense  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  But  they 
were  contained  in  treaties  to  which  France  was  a  party,  and 
which  she  could  not  abrogate  at  pleasure.  The  Convention  pub- 
lished the  well-known  decree  of  the  19th  November  1792,  offer- 
ing  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  people  desirous  of  recover- 
ing its  liberty ;  and,  as  a  supplement  to  that  decree,  *  the  French 

*  nation  declared  that  she  would  treat  as  an  enemy  the  people 
'  which,  refusing  to  accept  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality, 
^  should  wish  to  keep,  to  recall,  or  to  negotiate  with  its  prince  or 

*  its  privileged  castes.'  And  France  promised  and  engaged  herself 
not  to  sign  a  treaty,  or  lay  down  her  arms,  until  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  people  into  whose  territory  she  had  once  penetrated. 


•  Constitutiot)  of  1791,  §  16. 

t  See  the  Speech  of  Lebran^  Minister  for  Foreign  Afairs,  Sept*  15, 
1792. 
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sbonld  be  confirmed,  and  popular  government,  freedom,  and  equa- 
lity established  there.* 

And  in  order  to  direct  this  measure  pointedly  against  Eng- 
land, a  member  of  the  government,  Monge,  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine, in  an  oflScial  communication  to  the  seaports  of  France, 
declared,  that  the  French  *  would  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  £ng- 

*  lish,  would  make  a  descent  on  the  island,  would  lodge  there 

*  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty,  plant  there  the  sacred  tree, 

*  stretch  out  their  arms  to  their  republican  brethren,  and  the 

*  tyranny  of  the  government  would  be  destroyed.' 

These  were  acts  which  must  have  produced  remonstrance  from 
England;  and, if  that  remonstrance  had  been  unattended  to, would 
have  justified  war  whether  France  had  been  governed  by  a  Con- 
vention or  a  King.  The  King's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  December  1792,  expressed  uneasiness  at  the  intention 
apparent  in  France  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  pursue  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  and  to  adopt  towards  our  allies — the 
United  Provinces — measures  conformable  neither  to  the  law  of 
nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of  existing  treaties ;  and 
stated  that  some  augmentations  had  been  made  to  our  naval  and 
military  force,  f  An  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  wheat ;  and  two  acts  were  passed,  one  subjecting 
aliens  to  restrictions  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  usucu 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  other  prohibiting  the  circulation 
in  England  of  French  assignats. 

None  of  these  were  acts  of  hostility ;  but,  taken  together,  they 
showed  that  the  English  government  believed  war  to  be  pro- 
bable. M.  Chauvelin,  who  bad  been  accredited  by  Louis  X  VI., 
and  still  resided  in  London,  though  without  fresh  credentials 
from  his  existing  government,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  French  Republic,  whether  France  ought 
to  consider  England  as  a  neutral  or  an  enemy.J  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  after  remarking  that  the  govern- 
ment by  which  M.  Chauvelin  had  been  accredited  had  ceased 
to  exist,  stated  that  England  saw,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Conveh- 
tion,  the  declaration  of  a  design  to  encourage  revolt  in  all  neutral 
countries — that  she  would  never  consent  that  France  should  arro- 
gate the  power  of  annulling,  at  her  pleasure,  solemn  treaties, 


•  Decree  of  the  15th  Dec.  1792. 
f  Ann.  fteg^.  Vol.  xxxir.  p.  l67. 
X  Note  of  27th  Dec.  1792.-- Ann.  Rfg.  Vol.  TiXXv^  p.  lU. 
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guaranteed  by  all'  the  powers  of  Europe— -and  Airtfierf  tlialEng^ 
land,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  she  had  followed  for  more 
than  a  century,  would  never  see  With  indifierenee  that  France 
should  make  herself,  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Lo# 
Countries.* 

The  French  reply  denied  that  the  decrees  were  to  apply^  unless 
in  the  sole  case  of  the  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and  une^- 
quiroeally  expressed,  calling  the  Frendb  nation  to  its  assistance 
and  fraternity ; — that  the  rights  of  nature  authorised  them  to 
open  the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  closed  against  Belgium  by 
treaties  made  by  a  master,  who  sacrificed  the  inviolable  rights  of 
his  subjects  in  order  to  secure  his  own  despotism ; — that  France 
renounced  conquest,  and  that  her  occupation  of  Belgium  should 
continue  only  during  the  war,  and  until  the  Belgians  could  be  iiH 
dependent  and  happy.  If  these  explanations  were  insufficient — 
if  France  were  still  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty  language,  and  hos- 
tile preparations  were  continued  in  the  Elaglish  ports»  she  would 
prepare  for  war.  j 

Lord  Grenville  replied  that  these  explanations  w^re  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  that  to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  war,  because  she 
judged  it  expedient  to  augment  her  forces,  was  a  new  ground  of 
offence,  t  And  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  intimated  to  M.  Chauvelin,  on 
the  24th  of  January  1793,  that  his  functions  being  entirely  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  King  whom  he  represented,  he  must 
leave  the  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  Februaty  following,  France  declared  war  against 
England  on  the  following  grounds : — *  That  the  King  of  £ng- 

<  land  had  persisted  in  giving  proof  of  his  being  ill--dispos«d 
'  towards  the  French  nation,  and  of  his  attachment  to  the  coali- 
'  tion  of  crowned  heads. 

*  That  he  had  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  refused 
'  to  acknowledge  the  ambassador  from  the  French  Republic. 

^  That  he  had  impeded  the  purchase  of  corn  in  England  by 
'  French  citiaens,  or  by  the  agents  of  the  Republie. 

'  That  he  had  prohibited  the  circulation  of  assignats. 

'  That  he  had  suineeted  Frenchmen  in  Esghuid  to  inquisito- 
^  rial  and  vexatious  tonus. 

*  That  he  had  g^vea  protection  and  pecuniary  aid  to*  emigranls. 

<  And,  finally. 


♦  Note  of  SUt  Dec.  1792.— Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  116. 
f  Note  of  the  French  Executive,  Jan.  7,  1793.^1bi<L  p.  119. 
I  Note  of  the  18th  January  1793.— Ibid.  p.  125. 
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*  That  he  had  aug;mented  his  naval  and  military  fdfces/* 

Many  wars  have  been  ftndetiaken  on  motires  as  Inadequate  a^ 
these.  But,  since  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  irt 
1672,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  case  in  which  such  frivolous 
grounds  have  been  assigned. 

The  dominant  faction  in  the  Conventioh  seems  not  merely  to 
have  been  eager  for  war,  but  eager  t6  be  the  first  to  declare  it, 
and  to  have  ^ared  that  a  fbw  weeks*  d^lay  would  produce  the 
declaration  from  England.  For,  even  if  we  had  yielded  to  thd 
terms  which  France  dictated ;  if  we  had  acknowledged  the  Re- 
public \  had  repealed  the  Alien  Pitt ;  had  permitted  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  and  the  circulation  of  assignats ;  had  expelled  the 
emigrants;  had  disarmed  our  fleet,  and  had  consented  to  see 
Savoy  and  Belgium  becottie  departments  of  France — still  out 
treaty  with  Holland  would  have  forced  us  to  defend  her  against 
Invasion.  Even  if  we  had  proceeded  still  further  ih  the  course 
of  submission,  and  had  consented  to  violate  that  treaty,  we  should 
have  beeii  unable,  even  at  that  price,  to  preserve  our  neutrality. 
When  once  it  was  proclaimed  that,  in  the  contest  between  the 
democratic  and  the  monarchial  principle,  all  who  were  not  for 
France  were  against  her,  no  option  was  left  to  us  but  that  of 
active  resistan(;e  or  active  co-operation.  In  fact,  Frahce  no  fnore 
offered  a  real  dption  to  England,  than  Prussia  and  Austria 
offered  an  option  to  France.  Austria  and  Prussia  exacted  from 
France,  and  France  exacted  from  England,  concessions  and  con- 
duct which  the  exacting  party  knew  to  be  impossible,  and  of 
which  the  mere  demand  was  itself  an  act  of  hostility.  We  must 
repeat,  therefore,  our  dissent  from  Mr  Wheaton,  wnen  he  states 
that  England  abandoned  her  system  of  neutrality.  She  can  no 
more  be  said  to  have  abandoned  that  system,  than  a  man  who  is 
knocked  down  by  a  robber  can  be  said  to  have  abandoned  his 
system  of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  interferences  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
against  the  people  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  in 
1820  and  the  two  following  years,  are  so  connected  that  they  may 
be  treated  as  a  single  event.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  when  Spain  in  1808  was  aoanrfoned  by  her  royal 
family,  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  Cortes  elected  by  the  people; 
representing  the  whole  national  will,  and  therefore  armed  with 
the  whole  national  authority.  In  the  exercise  of  their  fufictions, 
they  established  a  constitution  for  the  present  and  future  govern- 
ment of  Spain.     This  constitution,  which  afterwards  oecame 


*  French  Declaration  of  War  against  England  and  Itolland,  February 
1, 1793.— Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  139, 
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notorious  under  tbe  name  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812, 
copied  the  ultra-democratic  models  afforded  by  France  in  the 
early  periods  of  her  Revolution.  The  whole  legislative  power — 
for  the  King  had  only  a  suspensive  veto — and  a  large  portion  of 
the  executive  power,  was  vested  in  the  Cortes,  a  single  assem- 
bly, appointed  by  an  elaborate  process  of  indirect  election, 
reposing  ultimately  on  a  nearly  universal  suffrage*  The  inhabi- 
tants of  each  parish  appointed  a  parochial  delegate,  the  delegates 
of  each  district  a  district  elector,  and  the  electors  of  each  pro- 
vince  a  deputy  for  every  70,000  souls.  The  assembly  thus  con- 
stituted sat  for  three  consecutive  months  every  year,  and  was 
represented  during  the  recess  by  a  permanent  committee.  The 
King  could  not  prorogue  or  dissolve  it ;  but  it  was  elected  for 
only  two  years,  and  no  person  could  sit  twice  consecutively. 
After  thus  providing  for  the  inexperience  of  the  Cortes,  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  be  in  permanent  opposition  to  the 
executive,  by  enacting  that  no  member  should  receive  for  him- 
self, or  solicit  for  any  other  person,  any  employment  under  the 
Crown. 

Such  a  constitution  was  obviously,  we  might  almost  say 
ludicrously,  ill-framed;  but  it  was  less  mischievous  than  the 
despotism  which,  in  less  than  three  hundred  years,  destroyed  the 
morality,  the  knowledge,  the  wealth,  and  even  the  courage  of 
Spain ;  and  left  her  at  length  without  statesmen,  without  admi- 
nistrators, without  officers,  without  soldiers,  without  sailors,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  still  worse,  without  the  consciousness  of  her 
deficiencies,  and  apparently  without  the  power  of  understanding 
them  when  pointed  out. 

The  constitutional  government  provided  ill  against  a  counter- 
revolution. Their  mismanagement,  indeed,  had  been  so  deplo- 
rable, that  probably  no  precautions  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  Ferdinand's  return  from  France  in 
1814,  he  abolished  the  constitution,  dispersed  the  Cortes,  re- 
sumed absolute  power,  and  employed  it  in  the  persecution  of  all 
who  had  endeavoured  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Spain. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  however,  it  is  seldom  that,  in 
her  contests  with  despotism,  democracy  is  permanently  worsted : 
the  fire  still  lives  in  tne  ashes.  Less  than  six  years  afterwards, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1820,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  south  of  Spain,  extended 
itself  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  March  was  triumphant  in  Madrid.  By  a  decree  dated  the 
7th  of  March,  Ferdinand  declared  that  the  general  will  of  the 
nation  having  been  pronounced,  he  had  resolved  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  and  directed  its  immediate  promulgation. 
A  constitutional  Cort^  -mblcd;  tbt?  chiefs  of  tl  e  liberal 
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party  were  called,  from  exile  and  from  dungeons,  to  direct  the 
administration ;  and  in  less  than  three  months,  Spain,  from  a 
despotism,  became  almost  a  republic. 

This  was  the  first  interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  first  popular  insurrec- 
tion against  an  established  government  which  had  occurred  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Such  events  have  since  become  familiar 
to  us;  we  are  able  to  estimate  their  relative  importance,  and  to 
foresee  their  progress,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  results. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those  who,  from  surrounding  countries, 
watched  the  Spanish  Kevolution,  were  unassisted  by  experience. 
Surprise,,  admiration,  va^e  fears,  and  hopes  still  more  vague, 
were  the  feelings  which  it  excited. 

There  was  no  country  more  ready  for  these  impressions  than 
Naples.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  time  at 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  for'  most  European  nations- 
whether  they  should  advance  in  civilization,  remain  stationary, 
or  even  recede — Naples  became  a  province  of  Spain.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  she  languished  under  Spanish  misgovernment ; 
and  when  at  length  she  obtained  a  separate  sovereign,  it  was  still 
a  Bourbon,  whose  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  selfish  carelessness 
left  her  under  the  yoke  and  the  whip  of  subordinate  oppressors. 
The  rashness  with  which  the  ruling  family  rushed  into  war  with 
the  French  Directory ;  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled 
from  the  danger  which  they  had  provoked ;  the  cruelties  which 
deformed  their  first  return,  and  the  cowardice  of  their  second 
flight — had  rendered  them  odious  as  well  as  contemptible.  When 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  recalled  him  to  the  Neapolitan  throne, 
Ferdinand  promised  a  constitution  *  under  which  the  people 
^  would  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  monarch  only  the  depositary 
*  of  the  laws.'  This  proclamation  is  dated  the  1st  of  March  1815. 
On  the  12th  of  June  following,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  admit  no  changes  in  his  dominions 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  Austria  governed  her 
Italian  provinces.* 

Of  these  two  irreconcilable  engagements,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  he  preferred  the  latter.  His  conduct  towards 
Sicily  had  been  still  more  atrocious.  He  destroyed  an  existing 
constitution  which  had  been  framed  with  his  assent,  and  had 
been  for  years  working  with  his  participation.  -It  was  natural 
that  a  people,  thus  injured  and  deceived,  should  endeavour  to 
extort  irom  the  fears  of  their  sovereign^  what  they  had  vainly 


See  the  documents — Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  ^3. 
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expected  hom  h\s  sense  pf  l^ooour  or  of  faith ;  und  the  facility 
with  wbichf  both  in  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  a  constitution  was  sub* 
stituted  for  a  despotism,  shows  th^t  ^he  change  was  the  work,  not 
of  a  p^rty,  but  of  a  nation*  Qn  the  2d  of  July  1820,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  at  Nola  raised  the  ^ry  pf '  Pod,  the  King*,  and  a 
Const! tutjqn  I'  And  by  a  proclamation,  i^suedf  on  the  6th,  the 
King  declared  that  the  general  wish  of  the  kingdom  for  a  consti- 
tutional &;overnQient  having  manifested  itself,  he  copsented  to  it 
of  his  fi^lT  and  entire  will,  and  promised  to  publish  the  basis  in 
eight  days.  H^  was  informed,  however,  tWt  the  constitution 
demanded  by  the  people  was  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  the 
nest  day  a  prpclamation  issued,  by  which  th^  King  declared  that 
he  had  appointed  his  son  Francis  vicar-geperal  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  hi^  son  had  arranged  the  b^sis  pf  the  constitution  on  the 
Spanish  miodel;  and  that  he,  the  Kingt  confirmed  the  act.  In 
Ipss  than  three  monthss  the  fir^t  parliament  of  the  Neapolitan 
nation  had  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Sicily  adopted  the  Spanish 
constitution  as  readily,  or  rather  as  eagerly,  as  those  of  Naples. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  of  Trapani  and 
Messina,  which  adhered  to  the  union  with  Naples,  the  Sicilians 
declared  themselves  a  separate  independent  nation,  and  estab- 
lished their  aeat  of  government  at  Palermo. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  revolutionary  party  allows  to  others  the 
right  of  self  goverBment  which  it  claims  for  itself.  The  govern* 
n^ept  of  I^alermo  endeavoured  by  military  force  to  compel  Tra- 
pani and  Messina  to  become  a  pai*t  of  the  independent  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  Sicily ;  and  the  government  of  Naples  used 
the  same  means  to  compe|  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of  the  independent 
monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Neapolitan  aggression  was 
the  successful  one;  and  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodsbed  and 
mqney,  and  spme  h^d  faith,  and  the  waste  of  the  best  troops  of 
Naples  as  a  garrisp^,  the  separate  independence  of  Sicily  wa^, 
fpr  a  time  at  le^t)  suppressed. 

But  a  storm  was  rising  in  the  north,  which  threatened  a  speedy 
^4  violent  end  to  the  new  liberties  of  the  south.  In  1815,  the 
sovereigns  o|  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  made  the  cele- 
hrated  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance — a  treaty  by  which,  after 
i[ecognv»ing  the  important  and  neglected  truth,  that  the  prb- 
f  iples  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  justices,  charity,  and  peace, 
pught  to  goyenpi  the  relations  of  governments  as  well  as  those  q£ 
individuals,  the  relations  of  public  as  well  as  those  of  private  life, 
the  three  Princes  declared  that  they  would  consider  themselves 
as  fellow-countrymen  and  brothers,  and  rive  to  one  another,  on 
every  occasion,  assistance  and  succour,     f'rance  was  not  invited 
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to  join  Id  tbis  alliance.  England  was  invited,  and  refused.  In 
1818,  however,  at  the  CongressofAix-la-Chapelle,  a  declaration 
was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  whioh,  without  ex- 
pressly alluding  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  afipears  to  recognise  its 
principles.  The  declaration  affirms,  in  substance,  that  the  inti- 
mate union  existing  between  the  five  powers  is  a  sacred  pledge 
for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  that  the  object  of  that 
union  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  of  the  stipulations  by 
which  it  bss  been  consolidated,  and  generally  the  repose  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  means,  a  strict  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  liiw  of  tuitions,  {droii  4ea  gens) — principles  on  which  the  in- 
dependence of  each  nation,  and  the  stability  of  the  community  of 
nations  {psBodation  ^enirak)  depend.* 

The  language,  both  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  Declaration,  is 
Rlodiously  vague ;  but  it  was  now  thought  necessary  to  give  to 
it  some  precision.  A  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia  took  place  at  Troppau,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Laybach.  The  papers  issued  by  that  Congress  show 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  parties  to  the  dedara* 
tion  of  1818,  was  meant  by  the  words  ^  peace'  and  *  repose ;' 
what  were  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  which  were  to  be 
fttrictly  observchd ;  and  what  were  the  mutual  assistance  and  suc- 
cour to  which  the  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance  were  pledged. 
The  Diooarchs  declare  thatr  they  are  bound  by  sacred  engafi^e- 
ments  |o  ei^ercise  their  incontestable  right  of  coercing  a  nation 
which,  by  revolting  against  its  sovereign,  has  assumed  an  atti- 
tude hostiW  to  all  legitimate  authority.f  They  declare  that  their 
objects  ate  the  inviolability  of  all  established  rights,  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  legitipiate  governments,  the  tranquillity  of  states,  the 
rights  of  thrones,  and  the  repose  of  the  world,  t  They  declare 
tibat  ebangea  in  the  laws  or  in  the  admioistration  of  States,  what- 
ever be  their  appareat  utility,  or  oven  necessity,  ought  to  spring 
from  no  source  but  the  free-will,  the  considerate  and  wise  impulse 
of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  power,  and  whom  he  has  made 
xesponsible  to  himself.  Every  thing  else  leads  to  revolutions  and 
to  mischiefii,  far  worse  than  those  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
remedy.  Pefietrated  by  these  internal  truths,  they  proclaim  them 
firaakly  and  vigorously  j  and>  while  they  veipect  the  rights  of 


*  Declaratiofi  of  the  Five  Powers,  15th  November  1818. — State 

Trs,  1818,  1819,  p.  1& 
Circular,  8th  December  1820.— Ibid.  1820,  1821,  p.  1150. 
Aastdan  Dedaiatiaa,  13th  Febnury  ia»l.— lUd.  p.  1181. 
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legitimate  power,  tbey  reg^ard  aa  null,  and  as  disavowed  by  the 
national  law  {droit  public)  of  Europe,  all  reforms  effected  by 
revolt  and  force.* 

None  of  these  papers  were  signed  by  the  French  minister, 
though  subsequent  events  showed  that  his  government  approved 
of  their  contents. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  England,  though  she  had  been 
seduced  into  becoming  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  1818,  pro- 
tested against  this  interpretation  of  that  engagement,  against  this 
theory  of  international  law,  and  against  the  conduct  which  they 
were  supposed  to  justify. 

The  British  government  denied  that  any  general  right  of  in- 
terference against  revolutionary  movements  in  independent  states 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  could  be  made  prospec- 
tively the  basis  of  an  alliance.  Admitting  the  right  of  a  state  to 
interfere  where  its  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests 
were  seriously  endane^ered  by  the  internal  transactions  of  another 
state,  they  declared  this  right  to  be  an  exception  to  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  greatest  value ;  to  be  capable  of  arising  only  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  special  case ;  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated  thereby ;  and 
to  be  insusceptible  of  being  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  states,  or  into  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  law  of  nations,  t 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  quickly  told.  The  King  of  Naples 
was.  summoned  to  Lay  bach,  and  found  the  monarchs  resolved  to 
exact  the  pure  unqualified  submission  of  the  Neapolitan  people 
to  his  absolute  authority,  and  the  garrisoning  the  country  by 
Austrian  troops.  These  terms  were  refused  by  Naples.  About 
the  beginning  of  March  1821,  fifty  thousand  Austrians  entered 
the  country,  the  constitutional  army  disbanded  on  their  approach, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  Ferdinand  was  again  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the  principal  members  of  the  comtitu- 
tional  government  were  exiles,  or  enduring  the  rigours  of  despotic 
imprisonment. 

During  the  few  weeks  employed  by  the  Austrian  army  in  re- 
establishing absolute  government  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  consti- 
tutional revolution  broke  out  and  was  suppressed  in  the  conti- 
nental dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  the  lOth  of  March 
1821,  the  Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  Alexandria. 
On  the  13th,  the  King,  Victor  Emanuel,  abdicated,  leaving  the 


•    Circular  of  the  12th  May  1821 — State   Papers,    1880,    1821, 
p.  1201. 

t  British  Circular,  19th  January  1821.— Ibid.  1820,  1821,  p.  llgO. 
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crown  to  descend  to  his  brother  Charles  Felix ;  but  nominating 
the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Carignano,  regent*  On  the 
same  day  the  prince  announced  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
constitution;  and  on  the  15th  swore  to  observe  it.  On  the 
21st5  however,  he  fled  to  Novara,  the  headquarters  of  a  small 
body  of  troops  who  refused  their  assent  to  the  change.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Piedmont ;  and  on  the 
30th,  just  a  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  were 
masters  of  Turin.  The  only  results  of  this  rash  movement  were 
the  substitution  of  Charles  Felix  as  King  for  Victor  Emanuel, 
the  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile  of  many  of  the  best  Pied* 
montese,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  twelve  thousand 
Austrian  troops. 

But  though  the  Holy  Alliance  interposed  rapidly  and  effec- 
tually to  crush  constitutional  government  in  Italy,'  for  a  long 
time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  people  of  Spain  would  be  allowed 
to  frame  their  own  institutions.  Russia,  indeed,  in  her  charac- 
teristic hatred  of  liberty,  and  contempt  or  ignorance  of  interna- 
tional morality  and  of  international  law,  had  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  Spanish  revolution  as  a  crime, 
{attentat;)  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  the  declaration  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  was  the  prevention  of  revolutions,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  constitutional  changes  not  proceeding  from 
the  free-will  of  the  sovereign;  and  to  propose  that  the  five 
powers,  parties  to  that  engagement,  should  require  from  the 
Spanish  Cortes  an  immediate  submission  to  their  king.*  But 
England  denied  the  premises,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion. She  denied  that  the  alliance  between  the  five  powers  was 
intended  as  a  union  for  the  government  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  She 
denied  that  the  Spanish  revolution  menaced  other  states  with  the 
direct  and  imminent  danger  which  alone  justifies  external  inter- 
ference ;  and  she  protested  against  a  conference  charged  with  the 
commission  of  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  f  The  pro- 
posal made  by  Russia  was  not  accepted  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  representation  made  by  the  ministers  of  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  7th  of  July  1822,  to  the  Spanish  Exe- 


*  See  the  Answer  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  the  Chev.  Zea  Bermudez, 

?fL^P!!!L  1820 ;    Memoir,    of  the    1?  April  1820_State  Papers, 
2  May,  30      *^  ^     ' 

1819,  1820,  p.  941—943. 

f  Minute  of  May  1820,  communicated  to  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
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cutive,  as  to  the  importaTice  of  providing  for  the  personal  safety 
oiF  the  royal  family,*  we  are  not  aware  of  any  concerted  demon- 
stration against  the  Spanish  eonstitutioOy  until  the  sovereigns  or 
ministers  of  the  five  great  monarobies  met  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona  in  the  autumn  of  lb22. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  not  the  motive  of  that  congress; 
and  it  appears  probable  that,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  for* 
ward  by  France,  they  would  have  remained  unnotioed.  In  fact, 
experience  had  calmed  the  alarms  excited  in  thi3  absolute  tnon- 
archies  by  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The  physical 
power  of  Spain  to  disturb  her  neighbours  was  absolutely  null; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  her  example  was  not  to  seduce,  but  to 
warn.  The  army  unpaid  and  unclothed;  the  clergy  starving ;. 
the  revenue  partly  uncollected,  and  partly  taken  in  kind  ;  Uie 
Cortes  at  war  with  every  successive  set  of  ministers,  and  most  of 
the  large  towns  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Cortes ;  the  Ame- 
rican provinces  lost ;  one  great  and  spreading  civil  war  in  the 
north  ;  and  twenty  unconnected  ones  m  the  south  and  east ; — 
such  were  the  results  exhibited  by  two  years  and  a  halt*  of 
popular  rule. 

The  early  prognostic  of  the  British  government,  *  that  there 

*  is  no  portion  of  Europe,  of  equal  magnitude,  in  which  a  revolu- 

*  tion  could  have  happened  less  likely  to  menace  other  states,' f 
was  completely  justified.  Though  the  disapprobation  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  unabated,  their  fears  were  at  an  end  ;  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  incur  expense  and  danger  without  an  object. 
And  though  Russia  was  eager  for  a  pretext  to  reappear  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  her  distance  rendered  her  incapable  of  acting 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  intermediate  powers. 

But  France  was  influenced  by  motives  totally  different  froas 
those  which  affected  the  Holy  Alliance.  For  tl>e  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of  her  palii*y  had  been  to 
procure  the  subservience  of  Spain.  For  thb  purpose,  in  the  first 
partition  treaty,  she  required  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Spain  to  be  ceded  to  her.  For  this  purpose  Louis  XiV. 
wasted  the  blood  and  the  treasure,  and  even  risked  the  indepen- 
deace  of  Fiance,  in  order  to  place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throiie  of 
Spain ;  and  few  French  statesmen  have  denied  that  the  object 
was  worth  the  vast  sacrifices  by  which  it  was  attained.  For  tbte 
purpose  he  forced  his  gra^dsoui  while  scarcely  yet  firmly  seated 
on  that  throne,  to  abolish  the  established  law  of  inheritance 


»  Stale  Papers,  1821,  18S8,  p.  895. 
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in  Ifis  pew  dominion?;  to  violate  the  wil)  of  Cbar1«9  I(.f  ap(i. 
tHus  lo  de3troy  the  only  titles  which  gave  him  a  pretence  to 
the  crown ;  and  to  substitute  the  Salic  kw,  in  order  that  Spain 
might  be  under  a  Bourbon  a9  long  as  a  male  Bourbon  line 
should  exist.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
was  substituted  in  Frs^nce  for  that  of  the  BourbonSy  >^apoleon 
ran  yet  piore  frightful  risks,  and  made  still  more  destructive 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  effect  a  similar  substitution  in  Spain. 

But  the  only  means  by  which  France  can  obtain  or  preserve 
an  ascendency  in  Spain,  is  by  subjugating  the  mind  of  the  Mo-  • 
narch,  and  throu^^h  him,  or  through  his  favourites,  controlling 
the  government.  The  antipathy  between  Spaniards  and  French- 
men— perhaps  the  two  populations  in  Europe  most  opposed  in 
character  to  one  another — and  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which, 
the  weaker  nation  looks  on  her  fierce  and  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bour, indispose  Spain  towards  France  whenever  the  will  ot  the 
Spanish  people  can  operate.  The  only  government,  thereforci 
wnich  France  will  voluntarily  tolerate  in  Spain,  is  that  of  an 
absolute  Monarch — her  own  blind  but  irresistible  instrument. 
In  her  wildest  democratic  madness,  while  surrounding  herself 
with  affiliated  republics,  she  never  attempted  to  revolutionize 
Spain*  The  traditional  policy  was  obeyed  even  by  the  Con- 
vention i^nd  the  Directory.  Still  impelled  by  these  motives, 
France  appears  to  have  resolved  from  the  beginning  to  strangle 
the  liberty  of  Spain.   ^  The  Revolution,'  says  M.  Chateaubriand, 

*  had  made  Spain  English.     Under  her  new  institutions^  and 

*  the  influence  acquired  by   Great  Britain  during  the  war  of 

*  independence!  it  became  clear  that  our  enemies  would  predomi- 

*  nate  in  the  counci^^  of  Madrid ;  and  then  change  would  follow 
<  change  till  a  corrupt  leg^islature,  or  the  weakness  of  a  prince, 

*  occasioned  4  disastrous  alteration  in  the  law  of  the  royal  suc- 

*  cession.     Not  merely  the  family  interest  of  the  Bourbons*,  but 

*  the  safety  of  France,  depends  on  perpetuating  the  Salic  law  in 

*  Madrid.     I^  that  law  in  danger?    Then  let  France  and  Spain 

*  become  republics,  or  piepare  instantly  to  conquer  Spain  and 

*  unite  her  to  France.'  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  France,  just 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  Allied  armies,  did  not  feel  ^ 
atroqg  enough  to  act  openly.  We  know,  however^  from  the  con- 
cession of  one  of  her  Ministers,  that  *  every  thing  that  could  be 
^-done  against  the  oonstitutioaal  system  waa  done.  It  was  diffi- 
^  cult  to  supply  the  extravagant  demands  for  men  and  money 


*  Ccaidfrit  de  Verone,  VoL  i.  p.  363. 
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^  made  by  the  leaders  of  bands ;  but  assistance  was  gtven  to  them, 
^  and  insurrection  was  stirred  up  wherever  it  was  possible/  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  a  large  body  of  French  troops  was 
stationed  along  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  motive  assigned  was 
the  exclusion  of  a  contagious  disorder  then  prevailing  in  Cata- 
lonia and  Aragon.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  disorder  had 
ceased ;  yet  the  military  cordon  was  not  only  maintained,  but 
increased,  until  it  swelled  to  a  formidable  army.  Spain  eom« 
plained ;  but  the  answer,  as  contained  in  the  speech  or  the  King 
on    the   opening   of  the   session  of  the  4th  June  182*2,  was, 

*  that  the  season  required  the  continuance  of  the  precautions 
^  which  had  kept  the  contagion  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
^  that   malevolence  alone  could  discover  in  such   measures   a 

*  pretext  for  misrepresenting  his  intentions.'     With  this  assu« 
.ranee  Spain  seems  to  have  been  satisfied. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  mask  was  to  be  thrown  off. 
As  it  appeared  clear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  would  take  no  active 
measures,  France  found  that  she  must  either  herself  attack 
Spain,  or  suffer  her  to  remain  constitutional.  It  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  she  had  stirred  up  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  that  France  should  be  forced  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  her  frontier  from  being  occasionally  crossed  by  parties 
in  flight  or  pursuit,  and  that  these  precautions  should  be  expen- 
sive and  sometimes  ineffectual — that  French  criminals  should 
take  refuge  in  Spain — that  the  Spanish  press  should  attack  the 
French  government — and  that  the  commerce  between  the  south 
of  France  and  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat  of  war,  should 
fall  off.  On  these  grounds  France  maintained  that  she  had  a 
special  right  of  war  against  Spain,  independent  of  the  general 
right  of  monarchies  to  put  down  revolutions. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1822,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
representing  France  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  required  the 
Ministers  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to  state  what 
would  be  their  conduct  if  France  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain.  Three  probable  occasions  of  war  were  mentioned ; — 1. 
An  invasion  of  the  French  soil  by  Spanish  troops,  or  an  ofiicial 
invitation  by  the  Spanish  government  of  the  subjects  of  France 
to  rebellion.  2.  Tne  formal  deposition  of  Ferdinand,  or  legal 
proceedings  against  him,  or  against  any  of  the  members  of  his 


*  The  public  Reporters  were  excluded  from  the  sitting  of  Deputies  on 
the  8th  February  1823,  at  which  the  speech,  of  which  this  is  an  extract, 
was  delivered.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  private  reporters  proves, 
that  a  statement  to  this  effect  was  made  by  M.  de  Villdle. 
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family.  3.  A  formal  act  of  the  government  affecting  the  succes- 
»ion  to  the  crown,  or,  in  other  words,  the  abolition  of  the  Salic 
law.* 

Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  answered  that  they  would  make 
common  cause  with  France ;  England,  that  she  was  not  aware 
what  cause  of  complaint  France  might  have,  and  that  she  could 
not  answer  hypothetical  questions.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia, 
howeyer,  desired  to  see  a  French  army  master  of  Spain,  and 
France  herself  wished  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  war.   *  At  the  end 

*  of  the  year,'  said  M.  de  Yiilele  to  M.de  Chateaubriand,  ^  I  might 

*  have  a  surplus  of  twenty-five  millions  ;  why  do  these  wretclied 

*  foreign  affairs  come  to  disturb  our  prosperity  ?'f  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  by  the  four  powers — England  standing  aloof — 
that  each  should  address  a  Note  to  its  Minister  at  Madrid,  stating 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  continue  on  friendly  terras  with 
Spain.  Each  Note  denounced  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  as 
destructive  to  that  country,  and  dangerous  to  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sian Note  stated  the  precise  source  of  evil  to  be,  ^  that  the  will  of 

*  the  King,  the  only  authentic  organ  of  communication  between 

*  Spain  and  the  other  European  powers,  was  chained ; '  and 
required   ^  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  position  enabling  him 

*  to  remove  these  sources  of  complaint  and  anxiety.*  {  The 
Prussian  Note  required  that  the  King  should  be  restored  to  entire 
liberty  of  action,  and  enabled  to  give  to  Spain  such  institutions 
as  she  really  wanted,  and  might  lawfully  desire — {ies  institU'- 
tions  que  demandent  ses  besoins  et  ses  vcmx  legitimes,)  §  The 
Austrian  Note  required  that  the  King  should  be  restored  to 
liberty — not  mere  personal  liberty,  but  the  liberty  without 
which  a  sovereign  cannot  answer  to  his  high  vocation  ;  a  liberty 
which  will  enable  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
people,  and  to  substitute,  for  a  mode  of  government  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  impracticable,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  may  be  combined  with  the  real  in- 
terests and  lawful  desires  of  all  classes  among  his  subjects.  |, 
I'he  French  Note  was  more  ambiguous.  It  declared  that  France 
united  with  her  allies  in  the  firm  determination  to  repress  revo- 
lutionary principles  and  revolutionary  movements ;  that  she 
would  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  in  promoting  the  hap- 


•  Chateaubriand,  Congris  de  Verone^  Vol.  1.  p.  113. 
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pineM  and  profiperily  of  Spain ;  but  that  her  Minister  would  be 
recalled,  and  still  more  efficacious  measures  taken,  if  she  lost 
the  hope  of  seeing  in  Spain  the  amelioration  which  the  love  of 
Spaniards  for  their  King  entitled  her  to  expect.  A  supplemental 
explanatory  despatch  stated  this  amelioration  to  be,  that  Ferdinand 
should  be  in  a  position  by  himself,  and  of  his  own  propet  autho- 
rity, to  modify  the  existing  constitution.* 

The  Notes  were  received  at  Madrid  early  in  January  182S. 
The  Spanish  answer  to  those  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
declared  nakedly  the  determination  of  Spain  to  adhere  to  the 
constitution  of  ISTi.f  The  Ministers  of  those  courts  immedi- 
ately left  Madrid.  The  answer  given  to  France  was,  that  all  the 
assistance  which  Spain  desired  from  France  was  negative ;  that 
she  should  be  satisfied  if  France  would  merely  abstain  from  active 
injury;  and  that  she  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  constitution 
of  18 12,  and  determined  never  to  acknowledge,  in  any  power,  the 
right  of  interfering  in  her  affairs.  %  The  French  Minister  then 
quitted  Madrid.  On  the  28th  of  January  1823,  the  French 
Chambers  met.  The  King's  speech  stated  that  100,000  French- 
men, commanded  by  a  French  Prince,  were  ready  to  toarch', 
invoking  the  Ood  of  St  Louis,  to  preserve  the  Spanish  throne  to 
a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  save  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin, 
and  reconcile  her  to  Europe ;  but  that  the  war  would  be  averted 
if  Ferdinand  VII.  were  free  to  give  to  his  people  institutions 
which  they  could  bold  only  from  him,  and  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  anxiety  of  France.  ^  I  have  consulted,'  said  the 
King,  *  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of 

*  France.     We  are  all  Frenchmen;  we  shall  always  be  agreed 

•  when  such  interests  are  to  be  defended.' 

England  offered  a  mediation  which  was  refused  by  both  par- 
ties. Spain,  torn  by  civil  war,  and  no  longer  supported  by  Eng- 
land, fell  almost  without  resistance,  and  Ferdinand  was  restored 
to  the  free  agency  *  without  which  a  sovereigfn  cannot  answer  to 
<  his  high  vocation.'  It  was  a  just  retribution  to  France,  that 
the  only  institution  which  he  gave  to  his  people  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  SaKc  law,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  succession — one  of  the  three  contingencies  to  avert 
which  France  had  destroyed  the  constitution. 

On  considering  tbe  events  of  which  we  have  given  this  very 
imperfect  outline,  we  think  that  the  doctrines  now  prevalent  in 


*  State  Papers,  1821,  1822,  p.  926.  f  ^*>Jd.  p.  93S. 

X  Ibid.  1822,  1823,  p.  759. 
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Europe,  as  to  the  riebt  of  one  country  to  Interfere  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects  of  another^  may  be  stated  thns. 

It  does  not  appear  th^t  interference  fpr  the  mere  purpose  of 

! preventing  the  oppression  of  Subjects  by  their  Prince,  is  now  helcl 
awfttl  by  any  nation.  No  country  interfered  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand,  on  his  return-  from  France  in 
1814*  And  yet  the  Allies,  who  had  given  to  him  the  means  of 
being  mischievous,  had  the  power,  for  they  ^ere  then  the  dicta- 
tors of  Europe,  and,  if  the  Law  of  Nations  sanctioned  it,  seemed 
liable  to  the  duty  of  restraining  him  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  not  the  will.  Encrland,  at  least,  could  not 
have  seen  with  indifference  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death,  of  those  who  for 
years  had  fought  by  her  side.  The  powers  who  gave  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  to  Hunsia,  Piedmont  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Italian  Bourbons,  bare  not  interfered 
to  check  the  misgovernment  of  those  countries.  -  According  to 
me  tern  international  law,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  a 
nation  has  any  rights  against  its  sovereign;  and  certain  that,  if  it 
have  any,  they  are  rights  which  no  third  party  is  justified  in 
vopporting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  that  toe  rights  of  a  sovereign  against  his 
anbjects  are  whatever  he  may  think  fit  to  claim.  We  have 
already  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mani- 
festo of  the  4th  of  August  1792,  which  denies  that  a  King  can 
be  deprived,  or  voluntarily  divest  himself,  of  any  portio'n  of  hb 
tttpreme,  never-ceasing,  and  indivisible  authority ;  and  the  same 
sentiment^  though  seldom  so  nakedly  expressed,  is  stated  or 
implied  in  all  the  state  papers  of  these  three  monarchies.  They 
further  assert  that,  by  international  law,  all  third  parties  are  jus- 
tified in  ittlerfering  to  enable  a  sovereign  to  retain  or  recover  his 
authority.  Whether  they  should  or  should  not  actually  inter- 
lere,  they  have  considered  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be  governed* 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  abandoned,  or  doubted,  or  even  limited 
the  right 

England  admits  the  validity  of  every  established  government, 
whetl^r  depending  on  usage,  on  popular  revolt,  or  on  royal  usur- 
patiom  Subject  to  the  universal  exception,  that  every  state  has 
A  right  to  protect  itself  against  great  mischief,  or  even  imminent 
danger,  arising  out  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  another,  she  denies 
that  international  law  allows  one  state  forcibly  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another,  on  any  pretext  or  to  any  extent  what- 
ever.   She  denies  that  third  parties  ctfn  lawfully  interfere  to 
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was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Architectural  monuipeDts 
have  fared  still  worse.  As  they  could  not  be  carried  away,  they 
have  been  destroyed.  The  blowing-up  of  the  Kremlin,  by  France ; 
the  burning  of  the  Senate- House  at  Washingtoq,  by  England; 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  by  Prussia — an  att^empt 
defeated  by  ^n  appeal  npt  to  the  laws  of  war,  but  to  the  ponven- 
tion  of  P^ris^-«re  instances  of  wanton  destruction  which  must 
occur  to  every  reader. 

Mr  Whe^ton  thinks  that  the  usages  of  war,  as  distinguished 
from  its  Uws,  have  been  sensibly  softened.    It  is  difficult  to  sup- 

Eose  that  even  armies  have  not  shared  the  improvement  m 
umanity  and  gentleness,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  as  compared  with  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  evidence.  Some  of  the  worst  exhibitions  of  military  ferocity 
have  occurred  within  our  own  memory.  Such  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  he  invaded  France  iq 
1792.  ^  The  national  guards,'  said  this  monstrous  document, 
'  who  shall  fifl^bt  against  the  allied  troops,  and  shall  be  taken  in 

*  arms,  shall  be  punished  as  rebels  ^nd  disturbers  of  the  public 
'  peace.  And  their  imperial  and  royal  Majesties  declare,  on 
'  their  faith  and  word  as  Emperor  and  King,  that  if  the  royal 

*  family  of  France  be  not  immediately  set  at  liberty,  they  will 

*  inflict  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-memorable  avenging  pMuish- 
'  ments,  by  jS^ving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution, 
<  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction.'*  Fortunately  for  his 
reputation  as  a  man,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  unable  to 
execute  his  threats ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  public 
opinion  when  such  threats  could  be  uttered  ? 

Such,  again,  was  the  decree  made  by  the  French  legislature, 
of  the  7th  Prairial,  An.  2,  (26th  May  1794,)  forbidding  their 
troops  to  give  quarter  to  Englishmen  pr  Hanoverians.  And  this 
decree  was  acted  on.  *  How  many  prisoners,'  said  Barrere,  in 
his  official  statement  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus ; — *  how 
'  many  prisoners  do  you  suppose  we  have  made  ?  How  do  you 
'  think  that  the  army  of  the  Sambre  has  executed  your  decree 
'  against  the  perfidious  English  ?     The  result  of  this  great  day 

*  is  one  single  prisoner. — (Loud  applause.')* 

Such  was  the  decree  of  the  French  government  in  January 
1798,  condemning  to  death  all  neutnd  sailors  found  on  board 
English  ships. 


♦  Anniial  Register,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  «30,  281. 

t  Momteor,  10  Mettidor,  An.  2,  (SOth  June  170f.) 
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Sucl?  wi^9,  in  1799,  the  execution  by  a  French  army,  after  9, 
long^  consultation,  of  four  tbous^n4  Arnauts  and  Albanians,  vfliOf 
wb^n  Jaffa  was  taken  by  assault,  bad  surrendered  on  an  express 
prpmise  of  safety.  Bourrienne,  who  >ras  present  at  the  difierent 
councils  of  war  where  tb^  fate  of  the  prisoner^  was  the  subjeqt 
of  four  days'  deliberation,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  mojiives  for 
their  massacre  w^,  the  discontent  of  tne  troops  ^  at  seeing  their 
^  provisions  shared  by  enemies  who  bad  been  withdrawn  from 
^  their  just  vengeance,  fincq  the  I^ws  of  war  had  pronounced 
^  sentence  of  death  on  the  gariison  of  JaQiEu'*  Their  crime  was 
a  resistance  of  two  days. 

A  less  revolting,  but  still  more  cruel  exercise  of  military  pow^r^ 
was  the  refusal  of  France,  ip  the  war  which  followed  toe  peace 
of  Amiens,  to  exchange  prisoners  with  England ;  a  rc^fusal  which 
condemned  tens  of  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  each  country  tp 
misery  and  disease,  without  any  motive  except  the  infliction  of 
suffenng.  |f  wp  come  down  tp  oi^r  own  iiqmediate  times,  and 
look  at  the  two  principal  wars  of  the  last  ten  years,  can  it  b<e 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  Aifghanistan,  or 
that  of  the  French  ip  4^8»^n^'  shows  a  perceptible  mitigation  qf 
military  violence?  We  fear  that  the  present  state  of  th^  |aw9 
and  usaees  of  war  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  last  two  bundf^^ 
years,  though  they  have  don^  n^uch  to  alter,  have  done  little  fp 
improve  international  law. 

We  feel  bound  to  express  a  still  stronger  dissent  to  Mr 
Whcaton's  statement,  that,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
right  of  maritime  search  has  been  confined  to  times  of  war.  Tbe 
truth  is,  that  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia  that  pg^t  has  beeu 
extended  to  times  of  peace,  though  with  different  motives  and  op 
different  grounds. 

Subject  to  the  general  rule  that  public  vessels  are  i^ot  to  be 
interfered  with,  every  commissioned  vessel  ha§  a  right,  during 
war,  to  search  every  other  vessel  whatever.  She  enjoys  tha? 
right  by  the  law  which  entitles  her  to  seize,  at  ^ea,  enemies'  pro^ 
perty  and  contraband  of  war,  and  she  enforces  it  in  foreign  ves- 
sels as  foreign  vessels.  This  right,  of  course,  ceases  with  its 
cause.  A  ship  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  its  country,  and  no 
one  is  justified  in  knowingly  entering  a  foreign  territpry  without 
permission.  On  land,  this  rule  is  in  general  easily  maintained; 
for  th^' frontiers  of  roost  countries  are  marked  9^A  well  knoy^n. 
But  the  only  sign  of  a  ship's  nationality  is  her  flag ;  and  i^he 


*  Bourrienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  9$3. 
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<^aa  assume  any  given  flag,  and  change  it  at  her  pleasure.  If, 
therefore,  the  mere  assumption  of  a  flag  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  her  right  to  use  it,  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  becomes 
practically  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction.  She  has  only  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  some  country  whose  cruizers  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  seas  in  which  she  is  sailing,  and  all  inquiry  is  at  an  end. 
It  follows,  that  if  any  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  high 
seas,  it  must  either  be  exercised  over  all  vessels  without  reference 
to  their  nationality,  or  it  must  carry  with  it  the  right  to  ascer- 
tain their  nationality.  Until  the  present  century,  the  only  crime 
of  which  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  could  be  guilty  was  piracy ; 
and,  by  the  international  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  pirates  have 
no  national  rights.  They  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and  may  be  hunted  down  by  any  force,  and  tried  and 
punished  by  any  tribunal,  whatever  be  the  nation  which  they 
disgrace.  Until  the  present  century,  therefore,  it  never  could  be 
necessary,  in  time  of  peace,  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  ves- 
sel on  the  high  seas.  Unless  she  were  a  pirate,  she  could  not  be 
interfered  with.  If  she  were  a  pirate,  no  flag  could  protect  her. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  remark,  that  the  right  to  board  a  ves- 
sel on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  ascertain  her  nationality,  was 
never  exercised  until  it  was  claimed  by  Britain  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war.  It  was  never  exercised  before,  because  it 
was  never  wanted  before;  because,  in  fact,  it  never  could  be 
used  before. 

But,  in  1807,  the  United  States  of  America  declared  the  mari- 
time slave  trade  to  be  a  crime ;  and  their  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  every  Christian  nation ;  and  every  Christian  nation  has 
solemnly  engaged  to  use  the  utmost  exertions  to  put  it  down. 
The  British  government  held  that  this  reprobation  of  slave- 
trading  by  the  whole  civilized  world  assimilated  it  to  piracy,  and 
entitled  every  nation  to  seize  and  punish  slave-traders,  to  what- 
ever country  they  might  belong.  Had  this  been  acquiesced  in, 
the  nationality  of  a  vessel  would  have  remained  unimportant; 
she  could  be  seized  only  for  piracy  or  slave-trading,  and  against 
neither  of  these  imputations  could  her  flag  have  been  a  defence. 
The  English  Courts  of  Admiralty  defeated  this  attempt.  They 
decreed  the  restitution  of  foreign  slave-traders,  and  established 
the  doctrine,  that  slave-trading  is  an  oifence  cognizable  only  by 
the  country  of  which  the  offender  is  a  subject ;  or  by  some  autho- 
rity to  which  that  country  has  expressly  delegated  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  necessary  consequence  is,  an  inquiry  into  the 
nationality  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  slave-trading.  If  she  could 
protect  herself  from  all  investigation,  by  merely  hoisting  a  flag 
different  from  that  of  the  cruizer  which  attempts  to  detain  her. 
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all  attempts  to  intercept  slavers  on  the  high  seas  most  cease.  If 
a  ship,  with  her  deck  crowded  with  negroes,  and  the  ^  Mary  of 
London'  painted  on  her  stern,  had  a  right,  on  showing  Swedish 
colours,  to  pass  unchallenged  through  a  British  fleet,  the  mutual 
engagements  of  the  Christian  world  to  put  down  the  maritime 
slave-trade  would  become  solemn  emptiness.  But  such  an  in- 
quiry takes  tjme,  and  loss  of  time  at  sea  is  always  expense,  and 
sometimes  danger*  If  vexatiously  pursued,  it  may  occasion 
intolerable  annoyance,  and  never  can  be  endurable  unless  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  candour — candour  and  moder- 
ation which,  we  fear,  have  not  been  always  exhibited  by  the  lieu- 
tenants and  midshipmen  of  the  British  cruizers.  It  is  made,  too, 
at  the  peril  of  the  inquirer ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  of 
making  full  compensation,  if  the  suspicion  which  occasioned  it, 
however  apparently  fair,  should  prove  to  be  groundless.  All  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  yith  one  solitary 
exception  in  each  hemispnere,  have  determined  therefore,  by 
mutual  treaties,  where,  and  by  whom,  and  how  it  shall  be  effected. 
The  United  States  and  Portugal  have,  as  yet,  refused  to  become 
parties  to  this  arrangement.  The  consequence  is,  as  Mr  Wheaton 
has  remarked  in  his  work  on  the  ^  Right  of  Search,'  *  that  these 
nations  are  placed  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  if  they  had 
not  thus  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  » 

Unless  the  other  maritime  nations,  or  rather  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned,  allow  tne  mere  assumption  of  an  American  or 
a  Portuguese  ensign  to  preclude  all  further  inquiry,  American 
and  Portuguese  vessels  must  sometimes  be  visited  by  mistake. 
The  treaties  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search, 
provide  a  remedy  for  lul  injuries  which  it  may  inflict  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  contracting  governments ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  members  of  a  nation  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
right.  This  state  of  things  must  be  inconvenient  to  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  justify  Mr  Wheaton  in  denying  that  the 
right  exists.  His  error  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his 
occasionally  confounding  the  right^of  search  for  the  purpose  of 
detention^  and  the  right  of  search  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry ;  and 
from  his  always  assuming  that  England  exercises  the  latter  right 
only  by  ^reo/y. 

It  has  been  decided,  and  we  think  properly,  that  the  right 


*  Inqniry  into  the  validity  of  the  Right  of  Visitttion  and  Search, 
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^f   search  fbir  the  purpose  of  detention,   br  in  fact  for  any 

turpose  except  that  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  a  vessel, 
1  the  creature  of  treaty ;  and  exists,  therefore,  only  in  as  far  as 
It  has  been  expressly  conceded.     But  the  right  of  search  for  the 

?urpose  of  ^iqutry^  t^as  created  not  by  treaty  but  by  necessity, 
t  arose  as  soon  as  slave-trading  was  declared  a  crime,  and  the 
Christian  world  agreed  to  suppress  it*  It  is  not  ^extended  but 
limited  by  treaty ;  confined  to  certain  latitudes  and  to  certain 
persons.  America  may  or  may  not  fully  co-operate  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilised  world.  She  inay  become  a  party  to  all  the 
clauses  of  the  quintuple  treaty,  or  only  to  a  few  of  tnem,  or  even 
merely  to  those  which  regulate  search  for  the  single  purpose  of 
ihqUiry,  or  she  may  remain  querulous  and  alone.  But  whatever 
course  she  adopts,  unless  Indeed  she  will  maintain  a  fleet  of  ob- 
servation sufficient  to  deter  slavers  from  assuming  her  flag — a 
sacrifice  which  h€t  previous  conduct  does  not  warrant  us  in  ex- 
pecting from  her— we  must  repeat  that  it  is  certain  that,  as  long 
zA  Europe  continues  her  exertions  to  restrain  the  slave  trade, 
American  vessels  will  occasionally  be  searched.  When  a  £u- 
ft>pean  cruizer  meets  with  what  she  firmly  believes  to  be  a  Spa- 
nish slaver,  she  i^ill  not  allow  the  mere  display  of  an  American 
flag  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  she  is  an  American.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  America  as 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  will  be  the  tendency  to  believe, 
when  a  slaver  shows  an  American  flag,  that  it  is  usurped ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  cruizer  will  find  herself  to  be  mistaken. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  believe  that  America  herself 
can  avoid  exercising  the  right.  She  'has  employed  for  some 
years  a  force  in  the  African  seas,  and  another  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  slavers.  Do  her  cruiz- 
erd  board  only  those  vessels  which  choose  to  display  the  Ame- 
rican flafi^  ?  If  so,  they  must  be  useless  unless  when  in  com* 
}^anv  with  an  European  cruizer.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
f  tney  meet  a  vessel  which  they  believe  to  be  an  American 
stiver,  they  board  her,  whatever  be  the  colours  which  she  may 
tiiink  it  expedient  to  show. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while  Mr  Wheaton,  writing  in 
the  intensely  And- Anglican  atmosphere  of  Paris,  was  denying  to 
England  the  right  to  enforce  her  own  laws  with  regard  to  her 
own  vessels,  if  they  thought  fit  to  assume  the  American  flag,  the 
rieal  question  in  dispute  was  virtually  conceded  by  Mr  Steven- 
son, then  the  American  minister  in  London.  *  Great  Britain,' 
says  Mr  Stevenson,  *  has  the  undoubted  right,  and  so  have  all 

*  Other  nation^  to  d^tafai  and  examine  the  vessels  of  their  own 

*  subject^,  whether  slavers  or  not,  and  whether  tvith  or  without  a 
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*  Hag  purporting  to  be  thai  of  the  United  States.*^  *  Now,  it  is  ob* 
vious  tliat  the  right  to  examine  a  European  vessel  must  imply 
the  right  to  examine  every  vessel  suspected  to  be  European ;  un-» 
less  America  can  brand  her  vessels  with  some  national  mark  in* 
capable  of  imitation. 

We  cannot  part  with  Mr  Wheaton  without  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  will  translate  his  essay  into  English,  It  would  form  an 
excellent  supplement  to  his  great  work  on  International  Law. 
There  are  many  persons  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours,  to  whom  it 
is  inaccessible  in  its  present  form ;  and  he  must  be  anxious  that 
his  field  of  utility,  and  of  fame,  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
English  language. 


Art.  II. — Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.   2  vols.  12mo.    London, 
1842. 

I^NB  of  the  severest  tests  by  which  a  poet  can  try  the  true 
^^  worth  of  his  book,  is  to  let  it  continue  for  two  or  three 
years  out  of  print.  The  first  flush  of  popularity  cannot  be  trust- 
ed. Admiration  is  contagious,  and  means  often  little  more 
than  sympathy  with  the  general  feeling — the  pleasure  of  being 
in  the  fashion.  A  book  which  is  praised  in  all  the  Reviews, 
thousands  will  not  only  buy  but  be  delighted  with ;  and  thus  a 
judicious  publisher  may  contrive,  by  keeping  it  cleverly  in 
people*s  way,  to  preserve  for  years  a  popularity  which  is  merely 
accidental  and  ephemeral.  But  if  tnis  be  all,  the  interest 
in  it  will  cease  as  soon  as  it  becomes  diflicult  to  procure.  Let 
a  man  ask  for  it  two  or  three  times  without  getting  it,  he  will  take 
to  something  else ;  and  his  curiosity,  unless  founded  on  something 
more  substantial  than  a  wish  to  see  what  others  are  looking  at, 
and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  what  others  praise,  will  die 
away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  edition  be  perseveringly  de- 
mandedy  and  when  it  comes,  be  eagerly  bought,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  work  has  something  in  it  of  abiding  interest 
and  permanent  value;  for  then  we  know  that  many  people  have 
been  so  pleased  or  so  edified  by  the  reading  that  tney  cannot  be 
content  without  the  possession.     To  this  severe  test,  the  author 


*  Mr  Stevenson's  note  of  the  2l8t  Oct.  184Iff«i.|^ave  Trade  Corres- 
pondence, 1841.— C^eut />,  p.  97^. 
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of  the  unpretending  volumed  before  us  has  submitted  an  infant^ 
and  what  seemed  to  many  a  baseless  and  precarious,  reputation ; 
and  so  well  has  it  stood  the  test — for  we  understand  that  prepara« 
tions  are  already  making  for  another  edition — as  to  give  him  an 
undeniable  claim  to  the  respectful  attention  of  all  critics. 

The  book  must  not  be  treated  as  one  collection  of  poems,  but 
as  three  separate  ones,  belonging  to  three  diflferent  periods  in  the 
development  of  his  mind,  and  to  be  judged  accordingly.     Mr 
Tennyson's  first  book  was  published  in  1830,  when  he  was  at 
college.     His  second  followed  in  1832.     Their  reception,  though 
far  from  triumphant,  was  not  inauspicious ;  for  while  they  gained 
him  many  warm  admirers,  they  were  treated  even  by  those  critics 
whose  admiration,  like  their  charity,  begins  and  ends  at  home, 
as  sufficiently  notable  to  be  worth  some  not  unelaborate  ridicule. 
The  admiration  and  the  ridicule  served  alike  to  bring  them  into 
notice,  and  they  have  both  been  for  some  years  out  of  print. 
As  many  of  these  productions  as  Mr  Tennyson  has  cared  to  pre- 
serve, are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition. 
The  second  consists  entirely  of  poems  not  hitherto  published; 
which,  though  composed  probably  at  various  intervals  during  the 
ten  intervening  years,  have  all,  we  presume,  had  the  benefit  of 
his  latest  correcting  hand.     In  subject,  style,  and  the  kinds  of 
excellence  which  they  severally  attain  or  aim  at,  they  are  at  once 
so  various  and  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  affect  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  collection  ;  unless 
we  should  go  through  the  table  of  contents,  giving  as  we  go  a 
description  and  a  sample  of  each  poem.  Neither  shall  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  assign  to  the  author  his  exact  rank  among  the  poets 
of  the  day.     We  trust  we  have  room  enough  in  our  hearts  for 
as  many  true  poets,  each  moving  in  his  just  and  entire  orbit,  as 
the  land  can  produce ;  we  are  not,  therefore,  concerned  to  enquire 
how  far  one  differs  from  another  in  glory  :  Uavra  ds  r  ilderai  acr^a* 
yeyrih  d'g  n  (p^em  ^oi/j,7jv.     We  shall   content  ourselves  with   en- 
deavouring to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  man  himself,  and 
his  claims  upon  the  public  attention,  both  for  what  he  has  done 
and  for  what  is  to  be  expected  of  him  hereafter ; — which,  if  we 
are  not  much  mistaken,  (and  supposing,  what  as  yet  however  we 
have  no  absolute  assurance  of,   that  he  possesses  the  one  great 
faculty  of  holding  all  his  other  faculties  in  full  and  sustained 
exertion,)  is  something  that  will  make  all  he  has  yet  produced 
appear  only  like  preliminary  essays  and  experiments.     For  the 
indications  of  improving  taste  and  increasing  power  exhibited 
not  only  in  the  results  of  his  later  labours,  but  in  the  omission 
of  some  and  tbe  alteration  of  others  among  his  earlier,  lead  us  to 
infer  that  hU  facuUios  have  not  yet  reached  their  highest  de- 
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irelopment ;  and,  even  as  they  are  now,  he  has  not  yet  ventured 
upon  a  subject  large  enough  to  bring  them  all  into  play  together. 

His  earliest  published  volume — though  it  contains  one  or  two 
poems,  as  *  Mariana '  for  instance,  which  must  always  rank 
among  his  very  best — is  to  be  referred  to  rather  as  a  point  from 
which  to  measure  his  subsequent  progress,  than  for  specimens  of 
what  he  is.  The  very  vigour  and  abundance  of  a  poet's  powers 
will  commonly  be  in  his  way  at  first,  and  produce  faults.  But 
such  faults  are  by  no  means  unpromising.  Indeed  it  is  better  that 
the  genius  should  be  allowed  to  run  rather  wild  and  wanton  during 
its  nonage ;  for  a  poet  will  hardly  have  the  free  command  of  his 
fsiculties  when  full  grown,  unless  he  allow  them  free  play  during 
growth.  Too  severe  a  repression  of  their  young  activities  will 
stunt  and  cripple  them,  so  that  their  aid  will  not  be  forthcoming 
when  it  is  wanted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  indulgence  of 
them  will  bring  in  the  end  a  double  advantage — they  will  be  not 
only  more  fully  developed  by  exercise,  but  (having  sown  their 
wild  oats)  more  readily  brought  into  discipline  when  business 
begins. 

Kegarded  as  a  crop  of  wild  oats,  Mr  Tennyson's  first  col- 
lection of  poems,  as  originally  published,  cannot  but  be  ac- 
counted a  production  of  unusual  promise.  The  natural  faults  of 
youth — exuberance,  prodigality,  lightness  of  heart  and  head, 
ingenuity  wasted  upon  nothing,  the  want  of  sustained  effort  and 
a  determined  course,  together  with  some  vanities  and  fopperies 
— it  may  well  afford  to  be  charged  with.  The  untried  genius 
needed  to  be  assured  of  its  powers  by  putting  them  forth — to 
feel  itself  alive  through  all  its  capacities  by  living  acts  of  crea- 
tion. Hence  his  early  efforts  are,  many  of  them,  rather  exer- 
cises than  works — gymnastic  exercises  for  the  fancy,  the  intellect, 
the  imagination,  the  power  of  language,  and  even  for.  the  feel- 
ings— valuable,  as  the  games  and  tasks  of  schoolboys  are  valu- 
able, not  for  the  thing  done,  but  for  the  practice,  strength,  and 
dexterity  acquired  in  doing  it.  Here  we  have  a  succession  of 
vague  melodies,  in  which  the  power  of  musical  expression  tries 
how  far  it  can  go ;  there  a  group  of  abstract  ideas,  turned,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creative  genius,  into  shapes  ready  for  the 
sculptor : — here  a  conceit,  in  which  the  fancy  admires  its  own  in- 
genuity ;  there  a  thought,  of  no  great  worth  or  novelty  perhaps, 
but  expressed  with  curious  felicity : — presently  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  first-loves — Adelines,  Madelines,  and 
Lilians,  more  than  we  can  remember — ^phantoms  of  female  grace 
in  every  style,  but  all  belonging  to  the  land  of  shadows: 
then  again  come  delineations  of  every  state  of  mind,  from  that 
of  the  mystig  who  has  nearly  reached  the  highest  circle,  to 
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the  *  s^ecfnd-rftte  sensitive  mind  not  at  unity  with  itself;*  and 
of  etery  variety  of  untried  bein^^  on  earth  or  in  water,  or  on  tlie 
earth  under  the  water,  from  the  grashopper  with  his  *  short  youth, 
'  sunny  and  free/  to  the  kraken  sleeping  for  ages  in  the  central 
depths,  among  millennial  sponges  ana  giant-finned  polypi :  whilst 
itt  intervals  we  reeognise  a  genuine  toueh  of  common  humanity 
—a « Character,'  (p.44,) — a  *  Circumstance,'  (p.  67,)— or  a  sketch 
truly  drawn  from  homeliest  nature,  which  needs,  however,  no 
fancy  dress  to  make  it  beautiful,  but  will  remain  for  ever  fresh 
when  all  that  *  airy  stream  of  lively  portraiture '  has  faded  before 
the  increasing  daylight : — 

*  No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be ; 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  buehless  Pike, 
Or  even  a  sand*  built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottac^e  whence  we  see 
Streti;h*d  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marshy 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  ran  from  sky  to  sky/ 

^  Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hiU*side, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  fotir, 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door; 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand, 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 
«       O !  hither  lead  thy  feet  I 
Ponr  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds. 
When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd  loud. 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 
What  time  the  amber  morn 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  cloud/ 

{Ode  to  Memory^  Vol.  i.  p.  34.) 

In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  though  Mr  Tennyson  may 
not  have  produced  much  that  he  now  sets  any  high  value  on, 
yet  he  ntCRie  himself  master  of  a  great  variety  of  instruments ; 
and  his  next  appearance,  only  two  years  after,  showed  manifest 
symptoms  of  the  benefit  derived  both  from  what  he  had  acqoired 
and  {torn  what  he  had  thrown  off.    The  superiority  <tf  his  secoad 
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collection  of  poems  lay  not  so  mtlch  in  ths  superior  tvorkmah* 
ship,  (it  contained  perhaps  fewer  that  were  e4ually  perfect  in 
thdr  kind,)  iks  in  the  general  aim  and  charactei^.  If  some  of  the 
blossom  was  gone,  it  was  amply  repaid  by  the  more  certain  pro- 
mise of  fruit.  Not  only  was  the  aim  genetatly  larger,  the  sub- 
jects and  interest  more  substantial,  and  the  endeavour  more  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  original  and  distinctive  character  of  the  man 
appeared  more  plainly*  His  genius  was  manifestly  shaping  a 
peculiar  course  for  itself,  and  finding  out  its  proper  business ; 
the  moral  soul  was  beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  its  due 
predominance^ — not  in  the  way  of  formal  preaching,  (the  proper 
vehicle  of  which  is  prose,) — but  in  the  shape  and  colour  which  his 
creations  unconsciously  took,  and  the  feelings  which  they  were 
made  insensibly  to  suggest.  Considerable  faults,  however,  still 
remained  ;  a  tendency,  for  example,  arising  from  the  fulness  of  a 
mind  which  had  not  yet  learned  to  master  its  resources  freely,  to 
overcrowd  his  composition  with  imagery ;  a  habit  also  (caused 
by  that  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  which,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
depress  the  spirits  too  much,  a  poet  ought  to  cultivate  rather 
than  to  repress)  of  adding,  altering,  and  retouching,  till  in  try- 
ing to  improve  the  form  he  lost  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  his 
work|  and  blurred  the  impression ; — to  which  may  be  added  an 
over-indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  senses — a  profusion  of 
splendours,  harmonies,  perfumes,  gorgeous  apparel,  luscious  meats 
lind  drinks,  and  such  *  creature  comforts/  which  rather  pall  upon 
the  sense,  and  make  the  glories  of  the  outward  world  a  little  too 
obscure,  and  overshadow  the  world  within. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  decade  during  which  Mr  Tennyson 
has  remained  silent  has  wrought  a  great  improvement.  The 
handling  in  his  later  pieces  is  much  lighter  and  freer ;  the  interest 
deeper  and  purer; — tnere  is  more  humanity  with  less  imagery  and 
drapery ;  a  closer  adherence  to  truth ;  a  greater  reliance  for  effect 
upon  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Moral  and  spiritual  traits  of  char- 
acter are  more  dwelt  upon,  in  place  of  external  scenery  and  cir- 
cumstance. He  addresses  himself  more  to  the  heart,  and  less 
to  the  ear  and  eye.  This  change,  which  is  felt  in  its  results 
throughout  the  second  volume,  may  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
be  traced  in  its  process.  The  poems  originally  published  in  1832, 
are  many  of  tnem  largely  altered;  generally  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  always  with  a  view  to  strip  off  redundancies — to  make 
the  expression  simpler  and  clearer,  to  sabstftate  thought  for 
imagery,  and  substance  for  shadow,  ^  The  Lady  of  Sbalott,' 
for  instance,  (p.  77))  is  stripped  of  all  her  finery ;  her  pearl 
garland,  her  velvet  bed,  her  royal  apparel,  and  her  '  blinding 
diamond  bright,'  are  all  gone ;  and  certainly,  in  the  simple  white 
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robe  which  she  now  wears,  her  native  beauty  shows  to  much 
greater  advantage.  The  ^  Miller's  Daughter/  agiun,  is  greatly 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  the  mother  of  the  lover ;  and 
the  following  beautiful  stanzas  (which  many  people,  however, 
will  be  ill  satisfied  to  miss)  are  displaced,  to  make  room  for 
beauty  of  a  much  higher  order : — 

*  Remember  yoa  the  clear  moonlight 

That  whiten'd  all  the  eastern  ridge, 
When  o'er  the  water,  dancing  white, 
I  stepp'd  upon  the  old  mill -bridge  ? 

<  I  heard  you  whisper  from  aboye, 

A  late-toned  whisper,  "  I  am  here  I  ** 
I  murmur'd,  "  Speak  again,  my  love, 
The  stream  is  loud:  I  cannot  hear!'* 

<  I  heard,  as  I  haye  seem'd  to  hear 

When  all  the  under- air  was  still. 
The  low  yoice  of  the  glad  new  year 
Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  hill. 

*  I  heard^  as  I  hare  often  heard 

The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate,  when  nothing  stirr'd 
To  left  or  right  but  falling  floods/ 

These,  we  observe,  are  away ;  and  the  following  graceful  and 
tender  picture,  full  of  the  spirit  of  English  rural  life,  appears  in 
their  place.  (The  late  squire's  son,  we  should  premise,  is  bent  on 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  miller : — ) 

• 

<  And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire : 
She  wish'd  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

I  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher ; 
And  I  was  young — too  young  to  wed : 

*^  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,"  she -said ; 

Her  eyelid  quiyer*d  as  she  spake. 

*  And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride  : 

But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease ; 
This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried, 

Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  please. 
I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ; 
And  dews  that  would  have  fairn  in  tears, 

I  kiss'd  away  before  they  fell. 

*  I  watch'd  the  little  flutterings. 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see ; 
She  spoke  at  lai^e  of  many  things. 
And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me  ; 
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And  turning  look'd  upon  your  face, 

A 8  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  presa'd  you  heart  to  heart.' 

(Vol.  i.  p.  109.) 

In  the  song  of  the  *  Lotos-Eaters ' — which,  as  an  expression 
of  the  loathing  of  exertion  supposed  to  be  produced  by  that 
plant,  and  as  a  picturesque  and  melodious  assemblage  of  all 
images  in  nature  that  can  suggest  or  persuade  repose,  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  improvement — Mr  Tennyson  has  added  some  touches 
of  deeper  significance,  indicating  the  first  effects  of  the  physical 
disease  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature : — 

<  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
And  their  warm  tears :  but  allhath  sufier'd  change; 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 
Our  sons  inherit  us :  our  looks  are  strange : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over* bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten- years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain,  ^ 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 
Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars. 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars.' 

(Vol.  i.  p.  182.) 

At  the  end  of  the  same  poem  there  will  be  found  an  alteration 
of  similar  tendency,  but  of  still  more  awful  import ;  where  for 
the  flow  of  triumphant  enjoyment,  in  the  contemplation  of  merely 
sensual  ease  and  luxurious  repose,  with  which  it  originally  closed, 
a  higher  strain  is  substituted,  which  is  meant  apparently  to  show 
the  effect  of  lotos-eating  upon  the  religious  feelings.  The  gods  of 
the  Lotos-eaters,  it  is  worth  knowing,  are  altogether  Lucretian, 

Another  instance,  more  convenient  for  quotation,  of  Mr  Ten- 
nyson's growing  tendency  to  seek  deeper  for  sources  of  interest 
is  the  third  and  concluding  part  (which  is  entirely  new)  of  the 
•  May  Queen.'  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  first  two  parts  of  this  poem  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  natu- 
ral pathos  of  the  situation — a  beautiful  girl  dyin^  in  her  prime» 
before  life  bos  lo^t  it^  freshness,  before  decay  and  sorrow  have 
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made  her  familiar  with  the  thought  of  death — is  wrought  up 
with  so  much  truth  and  tenderness,  that  there  seemed  to  be  little 
room  for  more.  It  is  a  piqture  of  resignation  to  a  fate  felt  to  be 
a  hard  one — the  reluctant  abandonment  of  pleasures  which  she 
is  content  to  Resign  since  she  needs  must,  but  would  fain  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  ; — the  case  of  thousands,  the  rudest  delineation  of 
which  must  always  be  affecting.  With  Mr  Tennyson's  treat- 
ment of  it,  no  fault  can  be  found.  The  homely  pleasures,  the 
sports,  the  cares,  the  vanities  of  her  little  life — thfe  familiar 

E laces  she  must  leave,  the  familiar  process  of  the  seasons, 
itherto  bringing  to  the  delighted  spirit  only  a  succession  of 
delights,  now  sad  and  sacred,  because  watched  for  the  last  time 
— aU  her  shining  world,  as  it  was  when  she  moved  the  centre 
of  it,  as  it  will  be  when  she  is  no  longer  there — pass  over 
her  mind  like  shadows,  and  are  touched  with  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity.'  But  he  saw  in  the  situation  materials 
for  a  deeper  and  loftier  strain.  Hitherto  so  full  of  life,  what 
should  she  know  of  death  ?  A  blank  negation  it  seemed ;  the 
non-existence  to  her  of  all  that  existed ;  no  positive  image. 
But  as  she  grows  familiar  with  the  thought  of  total  separation 
from  all  she  knows,  new  interests  disclose  themselves,  and  death 
appears  but  as  the  passage  to  a  new  life.  That  life  she  has  long 
known  of,  indeed,  and  looked  forward  to  ;  but  idly,  as  a  thing  far 
off,  which  did  ^ot  yet  practically  concern  her ;  a  proposition 
assented  to,  but  not  comprehended ;  a  book  possessed  and  known 
to  contain  precious  things,  but  not  yet  read — or,  at  most,  read 
with  a  truant  attention, 

*  Like  words 
That  leave  upon  the  still  siiBceptive  sense 
A  message  nndeliver'd,  till  the  mind 
Awakes  to  apprehensiveness,  and  takes  it.' 

But  now  the  formless  void  takes  shape  and  substance  as  she 
gazes  into  it,  and  draws  her  whole  spirit  that  way,  until  al- 
ready in  imagination  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  The 
theme  is  as  trite  as  can  be,  and  the  treatment  as  simple ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  original.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  a 
thousand  persons'  now  living  who  could  have  made  elegant  and 
touching  verses  upon  it — one  set,  perhaps,  not  greatly  differing 
from  another.  But  of  all  the  thousand  poems,  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  would  have  resembled  this  : — 

^  I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am  ; 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year  1 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet's  here. 
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<  O  sweet  is  tbe  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that  cannot  risei 
And  sweet  is  all  tb^  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

*  It  seemM  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  tbe  blessed  snn^ 
And  now  it  teems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  jet  His  will  be  done  I 
But  still  it  can't  be  long,  mother,  before  I  find  release  ; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  he  preaches  words  of  peace. 

*  He  show'd  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  taught  me  all  the  sin. 

Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in  : 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be, 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

^  I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
There  c^me  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet : 
Bnt  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  ip  mine, 
And  Efiie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

'  All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  an4  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

*  For  lying  bro^d  awake  I  thoi^ght  of  you  ai^d  Effie  dear } 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  tbe  house,  and  I  no  longer  here  ; 

With  all  my  strength  I  prayM  for  botb,  and  so  I  felt  resigned. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  ]the  wind. 

*  ^  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listen'd  in  ipy  bed. 

And  then  did  something  sojeak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was  said; 
^or  great  delight  and  snuddering  took  bold  of  all  my  mind. 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

*  But  you  were  sleeping  ;  and  }  said,  *<  It*s  not  for  then^ ;  it's  mine.'' 
And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 

And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window  bars, 
Then  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die  among  the  stars. 

<  O  look  I  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow  i 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 

And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may  shines- 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

<  O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  }s  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun-^ 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 

And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan  ?  why  make  we  such^ado  ? 

'  For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come —  ' 
To  lie  within  the  \\gh%  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 
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These  specimens  may  serve  to  show  that  the  full  blossom 
which  distinguished  the  ^  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical/  contained  no 
deceitful  promise.     But  it  is  a  small  thing  that  the  genius  pos- 
sesses the  command  of  all  its  instruments,  if  it  be  not  itself  in 
tune  with  nature.     All  that  is  of  true  and  lasting  worth  in  poe-^ 
try,  must  have  its  root  in  a  sound  view  of  human  life  and  the 
condition  of  man  in  the  world;  a  just  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
things  in  which  we  are  all  concerned.     Where  this  is  not,  the 
most  consummate  art  ciin  produce  nothing  which  men  will  long 
care  for — where  it  is,  the  rudest  will  never  want  audience;  for  then 
nothing  is  trivial — the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  daily  life  are  in- 
vested with  an  interest  as  deep  as  the  springs  of  emotion  in  the 
heart — as  deep  as  pity,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  awe.  In  this  requi- 
site Mr  Tennyson  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  human  soul,  in 
its  infinite  variety  of  moods  and  trials,  is  his  favourite  haunt;  nor 
can  he  dwell  long  upon  any  subject,  however  apparently  remote 
from  the  scenes  and  objects  of  modern  sympathy,  without  touching 
some  string  which  brings  it  within  the  range  of  our  common  life. 
His  moral  views,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed,  are 
healthy,  manly,  and  simple ;  and  the  truth  and  delicacy  or  his  sen- 
timents is  attested  by  the  depth  of  the  pathos  which  he  can  evoke 
from  the  commonest  incidents,  told  in  the  simplest  manner,  yet 
deriving  all  their  interest  from  the  maryier  of  telling.    See,  for  in- 
stance, the  story  of  *  Dora,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  33,)  and  *  The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,' (p.  201.)    What  is  there  in  these  that  should  so  move  us? 
Quarrels  and  reconciliations  among  kindred  happen  daily.    Hope- 
less affection,  secretly,  without  complaint,  cherished  to  the  end,  is  a 
Srief  commoner  than  we  know  of.    Many  a  woman  marries  above 
er  natural  rank,  and  afterwards  dies  of  a  decline.     How  is  it 
that  we  do  not  pass  these  stories  by  as  commonplace — so  like 
what  we  see  every  day  that  we  want  no  more  of  them  ?   It  is  be- 
cause they  are  disclosed  to  us,  not  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing such  things,  through  the  face  they  present  to  the  outward 
world — but  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  silent  heart,  to  whose 
tragic  theatre  none  but  itself  (and  the  poet)  may  be  admitted  as  a 
spectator.  And  many  a  lighted  drawing-room  is  doubtless  the  scene 
of  tragedies  as  deep  as  Hamlet,  which  pass  into  the  long  night 
unwept,  only  for  want  of  some  votes  sacer  to  make  them  visible. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  power  in  quite  another  style, 
take  the  following  stanzas,  entitled  *  A  Farewell,'  the  pathos  of 
which,  if  it  be  difficult  to  account  for,  it  is  not  the  less  impossible 
to  resist : — 

*  Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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*  Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river : 
No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

*  Bnt  here  will  si^h  thine  alder-tree. 

And  here  thine  aspen  shiver ; 
And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

*  A  hundred  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 
But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever.' 

A  simple  touch  this — a  mere  ejaculation  of  tender  emotion,  which 
seems  as  if  it  might  have  escaped  from  any  body ;  yet  it  shows^ 
as  well  as  a  more  elaborate  performance  could  have  done,  how 
truly  the  poet*s  feeling  vibrates  in  sympathy  with  nature; 
otherwise  how  should  so  simple  a  tone  out  of  his  heart  awaken 
such  an  echo  in  our  own  ? 

But  there  are  four  poems  in  which  Mr  Tennyson  has  expressly 
treated  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the  mind ;  and  from  these  we 
may  gather,  not  indeed  his  creed,  but  some  hints  concerning  his 
moral  theory  of  life  and  its  issues,  and  of  that  which  constitutes 
a  sound  condition  of  the  jsoul.  These  are  the  ^  Palace  of  Art/ 
the  *  St  Simeon  Stylites,*  the  *  Two  Voices,'  and  the  *  Vision  of 
Sin.'  The  *  Palace  of  Art'  represents  allegorically  the  condition  of 
a  mind  which,  in  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  triumphant  conscious- 
ness of  knowledge  and  intellectual  supremacy,  in  the  intense 
enjoyment  of  its  own  power  and  glory  has  lost  sight  of  its  rela^- 
tion  to  man  and  to  God. 

*  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said,  *<  O  soul,  make  merry  and  carouse. 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well  I** 

•  •  «  • 

<  To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily : 
<<  Trust  me^  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me, 
So  royal-rich,  and  wide." ' 

There  she  gathers  round  her  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
perfect  in  art,  noble  and  moving  in  history — all  objects,  from  all 
climates  and  ages»  that  can  inspire  the  imagination^  flatter  the 
senses,  or  charm  the  heart ;  in  the  midst  of  which  she  ^  lives 
alone  unto  herself,'  till  she  feels  beyond  the  reach  of  change  or 
chance* 
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*  Then  of  the  moral  instiuct  wonld  she  prate» 
And  of  the  rising  from  the  desdl, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full  accomplished  Fate ; 
And  at  the  last  she  said : 

*  <<  I  take  possession  of  men's  minds  and  dee^as.. 
I  live  in  all  things  great  and  smfiU, 
I  sit  apart)  holding  no  forms  of  creedsi 
But  contemplatmg  alU" ' 

The  very  remembrance  of  human  misery  and  weakness — ^  the 
riddle  of  the  painful  earth" — though  it  crosses  her  thoughts,  does 
not  disturb  her  triumph.  But  such  immunity  from  the  common 
yoke  of  mortality  is  not  given  to  mortal ;  for  a  man  (as  our 
author  expresses  it  elsewhere) 

*  18  not  as  God ; 
Bat  then  most  GodIike>  being  most  a  man.' 

The  sin  of  self-absolution  from  human  cares  and  dutiesi  finds  its 
appropriate  retribution  In  the  despair  which  the  sense  of  being 
cut  off  irom  human  sympathy,  when  it  once  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  inevitably  brings; — ^a  truth  which  Shakspeare  has  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  Richard  III. ;  when  he  *  that  nad  no  brother, 
that  was  like  no  brother,* — *  he  that  had  neither  pity,  love,  nor 
fear,' — was  shaken  by  his  conscience  in  sleep. 

<  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  shall  pity  me : — 
I  shall  despair.' 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  passage  in  which  Mr  Tennyson 
describes  the  despair  of  this  soul,  when,  m  the  midst  of  her  solitary 
delights,  ^  deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude '  fell  upon 
her.  But  the  concluding  stanzas  ^as  conveying  the  morale  and 
especially  as  showing  that  it  is  not  the  enjoyment,  but  the  selfish 
enjoyment,  of  her  intellectual  supremacy — not  the  gifts,  but  the 

flits  as  divorced  from  charity — which  he  holds  to  be  sinful)  must 
nd  a  place. 

<  Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  cnrl'd. 

<<  No  Toice,"  she  shnekM  in  that  lone  hall, 
<<  No  Toice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  this  world : 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all  I" 

<  She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame, 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name ; 

*  And  death  and  life  she  hated  eqnally, 
And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity, 
No  comfort  any  where ; 
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<  Remainiog  utterly  conAiBed  with  fears, 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time. 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears. 
And  all  alone  in  crime : 

<  Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  waU, 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall. 

<  As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking  dow. 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea. 

*  And  knows  nol  if  it  be  thunder  or  a  soun4 

Of  stones  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts ;  then  thinket)),  <<  I  hare  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die." 

*  She  howl'd  aloud,  <<  I  am  on  Bre  withioi 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin. 
And  save  me  lest  I  die?" 

*  So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished. 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away, 
<<  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  rale,"  she  said, 
*(  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray* 

*  <<  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built  t 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there. 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt/" 


»»> 


At  ibe '  Palace  of  Art '  represents  the  pride  of  voluptuous  enjoy* 
menft  in  its  noblest  form,  the  *  St  Sioieoo  Stylites'  represents 
the  pride  of  asceticism  in  its  basest.  To  shadow  forth  dra- 
matically the  faith,  the  feelings,  and  the,  hopeS|  which  sup- 
port the  man  who,  being  taught  that  the  rewards  of  another 
life  will  be  proportioned  to  the  misery  voluntarily  undergone  in 
this,  is  bent  on  qualifying  himself  for  the  best  place — ^appears 
to  be  the  design,  or  the  running  idea,  of  the  poen).  It  is  done 
with  g^reat  force  and  effect ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  guess,  with 
great  fidelity  to  nature.  Of  this,  however,  we  must  confess 
uiat  we  are  not  competent  judges*  Holding,  as  we  do,  ^at  all 
8eIf*torment  inflicted  for  its  own  sake — all  mortification  beyond 
what  ia  necessary  to  keep  the  powers  of  self-command  and  self- 
restraint  in  exercise,  ana  the  lower  parts  of  onr  nature  in  due 
•ttlgectioii  to  the  higher — is  a  thing  unblest ;  and  that  the  man 
wbo  thinks  to  propitiate  God  by  degrading  hig  image  and  mak-^ 
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ing  his  temple  loathsome,  must  have  his  whole  heart  out  of 
tune,  and  be  in  the  right  way  to  the  wrong  place — we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  so  expand  our  human  sympathy  as  to 
reach  the  case  of  St  Simeon.  We  notice  the  poem  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  Mr  Tennyson's  feeling  with  regard  to  this  disease 
of  the  mind;  which,  if  we  collect  it  rightly — (for,  as  the 
saint  has  all  the  talk  to  himself,  it  cannot  of  course  be  conveyed 
directly) — is,  that  selfishness,  sensuality,  and  carnal  pride,  are 
really  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  this,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  we  believe  to  be  quite  true. 

In  the  *  Two  Voices'  we  have  a  history  of  the  agitations,  the 
suggestions,  and  counter-suggestions,  of  a  mind  sunk  in  hope- 
less despondency,  and  meditating  self-destruction  ;  together 
with  the  manner  of  its  recovery  to  a  more  healthy  condi- 
tion. Though  not  one  of  the  most  perfect,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Mr  Tennyson's  productions.  An  analysis 
of  the  arguments  urged  on  either  side,  would  present  nothing 
very  new  or  striking;  and  in  point  of  poetical  management — 
though  rising  occasionally  into  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  and  though  indicating  throughout  a  subtle  and  compre- 
hensive intellect,  well  fitted  for  handling  such  questions — it 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  long  drawn  out,  and  too  full  of  a  certain 
tender  and  passionate  eloquence,  hardly  compatible  with  that 
dreary  and  barren  misery  in  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
languishing.  The  dry  and  severe  style  with  which  the  poem 
begins,  should  have  been  kept  up,  we  think,  through  the  greater 

Cortion  of  the  dialogue,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  *  dull  and 
itter'  voice,  which  sustains  the  character  of  a  tempting  Mephi- 
stopheles.  These,  however,  are  points  of  minute  criticism,  into 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enter.  What  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with,  is  the  moral  bearing  of  the  poem.  The  disease 
is  familiar ;  but  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  remedy  ?  Many 
persons  would  have  thought  it  enough  to  administer  a  little 
religious  consolation  to  the  diseased  mind;  but  unfortunately 
despondency  is  no  more  like  ignorance  than  atrophy  is  like 
hunger ;  and  as  the  most  nutritious  food  will  not  nourish  the 
latter,  so  the  most  comfortable  doctrine  will  not  refresh  the 
former.  Not  the  want  of  consoling  topics,  but  the  incapacity 
to  receive  consolation,  constitutes  the  disease.  Others  would 
have  been  content  to  give  the  bad  voice  the  worst  of  the 
argument ;  but,  unhappily,  all  moral  reasoning  must  ultimately 
rest  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  moral  sense ;  and  where  this 
is  disordered,  the  most  unquestionable  logic  can  conclude  no« 
thing,  because  it  is  the  first  principles  which  are  at  issue ;— the 
fnajor  is  not  admitted.    Mr  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the  case  19 
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more  scientific  We  quote  it,  not  indeed  a$  new  or  original, — (it 
has  been  anticipated,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested,  by 
Mr  Wordswortn,  in  the  memorable  passage  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  *  Excursion/) — but  for  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  handling.  The  dialogue 
ends,  (as  such  a  dialogue,  if  truly  reported,  must  always  do,) 
leaving  every  thing  unsettled,  and  nothing  concluded.  Then  the 
speaker,  having  answered  the  tempter's  arguments,  but  gathered 
no  practical  assurance  from  his  own,  opens  the  window  and 
looks  forth  into  the  early  Sabbath  morning :— 

*  And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

<  Like  soften'd  airs  that  blowing  steal, 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal, 
The  sweet  church-bells  began  to  peal. 

*  On  to  God's  house  the  people  prest. 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest, 
Each  enter*d  like  a  welcome  guest. 

<  One  walk*d  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiledL 

*  The  prudent  partner  of  bis  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

*  And,  in  their  double  love  secure, 
The  little  maiden  waik'd  demure. 
Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

^  These  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat, 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat. 

*  I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on : 

I  spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none  : 
The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

<  A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 
A  little  whisper,  silver-clear, 

A  murmur,  "  Be  of  better  cheer.** 

*  As  from  some  blissful  neighbourhood, 
A  notice  faintly  understood, 

*<  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.** 

<  A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 
*<  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.** 
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*  Like  an  ^olian  harp,  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  orertakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  maksf  • 

*  Snch  8eem*d  the  whispet  at  my  side  : 

«<  What  is  it  thon  kdowest,  sweet  voice?"  I  cried. 
«<  A  hidden  hope,"  the  voice  replied : 

*  So  heavenlj-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  ont  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower. 

*  To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  proye, 
That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

<  And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  puUe  of  hope  to  discontent, 

<  I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours^ 

The  slow  result  of  winter  showers : 

You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

« I  wonder*d»  while  I  paced  along. 
The  woods  were  fill*d  so  full  with  song, 
There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong. 

<  So  variously  seem*d  all  things  wrought, 
I  marveird  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

<  And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice 
Than  him  that  said,  "  £^oice  I  rejoice  I "  ' 

The  *  Vision  of  Siti*  touches  upon  a  more  awful  subject  than 
any  of  these ; — the  end,  here  and  hereafter,  of  the  merely  sen- 
sual man : — 

<  I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  : 
A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace-gate. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have  flown, 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin, 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in.' 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  great  lyrical  power,  l*epre8entiDg, 
under  the  figure  of  Mttsio,  the  gradual  yielding  up  of  the  soul 
to  sensual  excitement,  in  its  BticcessiVe  stages  of  languor,  luxury, 
agitation,  madness,  and  triumph : 

*  Till,  kill'd  with  Some  hixnrious  agony. 
The  nerve-dissolving  melody 
Fluttered  headlong  ft-om  the  sky.* 
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This  is  the  sensual  life  to  which  the  youth  is  supposed  to  be 
given  up.  Meantime,  the  inevitable,  irrevocable  judgment 
comes  slowly  on,— t-not  without  due  token  and  warning,  but 
without  regard : — 

*  And  then  I  look'd  up  toward  a  monntain*>trBct, 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and  lawn : 
I  Raw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn, 
Unheeded  t  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold, 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  drawing  near, 
A  vapour  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and  year, 
Unheeded ;  and  I  thought  I  would  have  spoken, 
And  warn*d  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too  late  : 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.    Mine  was  broken, 
When  that  cold  vapour  touched  the  palace-gate, 
And  link'd  again.     I  saw  within  my  head 
A  grey  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as  death. 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath, 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn         * 

This  is  the  youth,  the  winged  steed,  and  the  palace — the 
warm  blood,  the  mounting  spirit,  and  the  lustful  body — now 
chilled,  jaded,  and  ruined ;  the  cup  of  pleasure  drainea  to  the 
dregs;  the  senses  exhausted  of  their  power  to  enjoy,  the  spirit  of 
its  wish  to  aspire :  nothing  left  but  ^  loathing,  cravinj^,  and  rot- 
tenness.' *  His  mental  and  moral  state  is  developed  in  a  son^, 
or  rather  a  lyric  speech,  too  long  to  quote ;  and  of  which,  with- 
out quoting,  we  cannot  attempt  to  convey  an  idea ; — a  ghastly 
picture  (lightened  only  by  a  seasoning  of  wild  inhuman  hu- 
mour) of  misery  and  mockery,  impotent  malice  and  impenitent 
regret;  *  languid  enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter  incapacity  to 
*  good/t     Such  is  his  end  on  earth*     But  the  end  of  all  ? 

*  The  voice  grew  faint  t  there  oatne  a  further  change ; 
Again  arose  the  mystic  mountain-range ; 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with  worms. 
And  slowly  quickenioff  into  lower  forms ; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of  dross, 
Old  plash  of  rains  and  refuse  patchM  with  moss. 
Then  some  one  said,  **  Behold !  it  was  a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with  time." 
Another  said,  '<  The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  erime  of  maliee,  and  is  equal  biane." 


Berkeley.  t  I^i^b. 
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And  one:  '<  He  had  not  wholly  quench *d  his  power; 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour/* 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit — **  Is  there  any  hope  !" 
To  which  an  answer  pealM  from  that  high  land. 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit>  far-withdrawn, 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.' 

Into  the  final  mysteries  of  judgnient  and  of  mercy  let  no  man 
presume  to  enquire  further.  Enough  for  us  to  know  what  for 
us  is  evil.  Be  the  rest  left  to  Him  with  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible I 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  these  four  poems  than  either  their 
prominence  or  their  relative  poetic  merit  would  have  led  us  to 
do ;  because,  though  they  may  not  show  the  author's  art  in  its 
most  perfect  or  most  attractive  form,  they  show  the  depth  from 
which  it  springs ;  they  show  that  it  is  no  trick  of  these  versify- 
ing times — born  of  a  superficial  sensibility  to  beauty  and  a  turn 
for  setting  to  music  the  current  doctrines  and  fashionable  feel- 
ings of  the  day ;  but  a  genuine  growth  of  nature,  having  its  root 
deep  in  the  pensive  heart — a  heart  accustomed  to  meditate  ear- 
nestly, and  feel  truly,  upon  the  prime  duties  and  interests  of  man. 

Having  ascertained  the  depth  and  quality,  we  should  next  en- 
quire into  the  compass,  of  his  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  most  completely  and  characteristically  deve- 
loped. But  we  have  already  transgressed  our  limits,  and  must 
leave  the  book  to  speak  for  itself  on  these  points.  Such  poems 
as  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur,'  the  *  Pictures,*  the  *  Talking  Oak,' 
the  ^  Day  Dream/  and  many  others,  could  derive  no  additional 
interest  from  any  comment  of  ours;  and  if  there  be  persons 
to  whom  a  few  of  the  lighter  pieces — such  as  *Audley  Court,^ 
«  Walking  to  the  Mail,'  ^Will  Waterproof,'  or  *Amphion'— 
appear  idle  and  foolish,  we  see  no  help  for  it ;  nor,  in  tne  mean 
time,  any  harm.  Those  whose  humours  (to  borrow  FalstafF's 
phrase)  they  happen  to  ^jump  with/  will  relish  them:  the  rest 
may  pass  on. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  reminding  Mr  Tennyson,  that 
highly  as  we  value  the  Poems  which  he  has  produced,  we  can- 
not accept  them  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  gifts  which 
they  show  that  he  possesses ;  any  more  than  we  could  take  a 
painter's  collection  of  studies  for  a  picture,  in  place  of  the  pic- 
ture itself.  Powers  are  displayed  in  these  volumes,  adequate, 
if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  to  the  production  of  a  great  work  ; 
^at  least  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  requisite 
powers  is  wanting.     But  they  are  displayed  in  fragments  and 
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snatches,  having  no  connexion,  and  therefore  deriving  no  light  or 
fresh  interest  the  one  from  the  other.  By  this  their  effective  value 
is  incalculably  diminished.  Take  the  very  best  scenes  in  Shak- 
speare — detach  them  from  the  context — and  suppose  all  the  rest 
to  have  perished,  or  never  to  have  been  written — where  would 
be  the  evidence  of  the  power  which  created  Lear  and  Hamlet? 
Yet,  perhaps,  not  one  of  those  scenes  could  have  been  produced 
by  a  man  who  was  not  capable  of  producing  the  whole.  If  Mr 
Tennyson  can  find  a  subject  large  enough  to  take  the  entire  im- 
press of  his  mind,  and  energy  persevering  enough  to  work  it 
faithfully  out  as  one  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  he  may  pro- 
duce a  work,  which,  though  occupying  no  larger  space  than  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  shall  as  much  exceed  them  in  value, 
as  a  series  of  quantities  multiplied  into  each  other  exceeds  in 
value  the  same  series  simply  added  together. 


Art.  III. — Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Poor^ 
Law  Commissioners.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed. 

Tt  does  great  honour  to  the  British  people  that  the  increase  of 
-*■  their  influence  in  the  government  has  been  shown  principally 
by  legislation  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  unrepre- 
sented. The  abolition  of  Slavery,  the  regulation  of  Childrens' 
Labour,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Poor-Law  into  Ireland — the 
three  most  important  measures  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
carried  during  the  last  ten  years^ — all  originated  in  the  public 
will,  of  which  the  Administration  was  not  the  guide,  but  the  in- 
terpreter. All  of  them  were  measures  involving  the  certainty 
of  considerable  sacrifice,  and  the  contingency  of  much  more;  for 
they  were  experiments  with  respect  to  which  every  one  could 
see  that  the  results  must  be  important;  though  no  one  could 
say  precisely  what  would  be  the  details  of  their  direct  operation, 
or  what  might  be  their  remote  or  collateral  consequences. 
Among  these  measures,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Irish 
Poor-Law  was  the  one  to  which  the  Government  looked  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  such  a  measure 
was  first  seriously  considered,  a  poor-law  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
destroying  the  wealth  and  morals  of  England.  Of  the  three 
principal  modes  in  which  public  assistance  can  be  afforded — out- 
.door  relief,  the  workhouse,  anfl  emigration— the  two  first  had 
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been  tried  in  England^  and  had  apparently  fiuled,  and  the  latt 
was  alarming  by  its  immediate  expense. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  produced 
the  valuable  Report  on  the  poor  of  Ireland  in  1828,  state  that 
^  The  subject  which  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
^  of  your  committee,   and  that  on  which   the  most  prolonged 

*  examination  of  witnesses  has  taken  place,  is  the  enquiry  how 

*  far  the  poor-laws  of  England  or  of  ScoUand,  the  principle  of 
^  the  43d  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  system  of  assessment,  can  be 
'  introduced  into  Ireland  with  beneficial  consequences.' 

They  do  not  venture,  bowever,  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
their  premises,  and  end  by  recommending  that  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  should  be  resumed  at  a  future  time ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  most  severe  and  scrutinising  attention  should  be 
applied  to  the  evidence  which  they  had  collected. 

But,  though  they  do  not  dare  to  deal  with  a  Poor-Law, 
they  recommend  a  Vagrant- Law,  after  stating  that  the  existing 
law  is  inefficient*  The  demise  of  the  Crown  prevented  the  ques- 
tion from  being  reconsidered  during  that  Parliament,  and  the 
short-lived  one  which  followed  was  fully  occupied  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  In  1832,  Mr  Sadler  moved  a  resolution  declaring  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  defeated.  The  discussion,  however,  excited 
great  attention  within  the  House,  and,  what  on  such  a  subject 
was  more  important,  without ;  and  the  next  year  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  appoint  the  well-known  Commission  of  Enquiry.  In 
1835  the  Commissioners  presented  their  first  report,  accompanied 
by  selections  from  the  evidence  which  they  had  collected.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Mendicancy.  The  evidence 
describes  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  as  overrun  by  beggars, 
consisting  principally  or  aged  or  impotent  men,  or  of  families 
where  the  man,  though  able-bodied,  is  absent  or  out  of  work. 
It  states  that  they  avoid  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  classes^ 
who  are  protected  by  walls  or  gates,  or  at  least  by  closed  doors ; 
but  that  they  make  their  way  into  the  houses  of  tradesmen  and 
small  farmers,  and  the  hovels  of  labourers,  and  obtain  milk  and 
meal  where  such  things  are  to  be  found,  and  potatoes  every 
where.  Refusal  seems  to  be  almost  unknown,  so  that  a  be^ar*s 
income  is  equal  at  least  to  a  handful  of  potatoes  for  every  house 
which  he  can  intrude  into.  The  whole  burden  of  supporting  the 
poor  is  stated  to  fall  on  the  middling  and  small  farmers,  the 
shopkeepers)  and,  above  all,  on  the  latKOurers  themselves. 

With  one  exception^  that  of  the  town  of  Derry,  the  laws 
against  vagrancy  are  stated  to  be  wholly  unexecuted.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  were  themseltes  on  the  veige  of  mendicaaoy. 
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All  stated  that  iprkile  they  had  food  they  mast  prive  it  Religious 
feelinffs,  and  the  belief  thatf  by  some  special  inteirention  of 
Providence,  charity,  however  profuse,  does  not  impoverish, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  motives.  The  following  very  striking 
extracts  present  a  sample  of  the  evidence : — 

<  I  consider  that  I  should  be  in  greater  want  if  I  gave  none  away 
than  if  I  gave  a  great  deal  away;  for  I  think  that  charity  uerer  short- 
ens the  quantity*'  • 

<  If  a  meal  were  going  on,  and  a  beggar  called,  you  woidd  never 
miss  what  you  gave  away*  I  gave  away  myself  part  of  the  cake  made 
of  a  quart  of  meal,  and  at  the  time  I  had  no  more  victuals  in  the  house, 
nor  the  hope  of  getting  it  the  next  day ;  but  I  hoped  that,  as  God 
gave  it  me  that  day,  he  would  give  me  more  next.'f 

*  Many  jgive  that  can  ill  afford  it,  but  God  gives  it  back  to  them.'  J 

'  It  will  never  lessen  [impoverish]  me  what  I  have  given  in  the 
honour  of  God,  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  hear  the  beggar  say 
good  prdyers  in  honour  of  my  80ul.'§ 

'  Many  persons  stated  that  they  ^had  never  been  a  night  without 
Some  be^^r  in  their  houses.  One  fismily,  in  particular,  was  men- 
tioned in  which  were  nine  diildren,  well  brou^t  up,  yet  the  house 
had  never  been  without  one  or  two  beggars  in  it.'  || 

'  I  know  persons  that  would  be  glad  to  have  beggars  in  their  houses 
*  every  night  of  the  year;  they  conceive  they  carry  a  blessing  with 
them.  They  are  generally  admitted  with  welcome  into  any  poor  man's 
house,  and  sometimes  stay  a  week  or  longer.' f 

'  It  is  true  that  the  beggar  may  be  more  certiun  of  his  next  meal 
than  one  of  ourselves,  but  we  would  think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  him.'  ** 

'  I  was  reduced  to  great  distress  last  summer  myself;  I  begged; 
and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  may  expect  to  do  so  next  summer  too ; 
yet,  when  a  beggar  asks  for  God's  sake,  I  cannot  hold  back  part  of 
what  I  have.  The  poorest  man  among  us,  if  he  has  any  diarity  in 
him,  must  give  at  least  one  stoae  of  potatoes  a-week  in  winter.'  ff 

*  The  fkrmer,  m  he  likes  the  begrar's  benediction,  so  he  fears  his 
curse.  The  ferrywoman  at  Valentia,  who  has  orders  not  to  convey 
aay  beggars  into  the  island^  is  a&*aid  to  r^iose  them  a  passage  lest  a 
carse  dbould  sink  the  boat.' |J 

The  Reverend  Mr  Mahoney  (parish  priest  of  Listowel)  observed, 
that  '  he  himself  would  be  afraid  of  the  beggar's  ourse,  for  every  poor 
person  represents  the  Almighty.'  §§ 


^  Selection  of  Parochial  Examinations,  by  Commissioners  for  En- 
quiry into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland. — P.  283. 
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In  1836  the  Commissioners  delivered  tlieir  final  Report,  in  which 
they  describe  a  destitution  so  extensive  as  to  be  both  a  ground  for 
legislative  interference,  and  a  circumstance  rendering  such  inter- 
ference most  difficult  and  most  dangerous. 

They  begin  by  considering  the  means  by  which  relb f  may  be 
afforded  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families.  They  first  con- 
sider and  reject  the  workhouse  system  as  unnecessary  as  a  test, 
and  as  too  expensive  if  accepted,  and  illusory  if  refused. 

They  then  consider  and  reject  still  more  decidedly  a  legal 
system  of  out-door  relief.  They  state  that  it  would  destroy  the 
industry  and  usefulness  of  the  labourer;  would  absorb  the  whole 
rental  of  the  country ;  would  render  potatoes  and  cheap  clothing 
the  only  commodities  in  demand ;  would  extinguish  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  within  a  very  short  period  produce  uni- 
versal rum. 

There  remained  emigration,  and  this  is  the  immediate  remedy 
on  which  the  Commissioners  rely.  They  propose  that  all  poor 
persons,  whose  circumstances  require  it,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
free  passage,  and  the  means  of  settling  themselves  in  a  British 
non-penal  colony :  That  the  laws  with  respect  to  vagrancy  be 
altered,  and  that  penitentiaries  be  established,  to  which  vagrants, 
when  taken  up,  shall  be  sent:  That  they  be  charged  with* 
vagrancy  before  the  next  Quarter- Sessions,  and,  if  convicted,  be 
removed  to.  such  colony,  not  penal,  as  the  Colonial  Office  may 
approve,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  adult  be  attached  for  payment 
of  the  expenses. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  the 
Report  proposed  extensive  schemes  of  local  improvement ;  and 
that  a  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  persons  labouring  under  bodily  infirmities,  for  the  support  of 
Penitentiaries  to  which  vagrants  should  be  sent,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  deserted  children. 

These  recommendations  had  in  view  only  the  able-bodied  and 
their  families,  and  the  impotent  by  accident  or  disease.  For  the 
relief  of  those  who,  though  not  comprised  in  those  classes,  are 
yet  fit  objects  of  charity,  the  Report  proposed  the  encouragement 
of  voluntary  associations,  to  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners  ;  to  be  subject  to  their  regulation  and 
control ;  and  to  be  assisted  by  them  by  grants  from  the  national 
rate,  in  some  proportion  to  the  sums  voluntarily  contributed. 
A  very  small  minority  of  the  Commissioners  were  opposed  to  this 
suggestion,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  mentioned 
shortly  and  dryly  in  the  Report,  and  developed  only  in  a  subse- 
quent paper,  called  Appendix  H. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  proposal  which  was  powerfully,  we 
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are  almost  inclined  to  say  unanswerably,  supported  in  this  paper, 
has  never  been  sufficiently,  or  even  seriously  considered.  We 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  when 
they  undertake  the  further  improvement  of  the  Irish  poor-law ; 
and  to  that  of  the  Commissioners  on  whom  the  arduous  and 
responsible  task  of  Reporting  on  the  poor-laws  of  Scotland  has 
been  imposed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  Report,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  discussion  on  Irish  poor-laws,  the  words  ^  vagrant'  and 

*  mendicant,'  and  *  vagrancy'  and  ^  mendicancy,'  though  etymolo- 
gically  different,  are  generally  used  as  synonymous.  According 
to  the  English  law,  mendicancy,  and  many  other  acts  which  may 
be  committed  by  a  person  who  never  travels  a  hundred  yards 
from  his  house,  are  punishable  as  acts  of  vagrancy  or  vagabond- 
age. The  laws  prohibiting  mendicancy  have,  therefore,  usually 
been  termed  the  vagrant  laws.  As  this  nomenclature  is  usual, 
and  does  not  appear  likely  to  produce  error,  we  have  not 
avoided  it. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  extent 
and  the  complexity  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report.  But 
as  it  was  obvious  that  some  measures  must  be  introduced  to  re- 
lieve the  destitution,  and  check  the  mendicancy  which  it  described, 
they  sent  Mr  NichoUs  to  Ireland,  with  general  directions  to  en- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  its  proposals ;  and  with  a  special 
instruction  to  consider  whether  a  rate  might  be  usefully  directed 
to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  workhouses  for  all  those  who 
sought  relief  as  paupers. 

Mr  Nicholls  made  his  Report  in  November  1836.  He  agreed 
with  the  Commissioners  in  describing  the  mendicancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  frightful  evil — as  an  evil  hardly  to  be  overrated.  ^  Mendi- 
'  cancy,'  he  says,  ^  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  seem  to  have 

*  produced  the  same  results  in  Ireland,  as  indiscriminate  relief 

*  produced  in  England;  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  future, 

<  the  same  idle  and  disorderly  conduct,  the  same  proneness  to 
^  outrage  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority.'  He  agreed  also 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor 
fell  exclusively  on  the  poorer  classes.  *  There  is,'  he  says,  ^  in 
^  reality,  a  compulsory  rate  now  levied  in  Ireland,  though  not 

<  sanctioned  by  legal  enactment ;  and  no  occupier,  however 
^  limited  his  means,  turns  away  the  mendicant  empty-handed. 

*  There  is  an  almost  superstitious  dread  of  doing  so;  and  this 
^  operates  as  compulsorily  as  the  law  would  act  in  the  raising  a 
^  regular  rate.'  He  differed  from  them  as  to  the  inutility  of  the 
workhouse  as  a  test*  He  believed  much  of  the  apparent  distress 
(9  be  fictitbusy  or  (be  result  of  idUneis.    He  believed  tb^t  tb9 
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establiahment  of  workhouses  would  enable  the  Lq^latare  to 
suppress  mendicancy ;  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  gene* 
rally  prohibited,  and  that  the  central  authority  should  be  respen* 
sible  for  bringing  the  act  into  operation  in  the  several  unionsi 
as  the  workhouses  became  fitted  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 

<  In  furtherance  of  this  object,'  he  adds,  *  the  police  should  set 
^  in  close  communication  with  the  boards  of  giuurdians,  and  the 

<  central  authority  should  so  regulate  the  measure,  that  the  now 
'  itinerant  mass  of  mendicants  who  may  be  really  unable  to  pro- 
^  vide  for  themselves,  should  be  placed  in  the  several  workhoiuss, 
^  and  the  able-bodied  but  idle  vagrants,  and  disorderly  persons, 
*  should  be  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence/ 
And  he  expressed  a  strong  belief,  that  a  rate  for  this  purpose^ 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier,  would  relieve  the 
occupier  from  more  than  half  of  what  he  then  contributed  in  the 
form  of  alms,  and  would  be  still  more  benefidal  to  the  landlord, 
by  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  law,  and  enabling  him  to  be 
master  of  his  estate. 

The  Irish  Poor-Law  Bill  of  the  first  Session  of  1837,  was 
founded  on  this  report.  It  authorised  the  erection  of  work- 
houses, and  enacteo,  that  when  the  oommiesiouers  should  have 
declared  a  workhouse  to  be  fit,  the  guardians  should  take  order 
for  the  relieving  at  their  discretion,  and  setting  to  work  in  such 
workhouse,  such  persons  as  they  should  deem  to  be  destitute 
poor.  It  further  enacted,  that  every  person,  able,  wholly  w  in 
part,  to  maintain  himself,  or  any  other  person  whom  he  might  be 
liable  to  maintain,  and  wilfully  neglecting  so  to  do,  by  which 
neglect  he  or  such  person  should  b^me  destitute,  and  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  union ;  or  who,  not  beidfi^  destitute,  should 
apply  for  relief  within  a  union  on  the  plea  of  destitution ;  or  who 
should  beg,  or  set  a  child  to  beff,  within  a  union  containing  a 
workhouse  capable  of  reeeivinff  him ;  should,  on  oonviction  at 
petty  sessions,  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  a  month. 
Repetition  of  the  offence,  or  gathering  alms  on  false  pretenoei, 
were  punishable  with  three  months'  such  imprisonment. 

In  the  speech  by  which  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the 
bill,  on  the  Idth  February  1837,  he  proposed,  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  measure  when  in  full  operation,  that  to  all  destitaCe 
persons  seeking  relief  subsistence  should  be  given,  and  diat  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  society  by  seeking  it  by  any 
other  means.  But  that,  until  that  could  be  done,  vagraaoy 
should  not  be  altoff ether  prohibited  ;  and  therefore  that  peiMM 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  seeking  alms,  if  they  oould  show 
that  they  had  been  to  the  workhouse,  or  applied  to  the  guardians 
and  had  been  refused  relief.      <  If  the  edieme,'  he  added. 
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<  sacoeed,  we  shall  be  hereafter  and  finally  able  to  prohibit 

*  vagffancy/ 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  Lord 
John  stated  the  three  advantagfes  of  a  poor-law  to  be — that  it 
relieres  the  extremely  destitute ;  that  it  gives  a  right  to  prohibit 
vagrancy ;  and  that  it  brings  the  landowners  and  the  labourers 
into  closer  contact.  It  was  subsequently,  however,  thought 
advisable  that  the  vagrancy  clauses  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  bill.  Thev  were,  therefore,  passed  over  in  the 
committee ;  and  ultimately  the  progress  of  the  whole  measure 
was  stopped  by  the  dissolution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Mr  Nicholls  made  a  second  visit  to 
Ireland.  It  has  been  seen  that,  in  his  first  Report,  made  in  1836, 
he  proposed  a  Poor- Law  as  a  means  of  suppressing  mendicancy. 
The  same  view  is  taken  in  the  Report  wnich  he  made  in  1837. 

*  To  establish  a  poor^-law,'   he  says,    *  without  at  the  same 

*  time  suppressing  mendicancy,  would  be  very  imperfect  legis^ 

*  lation,  especially  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
'  Irish  people.  To  make  a  provision  for  relieving  mendicants  at 
^  the  public  charge,  without  at  the  same  time  preventing  begging, 
^  would  leave  the  Irish  cottier  exposed  to  much  of  the  pressure 

*  which  he  now  sustains ;  for  the  mendicant  classes  generally,  if 
'  permitted,  would  prefer  the  vagrant  life  to  which  they  are 

*  accustomed,  to  the  order,  cleanliness,  and  constraint  of  a  work« 
^  house.  To  suppress  mendicancy,  tiierefore,  constitutes  an  es- 
^  sential  part  of  the  proposed  system  of  poor-laws. 

When  the  bill  was  re-introduced  in  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  Kovember  1837,  the  separation  of  the  mendicancy  clauses  was 
abandoned,  and  they  were  reinserted  without  alteration.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  basis  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  ^  In 
^  every  country,'  said  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  opening  speech, 
^  recovering  from  want,  there  must  be  many  persons  in  a  state  of 

*  destitution*  The  question  arises,  what  provision  can  be  made 
^  for  this  class  ?  If  you  make  no  provision,  you  cannot  say  that 
'  such  persons  have  not  the  right  to  receive  from  their  neigh<« 
^  bourt  necessary  food  and  raiment,  and  you  thereby  leave  in  the 
^  stale  a  vast  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  exereise  fairly, 

*  and  from  the  utmost  need,  the  right  of  asking  for  alms,  but 

*  many  of  whom  are  impostors,  who  prey  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 

<  muiiity.  Besides  this,  you  leave  one  department  of  police 
^  neglected ;  for  you  leave  these  persons  at  one  time  beggars,  to 

*  become  at  another  plunderers.     By  fnmishing  relief  for  th« 

*  destitute,  you  obtain  the  power  of  preventing  and  punishing 

<  mendicancy.     When  the  means  of  existence  are  supplied,  no 

<  man  wttl  have  a  right  to  become  a  common  beggar  or  to  prey 
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*  on  the  property  of  the  country.'  In  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  5th  of  February  1838,  he  stated  it 
to  be  just,  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  to  be  consonant 
to  humanity,  that  relief  should  be  afforded  to  destitution ;  but  that, 
if  persons  who  do  not  want  that  relief,  or  who  refuse  to  accept  it, 
persist  in  infesting  the  country,  some  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  He  proposed  to  put  the  law  on  a  just  footing, 
and  while  enacting  that  vagrancy  should  not  be  permitted,  to 
provide  also  that  destitution  should  be  relieved.  The  principle, 
he  repeated,  on  which  a  poor-law  ought  to  be  founded  was, 
that  the  state  should  relieve  destitution,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  vagrancy. 

Nothing  could  be  weaker — in  fact,  more  really  insignificant— 
than  the  few  objections,  in  the  debate,  to  the  clauses  suppressing 
vagrancy.  Some  expressions  of  dissent  from  Sir  F.  Shaw  and 
Mr  Miles,  and  some  declamation  from  Sir  W.  Brabazon,  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hindley,  were  the  whole  amount  of  opposi- 
tion in  debates  which  lasted  from  December  till  March — debates 
in  which  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  bill  was  fiercely  and 
pertinaciously  attacked.  But  when  the  Committee  had  reached 
the  clauses  on  the  2d  of  March,  they  were  struck  out,  with- 
out explanation  or  even  remark.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  Mr  Redington  moved  their  restoration ;  bat 
Lord  Morpeth  begged  him  to  withdraw  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring  in  a 
separate  measure  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.  The  bill, 
therefore,  passed  the  Commons  without  the  enactments  which, 
till  then,  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  vital  portion  of  the 
measure. 

When  the  bill  was  first  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  May, 
Lord  Melbourne  stated  it  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  mendicancy.  And.  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
admitting  that,  without  a  Poor- Law,  mendicancy  could  not  be  put 
down,  expressed  his  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
Government  would  give  the  House  reason  to  believe  that  a  mea- 
sure for  that  purpose  would  be  brought  in.  The  opinions  on  this 
subject  in  the  Lords  were,  indeed,  as  decidedly  expressed  as  in  the 
Commons.  Lord  Hatherton  said,  that  he  agreed  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  the  bill  could  not  work  unless  clauses  were 
inserted  to  suppress  mendicancy  and  vagrancy ;  or  some  separate 
measure  were  passed  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Clanricarde  urged 
that  such  clauses  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill  before  the  House ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne's  answer  was,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  they  would  be  comprised  in  that  bill,  or  form  the 
matter  pf  9^  separate  measure*    Tbo  Qubject^  however,  seems  to 
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Iiave  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  see  it. 

On  the  19th  of  March  1840,  the  Administration  performed  the 
promise  which  they  had  made  in  each  House,  that  the  mendi- 
cancy portion  of  the  Poor- Law  measure  should  be  brought  for- 
ward.   Lord  Morpeth,  *  in  pursuance,'  as  he  said,  ^  of  the  under- 

*  standing  when  the  poor-law  passed,  that  the  mendicancy  clauses 
^  should  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill ;  in  pursuance  of  the  Re- 
^  ports  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  particularly  of  the 

*  resident  commissioner  f  and  lastly,  in  pursuance  of  the  sug- 

*  gestions  of  many  large  bodies,  and  many  boards  of  guardians 

*  already  formed  in  beland,'  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bUl  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy  in  Ireland. 

The  bill  was  far  less  comprehensive  than  the  clauses  struck 
out  from  the  Act  of  1838.  It  merely  enacted,  that  any  person 
begging,  or  setting  a  child  to  beg,  in  a  union  containing  a  work- 
house capable  of  receiving  him,  should  be  imprisoned,  with  hard 
labour,  for  one  month ;  and  that  a  person  repeating  the  offence, 
or  going  about  on  false  pretences  as  a  collector  of  charitable  con- 
tributions, or  obtaining  alms  by  the  exposure  of  wounds  or  de- 
formity, should  be  imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  three  months* 
It  was  read,  the  first  time,  on  the  20th  of  March  1840,  but  was 
coldly  received  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  without  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion it  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  parties,  have  been  passed. 
A  short  time  afterwards.  Lord  Morpeth  withdrew  it — *  not,'  as 
he  said,  *  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  expediency,  or  even  as  to  its 
^  necessity,  but  in  the  expectation  that  subsequent  events  would 

*  make  that  necessity  evident  to  all  parties.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  throughout  these  discussions,  it  is 
assumed  that  Irelailld  is  now  practically  without  a  law  restraining 
mendicancy.  There  are,  indeed,  such  laws  in  the  statute-book ; 
but  defects  in  their  machinery,  the  severity  of  their  punishments, 
and  the  absence  in  their  enactments  of  any  reference  to  a  legs^l 
provision  for  the  poor,  have  rendered  them  inefficient.  The 
assumption,  therefore,  is  correct. 

The  abandonment  of  the  mendicancy  clauses  has  been  account- 
ed for,  by  imputing  to  their  opponents  a  belief,  that  when  once  a 
provision  was  made  for  the  destitute,  the  practice  of  indiscrimi* 
nate  almsgiving  would  cease  without  legal  interference.  Such  a 
belief  could  have  been  entertained  only  by  those  who  had  attend- 
ed little  to  the  real  grounds  on  which  the  practice  depends. 

*  I  think/  says  Mr  St  George,  *  that  religious  feelings  would  induce 
many  to  relieve  a  beggar  even  at  the  door  of  a  poor-bouse.* 

•  Selections,  p.  284. 
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<  iThtfti^  there  Irefe  a  legtil  feliel  fdr  the  destitute)  i  Ahmild  ^li 
like  to  do  something  for  the  Last  Day,  if  I  could  afford  it4  The  wkf 
would  be  this : — A  beggai*  i^ould  come  to  you,  and  ydu  would  refer 
him  to  the  insiitutiou.  "  Oh,  the  cut* se  of  God ! "  he  trould  say,  <'  on 
itself  and  its  institutions ;  not  a  blast  pf  a  pipe  they'll  giie  us ;  we 
were  better  off  when  we  had  the  run  of  the  country."  You  can't  re- 
fuse one  then  ;  besides,  if  you  ffive  alms,  you'll  get  a  prayer  for  it,  but 
the  people  in  that  house  would  pray  neither  for  tne  quick  nor  the 

ded^i'* 

*  The  predominating  feellog-  with  the  cl^s^  who  give  most  freely  and 
indiicrimmately,  Is  a  "belief  that  charity  is  a  duty,  the  neglecting  which 
would  entail  misfortunes  both  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  beltered  that 
ihe  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  they  would  not  consider  themselres  re- 
lieved from  the  claims  of  charity  by  the  establishment  of  plaees  of  refuge 
for  the  poor.f 

<  "  If  there  were  a  poor-house  at  the  top  of  the  street,  where  every 
beggar  could  get  relief,  you  would  rather  g^ve  than  let  him  go  ifa 
there  ?  ** — "  Why,  if  a  poor  person  came  to  me,  I  would  give  him  some- 
thing, to  be  sure." — "  Even  though  vou  knew  that  a  person  in  real 
distress  could  not  want  relief,  and  that  you  were  encouraging  idle- 
ness?**— "  TF/fy,  to  tdl  you  tlie  truth,  I  think  we  tcould  be  lonesome 
unthout  them.  { 

'  A  ffear/  says  Dr  M^Hale,  the  Rotnan  Catholic  archbishop  6f  Tuam, 
*  that  the  applicant  is  Suffering  from  want,  is  not  the  motive  for  givilig 
alms.  Instances  of  extremity  tarely  appear  at  the  door.  Begging  is 
a  trade,  and  charity  is  a  duty^  The  peasantry  are  under  the  impres- 
sion (a  salutary  one,)  that  **  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  want; 
but  he  that  despiseth  his  entreaty  shall  suffkr  indigence/' § 

It  mudt  never  he  forgotten  that  the  beggar  h  not  in  Ireland — 
as  he  is  in  England — an  outcast,  whose  apparent  misery  is  as- 
eribed  to  imposture  or  rice — ^hose  contact  is  degradation  to  the 
humblest  labourer — and  who  is  relieved,  not  so  much  to  satisfy 
bis  vfaht^  as  to  get  rid  of  his  presence.  The  Irish  cottiet"  consi- 
ders the  beggar  as  tiis  equal — iftdeed,  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  life  which  he  ihay  hav6  to  perform  erelong  himself. 
I'lie  beggar  id  not  an  occasional  and  unwelcome  intruder ;  be 
makes  a  part,  and  probably  not  the  least  agreeable  part,  of  the 
society  of  the  family.  He  has  his  regular  seat  before  the  pota- 
toe-bowl,  his  nook  near  the  chimney  where  a  chimney  exists, 
and  the  Corner  in  which  be  sleeps,  on  the  straw  which  he  has 
begged  daring  the  day.  He  brings  With  him  news,  flattery,  con- 


♦  Selections,  p.  838.  John  Casey.  f  Ibid.  p.  414.  John  Casey. 

t  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry, 
-p.  650. 

§  Ibid.  488-490. 
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vcrsation,  prayers,  ihe  blessing  df  God,  and  tie  gobd-\^ill  ot 
men.  *  The  cabin/  as  otie  of  Ule  witnes^e^  remarks,  ^  wditld  be 
•  lonesome  without  him.' 

To  believe  that  a  practice,  the  growth  of  Centuries — strength- 
ened by  hourly  occasions  for  its  exetclse.  reduir^d  by  public 
opinion,  and  enforced  by  the  hope  of  good  aiicl  the  fear  of  evil, 
both  temporal  and  eternal — \v0uld  cease,  while  the  opportuniiie^ 
for  yielding  to  it  remained  unremoVed ;  to  believe  that  the  small 
farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer,  wduld  ttirri  the  beggat 
from  his  door — ^ould  refuse  to  him  tt^  dccustOmed  shelter,  ot 
the  accustomed  handful  of  meal  (it  poUitb^s — would  indur  the 
pain  of  witnessing  want  which  he  coiild  relieve,  the  imputation 
of  avarice  or  hard-hear tedness,  dtid  the  feclr  of  a  curse  in  this 
world  and  iri  the  next ;  and  dehy  himself  the  bleasure  of  sympa- 
thy, the  credit  bf  chdtitableness,  and  thfe  certairity  bf  recompense 
from  Heaven,  metely  becaiise  he  was  told  that,  some  miles  off, 
there  was  a  union  workhouse  where  the  applicant  cbuld  be  re- 
lieved;— tb  believe  all  this,  seems  i6  imply  aii  ignotaiice  of 
human  nature  whlbh  it  ^^ould  be  (presumptuous  to  impiite  to  the 
Legislature. 

It  must  have  been  obsetved,  that  the  late  Government  never 
Tentured  to  take  the  opinibn  of  either  House  on  the  enactments 
by  which  they  proposed  to  suppress  mendicancy.     The^  decla- 
red those  enactments  tb  be  necessary;  they  Ihtroducfed  thein  in 
three  different  bills  ;  but,  on  every  occasion,  postponed  or  with- 
drew them  before  the  time  of  discussion.     They  obviously  con- 
templated a  formidable  resistance ;  and,  thbbgh  thfe  debates  db 
Tiot  show  any  ground  for  such  an  apprehension,  vet  we  havfe 
no  doubt  that  it  Was  well  fotinded.     Whether  tne  resistance 
was  expected  to  arise  from  misdirected  benevolence,  or  from  a 
desire  to  obtaih  a  repeal  bf  the  Itish  pbor-lftw  by  rendering 
ft  inefficient ;  or,  at  a  latet  period,  from  the  eagerness  of  the  Op- 
position  to  overthrow  a  tottering  Ministry,  (and  it  is  probable 
that  many  members   might  have   been  influenced  by  one  or 
more  of  these  motives,  and  somQ  by  all  of  them,) — whatever  were 
the  quarters  from  which  resistance  was  feared,  the  fear  was  yield- 
ed to;  and  the  boldest  administrative  measure  of  fleeter  n  times— 
.the  measure  which  its  enemies  denounced  as  destructive,  imd 
which  even  its  friends  could  scarcely  call  safe^— was  passed  with 
the  omisaioo  of  a  portion  which  those  who  proposed  it  declaimed 
to  be  essential  to  its  working ;  and  has  now  been  suffered  to  re- 
main thus  imperfect  for  nearly  five  years.  ^  On  almost  every 
other  point  of  the  proposed  measure  opinions  had  been  divided — 
whether  relief  should  or  should  not  be  confined  to  the  workhoUse ; 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  law  of  settlement ;  wbe« 
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ther  the  right  to  rdief  should  or  should  not  be  acknowledged ; 
whether  the  rate  should  be  national  or  local;  whether  the 
superintendence  of  the  new  law  should  be  in  the  bands  of  the 
English  poor-law  commissioners  or  of  a  separate  board ;  whether 
the  commissioners  should  or  should  not  have  the  control  of  cha* 
rities ; — ^all  these  questions  were  long  and  fiercely  contested.  On 
one  point,  and  on  one  only,  all  who  wrote,  and  nearly  all  who 
spoke,  were  unanimous ;  namely,  that  the  offer  of  relief  must  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the  prohibition  of  mendicancy.  And 
on  that  point  the  act  is  silent;  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  expired  after 
the  first  reading,  and  relief  and  mendicancy  are  allowed  to  coexist. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  thought,  and  we  believe  that 
they  were  right,  that  it  was  their  business  to  assume  either  that 
the  law,  even  in  its  imperfect  state,  would  be  efficient,  or  that 
the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  subsequent  legislation.  When 
they  dispatched  their  assistant- commissioners  on  their  first  ex- 
pedition to  form  unions,  thev  directed  them  to  consider  how 
the  new  law  might  be  introduced  so  as  soonest  to  abate  the 
practice  of  begging ;  and  they  instructed  them  to  calm  the  fears, 
of  the  future  rate-payers,  by  stating  that  the  mendicant  classes 
were  supported  by  the  community,  and  would  be  so  no  more  after 
the  establishment  of  the  unions ;  that  the  relief  would,  in  future 
be  afforded  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  only  to  the 
really  destitute ;  and  that  a  decrease  of  the  existing  charge  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  act.* 

The  Boards  of  Guardians,  however,  were  less  confiding.  One 
of  the  first  uses  which  the  majority  of  them  made  of  their  new 
powers,  was  to  demand  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy. 
We  shfdl  here  extract  a  few  of  their  Resolutions :  f 

<  Athlone  Union,  3d  Dec.  1839. 

*  The  guardians  of  the  union  having  been  called  on  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum  for  building  the  workhouse,  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  will  be  of  essential  importance 
to  the  well-working  of  the  poor-law  to  have  a  stringent  vagrant  law 
such  as  now  exists  in  England.' 

« Belfast  Union,  10th  Dec.  1839. 

*  Resolved  tmammously — That  this  board  desires  to  impress  upon 
the  poor-law  commissioners  their  opinion  of  the  essential  necessity  of 
some  legislative  enactment  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  aud  men- 
dicancy, from  which,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  payers  of  rates  have  a  right  to  be 
exempt.' 


•  Instructions  to  Assistant-Commissioners.-'^Sixth  Report,  p.  61 67. 

I  See  Sixth  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  pp.  417,  418. 
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•Limerick  Union,  27th  Nov.  1839. 
'  That  It  18  the  opinion  of  this  hoard,  that  a  legislative  enactment 
for  the  punishment  and  suppression  of  mendicancy  is  required ;  hut 
that  the  penalties  of  such  act  should  not  he  enforced  against  any  mendi- 
cant unless  it  can  he  proved  that  he  has  received  an  offer  of  the  work* 
house  from  an  authorized  person,  hut  has  refused  the  relief  so  offered 
him/ 

These  resolutions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  strongs 
ly  expressed  in  their  sixth  report,  were  amone^  the  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Morpeth  rested  his  unsuccessful  bill  of  1840.  In 
their  next  Report,  that  of  1841,  the  Commissioners  repeat  their 
conviction, 

'  That  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  is  necessary  in  every  union, 
as  soon  and  so  long  as  the  workhouse  is  open,  and  availahle  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute.'  •  .  *  It  has  heen  thought'  [they  add]  *  hy 
some,  that  persons  will  cease  to  g^ve  to  heggars  when  called  upon  to 
pay  poor-rates.'  .  .  *  We  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  We 
believe  that  the  mendicant  classes  will  continue  to  levy  their  contri- 
butions, unless  the  legislature  shall  protect  the  rate-payer  from 
demands  and  threats  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  will  he  totally  unable 
to  withstand. 

'Such  being  our  deliberate  view  of  this  question,  we  observed 
with  regret  that  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  which  Lord 
Morpeth  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  has  not 
been  proceeded  with.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  was  indispensably  necessary  at  the  time,  or  even  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  continue  our  operations  effectively  during  the  present  year 
without  the  aid  of  such  a  measure ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  state  to  your 
lordship  our  conviction,  that  a  law  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy  is 
essential  to  the  well«working  of  the  poor  relief  act  in  Ireland,  and 
that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  introduced  into  parliament  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period.' 

On  the  1st  of  May  1841,  the  Commissioners  hinted  a  doubt 
whether  a  vagrant  law  was  not  indispensable  to  the  working  of 
the  law  even  during  the  then  current  year.  Nearly  two  years 
have  since  elapsed  without  one,  and  experience  has,  we  think, 
justified  their  fears. 

On  the  first  opening  of  the  union-houses,  mendicancy  is  said 
to  have  nearly  ceased  in  their  vicinity.  We  are  told  that  many 
of  the  mendicants  were  relieved  in  them ;  and  that  many  others 
abandoned  their  trade.  The  conduct  and  the  professions  of  all 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  law,  associated 
in  every  mind  the  prohibition  of  mendicancy  with  the  public 
relief  of  the  poor,  ana  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  act  pro- 
hibited begging.*     The  error  of  course  was  short-lived.     Those 

*  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports,  fciMm^ 
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vfho  iift4  merely  suspended  tb^i?  requisitions  renewed  them; 
manv  tried  the  workhouse  and  fled  from  it9  confiQenieiit  to  the 
freedom  of  vagrancy;  and  still  more  crowded  to  fill  up  the 
▼acanciesy  which  the  opening  of  the  workhouses  was  known  to 
have  occasioned. 

The  Report  of  May  1842,  the  last  which  has  been  presented, 
leads  to  the  painful  suspicion  that  the  Irish  Poor- Law,  like  many 
of  its  predecessors  in  England,  has  aggravated  the  evil  which  it 
was  intended  to  repress ;  and  that  there  is  now  in  Ireland  mor^ 
mendicancy  and  more  vagrancy  than  before  its  enactment. 

*  In  some  of  the  unions/  say  the  Commissioners,  *  after  the  stock  of 
habitual  mendicants  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken  into  the  work' 
houses,  fhe  rate-payers,  finding  that  the  removal  of  if  hat  may  be  call- 
ed their  own  established  poor  did  not  protect  iheva  from  mendicancy, 
l^ut  w§s  followed  by  inroads  of  beggars  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
or  even  from  those  more  distant,  have  deemed  it  better  that  their  own 
poor  should  be  permitted  to  levy  contributions  fronv  house  to  house  as 
heretofore,  th^n  that  the  rate-payers  should  incur  the  charge  of  main* 
taining  them  in  the  workhouses ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  compelled  to 
make  ooptributions  to  casual  vagrants  or  mendicant  strangers,  by  whom 
their  doors  were  beset. 

<  In  the  Kilmallock  Union,  the  rate-payers  of  a  certain  electoral 
division  came  in  a  body  to  the  workhouse,  and  demanded  to  have  their 
poor  delivered  up  to  them,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  were 
carried  back,  with  g^eat  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  to  be  supported 
by  almsgiving  in  the  accustomed  mode.  The  rate-payers  in  tms  case, 
no  doubt  expected  that,  when  they  had  their  own  beggars  about  them, 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  iproads  of  beggars  from  other  dis- 
tricts, to  which  they  were  liable  so  long  as  their  own  habitual  stock 
were  maintained  in  the  workhouse.' 

We  will  not  fatigue  the  readers  by  repeating  the  remonstran- 
ce from  Boards  of  Gyia^dians  and  other  public  bodies,  appended 
by  the  Commissioner^  to  their  last  Report.  They  resemble  in 
substance  those  ^hich  we  have  quoted  from  the  Report  of  1841, 
tl^ough,  perhaps,  marked  by  more  asperity  of  language.  We  will 
extract,  however,  the  Petition  from  the  Castlederg  Union,  be- 
muse it  alludes  to  a  new  spurce  of  danger : — 

*  You?  petitioners,  after  fourteen  months'  experience,  are  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  suppress  n^endicancy.  From  mistaken 
^eiu^  of  economy  on  thQ  part  of  dome  of  the  rate-payers,  and  dislike 
^f  workhouse  relief  on  the  part  of  the  mendicants,  almsgiving  stfll 
continues,  and  the  community  still  suf^rs  from  the  profligacy  which  is 
k  necessary  aocomnaniment  and  consequence  of  begging. 

The  mistaken  economy  alluded  to  by  the  Petition  is  ^  notion 
^%^  U  [^  cheaper  to  relieve  by  alms^ving  than  in  the  work- 
house.    Such  ^n  opinlpPj  if  ^^n^iyely  previ^lept  among  the 
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rate-payera,  woul4  paralyaie  the  whole  law*     Its  progreis  i^i4  iU 
copsequences  are  well  pointed  out  by  Mr  Clements : — 

*  I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  there  is  a  desire  amongst  thp  people, 
which  is  on  the  increase  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  encourage 
ipendioanoy  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  paup^iw 
in  the  workhouse*  When  the  workhpusQ  was  first  open,  there  w^  bi^^ 
one  wishi  that  of  putting  dowi^  h^ggipg.  I  belieye  that,  if  the  que«tioi| 
were  put  to  apy  of  the  people  who  havp  now  pther  viewsi  they  WQu}4 
«^y,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  en^qurfige  m^pdicancyi  but  merely 
to  help  their  own  poor.  It  js  peedless  for  me  to  point  put  to  you  the 
impossibility  of  their  continuing  such  a  practice,  without  perpetuating 
the  system  of  indiscriminate  alipsgiying,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  a  law  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy  be 
enacted  e^rly  next  session,  bescging  may  be  put  down  by  donees  with 
comparative  facility ;  but  if  the  matter  be  deferred  for  another  year, 
the  difficulty  wiU  be  very  much  incoeaaad,  as  the  g«neval  oo-operation 
which  mj^y  pow  b^  expected  inight  net  be  obtained  wbep  the  people 
shall  hayo  formed  m  ppiuippy  that  to  give  t9  the  he|fga?  in  the  mapper 
J  have  described,  is  preferable  to  piaiptaipiag  him  in  the  yorkhouset 

*  I  should  pbspr^e,  that  the  provisiop  for  the  ipaiptep^nce  bj  eaph 
electoral  division  of  its  o^p  poor,  >vhich  h^  always  beep  cpp8i4cre4» 
and  I  think  justly,  an  improvement  to  the  original  bil),  will,  if  soipc 
enactment  be  not  made  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  become  tbe 
means  of  defeating  the  whole  object  of  the  law  ;  because  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  diffierent  rates  made  on  electoral  divisions,  according  as  they 
liave  many  or  few  paupers  in  the  house,  that  the  people  on  ^om  the 
higher  rate  is  made  are  induped  to  endeavpur  to  duninish  it,  by  en- 
couraging the  paupers  to  leave  the  house,  to  be  maintained  in  the 
mapper  I  h^Y^  before  deseribe4<  I'he  more  geneval  thiv  feeling  ibeuld 
become,  the  n^e  d^cpit  it  will  be  to  ppt  4qwp  wendi^i^p^y.  The 
legal  epaptment  bf  pontes,  therefore,  the  more  ur^nt^  ip  prdpr  thftt  it 
may  be  made  available  ^hile  the  pifijority  of  the  people  are  prepared 
to  assist  in  its  enforcement/ 

This  warning,  like  {41  the  othere,  was  diareg4r4ed.  Sir  Itobert 
Peel,  with  bit  npuprity  of  ope  hundred)  Wf^»  nq^  mare  b^d  than 
Lprd  John  Busaell  ba4  been  with  t^is  twenty-qnet  The  aessiop 
of  I843  parsed  bYf  apd  tbe  eyil  bpis  beep  allowed  ^o  grow  a^d 
to  exiend ;  pntii  tbe  4»pgera  pf  the  diaef^  m^  the  4^ger9  of 
tbe  remedy  might  well  alarm  ^  «tropger  ^nd  p  more  resolute 
Admipistratiou  X\i^n  that  to  yrbicb  t)ip  w^lfa^e  of  Irelapd  is  ^PF 
C0Qfide4. 

We  are  oftei^  tol4  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  lovers  of 
justice  \  tW  meaning  pf  wl^ich  we  take  to  be,  not  ih%^  they  lt|e 

Seculiarly  prqne  tp  apt  j^st^y  toward^  pt)^er  pepple,  but  tbat  t|»for 
ercely  resent  the  ^Rpe^^ce  pf  iiyuftifiuB  tpwavdq  tbepAselTPS- 
Now,  it  is  iflipoa^ible  to  4epj  tfaat|t  W  ^)?k  matter,  tbe  r«t^ 
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payers  of  Ireland  have  been  treated  with  injastice.  They  hare 
been  induced,  on  false  pretences,  to  consent  to  erect  workhouses 
and  levy  rates.  Tfaev  were  told  by  all  who  in  Parliament  brought 
forward  or  supportea  the  law,  that  it  was  to  be  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomy ;  that  they  were  to  be  saved  in  almsgiving  more  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  in  rates.  The  same  doctrine  was  repeated  to 
them  by  the  commbsioners,  by  the  assistant  commissioners ;  in 
short,  by  all  who  recommended  or  even  defended  the  measure. 
If  this  statement  turns  out  to  be  only  partially  true  in  any  of 
the  unions,  and  utterly  unfounded  in  the  great  majority ;  if  the 
rates  are,  in  general,  a  mere  addition  to  the  alms ;  if  the  men- 
dicancy is,  in  general,  altered  only  by  the  substitution  of  a  new 
crowd  of  beggars — can  we  wonder  that  the  law  should  become 
odious,  or  that  the  collection  of  rates  should  be  opposed  by 
tumult,  or  by  the  more  effectual  machinery  of  passive  resistance? 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  law 
for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  than  to  suggest  its  details. 
The  English  vagrancy  laws  are  measures  of  Police ;  and  compre- 
hend, as  we  have  already  remarked,  many  offences  which  are 
not  acts  either  of  vagrancy  or  mendicancy.  Since  we  think  that 
the  measure  which  we  demand  ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  Poor-Law ;  and  since  the  repression  of  the  offences  in 
question,  however  proper  or  however  necessary,  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  we  would  recommend  that 
it  should  form  no  part  of  the  measure,  and  that  the  bill,  at  the 
furthest,  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  prohibition  of  vagrancy  and 
mendicancy. 

Lord  Morpeth's  bill,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  prohibited 
mendicancy ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  first  experiment,  it  may  be 
well  not  to  go  beyond  it.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  we  would  not 
go  quite  so  far.  That  bill,  following  the  bills  of  1837  and 
1838,  punishes  the  beggar  if  there  be  within  the  union  a  work- 
house capable  of  maintaining  him.  If  the  law  be  passed  in  that 
form,  the  guilt  or  innocency  of  mendicancy  will  depend,  not  on 
the  conduct  of  the  mendicant,  but  on  a  fact  of  which  he  may 
frequently  be  ignorant.  A  beggar  finds,  or  hears,  that  the  work- 
house is  full.  He  exercises  the  right  which  that  fact  confers  on 
him,  and  begs  in  a  distant  part  of  the  union,  perhaps  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  workhouse.  While  he  is  doing  so,  somebody 
dies  in  the  workhouse,  or  quits  it ;  it  becomes  capable  of  receiv** 
ing  him,  and  his  right  to  beg  is  gone  without  his  knowing  it. 
Or  perhaps  he  crosses,  in  ignorance,  the  frontier  between  the 
union  in  which  the  workhouse  is  iiill,  and  begging  therefore  pri- 
vileged, and  one  where  the  workhouse  is  empty,  and  begging 
therefore  an  offence.     Statistical  and  geographical  errors  will  be 
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puoiBbable  by  imprisoDmeiit  and  hard  labour  I  We  much  prefer 
the  proposal  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  speech  of  the 
13th  of  February  1837  ;  namely,  that  no  one  should  be  punished 
for  begging  if  he  could  show  that  he  had  applied  at  the  work-, 
house,  and  had  been  refused  legal  relief. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  authority  which  we 
respect,  that  every  person  applying  at  the  workhouse  and 
refused  relief,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ticket,  stating  such 
refusal,  its  date  and  its  grounds,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners  shall  prescribe ;  a  duplicate  to  be 
kept  by  the  board  of  guardians.  And  that,  for  the  space  of 
•even  days  from  the  date  of  such  ticket,  such  person  shall  not 
be  punishable  for  the  mere  act  of  begging,  if,  wnile  begging,  he 
show  his  ticket.  We  say  for  the  mere  act  of  begging ;  for  he 
must  remain  punishable,  notwithstanding  the  ticket,  if  bis  beg- 

fing  were  accompanied  by  any  ot/ter  oflence.  If,  for  instance, 
e  were  begging  on  false  pretences.  Otherwise,  an  impostor 
who  had  been  refused  relief  on  the  express  ground  of  his  being 
an  impostor,  would,  by  such  refusal,  become  a  privileged  beggar. 
Requiring  the  beggar  while  begging  to  show  his  ticket,  would 
enable  the  police  to  arrest,  without  further  enquiry,  all  beggars 
unprovided  with  tickets,  and  all  whose  tickets  disclosed  tkcis 
making  their  trade  an  oflfence. 

We  are  anxious,  however,  to  guard  against  any  impression 
that  we  join  in  the  belief  which  seems  to  nave  been  felt  by  all 
who  introduced  the  Irish  Poor- Law,  that,  if  the  vagrancy  clauses 
had  been  retained  in  that  act,  mendicancy  would  have  been  gene- 
rally and  quidcly  suppressed ;  or  that  we  believe  that  it  would 
DOW  be  so  suppressed,  if  our  recommendations  were  adopted. 
No  law  is  so  dependent  for  its  eflSciency  on  public  coopera- 
tion as  a  law  prohibiting  mendicancy ;  and  there  is  no  country  in 
which  that  co-operation  can  less  be  relied  on  than  Ireland.  We 
believe  that  the  best  chance  for  the  success  of  the  prohibition 
would  have  been  to  incorporate  it  (as  was  proposed  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  measure)  in  the  poor-law.  But  even  then  it  would  have 
been  neglected  in  some  districts,  and  imperfectly  executed  in  more. 
We  fear  that  if  it  be  passed  this  year,  it  will  be  less  efficient  than 
it  would  have  been  in  1838  ;  and  that  if  it  be  delayed  till  1^44, 
it  will  be  worse  executed  than  if  it  become  law  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  But  a  well-grounded  fear  that  all  th^  objects  of  a 
measure  will  not  be  attained,  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  it ;  if 
it  appear  likely  to  be  beneficial,  though  less  so  than  it  might 
have  been  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  a  law  restraining 
mendicancy  will  be  ftlthfully  executed.   We  believe  that  there  are 
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many  otb^ra  in  wlii^h  it  ^ill  be  executed,  imperfeetly  indeedi, 
but  yet  usefully,  so  far  as  it  is  executed  at  all.  And  we  believe 
tbat  when  its  utility  has  been  tested  by  experience — when  the 
Assistant-Comtnissionerst  on  whom  we  rely  for  the  diffusion  of 
sound  principles,  can  urge  the  authorities  in  one  district  to  use 
their  power  of  repreising  mendicaooy,  by  pointing  put  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  derived  by  their  neighbours — the  jaw  will 
be  mor^  widely  and  more  effectually  acted  on  every  ye^r,  until 
at  lengtb  the  evil,  though  never  to  be  extirpated,  may  be  redu- 
ced to  the  endurable  amount  in  which  it  obtains  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  promise  on  which  the 
Poor- Law  was  founded  be  performed.  While  a  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor*  levied  by  the  legal  collector,  is  coexistent  with  a  rate 
levied  by  the  niendicant,  the  Irish  Poor-Law  is  almost  a  legishu 
tive  fraud ;  since  the  express  ground  op  which  the  landholders 
were  required  to  pay  poor-ratea  was,  that  they  were  to  be  relieved 
from  at  least  an  equivalent  expenditure  in  alms. 

Another,  or,  as  w^  thiqk,  an  unfortunate  deviation  frpm  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  inquiry  from  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  NicboUs,  and  from  the  bill  of  1837,  respects  the  liability 
to  poor-rate  of  occupiers  under  the  annual  valu§  of  L.5.  The 
hill  of  1837,  and  that  of  1838,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, made  the  rate  in  all  cases  a  charge  on  the  occupier,  but 
allowed  the  L.5  occupier  to  deduct  the  whole  amount.  But 
this  arrangement  was  altered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
occupier  under  L.5  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  all 
others;  rendered  liable  to  the  rate^  and  allowed  to  deduct  from 
his  rent  a  poundage  equal  to  one-half  of  his  assessment. 

The  principal  motive  which  induced  the  House  of  Lords  tp 
make  this  change,  appears  to  havp  been  a  fe^r  that  the  land- 
lords, in  order  to  escape  the  rate,  might  be  indnoed  to  raise  the 
rents  of  their  small  occupiers  to  L.5,  i^  to  eject  tbeim  and  to 
aonsoUdate  their  tenancies.  The  provisions  of  the  act  pender 
the  forn^er  supposition  ioapossible.  The  value  of  every  tene- 
ment is  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor* Law,  not  according 
to  its  nominal  rent,  hut  according  to  an  estimate  formed  by 
valuers  appointad  under  the  a^t.  If  tbe  nominal  rent  exceeds 
that  valuo,  tba  landlord,  so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  is  fi 
lo^ei^;  for  the  tenant  can  deduct  from  the  rent  a  ponndage 
equal  to  the  poundage  of  the  rate.  ThuS)  if  the  rate  be  a  shilr 
Ung  in  the  pounds  and  the  tenement  is  rated  at  L.4,  but  rented 
at  L.5,  the  occupier  is  entitled,  under  the  existing  act,  to  deduct 
two  shillings   and  sixpence,   or   half  of  one    abilUng  in   the 

Sound  on  L.&,  though  he  has  only  fonr  «)ii|linga  to  pay.     We 
§?^  lia^4  of  oases  where  the  difference  between  tb^  nomiiuil 
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rent  pd  the  e$t}m4te4  Yfdup  }ias  been  such,  that  tl^  occupier  ha^ 
be^n  entitled  to  deduct  ipore  th^n  be  hs^  paid. 

Those  wbo  feared  tbat  the  e^peatatioi^  of  having  tQ  p^y  tb^ 
^I^qle  rate  would  lead  to  ejectmenti  caunot  have  been  aware  pf 
il^e  trifling  amouut  of  t|^e  payments  in  questipu*  We  believe 
that  the.  occupiers  under  l^.b  ip,  valu^y  are  abou(  oqe^half  iu 
nuu^ber^  and  one-fifteenth  in  value  of  the  rate-payerg ;  and  that 
the  average  yparjy  rat^  in  Ireland  does  not  amount  tp  fifteen* 
pence  in  the  pouqd  ou  the  rental.*  Qu  tbesie  data,  if,  instead  qf 
the  whole,  one  half  of  the  r^te  ou  tepement^  uude^  L.5  wefe 
thrown  on  the  owners,  it  would  be  an  additional  charge,  equal  tq 
one-half  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  ^fteeptb  of  the  rental  of  Ireland,  or 
one-halfpenny  op  the  pouna.  Of  course,  boweyer,  the  tenancies 
und^r  X^.5  are  pot  equally  distributed.  In  some  districts,  they 
forni  a  larger  po)ftiou  in  value  of  the  lands  thap  ip  others,  and 
there  ipay  be  properties  of  which  ^hey  constitute  the  bulk.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  it  is  highly  ipiprobable  tbat  the  landlord 
would  be  governed  in  the  mapagement  of  his  property  by  the 
apparent  paving  of  sixpenc^  or  sev^npepce  in  the  pound.  We  say 
tne  apparent  saving ;  for  it  is  clear,  indeed  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
whole  rate,  whether  partially  or  wholly  advanced  by  the  occu*' 
pier,  is  reaJIy  paid  by  the  landlord.  Unless  the  landlprd  vplun- 
tarily  sacrifices  rent  to  influence — a  case  very  rare  in  Ireland — r 
he  obtains  from  the  tenant  the  full  valup  pf  the  use  of  the  l^nd. 
Every  tax,  ^very  bprdep  thrpwn  upon  the  landi  reduces  thM 
value,  and  causes  {(  proportionate  dimiuutiop  pf  rent.  This  is 
true,  even  in  Great  £»ritain,  and  P^ore  obviously  so  in  Ire)apd ; 
wnere  the  competition  for  land  gives  it  a  valuPt  compared  with 
i^  productiveness,  far  exceeding  wh^t  it  h^ox^  in  a  popntry  ^rhere 
agriculture  is  only  one  of  many  occupation^.  Qn  the  largps 
farms^  the  landlprd  receives  all  th^t  the  tenant  cap  pay,  after  rpr 
serving  ^p  fiverage  remuneration  for  his  capital,  his  skill,  and  his 
labouff.  On  the  ^niall  holdings,  where  tho  tenant  has  neither 
capital  ppr  skill,  ^be  landlord  gets  all  that  the  tenant  can  pay 
after  reseryipg  the  paeans  of  existePP^*  To^  talk  of  dividipg  the 
rate  between  suph  a  tenapt  and  hi§  landlord  i9  mockery. 

|t  may  be  ^upppsed,  hpW^YPry  (bat  the  smallness  of  the  sufa 
at  which  the  occupiers  under  L.d  can  bfi  assessed,  prevents  its 
being  felt.  And  it  it  could  be  satisfied  in  potatoes,  or  in  labour, 
^^cb  would  be  the  pase.     But  ^t  is  e;!Pactpd  ip  money,  and  money 


^  We  hare  UPw  acoideotally  Wfbrfi  ns  the  rental  of  a  property  in 
Westmeath,  pQuaiftipff  pi^rtlj  of  fanm  sod  partly  of  a  town.  The 
^bole  pet  ipcppie  is  L.fQOp  ayear.  The  ppor-ratp  if  ectiiaatecl at 
sixpence  \ifi  the  pouuc^. 
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is  a  commodity  almost  unknown  to  the  Irish  cottier.  His  fiimily 
live  on  the  produce  of  his  potatoe-ground,  and  his  cow;  they  use 
the  fuel  which  he  cuts  from  the  bo^,  and  are  clothed  principally 
in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  He  pays  his  rent  partly  in  pro- 
duce and  partly  in  labour ;  and  for  months  tomther  has  never 
to  purchase  or  to  sell,  or  even  to  barter.  Under  such  circum-^ 
stances,  any  unexpected  call  for  a  money  payment,  however  low, 
finds  him  unprepared;  and  the  circumstance,  that  he  is  Entitled  to 
deduct  one-half  from  his  landlord,  makes  the  demand  appear  to 
him  more  vexatious ;  as  it  seems  an  advance  made  by  the  poorer 
man  on  behalf  of  the  richer. 

In  England,  the  occupier  under  L.5  is  seldom  rated,  or,  if 
rated,  is  generally  excused.  The  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  fol- 
lowing the  plausible  advice  of  the  English  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry,  endeavoured  at  first  to  enforce  the  rating  of  all  occu- 
piers ;  .but  they  found  the  attempt  resisted  or  evaded,  often  by 
f parochial  relief  given  in  order  to  pay  the  rate,  and  have  ultimate- 
y  abandoned  it.  How  can  we  expect  that  a  practice  which  can- 
not be  maintained  in  a  population  remarkable  for  the  constant 
use  of  money,  and  for  a  money  income,  large  when  compared  to 
the  average  money  incomes  of'^the  labouring  classes  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  will  be  submitted  to  in  a  country  equally  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  both  ? 

There  seem  to  be  three  modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  First, 
To  rate  the  occupier  under  L.5,  and  to  allow  him  to  deduct  the 
whole  amount  from  the  rent  which  he  has  to  pay  to  his  immediate 
landlord ;  Secondly,  To  excuse  him  altogether ;  or  Thirdly,  To 
rate  the  immediate  landlord. 

The'first  plan,  rating  the  occupier,  and  allowing  him  to  de- 
duct, was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry,  and  adopted  by  the  Government  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  objections  are  those  which  we  have  mentioned 
— the  difficulty  and  expense  of  exacting  a  money  payment  from  a 
very  poor  population,  little  accustomed  to  its  use ;  and  the  hard- 
ship of  making  tlie  poorer  man  advance  what  is  due  from  the 
richer.  To  which  must  be  added,  the  frequent  suspicion  of  fraud 
or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  who,  wnere  there  is  a 
lease,  is  always  tempted  to  refer  the  deduction  to  some  old  claim 
or  hopeless  arrear. 

The  second  plan  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usual  in  England.  It 
is  open  to  the  obvious  objections,  that  it  must  increase  the  burden 
on  all  other  classes,  and  afford  a  new  motive  to  subdivide  tene- 
ments, or  at  least  to  retard  their  consolidation*  With  respect  to 
the  first  objection,  if  onr  information  be  correct — that  there  are 
few  unions  in  which  the  occupations  under  L.5  amount  to  one* 
fifteenth  in  value  of  the  whole,  when  the  expense  and  the  loss  on 
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collection  are  dedacted — we  believe  tliat  the  real  sacrifice  occa-  ^ 

sioned  by  their  total  exemption  would  be  trifling.  With  respect 
to  the  second,  the  exemption  of  such  tenements  in  England, 
where  the  rates  are  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  in  Ireland,  has 
not  led  to  any  subdivision;  and  when  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  motives  which  now  drive  the  Irish  landlord  to  consolida- 
tion, we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  overcome  by  the 
hope  of  so  small  a  saving.  We  will  venture  also  to  express  a 
suspicion  that  the  clearing  system  has  received  an  impulse  from 
the  Poor- Law,  under  which  it  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  to 
which  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to  interpose  a  slight  check. 
We  should,  on  the  whole,  prefer  this  arrangement  to  the  en- 
forcing payment  from  the  occupier,  whether  he  were  or  were  not 
entitlea  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  from  his  rent. 

The  third  plan,  however,  is  that  which  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend. It  was  proposed  by  the  Poor-Law  Enquiry  Commissioners 
for  England,  for  all  dwellings  under  the  annual  value  of  L.15. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr  Nicholls  for  Ireland ;  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  indeed  extended  much  further  than  we  now  purpose  to 
carry  it,  in  the  acts  commuting  tithes  in  Ireland.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  immediate  lessor  be  the  person  assessed ;  and,  to 
prevent  any  difficulty  in  discovering  him,  that  the  occupier  be 
relieved  from  payment  only  on  the  condition  that  he  state  truly 
who  is  his  lessor. 

Relieving  the  occupier,  whatever  were  the  mode  adopted, 
would  of  course  diminish  by  about  one-half  the  constituencies  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  This  would  be  unmixed  good.  The 
occupiers  under  L.5«  have  neither  the  necessary  education  nor 
the  necessary  independence.  In  manv  cases  they  are  the  blind 
instruments  of  their  clergy ;  and  the  clause  which  excludes  reli- 
gions ministers  from  the  Boards,  is  virtually  repealed  by  a  con- 
stituency which  elects  their  nominees.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  existing  system  of  universal  suffrage  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  law  among  the  more  educated  classes. 
One  of  its  great  purposes  was  the  bringing  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  into  contact ;  and  enabling,  indeed  forcing  them  to 
deliberate  in  common  on  the  measures  that  may  best  promofe 
their  common  welfare  and  that  of  their  inferiors.  Under  the 
existing  system  this  purpose  is  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
effected.  Better  constituents  would  elect  more  enlightened 
guardians;  the  ex  officio  members  would  attend;  and  the  Boards 
might  become  in  Ireland  what  they  are  in  England-^ Schools  in 
which  the  different  classes  of  societv  learn  each  other's  wants  and 
opinions,  and  acquire  by  practice  the  difficult  and  necessary  arts 
of  administratioo* 
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I.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  ike  Meign 
fartSf  including  the  Protectorate^  By  John  Hembagb 
%  vols.  Sv^o.    London  :  1840. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  cf  England^  from  the  Retfohstion  in 
1688  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second.  By  John  HilHBAeB 
Jbssb.     8  vols;  8vo.     London :  1843. 

^BVBN  volumes  m  totOy  in  addition  to  recent  woiks  of  a  siinilar 
^  kind,  and  to  fresh  editions  of  oMer  ones  I  Traly  there  is 
no  end  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  about  Cotr^  In  vain  the 
utilitarian  asks  the  use  of  it,  and  the  moralist  questions  the  goodj 
find  the  republican  sneers  at  what  he  secretiy  adinir^*  In  tain 
an  occasional  Madame  d'Arblay  escaped  from  under  a  load  of 
duties,  to  inform  the  world  that  it  is  possible  for  Courts  to  be 
tiresome  and  unhappy ;  Hay,  that  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  g^ 
a  cup  of  tea  there  when  you  want  it*  In  vain  a  deader  may 
know  the  whole  real  state  of  the  case,  agreeable  and  otherwise, 
or  all  that  ever  was  written  upon  the  subject  from  the  tiine  of 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  that  of  the  estimable  Court  now  flonrnh*- 
ing.  Every  body  waives  his  partioular  knowledge  in  favour  of 
the  general  impression.  It  is  true,  the  imaginations  of  the 
youngest  modern  readers  cannot  be  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the 
little  boys  in  the  country  a  hundred  y^ats  ago^  that  a  King  and 
Queen  were  a  couple  of  superhuman  people,  sitting  all  day  OB 
thrones,  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  sceptres  in  their  hands ; 
eating,  at  the  very  least,  (when  they  did  eat,)  bread  and  honey; 
and  counting  out  gold  as  the  smallest  of  their  diversions.  But 
nevertheless,  to  the  great  bulk  6f  readers,  there  is  always  sonie^ 
thing  splendid,  and  gay,  and  fuU^dressed,  and  holiday-like^  in  the 
idea  of  a  Court ;  something  processional  and  gorgeous,  gracefU 
and  powerful — always  in  selectest  condition,  waited  upon  by  th^ 
noble,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Pains^  and  tedi- 
ums, and  defects  of  whatever  Sort,  appear  to  be  only  excepdotn 
to  the  general  delightful  fact.  Hfenry  VIII.  himself  does  QOt 
make  the  peruser  throw  away  the  book  in  disgust,  nor  Charles  II. 
with  a  sense  of  degradation,  nor  James  II.  with  his  very  dulnei^ 
nor  William  III.  with  his  dryness.  He  reads,  for  the  hundhreddi 
time,  of  glorious  Queen  Bess  with  her  juvenile  airs  at  sixty,  and 
her  bright  eyes  and  skinny  lips^  and  knows  not  which  to  dd  most 
— laugh  at  or  respect  her.  He  is  told  eternally,  and  is  still 
willing  to  be  told,  of  the  ungainliness  of  James  I.,  of  the  gravity 
of  Charles,  of  the  levities  and  grim  looks  of  his  auceesBor^  and 
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the  naUgbtineds  of  the  <  beauties/  and  the  squabbles  of  Ahne 
with  the  tixen  Marlborough ;  baj,  df  the  suit  of  snuff-coldut  in 
which  George  I.  was  beheld  with  awe  by  the  staring  infant  eyes 
of  Horace  Walpole.  And  why?  HoW  is  it  that  readers  can 
turn  and  teturn  to  these  everlasting  histories  b(  people  generally 
no  better  than  themselves,  and  Sometitnes  \^orle  ?  It  is  because 
a  prince  is  one  of  thetnselves,  in  a  state  df  Aplendour  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  because^  itidstnuch  as  the  render^  merge  themselves 
into  his  being,  the  readerd  are  himself;  gazed  Upon  by  the  sam^ 
tnultltudes,  glittering  and  mighty  with  the  same  power  aud  rank. 
It  is  because,  though  thfy  are  not  immodest  eUdugh  to  equal  theii* 
metits  with  those  of  the  greatest  princes,  th^y  feel  a  superiority 
to  the  worst,  and  k  right  of  participation  with  the  most  prosper- 
ous. TJhus  the  very  vices  as  well  as  merits  they  read  of,  flatted 
iheir  self-ldve ;  and  this,  for  example,  is  one  df  the  reasons  why 
all  of  us,  more  or  less,  are  so  indulgent  to  the  character  df 
Charles  II.,  positively  base  as  he  was  in  some  respects,  and  ad- 
nairable  in  none.  Gaiety  on  his  part,  and  superiority  on  oUrs, 
make  a  combination  that  is  irresistible. 

Mr  JesSe  therefore,  having  industriously  produced  seven  vo- 
lumes on  these  all-popular  subjects,  and  being  modest  enough 
withal  to  claim  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  a  compiler.  We  feel 
bound  to  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  his  industry  is  creditable  to 
bim  and  amusing  to  the  reader.  He  is  as  impartial  as  can  well 
be  expected  of  a  gentleman  with  a  special  liking  to  such  topics ; 
and  his  feelings  are  quick  and  generous,  and  for  the  most  part  cor- 
rect The  weakest  things  are  what  he  sayS  abdut  Cromwell  and 
Charles  11.^  and  the  *  undeviating  rectitude'  of  Lord  StraiTdtd. 
What  we  chiefly  miss  is  novelty  of  remark;  though,  as  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  only  a  compiler,  We  have  no  right  perhaps 
to  expect  it.  He  is  at  all  events  not  a  maU  of  *  scissors  and 
•pajite.'  He  has  honestly  rewritten  his  work ;  searched  tile  ori- 
ginals themselves,  without  taking  the  copies  for  granted ;  and 
even  added  an  oc(*aSidnal  document  found  out  by  himself,  though 
of  little  importance.  A  great  failure  df  the  work  is  in  arrange- 
ment and  some  determinate  plan.  The  first  volume,  we  observe, 
is  entitled  on  the  fly-leaf,  *  ReigU  of  the  Stuarts.*  The  title  of 
^  Courts'  was  perhaps  an  afterthought,  in  consequence  of  the 
biographical  or  personal  nature  of  the  chief  part  of  the  matter, 
in  distinction  from  public  and  political.  And  in  fact,  the  com- 
pilation, properly  speaking,  is  neither  a  history  of  Courts^,  nor  df 
Keigns,  nor  of  any  one  thing  more  than  another,  except  as  fitr 
as  regards  a  predominance  of  the  courtly  and  biographical. 
Sometimes,  for  want  of  a  Court,  there  is  a  Reign,  as  in  the  in- 
•taaoe  of  William  III. ;  and  sometimes^  accounts  of  people  are 
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given  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  either  with  Coarts  or  Rei^s 
— as  Beau  Fielding  and  Beau  Wilson.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
left  out  the  Court  Poets  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles,  the 
members  of  the  Cabal  in  those  -of  Charles  II.,  Prior  and  Gay 
afterwards,  Hanbury  Williams,  and  many  others.  What  Mr 
Jesse  ought  to  have  done,  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  his 
work,  and  in  addition  to  the  histories  of  the  individuals  composing 
or  connected  with  the  Courts,  was  to  give  us,  not  merely  a  heap 
of  materials  out  of  which  to  gather  the  particulars  here  and  there 
for  ourselves,  (and  he  does  not,  as  we  see,  completely  do  this,) 
but  distinct  and  characteristic  pictures  of  each  Court  in  its  ag- 
gregate or  popular  sense,  after  the  manner  of  what  the  painters 
call  a  conversation-piece.  We  should  thus  have  had  a  set  of 
paintings  or  Tableaux  before  us,  giving  us  impressions  of  the 
general  differences  of  the  Courts  one  from  another ;  and  these 
would  have  advantageously  introduced,  or  concluded,  the  histo- 
ries or  enlarged  characters  of  the  chief  persons  composing  them. 
It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  supply  Mr  Jesse's  deficiencies  ; 
and  we  undertake  no  such  task.  It  would  be  attempting  to 
crowd  a  picture-gallery  into  a  closet.  Still,  we  shall  make  such 
remarks  as  we  can,  after  the  fashion  we  think  best ;  beginning 
with  the  Court  of  James,  and  regretting  that  Mr  Jesse  has  not 
preceded  it  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  To  commence  with  James, 
IS  like  entering  London  by  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Shoreditch,  in- 
stead of  Windsor  and  Piccadilly. 

If  the  morning  is  fine,  his  Majesty  King  James  is,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, going  out  hunting;  and  a  singular  spectacle  he  is.  Who 
would  take  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  elegant  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  ?  He  is  a  red-faced  man,  corpulent,  and  ill-set  on  his  limbs, 
with  a  thin  beard,  large  wandering  eyes,  and  a  tongue  too  big 
for  his  mouth ;  and  he  is  trussed  up  in  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes, 
the  doublet  stiletto-proof,  and  the  pockets  as  big  as  Hudibras's. 
Round  his  neck  is  a  ruff.  His  hat  is  stuck  on  his  head,  with  a 
feather  in  it ;  and  he  himself  is,  in  a  manner,  stuck  into  the  sad- 
dle, upon  a  beautiful  horse  trained  not  to  stumble.  Some  lords 
are  about  him,  chiefly  of  his  own  country ;  and,  among  the  closest 
of  his  attendants,  is  a  page  with  a  basketful  of  wines  and  li- 
queurs. He  takes  a  cupful  of  one  of  these,  to  keep  the  cold 
out  of  his  stomach  ;  the  huntsman  winds  his  horn ;  the  hounds 
are  in  full  cry ;  and  away  goes  King  James  to  his  victory  over 
the  stag.  His  want  of  courage  being  a  baulk  to  his  will,  he  is 
very  fierce  when  the  stag  is  taken ;  and  bustles  down  from  his 
horse,  with  a  vindictive  and  hysterical  delight,  to  cut  him  up ; 
though,  should  a  strange  face  happen  to  look  on,  his  Majesty 
Starts,  and  sidles  back,  and  does  not  at  all  understand  how  his 
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attendants  could  have  allowed  the  approach  of  so  trying  a  phe* 
nomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  King  James  is  as 
surely  in-doors — studying,  say  his  friends ;  drinking  and  playing 
the  fool,  say  his  enemies.   His  Majesty,  doubtless,  has  his  books 
about  him,  includinc^  his  Baailicon  Doron^  and  his  treatise  in  proof 
of  Witchcrqfi;  but  he  has  also  his  wines  and  liqueurs,  with  plenty 
of  other  ^ood  things ; — and  if  he  is  not  reading  some  new  folio, 
or  disputing  with  some  Bishop,  or  hearing  some  not  very  deli* 
cate  story  from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  or  writing  some  not  very 
delicate  letter  to  a  favourite ;  or  lastly,  if  he  is  not  giving  Buck« 
ingham  some  lesson  in  morals  or  politics,  accompanied  with  a 
new  jewel,  why  then  most  probably  Sir  John  Finett,  and  Sir 
George   Goring,  and  the   Court-Fool,  Archie  Armstrong,  are 
of  the  party,  and  all  four  are  playing  antics  and  practical  jokes 
to  amuse  him.  Lady  Compton  (Buckingham's  mother)  has  lately 
been  installed  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  at  Whitehall,  and  is 
almost  the  only  female  visible  in  that  place ;  his  Majesty  hav- 
ing long  lived  apart  from  the  Queen — not  out  of  ill*will,  but  from 
a  love  of  elbow-room,  and  a  wish  that  each  should  live  at  their 
ease.     All  day  lone  therefore  his  Majesty  is  either  hunting,  or 
reading,  or  giving  lectures,  or  eating  and  drinking,  and  laughing 
at  some  new  jest  or  masquerade,  got  up  by  these  facetious  gen- 
tlemen of  his  chamber,  generally  in  ridicule  of  some  actual  oc- 
currence ;  and  the  more  forbidden  the  joke  the  keener  is  the 
royal  relish.     But  besides  feastings  and  masques  of  a  nobler 
sort,  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  and  to  which  he  invites 
his  friends  in  general,  the  King  is  sometimes  entertained  in  like 
manner  by  the  Queen ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  a  full  and  proper  Court  is  beheld,  consisting  of 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  containing  the  flower  of  the 
beauty  and  genius  of  the  nation.     Thither  comes,  and  there  let 
us  now  behold,  the  beautiful  Duchess  as  well  as  good  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  and  Lady  Suflblk,  (wife  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,)  with 
large  emerald  bribes  in  her  ears ;  and  the  Countess  of  Rivers,  con- 
templalting  the  scene  with  her  arms  akimbo ;  and  the  Countess 
of  Dorset,  (Anne  Clifford,)  with  her  large  indignant  eyes,  bidding 
Daniel  the  poet  take  notice  of  her;  and  Lucy  Harrington  by  her 
side,  (the  Countess  of  Bedford,)  darling  of  all  the  poets ;  and 
Donne  with  his  profound  face,  and  Drayton  smiling,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  pledging  my  Lord  Pembroke  in  a  cup  of  canary ;  and  old  Sir 
Fulke  Greialle,  *  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,'  looking  older 
than  he  is  with  a  weight  of  retrospection  ;  and  the  gallant  Lord 
Sawley,  (Carlisle,)  with  a  flower  in  his  ear,  vying  with  Bucking- 
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bam  in  splendour  of  apparel ;  and  Bnckingham  himself,  looking 
like  a  sort  of  angel  of  fashion,  all  over  jewels ;  and  Buckingham  s 
mother,  the  Lady  Compton  aforesaid,  who,  being  a  Beaumont, 
is  talking  with  the  great  Fletcher  about  his  deceased  friend,  and, 
as  she  cares  for  nothing  but  ambition,  is  astonished  to  tee  the  tears 
in  his  eyes;  and  there  also  is  the  chivalrous  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  bowing  to  the  Queen,  whom  he  fancies  in  love  with 
him ;  and  on  a  dais  a  little  elevated  sits  the  Queen  herself,  plump 
and  jovial,  with  a  good  skin  and  little  beauty  besides,  proud,  how- 
ever, to  see  so  glorious  an  evening  at  her  house,  and  pledging  the 
King  a  little  too  often  in  his  beloved  sweet  wines.  Lastly,  the 
King  himself  sits  next  her,  and  is  getting  heartily  tired,  and 
longing  to  tear  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  lie  down.  He  is  re- 
turning his  wife's  compliments,  and  swearing  aside  all  the  while 
to  Sir  John  Finett,  who  will  make  him  laugh  in  a  minute  with 
catching  the  eye  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  returning  him  a  burlesque 
of  his  pompous  bow. 

A  palace  nevertheless  may  be  a  painted  sepulchre,  thinks  Dr 
Donne.  Underneath  all  this  splendour  there  Is  a  grossness  of 
talk,  and,  In  some  respects,  of  manners.  The  hands  of  Majesty 
Hself  are  not  clean  ;  and  Sir  Fulke  Oreville  contrasts  the  noise 
and  indecorum  with  the  grace  of  the  Court'  of  Elizabeth,  and 
doubts  whether  even  the  beauty  of  the  masque  has  made  up 
for  it. 

Assuredly  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  Court  of 
James,  is  its  excessive  grossness.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  this  was  merelv  the  reflection  of  similar  want  of  refinement 
on  the  part  of  the  English  gentry ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
is  manifest  both  irom  the  pictures  of  the  *  fine  old  Queen  Eliza- 
•  beth's  gentleman,'  given  by  the  writers  of  the  day  as  a  model 


present 

'  by  James  into  the  English  Court,  differed  widely  from  the 
'  stately  pastimes  and  chivalrous  amusements  of  the  past  reign. 
'  There  Was  no  want  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called  magni- 

*  ficence ;  indeed,  the  expense  of  supporting  the  royal  pleasures 
^  occasionally  amounted  to  extravagance ;  but  at  nils  period  of 
'  his  reign  there  was  not  only  little  elegance,  but  the  taste  of  the 

*  Court,  and  especially  of  the  King  himself,  appears  constantly 

*  tinctured  with  grossness  and  vulgarity.    •    •    •     Tlje  Scotcn 

*  who  accompanied  James  to  his  new  dominions,  are  said  to  have 

*  brought  with  them  their  filth  as  well  as  their  poverty.     The 

*  Countess  of  Dorset  Informs  us,  that  when  she  paid  her  visit  of 
5  congratulation  to  the  royal  family  at  Theobald's,  she  was  sur- 
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^  prised  at  the  great  ohange  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to 
'  the  want  of  cleanliness  since  the  preceding  reign.  Soon  after 
^  quitting  the  palace,  she  found  herself  infested  with  those  in- 
'  sects,  the  name  of  which  it  is  scarce  considered  delieate  to  men- 
<  tion.'— (Vol.  L  p.  47.) 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there  was  nothing  objeotionable 
to  be  found  in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth*  Uefinemeat  itself  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  temptation  ;  and  most  places  in  which  leisure 
and  luxury  meet,  undergo  the  hazard  of  standing  in  need  of  a 
generous  allowance.  But  Elizabeth  was  not  only  a  woman  of 
taste,  but  of  a  judicious  and  masculine  understanding.  She  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  Burleighs,  the  Raleighs,  and  tne  Sydneys. 
Shakspeare's  refined  plays  had  been  her  pastime;  and,  if  gallantry 
gaye  itself  more  sentinlental  airs  in  her  Court  than  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  warranted,  Comus  and  his  dri|nkards  never 
presided  there  as  they  did  in  that  of  her  successor.  Nor  is  the 
charge  against  the  Scotch  an  illiberal  one.  The  in-door  habits 
of  the  English  had  been  equally  filthy  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
as  is  well  known  from  a  celebrated  passage  in  Erasmus ;  bat 
commerce,  and  poetry,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  countrymen 
of  Raphael  and  Castiglione,  had  greatly  refined  them.  Kizsio 
and  the  good  taste  of  Mary  would  perhaps  have  tended  to  do 
something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Scotch ;  but  a  fierce  nobility 
and  fiercer  bigots  interfered;  and  the  young  king,  taught  to 
despise  the  body  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  therefore  tempted 
to  degrade  it,  was  but  the  more  driven  in  secret  upon  the  accu- 
mulation of  those  gross  propensities,  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
hibited in  the  golden  sunshine  of  the  English  Court,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  friends  of  Elizabeth.  Hence,  both  as  a 
consequence  and  a  reaction,  a  deterioration  of  the  manners  of 
the  gentry,  and  a  corruption  of  poetry  itself  in  the  hands  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  f  who;  noble  poets  as  they  Were,  con- 
descended to  be  the  echoes  of  the  new  men  of  the  day ;  and 
whose  muse  thus  became  the  monstrous  anomaly  we  see  it — a 
being  half  angel,  half  drab.  We  really  can  find  no  fitter  word  to 
express  the  lamentable  truth. 

We  shall  not  extract  from  Mr  Jesse's  pages  the  very  worst 
evidences  of  the  degradation  of  the  Court  under  James.  They 
are  bad  enough  in  the  context  in  which  they  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear, and  far  worse  when  dragged  oat  of  it.  They  are  also  very 
well  known.  The  frightful  case  of  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
his  wife,  may  be  said  to  contain  an  epitome  of  it  ail.  It  must 
be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  case  is  unique  as  regards 
mvrder,  and  not  unaecompMied  with  doubts  as  to  the  rest }  and 
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it  is  judicious,  perhaps,  in  an  historian,  to  avail  himself  as  much 
as  possible  of  doubts  in  all  such  cases.    James  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable character  in  his  sottisbness,  and  his  vulgar  jesting, 
and  his  disregard  of  appearances ;  but  be  was  not  a  hard-heart- 
ed man ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  .have  as  many  of  his  actions  as 
possible  attributed  to  his  love  of  peace  and  quietness.     His 
notions  of  his  prerogative  were  not  greater  than  those  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  Granger  has  well  observed,  that  Mf  all  re- 
*  straints  on  it  had  been  taken  off,  and  he  could  have  been 
^  in  reality  the  abstracted  king  he  had  formed  in  his  imagina- 
^  tion,  he  possessed  too  much  good*nature  to  have  been  a  ty- 
'  rant/     To  sum  up  the  character  of  James  in  the  most  charit- 
able manner,  he  was  really  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  a  good 
deal  of  positive  acuteness  and  scholarship,  nothing  but  a  *  great 
lubberly  boy'  from  first  to  last ;  and  it  should  be  added,  that 
no  human  being,  from  his  iniancy,  appears  to  have  been  more 
the  creature  of  circumstances.   In  the  murder  of  Rizzio  before  his 
mother's  face,  his  constitution  probably  received  a  shock  before 
he  was  born ;  his  mother  was  of  the  same  self-indulgent  tempera- 
ment, notwithstanding  her  attainments ;  his  father.  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  was  a  foolish  dissolute  lad ;  and  the  very  wet-nurse  of  the 
future  maudlin  Solomon  was  a  drunkard.     Buchanan  then  took 
the  child  and  fl<^ged  him  into  a  pedant ;  the  religious  Reformers 
perplexed  him  with  alternate  homage  and  insult ;    and  when 
Elizabeth  died,  this  victim  of  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
with   rickety  limbs,  a  sensual  temperament,  and  just  talents 
enough  to  make  him  vain  and  self-satisfied,  walked  out  of  a  poor 
kingdom  into  a  rich  one,  half  mad  with  his  joy,  and  flattered 
into  the  most  ridiculous  notions  on  all  points,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  in  Europe.     Mr  Jesse  considers  it  very  singular 
that  James  should  entertain,  to  the  last,  the  most  extravagant 
notions  of  his  prerogative,  ^  since  his  tutor,  the  illustrious  Bu- 
^  chanan,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  instil  very 
*  different  ideas  into  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  pupil.'     But  that 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons.     The  *  sovereign  pupil'  did  not 
choose  to  be  flogged  into  a  love  for  such  unkingly  notions.   The 
more  he  feared  and  hated  his  tutor,  the  more  be  would  fear  and 
hate  his  republican  doctrines.      He  had  no  such  objections  to  the 
learning  that  enabled  him  to  dogmatize,  or  to  the  more  luxurious 
parts  of  Buchanan's  poems — the  risusy  et  pocula^  et  iUecebrit — 
though  he  did  not  retain  much  love  for  Nesera.     Even  points 
which  are  difiicult  to  allude  to  in  the  history  of  this  preposteroas 
monarch,  were  not  unprepared  for  him  by  perplexities  in  class!- 
oal  education,  which  exist  at  the  present  moment^  but  which  were 
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then  far  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  recent  diffusion  of  a  taste 
for  the  ancient  writers,  and  its  identification  with  wisdom  and 
refinement. 

Of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of  James,  our  opinion  has 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  intimated.  She  was  a  common-place 
woman,  who  began  with  interference,  and  compounded  for  being 
let  alone  with  insignificance.  She  was  as  fond  of  pleasure  as 
the  King,  or  more  so ;  and  led  such  a  gay  life  at  Somerset 
House  and  other  places,  as  to  bring  her  ladies  into  disrepute. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparent,  who  died  at  eighteen,  is 
loaded  by  Mr  Jesse  with  the  customary  panegyrics  for  his  grave 
tastes,  and  his  martial  aspirations.  His  Royal  Highness,  it  seems, 
could  not  endure  an  oath ;  and  presented,  in  almost  every  respect, 
(or  is  said  to  have  done  so,)  an  excessive  contrast  to  the  idle- 
ness, levity,  and  pacific  tendencies  of  his  father.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  reigning  prince  is  the  ^best  of  princes;*  and 
that  every  prince,  who  is  expected  to  reign  but  does  not,  would 
have  made  a  still  better.  We  have  no  more  faith,  for  our  parts, 
in  the  perfections  of  Prince  Henry,  than  in  those  of  any  other 
deified  youth  whose  merits  have  had  the  luck  to  be  untried. 
We  grant  willingly  that  he  may  have  had  talents  and  good  qua- 
lities, and  that  his  love  of  martial  exercises  may  not  nave  oieen 
entirely  owing  to  a  youth's  natural  fondness  for  playing  at  soldiers,' 
and  an  heir-apparent's  propensity  to  differ  with  his  father.  The 
best  thing  we  know  of  him  is  the  homage  which  he  rendered  to 
the  great  capacity  and  attainments  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
his  wonder  at  his  father's  keeping  '  such  a  bird  in  a  cage :'  the 
worst  (which  Mr  Jesse  leaves  to  transpire  in  a  subsequent  article) 
19  his  taunting  his  brother  Charles  with  his  scholarship  and  his 
*  bad  legs.'  This  was  no  evidence  of  a  generous  nature ;  and  it 
increases  our  suspicion  that  the  country  was  lucky  in  his  not 
reigning. 

James's  daughter  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  though  heaped 
also  with  extravagant  eulogies,  we  take  to  have  been  really  a 
reasonable  and  gentle  person,  endeared  not  undeservedly  to  the 
nation  by  her  misfortunes.  The  *  Queen  of  Bohemia'  is  still 
the  mystical  sign  of  many  a  country  alehouse,  people  wondering 
who  she  was. 

The  man  of  the  best  dispositions,  after  all,  about  the  Court  of 
James,  till  injured  by  flattery  and  power,  we  suspect  to  have  been 
Buckingham  himself.  His  virtues  were  sincerity  and  zeal ;  sin- 
cerity in  all  things,  and  zeal  to  serve  bis  master — a  rare  mixture 
any  where,  much  more  in  a  court.  He  openly  professed  to  be 
a  mend  or  enemy,  as  the  case  might  happen ;  and  he  made  good 
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what  he  |irofn9ed.  His  decision  saved  troable  to  die  indolence 
of  James  and  to  the  hesitation  of  Charles ;  and  address  and 
superiority  of  nature,  rather  than  of  talents,  (especially  in  the 
article  of  truth,  in  which  both  were  deficient,)  combined  to  give 
him  the  mastery  over  both.  We  believe  that  what  Charles  said 
of  him  was  true,  with  regard  to  his  not  being  the  dictator  he  was 
supposed  to  be  ;  and  that  his  greatest  merit  with  them,  was  his 
making  their  convenience  the  rule  of  his  actions.  He  might  also 
have  been  in  possession  of  important  secreter,  both  of  State  and 
Household ;  yet  nothing,  in  our  opinion^  could  have  given  him 
the  unshaken  ascendency  which  he  obtained  over  two  Kings  in 
succession,  and  those  father  and  son,  except  some  quality  of  a 
superior  description.  Bassompierre,  the  French  ambassador,  was 
astonished  (and  truly  he  well  might  have  been)  when  Bucking- 
ham rushed  one  day  between  him  and  King  Charles,  crying  out, 
•  I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two ;'  but  no  man 
could  have  dared  to  commit  himself  in  that  manner  with  a  Prince 
se  jedous  of  his  power,  had  not  the  habit  of  ascendency  been 
kindly  attetnpered.  Ingenuousness  was  probably  the  crowning 
charm  even  of  Buckingham's  countenance. 

Bacon  was  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  time  of  James,  but 
hardly  belongs  to  his  Court,  though  he  flattered  him  Kke  a  cour- 
tier^ and  once  assisted  in  getting  up  a  masque.  Mr  Jesse  says 
he  ivas  a  *  poet/  A  poet  he  may  be  called,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
naiter  of  a  gr^at  style  of  prose^  largely  impregnated  with  imagi^ 
native  beaiity ;  but  m  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Jesse  uses  the  term, 
let  the  reader  judge  of  his  laurels  by  the  following  couplet : 

*  With  wine,  man's  spirit  for  to  recreate ; 
And  oil,  man's  face  for  to  exhilarate.* 

The  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  are  the  chief  ornaments  and  re- 
commendations of  the  Court  of  King  James,  and  should  have 
made  a  greater  figure  in  the  work  before  us.  Mr  Jesse  ought 
to  have  gone  to  diemsehres  for  an  account  of  them,  and  not  been 
contented  with  repeating  a  few  brief  and  incidental  notices  from 
Mhers*  He  might  easily  have  *  compiled,'  in  this  instance,  from 
the  best  originals.  We  Vrill  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  ma-» 
chinery,  as  well  as  other  features,  of  these  enchanting  entertain-^ 
ments^  to  show  iii  what  respect  James's  Court  may  boast  of  a  true 
refinement*  Inige  Jones  was  the  worker  out  of  the  poet's  fimeies  ; 
and  the  chief  nobiKty  of  the  Court,  male  and  female,  were  his 
performersi  They  appeared  in  the  most  characteristic  and  most 
beautiful  dresses,  glittering  wiA  gold  and  jewels,  with  feathers 
imd  wh^fs,  and  cloths  of  white  and  orimson*     They  paimded 
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and  danced  to  musie,  wera  drawn  in  chariots,  descended  and  rose 
in  clouds,  and  dawned  over  mountain-tops  in  likenesses  of  Phoe* 
bus  and  Aurora.  It  was  an  anticipation  of  all  which  machinery- 
has  since  dona  on  the  stage,  but  with  greater  cost  and  elegance* 
What  could  be  more  poetically  picturesque  than  the  following 
ppening  scene  of  the  masque  called  Oberon^  the  Fairy  Prince  f 

*  The  first  face  of  the  scene  appeared  (says  the  poet)  all 
<  obscure,  and  nothing  but  a  dark  rock  with  trees  beyond  it, 
'  and  all  wildness  that  could  be  presented ;  till  at  one  corner  of 
'  the  cliff,  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  began  to  show  ;  and,  ris^ 
'  ing,  a  satyr  was  seen  by  her  light  to  put  forth  his  bead,  and 
•calL' 

In  the  MoMque  of  Hymen^  the  upper  part  of  a  scene  '  which 
'  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the 
^  rack,  began  to  open ;  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was 
^  discovered  Juno  sitting  in  a  throne,  supported  by  two.  beauti- 

*  ful  peacocks.  Round  about  her  sat  the  spirits  of  the  air  in 
^  several  colours,  making  music.     Above  her,  the  r^ion  of  fire, 

*  with  a  continual  motion,  was  seen  to  whirl  eircularlv;  and 
'  Jupiter  standing  in  the  top,  brandishing  his  thunder.  lieneath 
'  her,  the  rainbow,  Iris ;  and  on  the  two  sides,  eight  ladies,  at- 
^  tired  richly  and  alike  in  the  most  celestial  colours,  who  repre- 

*  sented  her  powers.'  In  another  scene  of  the  same  masque, 
these  eight  ladies  descend  in  the  clouds  to  a  song,  and  then 
dance  forth  in  pairs, '  with  a  varied  and  noble  grace,  to  a  rare 

*  and  full  music  of  twelve  lutes.'  In  the  Vision  of  DeUght, 
Fancy,  with  purple  wings,  breaks  out  of  a  cloud ;  an  *  Hour'  de- 
scencls  *  with  golden  hair,'  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  ^  bower 

*  of  Zepbyrus,'  a  place  full  of  flowers,  and  hung  with  oonvolvu-> 
lus,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine :  the  bower  then  opens,  and 
discovers  the  masquers  as  the  *  glories  of  the  spring,'  in  a  land* 
scape  full  of  fields  and  woods,  with  rivers  running,  herds  and 
flocks  feeding,  and  larks  singing  in  the  air.  When  he  published 
the  Masque  qf  Uymen^  Ben  Jonson  could  not  conceal  his  tran* 
sports  at  the  recollection  of  the  performance ;  but  must  needs  run 
into  a  rapturous  strain  of  prose  at  the  end  of  ity  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passages. 

*•  Hitherto  extended,'  says  he,  *  the  first  night's  solemnity, 
'  whose  grace  in  the  execution  left  not  where  to  add  unto  it  with 
^  wishing ;  I  mean  (nor  do  I  court  them)  in  those  that  sustained 

*  the  nobler  parts.     Such  was  the  exquisite  performance,  as,  be* 

*  sides  the  pomp,  splendour,  or  what  mav  be  called  the  appareU 

*  ling  gf  such  pesentiments,  tfuU  alone,  bad  all  else  been  absent, 

*  was  of  power  to  surprise  wiUi  delight,  and  to  stoal  the  spectators 
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'  wbatsoerer 


UM  tnmimre  its  i  iiM[iii  iiii  ■!.  cstber  in  lichneM 
ir  -ire  jaoiras.  ■teii^KT  of  Jawrn,  Magnificence 
r  nrme  Tw^xtaa  mi  ansie.  OkIt  tke  envy  vat, 
vx  •oil :  tMv  now  tfiac  k  is  pMsC,  tfa^re  esnnot,  by 
KUia  ^s»  jgBgTipoon.  be  itmiiutJ  to  B9  ptft  <" 
Ml  u«  ie  jiiaimc  ^• 

iBir  3K  ire-M«A  at  the  mrm,  he  SSTS,  *  the  ladies' 
n'.--  :»em  ibr  :fae  inytaitam,  tmA  f^  of  glory ;  a* 
H  SMC37K  inymMim  af  sccjodal  fi^re.  Tbe 

vaiO!  i3odi  at  slvcc  wiowght  vrth  JoWs  binls 
!iMM«  amKS>-^raBBt.  fiiii  ft  ilk  ml.  of  caroatHiiii 
Aivvr.  «M  p«rtM  widi  &  eoidm  nme ;  beneath, 
tc  jTWflMBC  •)(  waCctKt  ( olwk)  ctocfa  of  sil'er, 
a     dioMi^a  ^I  wtticb^  ifaawgh  tkey  woe  round 

iMnt  vvt  .ipMBKii  900*  tzmch  of  Utetr  flelicate 
r'^'wrrwt  aw  :fw«iLtiw.»  of  proportleD,  and  ex- 
^yoou  ■fspnanm.  Tbe  Ubn  of  that  beads 
-wc  «xu««ii  :  tfaietr  bur  bein^  cntenlr  (bat  witlt 
-C  soK  ajfi!vc«r  }t9ami  under  (Ak  cirdeof  anire 
vw»(C  Aiunoi  wttfc  aii  Tinetj  and  dtoice  of 
|:m  ^nr  x"^  voik-k  Sowed  a  traBspaicnt  to!  down 
i.  «3Dwr  ««*!£ev  EccwsiBK  «p,  w»  fastened  to 
»»«  Spc^cy  ■■»■  n.  Tfceir  shoes  wete  uan 
:  so  wneall  Ui«r  gar- 
■iioial  '  *  No  kss  to 
'»^  a«  <rw  and  ^mswas,  was  the  naeUiie  or 
■^v*  »a*tv-»  ib«T  c«Me :  tbe  fint  put  of  which 
muv  ««■  f  u*(s  i:<«i  with  noKtnes  and  then  gild- 
»**«»,-»    *xp««8e<   be^tened  with   ulrer 

«woa.  «c  ruiwr  hmt^.  far  no  axle  was  seen  to 
■j^i  httwtnar  wnlT.  ciscoTeied  tbe  fint  masque, 
»*  WM,  ^u::,y  in  &r  coaposition  within  a  mm 
»•=*  :  *•  whKfa  the  li^ts  were  so  pi.eed  fwe  do 
v««*«4,b,s^  „  ^  ^^^  ^  botUMd 
r^  ^"V**  »P**«»*«w  of  her  crown,  illomined 
^-1  .  *^  *'^'^  **^  *»  <"^*«*  *»*^>>  tte  other 
r>  m*^*"  «»*«^   feigned  of  wold,  one  of 

JLL^"^"?^  "  '*'*^  poMores  beuing  up  the 

wv^  ..f  «i^^  e-bo«ed.  .«i  tnmslocent  u 

S^^^^**^  tW  ball,  .«i  «4j^y  ^wg, 

'^^^J^  the  highest  of'wSS«t 

"»««»•  of  gold,   eireJed  with  comets  ami 
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*  fiery  meteors,  engendered  in  that  hot  and  dry  region ;  her  feet 

*  reaching  to  the  lowest,  where  there  was  a  rainbow,'  &a  The 
rest  of  the  scene  has  been  given  already ;  but  there  is  a  conclud- 
ing passage  describing  the  action  of  it  which  deserves  quotation* 
*'  The  midst,'  says  the  poet,  ^  was  all  of  dark  and  coifdensed 
'.clouds,  as  being  the  proper  place  where  rain,  hail,  and  other 

*  watery  meteors  are  made ;  out  of  which  two  concave  clouds 
'  from  the  rest  thrust  forth  themselves,  in  nature  of  those  nimbi^ 

*  wherein,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.,  the  gods  are  feigned  to  de- 
'  scend  ;  and  these  carried  the  eight  ladies  over  the  heads  of  the 
'  two  terms,  (Atlas  and  Hercules,)  who,  as  the  engine  moved, 
'  seemed  also  to  bow  themselves,  and  discharge  their  shoulders 
'  of  their  glorious  burden  ;  when,  having  set  them  on  the  earth, 
'  both  they  and  the  clouds  gathered  themselves  up  again,  with 
'  some  rapture  of  the  beholders.'  He  then  described  the  motion 
of  the  sphere  of  fire,  with  Jupiter  above  it ;  which,  he  says,  was 
the  thing  that  delighted  the  spectators  most  of  all. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  poetry  of  these  masques  was 
worthy  of  the  machinery  and  embellishments.  Mr  Jesse  should 
have  given  us  some  specimens  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Court  elegance. 
A  scene  of  a  banquet  in  Lovers  Welcome^  opens  with  the  following 
beautiful  mixture  of  sense  and  sentiment,  in  which  the  reader 
will  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word  Love.  It  was  sung  by 
'  two  tenors  and  a  bass.' 

*  Full  Chorus,  If  Love  be  call'd  a  lifting  of  the  sense 
To  knowledge  of  that  pure  intelligence 
Wherein  the  sonl  hath  rest  and  residence— 

First  Tenor.  When  were  the  senses  in  such  order  placed? 

Second  Tenor.  The  Sight,  the  Hearing,  Smelling,  Touching,  Taste, 
All  at  one  banquet  ? 

Bass*  Would  it  ever  last ! 

First  Tenor.  We  wish  the  same.     Who  set  it  forth  thus  ? 

JBass.  Love ! 

Second  Tenor.  But  to  what  end,  or  to  what  object  ? 

£<iss.  Lovet 

First  Tenor.  Doth  Love  then  feast  itself  ? 

Bass.  Love  will  feast  Love. 

Second  Tenor.  You  make  of  Love  a  riddle  or  a  chain, 
A  circle,  a  mere  knot.     Untie  't  again. 

Bass.  Love  is  a  circle  ;  both  the  first  and  last 
Of  ail  our  actions ;  and  his  knot's  too  fast. 

First  Tenor.  A  true-love  knot  will  hardly  be  untied ; 
And,  if  it  could,  who  would  this  pair  divide  ? 

Bass.  God  make  them  such,  and  Love.' 
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In  tbe  Ma$(fiie  of  Queens  are  the  celebrated  songs  of  the 
witohes ;  part  of  which  was  afterwards  so  finely  set  to  music  by 
Puroell :— * 

•  The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat,  and  the  toad, 
And  60  is  the  cat-^a-mountain,'  kc. 

The  lovers  of  vocal  music  will  recognize  another  in  the  masque 
of  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed : — 

*  To  the  old,  long  life  and  treasure  ; 
To  the  young,  all  health  and  pleasure ; 

To  the  fair,  their  face 
With  eternal  grace ; 
And  the  foul,  to  be  lored  at  leisure. 

*  To  the  witty,  all  clear  mirrors ; 
To  tbe  foolish,  their  dark  errors ; 

To  the  loving  sprite 
A  secure  delight  5 
To  the  jealous,  their  own  false  terrors.* 

There  is  plenty  of  flattery  to  the  Kingf ;  and  alas !  an  occg<- 
siooal  excess  of  coarseness,  astonishing  to  be  met  with  amidst  so 
many  grat^s^  and  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  delicacy  of  the  pre* 
sent  day.  The  coarseness  is  assuredly  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  King  and  his  circle  ;  and  yet  they  could  as  certainly  enjoy 
the  graces  too:  such  anomalies  are  there  in  times  and  manners! 
The  flattery  was  often  made  to  contain  some  admirable  lesson. 
A  vindication,  for  instance,  of  the  King's  passion  for  tbe  chase, 
ends  with  a  very  exalted  moral.  We  shall  repeat  the  whole 
chorus  for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  Nimrods ; — 

*  Hunting !  it  is  the  noblest  exercise, 
Makes  man  laborioufl,  active,  wise. 
Brings  health,  and  doth  the  spirits  delight ; 
It  helps  the  hearing,  and  the  sight ; 
It  teachetb  arts  that  never  slip 
The  memory,  good  horsemanship, 
Search,  sharpness,  courage,  and  defence, 
And  cbaseth  all  UUbabits  thenoe. 

<  Turn  hunters  then  again, 
But  not  of  men. 
Follow  his  ample 
And  just  example, 
That  hates  all  chase  of  malice  and  of  blood. 
And  studies  only  ways  of  good, 

To  keep  soft  peaee  in  breath. 
Men  should  not  bant  aiankind  to  death, 
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Bat  strike  tbe  enemies  of  man. 
Kill  vices  if  70a  can ; 
'They  are  your  wildest  beasts, 
Andy  when  they  thickest  fall,  you  make  tbe  gods  trne  feasts/ 

The  worst  of  these  splendid  entertainments  was,  that  they 
were  very  expensire.     *  By  a  letter,'  says  Mr  Jesse,  •  among 

*  tbe  Talbot  Papers^  it  is  prored  that  one  masque  alone  cost 

*  the  Exchequer  three  thousand  pounds.     This  taste  (he  adds) 

*  for  lavishing^  immense   sums  on  magnificent  spectacles  and 

*  social  diversions,  was  not  confined  to  the  Court.     To  provide 

*  for  a  masque  at  Lord  Haddington's  marriage,  twelve  of  tlie 

*  principal  courtiers  subscribed  three  thousand  pounds  a-piece. 

*  The  King,  however,  was  the  principal  sufferer ;  and  so  reduced 
'  were  his  finances  about  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  86 

*  clamorous  were  the  officers  of  his  household  for  the  payments 

*  of  their  salaries,  that  they  actually  stopped  the  coach  of  the 

*  Lord  Treasurer,  and  prevented  his  proceeding  further  till  he 
'  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  their  demands  should  be  satis- 

*  fied.'  It  does  not  follow  that  the  expenses  of  the  masqued 
themselves  were  always  paid.  In  fact,  Inigo  Jones  at  one  time 
performed  the  duties  of  surveyor  of  the  works  gratuitously,  on 
purpose  to  clear  off  the  debts  of  his  predecessor ;  and  there  are 
some  pleasant' verses  of  Ben  Jonson's,  when  he  was  laureate,  in 
which  he  raises  a 

woeful  cry 
to  Sir  Robert  Pye 

Ibr  the  arrears  of  his  salary — ^whieh  Sir  Robert  Pye,  by  the 
Way,  was  aiicestor  of  one  of  the  poets-laureate  of  King  Georre 
the  Third.  Nor  is  the  bard  of  the  loves  and  graces  of  the 
masques,  with  all  his  loyalty^  understood  to  have  invariably 
Waived  tbe  rougher  part  of  his  character  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
Iniowledgments  doled  out  on  him.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
on  one  ooeasion,  when  the  King  made  him  some  small  payment 
or  present — ^  He  sends  me  this,  because  I  live  in  an  alley; 
<  Tell  him,  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley  !' 

The  Court  of  Charles  I.  was  decorum  and  virtue  itself  in  com* 
parison  with  that  of  James.  Drunkenness  disappeared ;  there 
were  no  scandalous  fevourites ;  Buckingham  alone  retained  his 
ascendency  as  the  friend  and  assistant ;  and  the  King  manifested 
bit  notions  of  the  royal  dignity  by  a  stately  reserve.  Little 
remained  externally  01  the  old  Court  but  its  splendour ;  and  to 
this  a  new  lustre  was  given  by  a  taste  for  painting,  and  the  pa*' 
tronage  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.  Charles  was  a  great  col- 
lector of  pictures.     He  was  stiil  fonder  of  poetry  thas  his  £athei> 
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retained  Ben  Jonson  as  his  Lanreate,  encouraged  Sandys,  and 
May,  and  Carew,  and  was  a  fond  reader  ,of  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  ;  the  last  of  whom  is  styled  by  Milton  (not  in 
reproach,  as  Warton  strangely  supposed ;  for  how  could  a  poet 
reproach  a  King  with  loying  a  poet  ?)  the  *  closet  companion ' 
of  the  royal  ^  solitudes/  Walpole,  as  Mr  Jesse  observes,  was 
of  opinion,  that  ^  the  celebrated  festivals  of  Louis  XIV. 
^  were  copied  from  the  shows  exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  its 
'  time  the  most  polite  court  in  Europe.'  Bassompierre,  in  men- 
tioning his  state  introduction  to  Charles  and  Henrietta,  says, 

*  I  found  the  King  on  a  stage  raised  two  steps,  the  Queen  and 
^  he  on  two  chairs,  who  rose  on  the  first  bow  I  made  them  on 
^  coming  in.  The  company  was  magnificent,  and  the  order  exqui- 
'  site.'  *  I  never  knew  a  duller  Christmas  than  we  have  had  this 
^  year/  writes  Mr  Gerrard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  :  ^  but  one  play 
^  all  the  time  at  Whitehall,  and  no  dancing  at  all.  The  queen 
^  had  some  little  infirmity,  the  bile  or  some  such  thing,  which 
'  made  her  keep  in  ;  only  on  Twelfth  Night  she  feasted  the  king 

<  at  Somerset  House,  and  presented  him  with  a  play  newly 
< -studied,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess^  (Fletcher's,)  which  the  king's 
^  players  acted  in  the  robes  she  and  her  ladies  acted  their  pas- 

*  toral  in  last  year.      I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship, 

<  that  the  dicing  night,  the  king  carried  away  in  James  Palmer's 
^  hat  L.1850.  The  queen  was  his  help  and  brought  him  that 
^  luck  ;  she  shared  presently  L.900.     There  are  two  masques 

<  in  hand  ;  first,  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  is  to  be  presented 

<  on  Candlemas  day  ;  the  other,  the  king  presents  the  queen 

<  with  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  night :  high  expenses ;  they  speak 

<  of  L.20,000  that  it  will  cost  the  men  of  the  law.'— (Jesse,  Vol. 
II.  p.  91.) 

<  Charles  was  not  only  well  informed,'  says  Mr  Jesse,  ^  in  all 

*  matters  of  court  etiquette,  and  in  the  particular  duties  of  each 

<  individual  of  his  household,  but  enjoined  their  performance 

<  with  remarkable  strictness.      Ferdinand  Masham,  one  of  the 

<  esquires  of  his  body,  has  recorded  a  curious  anecdote  relative 

*  to  the  king's  nice  exaction  of  such  observances.  ^'  I  remem* 
^  ber,"  he  says,  ^*  that  coming  to  the  king's  bed-chamber  door, 

<  which  was  bolted  in  the  inside,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  being 

<  in  waiting  and  lying  there,  he  unbolted  the  door  upon  my 

<  knocking,  and  asked  me  *  What  news?* — I  told  him  I  had  a 

<  letter  for  the  king.     The  earl  then  demanded  the  letter  of  me, 

*  which  I  told  him  I  could  deliver  to  none  but  to  the  king  him- 

<  self;  upon  which  the  king  said,   ^  The  esquire  is  in  the  right : 

<  for  be  ought  not  to  deliver  any  letter  or  message  to  any  but 
f  myself,  he  being  at  thb  time  the  chief  ofiicer  of  my  house ; 
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'  and  if  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  any  other,  I  should  not 

*  have  thought  him  fit  for  his  place/ "     It  seems,  that  after  a 

*  certain  hour,  when  the  guard  was  set,  and  the  *'  all  right" 
'  served  up,  the  royal  household  was  considered  under  the  sole 
^  command  of  the  esquire  in  waiting.     **  The  king/'  says  Lord 

*  Clarendon,  **  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  nis  court  very 

*  orderly,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  where  he  had  no  pre- 

*  tence  to  be/"— (Jesse,  IL  94.) 

The  truth  is,  that  both  from  greater  virtue,  and  a  less  jovial 
temperament,  Charles  carried  his  improvement  upon  the  levity 
of  his  father's  Court  too  far.  Public  opinion  had  long  been 
quitting  the  old  track  of  an  undiscerning  submission ;  and,  though 
it  was  the  King's  interest  to  avoid  scandal,  it  was  not  so  to  pro- 
voke dislike*  It  was  on  the  side  of  manner  in  which  he  failed. 
His  reformations,  the  more  scandalous  ones  e:ccepted,  appear  to 
have  been  rather  external  than  otherwise.  Mrs  Hutchison, 
while  she  speaks  of  them  highly,  intimates  that  there  was  still  a 

5;ood  deal  of  private  license ;  and,  though  it  is  asserted  that 
!)harles  discountenanced  swearing,  perhaps  even  this  was  only 
by  comparison*  It  is  reported  of  Charles  II.,  that  in  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  made  to  him  on  the  oaths  in  which  he 
indulged,  he  exclaimed  in  a  very  irreverent  and  unfilial  manner, 

*  Oaths  I  why,  your  Martyr  was  a  greater  swearer  than  I  am.' 
It  has  been  questioned  also,  whether  in  other  respects  Charles's 
private  conduct  was  so  ^  immaculate,'  to  use  Mr  Jesse's  phrase, 
as  the  solemnity  of  his  latter  years  and  his  fate  has  led  most 
people  to  conclude.     Indeed,  it  is  a  little  surprising  how  any 
body,  partisans  excepted,  could  have  supposed,  that  a  prince 
brought  up  as  he  was,  and  the  friend  of  Buckingham,  should  be 
entirely  free  from  the  license  of  the  time.     Uis  manners  and 
speeches  to  women,  though  not  gross  for  that  age,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  letter.  Vol.  II.  p.  88,)  would  be  thought  coarse 
DOW  ;  and,  at  all  events,  were  proofs  of  a  habit  of  thinking  quite 
in  unison  with  custom.    But  the  present  age  has  been  far  strict- 
er in  its  judgment  on  these  points  than  any  which  preceded  it 
— at  least  up  to  the  time  of  George  IIL     It  was  not  the  ques- 
tion of  his  gallantries,  or  of  his  freedom  from  them,  that  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  Charles's  unpopularity.     The  people  will 
pardon  a  hundred  gallantries  sooner  tnan  one  want  of  sympathy. 
Charles  I.  would  not  have  been  unpopular  in  the  midst  of  Court 
elegancies,  if  he  had  not  been  stiff  and  repulsive  in  his  manners. 
Unfortunately,  he  wanted  address ;  he  had  a  hesitation  in  his 
speech;    and    his    consciousness    of  a    delicate   organi2ation 
and  of  infirmity  of  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  will  common  to  most  peoplci  and  particularly  encouraged 
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in  Princes,  made  him  afraid  of  being  thought  weak  and  easy. 
He  therefore,  in  what  he  thought  self-defence^  took  to  an  of- 
fensive coldness  and  dryness  of  behaviour,  and  gradually  became 
not  unwilling  even  to  wreak  upon  other  people  we  irritability  oc- 
casioned by  it  to  himself.  He  got  into  unseemly  passions  with 
Ambassadors,  and  neither  knew  how  to  refuse  a  petition  grace- 
fully, nor  to  repel  an  undue  assumption  with  real  superiority. 
Even  his  troubles  did  not  teach  him  wisdom  in  these  respects  till 
the  very  last.  He  was  riding  out  one  day  during  the  wars,  when  a 
^  Dr  Wykes,  dean  of  Burian  in  Cornwall,'  says  Mr  Jesse,  '  an 
^  inveterate  punster,  happened  to  be  near  him,  extremely  well 

*  mounted..   **  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  "you  have  a  pretty  nag 

*  under  you;  I  pray,  how  old  is  he?"  Wykes  unable  to  re- 
^  press,  even  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  the  indifferent  conceit 
^  which  presented  itself, "  If  it  please  your  majesty,"  he  said,  ''he  is 
'  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,"  (rein.)  Charles  discovered  some 
'  displeasure  at  this  unlicensed  ribaldry.  ^'  Go,"  he  replied, ''  you 
are  a  fool  I' "  Now  thi^  the  Dean  was  a  fool  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  that  this  blunt,  offiensive,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  word 
was  the  only  one  which  a  King  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  subjects 
could  find,  in  order  to  discountenance  his  folly,  shows  a  lament- 
able habit  of  subjecting  the  greater  consideration  to  the  less. 

Unluckily  for  Charles's  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  attendants, 
and  for  his  ultimate  welfare  with  the  people,  there  was  a  contest 
of  irritability  too  often  going  forward  between  him  and  his  con- 
sort Henrietta;  in  which  the  latter,  by  dint  perhaps  of  being 
really  the  weaker  of  the  two,  generally  contrived  to  remain  con- 
queror. Swift  has  recorded  an  extraordinary  instance  of  her 
violence  in  his  list  of  Mean  and  Great  Fortunes.  He  says,  that 
one  day  Charles  made  a  present  to  his  wife  of  a  handsome  brooch, 
and  gallantly  endeavouring  to  fix  it  in  her  bosom,  happened  un- 
fortunately to  wound  the  skin,  upon  which  her  Majesty  in  a  flt 
of  passion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  took  the 
brooch  out  and  dashed  and  trampled  it  on  the  floor.  The 
trouble  that  Charles  had  to  get  rid  of  Henrietta's  noisy  and 
meddling  French  attendants,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  is  well 
known ;  but  not  so,  that,  having  contrived  to  turn  the  key  upon 
her  in  order  that  she  might  not  behold  their  departure,  '  she 

*  fell  into  a  rage  beyond  all  bounds,  tore  the  hair  from  her  hea4, 
'  and  cut  her  hands  severely  by  dashing  them  through  the  glass 

*  windows.' — (Jesse,  Vol.  II.  p.  79.) 

When  not  offended,  however,  the  Queen's  manners  were  lively 
and  agreeable.  We  are  to  imagine  the  time  of  the  Court  divided 
between  her  Majesty's  coquetries,  and  accomplishments,  and 
Catholic  confessors^  and  the  King's  books,  and  huntings,  and 
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political  anxieties ;  Buckingham,  as  long*  as  he  lired,  being  the 
foremost  figure  next  to  himself;  and  Laud  and  Straflford  domi- 
neering after  Buckingham.  In  the  morning  the  ladies  embroi- 
dered and  read  huge  romances,  or  practised  their  music  and 
dancing,  (the  latter  sometimes  with  great  noise  in  the  Queen's 
apartments ;)  or  they  went  forth  to  steal  a  visit  to  a  fortune-teller, 
or  to  see  a  picture  by  Rubens,  or  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  Van- 
dyke, who  married  one  of  them.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
ma$;que,  or  a  ball,  or  a  concert,  or  gaming  ;  the  Sucklings,  the 
Wallers,  and  Carews,  repeated  their  soft  things,  or  their  verses; 
and  •  Sacharissa'  (Lady  Dorothy  Sydney)  doubted  Mr  Wallei''8 
love,  and  glanced  towards  sincere -looking  Henry  Spencer; 
Lady  Carlisle  flirted  with  the  Riches  and  Herberts  ;  Laay  Mor- 
ton looked  grave ;  the  Queen  threw  round  the  circle  bright 
glances  and  French  mots;  and  the  King  criticized  a  picture 
with  VandyJ<e  or  Lord  Pembroke,  or  a  poem  with  Mr  Sandys, 
(who,  besides  being  a  poet,  was  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  cham- 
ber ;)  or  perha'ps  he  took  Hamilton  or  Strafford  into  a  corner, 
and  talkea,  not  so  wisely,  against  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  grave  and  a  graceful  Court,  not  without 
an  under-current  of  intrigue. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Court  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  bad  so  many  severe  matters  to  attend  to  in  order  to  keep 
himself  on  his  throne;  but  he  had  a  Court,  nevertheless ;  and,  how- 
ever jealously  it  was  watched  by  the  most  influential  of  his  ad- 
herents, it  grew  more  courtly  as  his  protectorate  advanced;  and 
mast  always  have  been  attended  with  a  respect  which -Charles 
knew  not  sufficiently  how  to  insure,  and  James  not  at  all.  Its 
dinners  were  not  very  luxurious,  and  the  dishes  appear  to  have 
been  brought  in  bv  the  heavy  gentlemen  of  his  guard.  In  April 
1654,  we  read  of  the  *grey  coats'  of  these  gentlemen,  with 
^  black  velvet  collars,  and  silver  lace  and  trimmings ;'— a  very 
sober  effort  at  elegance.  Here  his  daughters  would  pay  him 
visits  of  a  morning,  fluttering  betwixt  pride  and  anxiety ;  and  bis 
mother  sit  with  greater  feelings  of  both,  starting  whenever  she 
heard  a  noise :  flocks  of  officers  came  Co  a  daily  table,  at  which 
he  wooid  cheerfully  converse ;  and  now  and  then  Ambassadors  or 
the  Parliament  were  feasted ;  and  in  the  evening,  perhaps  Aft«r  a 
portion  of  a  sermon  from  his  Highness,  there  would  be  the  con* 
sciousness  of  a  princely  presence,  and  something  like  a  oourtly 
joy.  In  the  circle  Waller  himself  was  to  be  found,  (making  good 
the  doubts  of  <  Sacharissa;')  and  Lord  Broghiil,  the  fri«nd  of 
Suckling,  who  refused  to  join  him ;  and  Lady  Carlisle,  growing 
old,  but  still  setting  her  beauty-spots  at  the  saints ;  and  Richard 
Cromwell)  heir^appareBt,  whom  Dick  ingoklaby  ie  toeing  to  die 
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wilh  laug^hter,  though  severe  Fleetwood  is  looking^  that  way ; 
and  the  future  author  of  ^  Paradise  Lost'  talking  TtaliaD  with 
the  envoys  from  the  Apennines ;  and  Marvel,  his  brother  secre- 
tary, chuckling  to  hear  from  the  Swedish  Ambassador  the  pro- 
posal of  a  visit  from  Queen  Christina ;  and  young  Dryden,  bash- 
fully venturing  in  under  the  wing  of  his  uncle  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, the  chamberlain.  There  was  sometimes  even  a  concert ; 
Cromwell's  love  of  music  prevailing  against  the  un-angelical  de- 
nouncements of  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  Protector  would  also 
talk  of  his  morning's  princely  diversion  of  hunting ;  or  converse 
with  his  daughters  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  some  of  which 
latter  had  that  day  paid  their  respects  to  the  former,  as  to  royal 
personages,  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  or  if  the  evening  were 
that  of  a  christening  or  a  marriage,  or  other  festive  solemnity^ 
his  Highness,  not  choosing  to  forget  the  rough  pleasures  of  his 
youth,  and  combining,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection  something 
of  an  hysterical  sense  of  his  present  wondrous  condition,  would 
think  it  not  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  recall  the  days  of  King 
James,  and  bedaub  the  ladies  with  sweetmeats,  or  pelt  the  heads 
of  his  brother  generals  with  the  chair  cushions.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  resume  his  state  with  an  air  that  inspired  the  pencil  of 
Peter  Lely  beyond  its  fopperies ;  and  Mazarin  at  Paris  trembled 
in  his  chair  to  think  of  it. 

But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.?  of 
that  unblushing  seminary  for  the  misdirection  of  young  ladies, 
which,  occupyine^  the  ground  now  inhabited  by  the  correctest  of 
men,  rendered  the  mass  of  buildings  by  the  water's  side,  from 
Charing-Cross  to  the  Parliament,  one  vast — ^what  are  we  to  call 
it?— 

*  Chi  mi  darci  le  voci  e  le  parole 
Convenienti  a  si  nobii  soggetto  ? ' 

Let  Mr  Pepys  explain.  Let  Clarendon  explain.  Let  all  the 
world  explain,  wno  equally  reprobate  the  place  and  its  master, 
and  yet  somehow  are  so  willing  to  hear  it  reprobated,  that  they 
read  endless  accounts  of  it,  old  and  knew,  from  the  not  very  bash- 
ful exposi  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  down  to  the  blushing 
deprecations  of  Mrs  Jamieson.  Mr  Jesse  himself  begins  with 
emphatically  observing,  that  ^  a  professed  apology,  either  for 
^  the  character  or  conduct  of  Charles  II.,  mignt  almost  be  consi- 
^  dered  as  an  insult  to  public  rectitude  and  female  virtue ; '  yet 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  there  is  a  ^  charm  *  nevertheless  in  ^  all 
*  that  concerns  the  ^*  merry  monarch,"  which  has  served  to  res- 
^  cue  him  from  entire  reprobation ;  *  and  accordingly  he  proceeds 
to  devote  to  him  the  largest  portion  given  to  any  of  his  princes, 
not  omitting  particuliM^  of  all  hia  natural  children ;  and  winding 
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up  with  separate  memoirs  of  the  maids  of  honour,  the  mistresses, 
and  those  confidential  gentlemen — Messrs  Chiffinch,  Prodgers, 
and  Brouncken 

*  Now  this  is  worshipful  society.* 

Upon  the  reason  of  this  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
morals  and  toleration  of  the  reading  world,  we  haye  touched  be- 
fore ;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  its  metaphysics.  The  Court  is  before  us,  and  we  must 
paint  it,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  matter.  We  shall  only 
obsenre  in  the  outset,  that  the  *  merry  monarch,'  besides  not 
being  handsome,  had  the  most  serious  face,  perhaps,  of  any 
man  in  his  dominions.  It  was  as  full  of  hard  lines  as  it  was 
swarthy.  If  the  assembled  world  could  have  called  out  to  have 
a  specimen  of  a  *man  of  pleasure  *  brought  before  it,  and  Charles 
could  have  been  presented,  we  know  not  which  would  have  beea 
greater,  the  laughter  or  the  groans.  However,  ^  merry  mo- 
narch '  he  is  called ;  and  merry  doubtless  he  was,  as  fieur  as  his 
numerous  cares  and  headaches  would  let  him  be.  Nor  should 
it  be  foigotten,  that  cares,  necessities,  and  bad  example,  con- 
spired, from  early  youth,  to  make  him  the  man  he  was.  We  know 
not  which  did  hitn  the  more  harm — the  jovial  despair  of  his  fel- 
low exiles,  or  the  sour  and  repulsive  reputation  which  morals  and 
good  conduct  had  acquired  from  the  gloominess  of  the  Puritans. 

Charles  was  of  good  height  as  well  as  figure,  and  not  ungrace- 
ful. Andrew  Marvel  has  at  once  painted  and  intimated  an  ex- 
cuse for  him,  in  an  exordium  touching  upon  the  associates  of  bis 
banishment.  His  allusion  to  the  filial  occupation  of  Saul  is  very 
witty  :— 

<  Of  a  tall  stature  and  a  sable  hue, 
Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew ; 
Ten  years  of  need  he  suffered  in  exile, 
And  kept  his  father's  asses  all  the  while.' 

He  was  a  rapid  and  a  constant  walker,  to  settle  his  nerves  ; 
talked  affably  with  his  subjects ;  had  a  parcel  of  little  dogs 
about  him,  which  did  not  improve  the  apartments  at  Whitehall ; 
hated  business ;  delighted  to  saunter  from  one  person's  rooms  at 
Court  to  another's,  in  order  to  pass  the  time ;  was  fond  of  wit,  and 
not  without  it  himself;  drank  and  gamed,  and  was  in  constant 
want  of  money  for  his  mistresses,  which  ultimately  rendered  him 
a  scandalous  pensioner  upon  the  King  of  France ;  in  short,  was 
a  selfish  man,  partly  by  temperament,  and  partly  from  his  early 
experience  of  others;  but  was  not  ill-natured;  and,  like  his 
grand&ther  James,  would  live  and  let  live,  provided  his  plea^ 
sures  were  untouched.     His  swarthincss  be  got  from  the  Italian 
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stock  of  th^  Medici,  ^d  hi^  ftpi wl  spirits  frQm  Italy  gv  France 

or  both  :  they  lyere  certainly  not  inherited  from  his  fatfepr, 

The  man  thus  constituted  was  suddenly  transferred  fron^  ^n 
exile  full  of  strains  and  n^QrtiBcatioqs,  into  the  rich  and  glorious 
throne  of  England.  The  people,  sick  of  gloom  and  disappoint- 
ment, wer«  as  mad  to  receive  h\w$  as  he  was  to  oome.  1%  was 
May,  and  all  England  dressed  itself  in  garlands  and  inery. 
Crowds  thotttad  at  kim  ;  piusie  floated  around  his  steps ;  young 
females  sir«wed  flowers  at  his  feet ;  gold  wais  poured  into  his 
pockets  ;  and  clergymen  blessed  him.  He  receives  the  bomai^e 
of  Ghurofa  and  State;  and  goes  the  same  night  to  sup  with  Mrs 
Parbara  Palmer,  at  a  house  in  Lambeth. 

Such  was  the  event  which,  by  an  epithet  that  has  since  ad* 
quired  a  twotbid  significancy,  has  been  called  the  *  blessed  Res- 
^  toratfoB.'  Orthodoxy  and  loyalty  bad  obtained  an  awkwai4 
champion. 

Mrs  Falmer  soon  restored  the  King  to  Whitehall  by  coming 
there  herself,  where  she  became  in  due  time  Countess  of  Castle- 
maiQ,  Duehess  of  Cleveland,  and  mother  of  three  Dukes  and  as 
many  daughters.  This  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peerage.  But 
Charles,  for  the  benefit  of  Royalty,  was  unfortunately  compelled 
to  have  a  wife ;  though,  as  an  alleviation  of  the  misfortune,  his 
wife,  he  reflected,  would  have  an  establishment,  with  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber;  nay,  with  a  pleasing  addition  of  maids  qf 
honour.  He  therefore  put  what  face  he  could  on  the  matter, 
and  wedded  Catharine  of  Braganva:  when  Lady  Castlemaia 
was  presented  to  her  a^  one  of  the  ladies,  the  poor  Queen  burst 
put  a-bleeding  at  th^  nose*  It  took  a  good  while  to  reconcile 
the  royal  lady  to  the  ^  other  lady,'  (Clarendon's  constant  term  for 
her  ;)  but  it  was  done  in  time»  to  the  astonishment  of  most  and 
disgust  of  son^e*  Clarendon  was  ona  of  the  instruments  that 
effected  the  good  work.  From  tkenoeforth  the  Queen  was  con- 
tented to  get  what  amusement  she  could,  and  was  as  merry  as 
the  rest.  She  was  not  |ui  ili-lookiug  woin^if ;  was  ^  fq^d  of 
dancing  as  li^r  ^v^sband ;  and  be  U8e4  gppd-waturedjy  to  try  (9 
make  her  t^k  ipiiprop^r  brokep  f^ngiis^  a^4  would  po(  l^t  bef 
be  persepi^ted. 

In  the  course  pf  tb^  arraqgem^^  of  t^is  busii^^s,  Cb$|r|ep 
Tyrote  a  letter  to  pi^endon,  hi^  Ch^qpe)lor  aq4  keeper  of  his  coq? 
science,  in  w^i^  ^re  t^e  foUowiqg  4eyQ\it  p^ss^g^s  ;-T^Qd4,  in  th^ 
conjunction  with  the  piatter  in  hand  ; — edifying,  s^  coming  from 
the  heacj  of  Church  aq4  State :  *  I  think  it  v^ry  n^cess^ry  tq  give 

•  you  a  little  good  counsel,  lest  you  vf^^y  think  th^^  by  making 

•  a  further  stir  in  the  business  you  may  dr;ve  me  from  my  i^esor 
^  lution,  which  all  the  world  shall  never  do ;  and  I  wish  I  m^y  b^ 
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unhappy  in  this  Worldi  Md  in  the  toorld  to  oeme^  If  I  &il  in  the 
least  degree  of  what  I  reeolved)  which  is  of  making  my  Lady 
Ca8|lemain  of  my  wife's  bedebamber :  and  whosoever  I  find  en.* 
deavonring  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  mipe^  except  it  be  only 
to  rayselfi  I  will  be  hj6  enemy  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life^ 
You  know  how  much  a  friend  I  have  been  to  you :  if  you  wiH 
oblige  me  eternallyy  make  this  business  aa  ea$y  to  me  as  yon 
can,  of  what  opinion  you  are  of;  for  I  am  resolved  to  go  through 
with  this  matter,  let  what  will  come  of  it,  which  again  /  ae* 
Imnly  swMr  btfojt^  Almigbty  God ;  theYefore,  if  you  desire  to 
have  the  continuance  of  my  friendship*  meddle  no  more  with 
this  business,  except  it  be  to  beat  down  all  false  and  scanda^ 
loua  reports,  and  to  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  mp  hotlotu^  is  ao 
much  ooneerned  in  |  and  whomsoever  I  find  to  be  Lady  Castle* 
mafai's  enemy  in  this  matter^  I  do  promise  upon  my  word  to  be 
his  enemy  as  long  as  I  live.  You  may  show  this  letter  to  my 
lordolieuteoant,  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  obUge  me,  carry 
yourselves  like  friends  to  me  ia  this  matter. 

<  Charles  R/ 
In  consequence  of  this  royal  determination  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  aided  by  a  few  tears,  and  perhaps  oaths,  on  that  of  the 
lady,  and  by  the  more  gentle  philosophy  of  the  Queen,  White* 
hall  now  adjusted  Itself  to  the  aysteai  which  prevailed  through 
Ibis  reign,  and  which  may  be  described  as  fellows :  We  do  not 
point  it  at  one  point  of  time  only,  as  in  previous  instances,  but 
though  the  whole  period* 

Charles  walked  a  good  deal  in  the  morning,  perhaps  played  at 
ball  or  tennis,  chatt^  with  those  he  met,  fed  his  dogs  and  hie 
ducks,  looked  in  at  the  cockpit,  sometimes  did  a  little  business, 
then  sauntered  in  doors  about  Whitehall ;  chatted  in  Miss  Wells's 
room,  in  Miss  Price's  room,  in  Miss  Stuart's  room,  or  Miss 
Hamilton's;  chatted  in  Mr  Chiffineh's  room,  or  with  Mr 
Prodgen ;  then  dined,  and  took  enough  of  wine ;  had  a  ball  or 
a  concert,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  Lady  Castlemain,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  whoever  the  reigning  lady  was,  the 
Que^i  talking  all  the  while  as  Cast  as  she  could  to  some  other 
Udy ;  then,  perhaps,  played  at  riddles,  or  joked  with  Bucking 
ham  and  Killegrew,  or  tdked  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court — the 
great  topic  of  the  day.  Sometimes  the  ladies  rode  out  with  hin 
m  the  morning,  perhiqps  in  men's  hats  and  feathers ;  sometimes 
they  went  to  the  play,  where  the  favourite  was  jealous  of  the  ae» 
tresses;  sometimes  an  actress  is  introduced  at  Conrt  and  becomes 
a  *  madam'  herself^— Madam  Davis,  or  Madam  f^leanor  Gwyn. 
Sometimes  the  Queen  treats  them  with  a  cup  of  the  precious  and 
OBporekasable  beverage  called  tea,  ot  even  ventures  abroad 
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them  in  a  frolicsome  disguise.  Sometimes  the  Courtiers  are  at 
Hampton,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  a  labyrinth ;  aometinies 
at  Windsor,  the  ladies  sitting  half-dressed  for  Sir  Peter  Lely's 
voluptuous  portraits.  Lady  Castlemain,  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  Nell  Gwyn,  all  have  their  respective  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  looking  out  upon  gardens,  elegant  with  balconies 
and  trellices.  By  degrees  the  little  dukes  grow  bigger,  and 
there  is  in  particular  a  great  romping  boy,  very  handsome, 
called  Master  Crofts,  af^wards  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  is 
the  proteg6  of  Lady  Castlemain,  though  his  mother  was  Mrs 
Walters,  and  who  takes  the  most  unimaginable  liberties  in  all 
quarters.  He  annoys  exceedingly  the  solemn  Duke  of  York, 
the  King's  brother,  who  heavily  imitates  the  reigning  g^lant« 
ries,  stupidly  following  some  lady  about  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  who  afterwards  cut  off  the  said  young  gentleman's  head. 
The  concerts  are  French,  partly  got  up  by  ot  Evremond  and  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  who  come  to  hear  them  ;  and  there,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ladies  before  mentioned,  come  also  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  short  and  thick,  (daughter  of  the  old  Parliamentary 

S^neral,  Fairfieuc,)  and  Lady  Ossory,  charming  and  modest,  and 
e  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  neither,  and  Lady  Fal- 
mouth, with  eyes  at  which  Lord  Dorset  never  ceased  to  look, 
and  the  Duchess  of  York,  (Clarendon's  daughter,)  eating  some- 
thing, and  divine  old  Lady  Fanshawe,  who  crept  out  of  the 
cabin  in  a  sea-fight  to  stand  by  her  husband's  side.  The  Queen 
has  brought  her  there,  g^teful  for  a  new  set  of  sarabands,  #t 
which  ftfr  Waller  is  expressing  his  rapture — Waller,  the  visiter 
of  three  courts,  and  admired  and  despised  in  them  all.  Behind 
him  stands  Dryden,  with  a  quiet  and  somewhat  down-looking 
face,  finishing  a  couplet  of  satire.  ^  Handsome  Sydney'  is  among 
the  ladies;  and  so  is  Ralph  Montague,  who  loved  ugly  dogs 
because  nobody  else  would ;  and  Harry  Jermyn,  who  got  before 
all  the  gallants,  because  he  was  in  earnest.  Rochester,  thin  and 
flushed,  is  laughing  in  a  comer  at  Charies's  grim  looks  of  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion.  Clarendon  is  vainly  flattering  himself 
that  he  is  diverting  the  King's  ennui  with  a  long  story  ;  Gram- 
mont  is  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  not  being  able,  to  get  in  a* 
word ;  and  Buckingham  is  making  Sedley  and  Etherege  ready 
to  die  of  laughter  by  his  mimickry  of  the  poor  Chancellor* 
The  reader  will  excuse  our  not  following  up  this  picture  with 
more  details  of  such  personages. 

The  Court  of  James  II.  is  hardly  worth  mention.  It  lasted 
less  than  four  years,  and  was  as  dull  as  himself.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  attending  it  was  the  sight  of  Friars  and 
C^onfessors,  and  the  brief  restoration  of  Popery.  Waller,  too,  was 
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once  seen  there ;  thefburth  court  of  his  visiting.  There  was  a 
poetess  also,  who  appears  to  have  been  attached  by  regard  as 
well  as  office  to  the  court  of  James — Anne  Kingsmill,  better 
known  by  her  subsequent  title  of  Countess  of  Winchilsea.  The 
attachment  was  most  probably  one  of  feeling  only  and  eood-na- 
tare ;  for  she  had  no  bigotry  of  any  sort.  Dryden,  furthermore, 
was  laureate  to  King  James ;  and  in  a  fit  of  politic,  perhaps  real, 
regret,  turned  round  upon  the  late  court  in  his  famous  compari- 
son of  it  with  its  predecessor  : — 

*  Misses  there  were,  bat  modestly  oonceal'd ; 
Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd ; 
Where,  standing  as  at  Cyprus  in  her  shrine, 
The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rights  divine.' 

The  Court  of  King  William  III.  was  duller  even  than  that  ot 
James.  Queen  Mary  had  her  ladies  with  whom  she  used  to  read 
and  work,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  of  them.  While  she  was 
Princess  of  Orange,  she  had  a  young  lady  among  her  attendants, 
with  whom  the  Prince  fell  in  love,  and  when  he  became  Kin^ 
he  afflicted  his  wife  with  his  attentions  to  her ;  but  Mary  did 
not  cease  to  love  him.  Perhaps  a  little  difficulty  and  disinclina- 
tion made  her  love  him  the  more.  All  the  house  of  Stuart  had 
fond  attachments  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  which  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  strong  zest  of  the  wilful.  As  to  King  William, 
it  was  in  vain  his  new  courtiers  implored  kim  to  try  and  make 
himself  popular ;  habit  and  reserve  prevailed ;  and  he  shut  him- 
self up  with  his  Dutchmen  to  alleviate  his  cares  with  the  bottle. 
The  two  sprightliest  anecdotes  of  the  Court,  next  to  his  Majes- 
ty's single  amour,  are  told  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
whose  vindictive  recitals,  however,  are  always  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  One  is,  that  when  Queen  Mary  took  posses- 
sion of  ner  father's  palace,  she  ran  about  the  house  with  a 
face  full  of  glee,  turning  over  all  the  bed-clothes  and  cupboards 
to  see  what  she  had  got.  The  other  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Princess  Anne  was  sitting  one  day  at  dinner  with  the  King  and 
Queen,  his  Majesty  took  the  only  plate  of  peas  wholly  to  him- 
self, though  the  Princess  was  in  a  very  interesting  situation,  and 
could  hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  the  dish.  The  Princess  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  not  usutdly  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  a  dish  of  new  peas  became  part  of  his  prerogative. 
William  has  been  thought  an  unfeeling  man,  but  such  was  not 
by  any  means  the  case.  He  lamented  his  wife  with  remorse, 
because  he  had  not  been  a  fond  and  faithful  husband.  His 
firiendships  were  strong  and  lasting ;  and,  if  he  was  taciturn  and 
cold  in  his  manner,  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of  address  and 
ready  flow  of  ideas.     He  was  sickly,  and  was  kept  in  a  constant 
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state  of  inatirtion  by  party  feu^.  Wb«a  Ii«  wa»  ia  bb  saddle^ 
even  in  bis  latter  days,  bis  eye  is  aaid  to  bave  ligbted  up  as  if 
witb  the  memory  of  bis  campaigns.  He  was  at  tbat  laomMt  on 
a  lerel  witb  men  wbo  bave  some  imagination.  Mr  JeMe  records 
an  exclamation  of  this  Prince,  wbicb  be  seems  to  admire*  He 
was  once  in  danger  off  tbe  coast  of  Holland,  and  tbe  boatmen  . 
showing  symptoms  of  apprehension,  tbe  King  exclaimed,  ^  What  I 
^  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company?'  This,  if  trae^  was  a 
blundering  parody  on  the  speech  of  Chaser  on  a  like  oecaaicm. 
But  the  C(B8arem  vebis  of  tbe  great  Roman  implied  that  the 
boat  was  safe.     What!  it  said;  can  you  be  afraid  when  you 

<  carry  Caesar'  and  bis  prosperity  ?  We  ausi  add,  that  the 
lady  for  whose  sake  bis  Majesty  followed  tbe  royal  fashion  of 
having  a  mistress,  was  a  Villiers  of  the  old  favourite  stoek^  to 
which  belonged  also  tbe  Duchess  of  Ckvelaad.  WilUam  mmle 
her  Countess  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  ber  husband's  heirs 
^  whatsoever/  She  wanted  tbe  beauty  which  bad  become  an  ia-* 
beritance  in  the  race  of  Villiers,  but  appears  to  have  been  seBst* 
ble  and  kind.  Swift  calls  her  ^  tbe  wisest  woxmm  be  ev^ktiew/ 
Having  entertained  George  II.  ooce  at  betf  bo«ae  at  CH£» 
den,  and  tbe  dinner  not  succeeding  to  ber  mind^  she  made  ike 
following  rare  and  honest  remark-^^  I  thought  I  bad  iunted  my 

<  mind  in  a  philosophical  way  of  having  done  witb  the  world ;  but 
^  I  find  I  have  deceived  myself;  for  I  am  both  vexed  and  f^leaaed 

<  with  the  honour  I  bave  reoeived.'-^(SuffoUc  Cetrtepondemce^ 
Vol.  XL  p.  352.) 

Tbe  history  of  Anne's  Court  is  tbat  of  a  closet  ooBtaiBuig  tbe 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  ef  Marlborough — the  latter  being  uki- 
mately  displaced  by  Lady  Masham*  At  ofte  time^  the  gr^it  Whig 
X)uke  makes  a  third  in  the  closet ;  at  anotbcti  the  Tory  Ear)  #f 
Oxford ;  at  another,  bis  rival  Bolingbroke )  bik  all^  mere  or  least 
by  the  grace  of  the  reigning  favourite.  Anne  wae  a  quiely  good 
soft  of  Woman,  with  the  tendency  of  her  race  to  lomantic  atlaeh* 
meats ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  witb  whom^  in  ebild^ 
like  earnest^  she  may  be  said  to  have  pSiiifed  aijritfids  Uildef  tbe 
names  of  *  Mrs  Morley  and  Mrs  Freeman,'  might  bav<e  kept  her 
regard  for  life,  had  not  an  imperious  temper  rendered  ber  innttp* 
portable*  Ma8faa,m  was  biHnble  imd  mote,  eunfaug  f  a^d  contri* 
ved  to  assist  at  the  squabblea  of  Oi^fbrd  aiid  Botiogbioke,  tiU 
death  relieved  tbe  poor  Queen  from  the  trowiMes  ef  Toyyl»m«  Tbe 
Duchess  has  left  ao  aeeount  of  the  K|atte«  to  posterity^  wbicb^ 
like  all  such  effiistons  of  sslf-lovoy  oqjy  defeated  its  Objects  Tbe 
most  painful  part  of  tbe  picture  is  tbe  i)uJce  h^  bttsbanf^  Uoienl-' 
ing  his  lost  *  stick'  like  a  ebild.  It  bae  been  mode  a  queetimi, 
wbetber  great  Captains  would  be  the«gbt  us  great  as  they  are^if 
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the  sphere  of  Ibeir  operadohs  were  Hot  on  80  ^and  •  sefde.  Great 
abilities  of  some  aoft^  it  is  petty  clear,  they  must  have ;  but 
sdme  of  the  tnost  renowned  have  eertainiy  not  shone  Moch  oat 
of  their  professtoii. 

In  taking  it-are  of  Qoeen  Anne/  we  may  obsenre,  that  in  the 
person  of  George  of  Denmark  she  possessd  a  husband  dulter 
than  herself;  that  she  was  comely,  if  not  handsome  |  and  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  ehildren^  not  one  of  whom  sur- 
vired  a  doaen  years,  abd  fkW  the  i^st  died  in  their  inftincy.  Of 
thirteen  out  ai  the  nineteen^  ihere  is  bo  mentMi  made  of  the 
very  names. 

The  Jame^s  and  Charle^es^  to  use  Mr  Jesie's  phrafce,  bate  so 
accustomed  us  to  the  ^  adretititious  exitement'  of  tmproprletiee^ 
tbat  after  the  good  eoiidact  of  Mary  and  Ann^f  otir  eye^^  we 
fear;  brighten  up  at  tbe  prospect  of  a  few  liiore  iff  the  saeeesislon 
of  ibe  House  of  Hanover.  We  can  really  find  i\6  suoh  pleasure,' 
however,  aS  our  adthor  does^  xmt  do  we  think  that  he  finds  it  either 

f  onerously  or  jo^stly  after  bis  toleration  of  the  oonduet  of  Cbarled 
I. ;  when  ho  says  that  George  L  h»d  *  the  folly  arid  wickedness 
^  So  enoumbi^r  himself  with  a  ^agKo  of  hideous  German  (n-os- 
'  tttatte'  The  Duehess  of  Kendal^  tboajj^  fi6i  weti-favotired, 
^^as  not  <  hideous;'  bbth  bbo  and  tbe  King  were  upwards  of  fifty; 
the  attaohmertt  had  lat^d  many  years ;  and  was  uHdersto^Mi  to 
have  been  sanetior^^  alter  a  ivsbion  not  of  the  worst  kind  xxisAtt 
s«eh  oirevmstaneeiy  by  a  privme  marriage.  The  Oocinte^  of 
Darliogtorif  the  other  chief  of  thii  *  repolsite  seraglio/  though 
she  bad  grown  lai^ge,  was  a  Woman  of  very  HgreaMo  mannerfll  and 
conversation,  and  had  been  handsome  when  young*  Tbe  re-* 
mamtffg  ^  favourtio'  was  MiUlaase  Kilmansegg.  It  is  Walpole, 
ia  fata  wholesale  way,  who  applied  the  term  to  the  eaftire  G^manf 
iaipavtatien*  George's  only  other  nnstrega  was  tnt  fiiiglfshwetaailn^ 
Mm  Brett^  daaghter  of  the  CMonri  Brett  ^  who  married  Sav- 
<  age's  mother,  ind  bongbi  Gibber's  wig/  Tbete  wa^  a  vulgar 
oanrt  in  that  day  iqfaiiist  ^  foveigaera/  Germane  were  not  to  be^ 
comMeied  laiKef  and  gemlemefA,  betoiMe  dtey  were  not  Eaglisffa. 
But  George'a  fbrcftgn  mist^easeirt  wiire  better  gewtlewoeo^n  thait 
tfaMo  eAf  Charlee  aM  Jamea^  and  eertdnly  no  suoh  *  prostituted/ 
Tbe  moat  vulgar  waa  Miss  Brett  herself;  And  aa  to  tbe  lling'd 
owB  maame^  we  take  them  t6  bilvo  beeri  as  doeest  and  Well-bred, 
after  ihtf  staider  tefUon  of  bia  oomitry,  as  the  Frenehified  My te 
of  tbe  kMer  Bfoarts.  Ghartco  I.  wae  a  goatieasaa,  btil  km  ik 
alriotiy  iMi^brtd  am  $  Iw  he  had  DOt  tiie  art  of  didtk)#  p«b^ 
iii  Iris  pfOMne^.  Hfe  iither  made  tbe»  nrn^  \fj  mMng  himself 
ooncamptiMe.  Tbe  aspect  of  G<eorge  I^^  ae  it  impressed  it^lf  M 
the  boyish  ntemwy  of  Hoiaao  Walpoie^  was  prooaUy  tfaAt  under' 
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which,  he  appeared  to  raost  people ;  and  had  a  decorous  simplicity 
about  it,  wnich  would  be  favourably  regarded  at  the  preseat  day. 

*  I  do  remember/  says  Walpole,  ^  something  about  George  L 
^  My  father  took  me  to  St  James's  while  I  was  a  very  little 
^  boy;  after  waiting  some  time  in  an  anteroom,  a  gentleman 

<  came  in»  all  dress^  in  brown,  even  his  stockings,  and  with  a 

*  riband  and  a  star.    He  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  ki^ed  me,  and 

<  chatted  some  time/  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  the 
person  of  the  King  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  ^  rather  pale, 

*  and  exactly  like  his  pictures  and  coins;  not  tall;'  and  ^  of  an 

*  aspect  rather  good  than  august.' 

George  I.  did  not  speak  J^glish ;  but  he  spoke  Latin,  which 
was  no  ungentlemanlike  accomplishment.  His  minister.  Sir 
Robert  Waipole,  could  speak  no  German  or  French,  so  in 
Latin  they  conversed;  probably  not  very  like  that  of  Cicero 
or  Erasmus,  but  good  enough  to  govern  a  great  nation  with ; 
and  the  difficulty  on  the  King's  side  must  have  been  the  greater, 
owing  to  the  Latinized  English  words  and  allusions.  He 
was  a  sociable  good-humoured  man,  very  willing  to  be  led  by 
his  great  Minister  in  the  establishment  of  liberal  principles  of 
government.  The  worst  things  to  be  said  of  bim,  (and  very 
painful  and  perplexing  they  are,)  was  his  long  imprisoment  of 
nis  wife,  and  his  unfatherly  dislike  of  his  son.  But  we  have 
seen,  even  in  our  own  time,  a  wife  persecuted  by  a  libertine 
Prince.  So  hard  it  is  for  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the  one 
sex  to  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  other — especially  when  mixed 
up  with  pretensions  of  state.  The  dislike  of  the  son  was  prob* 
ably  connected  with  the  prejudice  against  the  wife.  As  the 
King  lived  in  one  country  and  the  Queen  in  another,  there  was 
no  Court,  properly  so  called,  in  the  palace ;  though  of  course  there 
were  public  days  of  reception.  It  is  true  the  legitimate  ladies 
in  waiting  were  not  all  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  and  Princess ; 
for  when  the  latter  went  away  from  St  James's  to  live  by  them- 
selves, the  King  retained  their  three  eldest  daughters,  who  re*- 
mained  with  him  till  his  death.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  there 
was  no  female  parade ;  though  Miss  Brett  would  fain  have  made 
one.  During  the  King's  last  visit  abroad,  she  ordered  a  door  to 
be  broken  out  of  her  apartment  into  the  royal  garden.  The  eldest 
of  the  Princesses  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up.  Miss  Brett,  says 
Waipole,  *  as  imperiously  reversed  the  command.'  But  things 
were  for  the  most  part  quiet.  George,  every  evening,  was  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  sometimes  at  cards,  some* 
times  entertained  by  visitors ;  or  perhaps  he  had  a  bowl  of  punch 
with  Sir  Robert.     The  best  account  of  his  Court,  ^  if  Court  it 

*  could  be  called,'  is  given  by  the  interesting  descendant  of  Lady 
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Mary  Wortley  Montague,  vrfao,  still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  - 
i?rote  the  ^  Introductory  Anecdotes'  to  Lord  Whamdiffe's  late 
edition  of  the  ^  Letters,'  with  much  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  her 
ancestor ;  and,  it  hardly  need  be  added,  with  none  of  her  license. 
We  repeat  the  well*told  anecdote  it  contains,  at  the  hazard  of  its 
not  being  new  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  our  pictures  of  the 
sfnrit  of  the  several  Courts  nay  be  as  complete  as  we  can,  within 
our  narrow  limits,  render  them.  ^  In  one  respect,'  says  this  lady, 
the  Court,  if  Court  it  could  be  called,  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  old  establishment  of  Versailles*  There  was  a  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Of  the  three  favourite  ladies  that  accompanied  him 
from  Hanover,  viz.,  Mademoiselle  de  Schulenberg,  the  Countess 
Platen,  and  Madame  Kilmansegg,  the  first  alone,  whom  he  crea^ 
ted  Duchess  of  Kendal,  was  lodged  in  St  James's  Palace,  and  had 
such  respect  paid  her  as  very  much  confirmed  the  rumour  of  a 
left-hand  marriage.  She  presided  at  the  King's  evening  parties, 
consisting  of  the  Germans  who  formed  his  familiar  society,  a 
few  English  ladies,  and  fewer  Englishmen ;  among  them  Mr 
Craggs,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been  in  Hanover  in 
the  Queen's  time,  and  by  thus  having  the  emtrie  in  private, 
passed  for  a  sort  of  favourite.  Lady  Mary's  Journal  related  a 
ridiculous  adventure  of  her  own  at  one  of  these  roval  parties ; 
which,  by  the  bye,  stood  in  great  need  of  some  laughing  matter 
to  ^ili  ven  them,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  even  more  dull  than 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  they  should  be.  She  bad  on  one 
evening  a  particular  engagement  that  made  her  wish  to  be  dis* 
missed  unusually  early ;  she  explained  her  reasons  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  and  the  Duchess  iriformed  the  King,  who,  after  a  few 
complimentary  remonstrances,  appeared  to  acquiesce.  But, 
when  he  saw  her  about  to  take  leave,  he  began  battling  the  point 
afresh,  declaring  it  was  unfair  and  perfidious  to  cheat  him  in  such 
a  manner,  and  saying  many  other  fine  things,  in  spite  of  which 
she  at  last  contrived  to  escape*  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  ran 
i^^nst  Mr  Secretary  Craggs  just  coming  in,  who  stopped  her 
to  enquire  what  was  the  matter  ?  Were  the  company  put  off? 
She  told  him  why  she  went  away,  and  how  urgently  the  King 
had  pressed  her  to  stay  longer ;  possibly  dwelling  on  that  head 
with  some  small  complacency.  Mr  Craggs-  made  no  remark ; 
but  when  he  had  heard  all,  snatching  her  up  in  his  arms,  as  a 
nurse  carries  a  child,  he  ran  full  speed  with  her  up  stairs,  depo- 
sited her  within  the  antechamber,  kissed  both  her  hands  respect- 
fully, (still  not  saying  a  word,)  and  vanished.  The  pages  seeing 
her  returned,  they  knew  not  how,  hastily  threw  open  the  inner 
doors,  and  before  she  had  recovered  her  breath,  she  found  her- 
self again  in  the  King's  presence.     *^  Ah^  la  revoild  /**  cried  he 
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^  0M  Ae  DdebeiSi  Mtreniely  jdleagdl^  and  began  thanking  her  fdr 

<  hef  ehWging  ehflh^  of  mind.   The  motto  on  all  palate  gates  is 

*  *^  Hash/'  us  Likty  Mary  very  well  knew.  She  had  not  to  learii, 
^  that  myattiry  and  eaatiim  eirer  spread  tfaei^  awfui  wings  over  the 
^  prefeiiileta  of  a  eonrt ;  where  nobody  knows  v^hat  dire  nmdiief 
^  may  ensue  from  evie  unlueky  syllable  about  any  thing,  or  about 
'  1MH^4  at  a  wrong  time.  Bat  she*  was  bewildered,  Buttered, 
'  and  entirety  thrown  off  her  gifard  i  so,  beginning  giddily  wrtk 
^  <VOh  Lord$  sir!  i  bare  been  so  frightened !"  she  told  his  Majesty 

<  the  whole  st^y  exaeeiy  as  she  would  hate  done  it  to  any  dnte  else. 
^  He  had  not  done  exdaiming'j  nor  his  Oermaifs  wdndering^  wb^n 

<  again  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  attettdants  annoantod  Mr 

*  l&eretliry  Cra<rgs^  who,  bai  that  moment  irrired,  it  shmild  seeta, 

<  entered  with  the  usoal  obeisanee^  ks  if  hmhing  bad  happened. 

*  *^  Mq^  ^mfnwfli  (hmcy  M0n9iem  Craggs^'"  said  the  Ktn^ going  op 

<  to  bf m,  **  eH-te  qwi  (fesi  tiod^e  dB  oe  pdys  de  p99'ter  dbs  MA^ 

*  dstrnen  tcmme  mH  kat  de  J^mitnt  f  "  *^  is  it  the  ctistonm  of  this 
'  eoumry  to  ea^#y  sibont  fair  ladies  like  a  sack  of  wbeat?''     The 

<  Minister,  struck  dtraib  bjr  this  unexpected  attadi^  stood  a  mtnafe 

<  &f  two  n<lt  knowing  which  way  io  look ;  then,  reeo?»rr»«r  his 
^  s^)f«po9seSSion^  answered,  with  a  io#  b«pw^  <*  There  is  nothing  I 
^  woMil  not  Ab  fot  yoiir  Majesty's  aattsfaMion*"  This  wils  eom- 
^  trig  Off  tol^r^bly  Weil ;  bat  he  did  not  fdrgite  the  teUtale  o^prre, 
^  inr  #h(Me  «a#»  #!Ctehhr»g  his  opportmsity  When  the  Krt^  tiira^ 

*  fbMA  ft^m  th^m,  h(^  mattered  a  bitter  repfoaeh,  with  » loufiri 

*  e«ath  t^  eiffM'ce  it  7  <*  wkieh  I  darst  not  tesent^''  continued 
^  sh^^  for  i  h^  dftHTn  it  upon  Hvyself  9  and  indeed  I  was  ile«rtit)r 
^  texed  at  ne^y  &wn  )MpnMdno«/*^(jL^l«r^  of  Lady  M;  W^  Moa- 
tfligi^.  Vol.  I.  p.  87-) 

Oedrge  h  was  a  maif  ol  a  nviddte  height^  featbres  so^hewhat 
rmnrd)  Md  ^cjl  thongti  pieaMrirt  maitners;  Gesrrge  li.  was  a: 
iiltk  brisk  fttan^  with  aa  aquiHna  nosi^  pronnnent  eyes,  and  was* 
iMlle^tlife«^hpr^M(  H«  wis  so  r^alaf  inl  bte  hfabcts,  that  Ldrd- 
H^tey  sidd  h^  Se^lftod  ttf  thiAk  *  Ma  having  done  tf  t&fhig  t«Mli^ 
^  M  i!iMrt9#erib>le  f^eam  for  dolffg  i«  toLntovrow/  He  kad  nor 
tist^;  Wasr  pmdftloifiottsv  y^t  #wrid  ba  getien^^  wa#  a  trafdU- 
Mtof,  5»«<  destroyed  Iris  ftah^r^s  will  ^  lof«d  a  jol^,  espemally  a 
pnU^k^al  orte-^Mm  others ;  did  not  h>f  e  lii#  ekiblf M  tili  they  wwe 
dead,  (h^  Imted^  ho  said,  to  hare  them  f  it«Hing  imo  kis  rooMi ;) 
bad  Aiisfressesy  yet  Was  foMd  ef  bis  wife?  was  a  Inivd  irf  8ir  Aa-^ 
thoiyf  Absolale  )#  nb  things  t  i»  ^ppteed  t<»  bara  been  tb^  ort-^ 
giM)  of  Fi^ldifig's  KifTg  ift  «  Tmi  Tbtimb;'  and  Lady  Mary  says, 

<  ld6fted  hpofl  ail  114  iir«^  Mkl  WMftin  he  sa#,  aa  fcyfanisa  whom 
^  ll«  liiight  kiek  ^  ki9§  fto  hfis  di^erstoft/ 

'this  ov€»'pow<»riiig  tittle  gendemm  lttid,.ka#ei^r,  a  w^  taller 
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and  gentleri  whe  tuled  him  by  her  very  iddnlgtaeei  hnA  to  whom 
he  bad  heart  0nough  to-be  gratefuL  Hw  tnistresses  hiKl  so  liltk  ih^ 
fluencet  compared  ivitb  bers^  as  to  put  the  courtiert  on  a  wrong 
scent}  and  many  an  aatooisbment  aqd  reproaob  were  vented 
againet  them,  whioh  they  were  powerless  eitbet  to  prevent  or  eji^ 
plain.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  own  good^nattire  helped  him  to 
discover  ibis  secret )  for  a  less  indulgent  man  than  himself  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  eonoeive  it^     It  baa  beea  well  said^  that 

<  every  man's  geoias  pays  a  tax  lo  bis  vices/  It  may  be  addedy 
that  every  man's  virtues  hold  a  light  to  his  geaiaSi  Be  thb  aa 
it  may,  Sir  Robert  made  the  diseov^ry )  SDid  ia  paying  his  court 
in  the  right  place,  governed  King,  mistresses^  atid  ally  to  the  a»' 
tonishraent  of  the  natioa«  Qaeea  Caroline  was  a  comely4  in^ 
telligenti  liberal  German  womaoy  of  the  quiet  order ;  sucdi  aa 
Goetfacy  or  Schiller^  or  Augustas  la  Fontaine  would  have  likedd 
She  would  have  made  aa  admirable  diotfaer  for  the  heroines  of 
Augustus's  novels.  She  cariied  herself  to  the  Kite's  mistresses 
as  if  they  had  no  eaislenee  in  that  oharaotery  bul  were  cmly  welU 
behaved  prudent  womea  \  and  it  was  lucky  for  all  parties  that 
such  they  really  were«  The  amiableness  of  Mrs  Howard  (Lady 
Suffolk)  is  well-known ;  and  Madame  do  Walmoden  (Lady  Yor^ 
mouth)  is  seldom  meftlioned  by  her  coBtempovaries^  says  Mf 
Jesse,  ^  without  some  tribute  to  her  good^ai^ttre  and  oUiging 

<  disposition.'  The  Queea^  theteforey  ruled  willing  8»b}eols  M 
all  sides ;  and  her  levee  presented  a  cttrious  miseellaneous  speo^ 
tacle^  Caroline  was  a  great  lorer  of  books ;  and  thoii^h  ih^ 
reverse  of  ascetic  or  bigOl*  she  did  not  OBsit  in  hei  studies  eilhef 
philosophy  or  controversial  theo)agy«  She  received  coropaay  at 
aer  toilet^  and  amohg  the  courtiers  and  ladies  wore  to  be  foisad 
metafbysicians  and  elergymeiik  Mrs  Howard  dressed  her  hair  i 
Dr  Clarke  mooted  a  point  about  Spinoza;  and  Lord  Hervey 
enlivened  the  discussion  whb  a  pleSaantry  t  Sir  Robert  comes, 
oa  his  way  from  the  King,  to  bow  and  say  a  word,  and  eaieh 
some  inlioaation  from  ft  gwnoe  ^^^--aU  make  way  for  him  aa  be  ^- 
terSf  and  close  m  again  when  he  goes  ^^^^^-and  ia  the  aDtoehaoibef 
IS  beard  some  small  talk  wiak  tha  lady  in  waitng^  eor  a  seotaffol 
lauffh  from  Mrs  Campbett  (Miss  BsUeadas.) 

Mr  Jesso  says,  that  *  the  Court  of  Gbeocga  II«  won  neilhef 
^  more  brilliant  nor  more  lively  than  that  of  Im  ptcdeoessors.' 
This  can  hardly  bo  possiUoi  eosttadeiing  that  it  had  wore  wo- 
meUf  and  that  there  was  still  a  rimwaat  af  the  maida  of  bettoat 
that  flourished  ia  hie  Court  when  ho  wato  Prineo  el  Wries^ 
And  who  has  no4  read  of  the  Bellendaai  and  L^ellai  of  the 
Meadowses  and  the  Diveaea^  tka  wkty  Mba  Piit>  aad  Sophy 
Howe,  who  thought  she  soiridt  no4  be  to9  gkUy  and  too  kind 
till  a  broken  heart  undeceived  her  ?     Do  they^not  flourish  fot 
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ever  in  tbe  verses  of  Pope  and  Gay,  and  the  witty  recitals 
of  Horace  Waljpole?     Now  Mary  Bellenden  still  visited  the 
Court  as  Mrs  Campbell ;  Marv  Lepell  was  sorely  there,  too, 
as  Lady  Hervey ;  Mrs  Howard  remained  there  till  she  was  a 
widow;    and   thither  came  the   Chesterfields,   and    Schultzes, 
and  Esurles ;  and  Youns^,  (to  look  after  a  putre,  the  want  of 
which   gives   him  terrible   *  Night  Thoughts.')  '   It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  there  is  a  falling  off.     The  sprightliest 
thing  we  hear  of  is  a  frolic  of  the  maids  of  honour  at  night- 
time, in  Kensington  Gardens,  rattling  people's  windows  and 
catching  colds.    The  King  hunts  as  ardently  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  Prince,  taking  his  whole  household  with  him, 
maids  and  all,  and  frightening  Lady  Hervey  for  the  bones  of 
her  friend  Howard.     She  had  known  what  it  was.     Here  is  a 
picture  of  those  days  from  Pope,  answering  to  both  periods : — 
I  met  the  Prince  with  all  his  ladies  on  horseback,  coming  from 
hunting.     Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepell  took  me  into  their 
protection,  contrary  to  the  laws  against  harbouring  Papists, 
and  gave  me  a  dinner  with  something  I  liked  better,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversation  with  Mrs  Howard.     We  all  agreed  that 
the  life  of  a  maid  of  honour  was  of  all  things  the  most  miser- 
able ;  and  wished  that  every  woman  who  envied  it  had  a  spe- 
cimen of  it.     To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning ;  ride  over 
hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks ;  come  home  in  the  heat 
of  the  dav  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times) 
with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy  hat ;  all  this 
may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives  for  fox-hunters,  and 
bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned  children.     As  soon  as 
they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day,  they  must  simper  an 
hour  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess's  apartment ;  from  thence 
(as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  dinner,  with  what  appetite  they 
may;   and  after  that,  till   midnight,  work,  walk,  or  think, 
which  they  please.     I  can   easilv  believe  no  lone   house  in 
Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  rookery,  is  more  contemplative 
than  this  court ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell  you. 
Miss  Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moon« 
light,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King, 
who  gave  audience  to  the  vioe-chamberlain,  all  alone,  under 
the  garden-wall.' 
Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  was  King,  we  read,  in  the  notes 
to  the  ^  Suffolk  Correspondenct^  of  pages  and  princesses  being 
thrown  during  these  *  immoderate  huntings;'  ana  lords  and  ladies 
being  overturned  in  their  chaises.     To  hunt  in  a  chaise  was  an 
old  custom.     Swift  describes  his  meeting  Queen  Anne  hunting 
in  9  chaise,  which,  he  says,  she  drove  herself,  and  drove  *  furious- 
'v,  like  Jehu;  and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod/ 
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The  King  never  lost  his  passion  for  making  a  noise  with 
his  horses,  neither  did  his  punctuality  forsake  him.  His  last 
years,  Walpole  tells  us,  *  passed  as  regularly  as  clockwork. 
^  At  nine  at  night  he  had  cards  in  the  apartments  of  his  daueh- 

*  ters,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  with  Lady   Yar- 

*  mouth,  two  or  three  of  the  late  Queen's  ladies,  and  as  many  of 

*  the  most  favoured  officers  of  his  own  household.     Every  Satur- 

*  day  in  summer  he  carried  that  uniform  party,  but  widiout  his 

<  daughters,  to  dine  at  Richmond ;  they  went  in  coaches  and  six 

<  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  heavy  horse-guards  kicking 

<  up  the  dust  before  them — dined,  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden, 

*  returned  in  the  same  dusty  parade ;  and  his  Majesty  fancied  him- 

<  self  the  most  gallant  and  lively  prince  in  Europe.' 

George  II.  died  at  Kensington,  aged  seventy-eight,  after  hav* 
ing  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  taken  his  usual  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
done  his  customary  duty,  in  ascertaining  which  way  stood  the 
weathercock.  Here  we  shall  close  our  cursory  glances  at  the 
Courts  of  England.  Mr  Jesse  concludes  his  work  with  notices 
of  a  variety  of  other  people,  royal  and  aulic,  but  they  do  not 
tempt  us  to  say  more. 
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A  TRAVELLER  should  always  be  an  enthusiast;  it  matters,  per- 
'^^  haps,  but  little  what  the  object  of  pursuit  may  be,  so  long 
as  the  chase  is  ardently  prosecuted;  but  the  necessity  is  urgent 
of  finding  some  goal  for  his  labours — of  setting  before  him  some 
prize,  the  hope  of  gaining  which  may  lure  him  onward  through 
all  the  di£Bculties  that  surround  his  career.  Nor  will  the  actual 
value  of  the  end  desired  affect  the  earnestness  of  his  search  for  \t. 
Bruce  was  as  sincere  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  even  more  deter- 
mined in  his  perseverance,  when  seeking  for  those  two  trickling 
springs  which  were  called  the  *  fountains  of  the  Nile/  as  wer^ 
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Any  of  Ihe  adventaren  ivbom  (}ie  hopes  of  botmdlets  wealth 
ftUPmhitecl  to  teareli  for  the  fanoiMl  El  Dorado. 

It  U  this  enthusiasm  wfabh  fives  so  Tiviil  a  o|iarm  to  th^ 
QarraUves  of  the  earlier  trtrellers.  The  real  diffieulttes  they 
had  to  eneounter  were  great,  the  fancied  ones  preater  stiH)  so 
that  nothing  but  the  stimulus  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  06«ild 
support  them  under  Uieir  trials;  and  this  enthusiasm,  mixed  m  it 
is  with  an  ample  shar^  of  credulity,  and  oocasionally  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  ezaggeration,  gives  a  large  pordoa  of  life  and 
freshness  to  their  pages. 

In  <Hir  latter  days,  travelling  through  Europe,  eertahily,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in  America,  is  much  too  easy.  The  tourist 
need  seldom  descend  from  his  post-chaises  he  need  encounter  no 
more  serious  evil  than  a  damp  bed,  or  dhiner  delayed.  He  re- 
quires no  enthusiasm — toe  often  he  feels  none.  With  an  effort 
he  may  contrive  to  display  a  little,  in  the  proper  seasons,  when 
placed  by  his  diligent  Cicerone  in  the  presence  of  some  glory  of 
nature  or  art;  but  the  effort  is  puafol,  the  enthusiasm  fictitions; 
it  is  quickly  evaporated;  and  if  he  attempt,  nubsequently,  to  tran»- 
fer  its  expression  to  his  Journal,  in  all  probability  the  chill  per- 
ception of  unreality  will  entirely  destroy  its  effect,  and  make  the 
reader  long  to  return  to  the  garrulous,  credulous,  incredible 
pages  of  Coryate  or  Marco  Polo. 

The  charge  of  want  of  enthusiasm  cannot,  assuredly,  be 
brought  against  either  of  the  travellers  before  us.  Both  were  in- 
9)^ed  by  a  genuine  love  for  antiquity,  caused  and  aoeompanied 
by  an  intimale  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  history,  rcliJ 
gion,  manners,  and  art,  which  furnish  materials  for  comparison 
and  association,  and  give  to  the  study  of  antiquities  all  its  charm. 
To  the  cultivated  reader^  the  volumes  of  Mr  Fellowes  will  prove 
the  most  attractive  in  style,  as  |hey  have  been  iqore  careftdly 
prepared,  and  his  narrations  are  given  in  a  condensed  and 
spirited  manner.  Mr  Hamilton  has  preserved  his  notes  in  their 
original  form  of  a  Diary,  which  makes  his  details  in  some  places 
appear  monotonous ;  yet  he  is  not  behind  his  fellow-traveller, 
either  in  ardour,  or  in  the  amount  of  new  and  interesting  facts 
contributed  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  countries  which  will  ever  be  surrounded  with 
interest  from  their  associations  with  the  past,  we  must  assign 
a  high,  perhaps  the  third,  rank  to  Asia  Minor.  Palestine, 
^s  the  birthplace  of  our  religion,  as  the  Holy  Land  heretofore 
ccmsecrated  by  a  Divine  presence,  will  clainx  the  most  sacred 
Sympathy  from  every  Christian  ;  and  Greece  n^xt,  with  her 
many  remaining  emanations  from  the  spirit  of  beauty,  her 
poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  memories  of  high  virtues  which 
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were  ^b^  $|;  iQppjr^tipn  of  botlb  Tbt  uittr^  pf  tW  i^dons 
of  (b^  («ei|8^f  A^i^,  if  inferioF,  ia  ypt  derived  from  «  poinbiii»- 
tioQ  Qf  the  sovirpes  of  th^^  wbipb  fttt^cbeB  to  Cree(te  fu^d  P«lef|- 
tine.  The  Greek  cploaief  tba(  ipu|tiplied  #o  f^st  throngb- 
out  tbeir  wbole  extent,  rivalled  tb^  p^ept  cqpBtry  in  all  thp 
attainoientt,  vbetb^r  pf  U^eri^ture  pr  prt*  Tbe  prpdpctioQ9  of 
niaoy  ^u^bors  wbpse  naqi^  iir^  cberifibed  witb  ^g  mifcb  revereq^e 
as  (bote  of  Athen«  herself,  apd  tbe  material  relies  tbf|t  ^UU  lie 
tbiclily  scattered  over  tb^  pitea  pf  ipapy  i?nowped  ci^ieii  prove 
bow  coreplete  waa  tbe  iipitatiop.  (n  nfter  ag#8,  it  waa  tbere 
tbat  St  Paul  laboured  most  spp^asfuHy-^it  waa  tbora  tbat  arose 
tbe  S^yen  Cbprcbes  ^ddreaaed  in  tbe  Apoaalypsat 

If  we  continue  to  trace  the  history  of  this  country,  we  fipd  U 
will  pr^^eni  in  all  (iipet  tbe  saipe  featprea  ;-<— alwaya  a  land 
whereon  important  events  hf^vp  pasaed»  apd  notable  cbapg^a  been 
exhibited;  y^t  never  independent,  nor,  in  any  great  degree,  itaelf 
interfering  in  the  i^haqge  or  the  event,  but  servjpg  ratbfr  as  tbe 
field  for  tbe  cpn0ipt«  ofpther  pations  s-r^ipuob  as  U)e  X^ow  Cewk- 
tries  have  served  for  tbe  cpn(es^  of  ot|)pr  Eurepepn  powpffa. 

The  tide  of  conquest  which,  rolling  towards  tbp  eastt  apd  com- 
nenoing  with  tbe  burning  of  Sardii^  bpre  the  Maeedonian 
pbal^o^  to  the  Kyphosis,  ^^i  the  Hpn^n  eagle  tp  tbe  Ganges 

sent  every  successive  wave  tbrpugb  its  plaipi ;  apd  wbep  tbe  reflw 
oime,  here  were  witnessed  the  §rst  supggles  agaipst  that  SaiYk- 
cepic  invasion  which  tbe  Pyrenees  hardly  epecked;  and  beret  step 
by  step,  the  decaying  energies  of  the  Qyzaptian  empire  reopiled 
before  the  advance  of  tbe  Tprkpman^,    )n  sbprts  froafi  tbe  days 

of  Homer,  to  those  when  the  crescent  finally  planted  its  eoilr 
auering  ensign  ppon  the  wplls  pf  B>s(4atipm»  tba  bis(erian  wpuld 
nnd  but  few  intervals,  pad  tbpse  pt  brief  durptipni  wherein  bii 
attention  was  ppt  demanded  by  the  ev^tful  seeaea  pf  Asia  Miiipn 
Since  this  country  has  been  under  tbe  pndiatprbed  dpa»inio9 
of  tbe  Grand  Seignior,  ifew  of  \ta  distripts  have  bepo  aeeuratelj 
examined.  Except  the  eoast  lines  v^bere  trade  was  always  earrieil 
on  to  a  considerable  e^tept  with  one  (MT  other  of  tbe  pAaritime 
powers  pf  Europe ;  and  the  ruiped  sites  of  the  Seven  Cburobea» 
to  which  pilgrims  were  attrapted  by  the  desire  tp  Warn  tbe  eaisl- 
ing  state  of  places  so  renowned  in  tbe  Apostplip  ages ;  little  wai 
known  either  of  the  condition  pf  the  present,  or  the  relics  oif 
the  past  inhabitants,  The  puriosily  for  antiquarian  discovery 
was  absorbed  by  the  nearer  attraetion^  of  Italy  and  Greece;  and 
till  lately  there  has  existed  a  strppg  impression  of  the  insecurity 
of  travelling  in  this  oopntry,  and  of  tbe  lawless  habits  of  the 
tribes  that  are  to  be  found  in  it — an  iap^pression  wbioh  does  net 
seem  to  be  well  founded. 
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It  18  only  by  these  considerations  that  we  can  explain  the  fact, 
that  a  country  with  which  England  has  long  held  commercial 
intercourse,  whose  great  port  of  Smyrna  is,  in  a  few  days,  reached 
by  the  steamer  from  Malta,  should  not  even  yet  have  had  its 
geogpraphical  features  accurately  ascertained.  The  maps  that 
accompany  the  works  both  of  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr  Fellowes 
vary  considerably  from  the  most  elaborate  of  those  previously  pub- 
lished ;  the  authors  allude  frequently  to  the  'fatigue  and  disap* 
pointment  perpetually  encountered  from  their  acting  upon  toe 
information  of  the  charts  they  brought  with  them;  and,  as  they 
explored  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  country,  their  accurate  de- 
lineations of  the  routes  traversed,  can  but  partially  supply  de- 
ficiencies. 

A  cultivated  mind  can  never  fail  to  find  its  sympathies  engaged 
when  passing  through  scenes  to  which  history  has  given  renown. 
But  a  still  more  vivid  interest  must  attach  to  any  place  where 
the  past  has  left  not  only  recollections  but  relics — ^where  some 
actual  remains  are  found  that  speak  to  us  through  our  senses — 
and  endow  with  substance  the  fleeting  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  Lesser  Asia  is  strewed  thickly  with  memorials  which  still 
retain  a  large  portion  of  the  beauty  they  originally  possessed, 
and  amply  confirm  the  historic  records  of  their  magnificence. 
And,  rums  themselves,  the  cities  of  Lycia,  Phrygia,  and  Maeonia, 
are  piled  upon  other  ruins  that  tell  of  more  than  one  race  whose 
sway  must  have  been  of  no  brief  duration,  and  whose  manners 
and  civilization  were  of  a  character  quite  different  from  that  of 
their  successors. 

The  earliest  erections  that  have  been  recognized  exist  in  walls 
of  what  is  termed  Cyclopean  construction  :  these  are  composed 
of  huge  blocks  piled  together  with  perfect  precision,  but  without 
cement,  and  still  retaining  their  original  form ; — ^no  tool  having 
been  employed  upon  them  to  reduce  their  shape  to  a  regular 
pattern.  This  mode  of  building  presents  a  curious  analogy  to 
the  polygonal  architecture  of  the  Mexican  temples :  some  resem- 
blance to  it  is  also  found  in  the  construction  of  the  vaults  of  the 
Pyramids.  We  must  either  assign  to  the  Cyclopean  structures 
a  period  so  remote,  that  the  manufacture  of  tools  capable  of  cut- 
ting stone  was  unknown ;  or  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  some 
religious  feeling  prohibited  the  destruction  of  the  natural  rock— 
a  feeling  that  makes  its  appearance  also  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
erecting  their  altars,  and  in  the  plan  pursued  in  the  building  of 
their  temple.  Associated  with  the  Cyclopean  walls  are  erections 
which  Mr  Hamilton  has  noted  as  formingapeculiarstyle:  the  blocks 
of  which  they  consist  are  found  rudely  squared  and  laid  in  courses, 
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but  with  DO  equality  in  their  size,  and  without  cement,  ^he 
more  primitive  bulwarks  are  sometimes  found  repaired  with 
masonry  in  this  style.  As  a  secondary  system,  are  to  be  re- 
marked gateways,  whose  sculptures  in  some  measure  resemble 
the  Egyptian;  and  tombs  emblazoned  with  the  Lion  of  Perse- 
polis.  These  intervene  between  the  rude  buildings  we  have 
mentioned  and  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  Greeks. 

But  it  is  of  Grecian  art  that  we  encounter  the  most  striking 
and  abundant  relics.  Many  cities,  in  fact,  contain  no  other; 
thus  showing  that  the  Greek  colonies  were,  both  in  time  and 
number,  the  lasting  and  chief  possessors  of  the  country. 

Later  than  the  Greeks  came  the  Roman  conquerors,  to  be 
traced  here,  as  too  often  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the  character  of 
destroyers ;  having  not  unfrequently  employed  marbles  enriched 
with  Hellenic  sculpture  in  the  erection  of  lines  of  fortification. 

In  no  long  time  the  Roman — ^that  is,  the  Latin — domination 
WAS  superseded :  the  division  of  the  empires  took  place,  and  Asia 
Minor  was  again  Grecian,  having  only  abjured  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  Greece.  Then  arose  the  edifices  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  where  we  find  the  inscriptions  and  architecture  still 
Greek ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  proves  that  temples  and  theatres 
were  already  abandoned  to  desolation  ;  and  other  signs  quite  as 
plainly  show,  that  art  had  become  infected  bv  the  fatal  degene- 
racy which  was  so  rapidly  corrupting  the  whole  frame  of  the 
Lower  Empire. 

Unquestionably  a  higher  idea  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
Grecian  civilization  is  to  be  derived  from  the  relics  to  be  found 
in  Asia  Minor,  than  from  those  of  Athens  itself.  In  the  latter, 
doubtless,  works  of  exquisite  design  are  yet  existing  in  better 
preservation,  and  scattered  in  greater  profusion.  But  in  Asia 
Minor  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the  mere  number  of  the 
cities,  but  also  by  the  deep  root,  the  perfect  possession,  which 
the  Greek  spirii  had  so  manifestly  taken  of  the  whole  country. 
The  beautiful  erections  that  are  left,  do  not  appear  as  solitary 
trophies  of  a  conqueror's  vanity — such  as  the  Romans  left  in 
the  shape  of  a  fortress  or  an  aqueduct  in  chosen  spots  of  their 
subjugated  provinces.  The  Greeks  themselves  built  cities  and 
peopled  them.  Every  where  are  found  temples  where  the  deities 
of  Greece  were  worshipped ;  stadia  for  the  celebration  of  their 
games ;  theatres  for  the  representation  of  their  dramas — the  very 
sites  of  which  proclaim  that  love  of  the  beautiful  so  universally 
manifested  among  the  Greeks.  For,  as  Mr  Hamilton  remarks, 
the  spot  selected  for  their  erection  is  always  that  whence  the 
spectator  could  command  the  most  lovely  landscape,  and  where 
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tlie  beautifal  realities  of  nature  enhanced  the  beantifnl  illtlsiotii 

of  art. 

Nothing  proves  more  strongly  the  high  state  of  eultivatioii 
which  society  had  attained  in  Asia  Minor,  than  the  multitude  of 
inscriptioM  in  erery  one  of  its  cities.  St  Petersburg,  in  th<^ 
present  day,  can  boast  of  a  collection  of  edifices  on  whieh  far 
more  labour  and  eitpense  have  been  lavished,  than,  probably,  was 
i>estowed  upon  any  city  of  antiquity  excepting  Athens.  Yet  in 
the  capital  of  the  Cxars  the  very  shops  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  pictorial  representations,  to  inform  the  passengers  of 
what  nature  are  the  commodities  dealt  in.  It  is  not  two  centuries 
since  London  itself  had  its  houses  of  traflSp  distinguished  by  signs, 
appended  to  their  doors,  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  class  of  the 
community  who  could  not  read.  But  the  Greek  public  was 
evidently  of  a  kind  to  whom  an  inscription  was  intelligible  ;  for 
these  are  often  addressed  to  cultivated  readers,  and  are  sometimes 
of  a  nature  that  must  have  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  to  b6 
unable  to  interpret  their  meaning.  Orders  and  notices  from  the 
governing  powers,  edicts  of  state,  and  abstracts  of  public  acts 
are  discoverable.  Besides,  there  are  many  containing  monu* 
mental  memorials,  votive  dedications  of  offerings  to  the  gods, 
honorary  testimonials  to  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and  some 
registers  of  historic  facts. 

Some  curious  specimens  of  bilingual  inscriptions  were  ob^ 
served  by  both  Messrs  Hamilton  and  Fellowes, — ^marking^ 
periods  when  an  intermixture  of  two  races  was  in  course  of 
progress.  At  Angora,  (the  ancient  Ancyra.)  Mr  Hamilton  waft 
able  to  copy  a  large  portion  of  a  translation  into  Greek,  of  the 
Latin  inscription  upon  the  temple  of  Augustus^  known  as  the 
Monumenium  AncyraneUm.  Several  chasms  in  the  inscriptions 
occurring  in  the  Latin,  were  there  supplied ;  and  another  portion 
still  exists,  although  unattainable  for  the  present,  being  concealed 
by  the  thick  wall  of  a  modern  house,  built  against  the  ancient 
temple.  Mr  Fellowes,  however,  has  discovered  yet  more  re- 
markable inscriptions,  which  refer  to  a  double  population  long 
preceding  the  entrance,  or,  possibly,  the  existence  of  the  Romans. 
At  Xantnus,  and  some  other  cities  of  Lyeia,  he  found  bilingual 
inscriptions  where  the  two  languages  were  Greeks  and  another 
of  quite  distinct  character,  whose  alphabet,  even,  cannot  yet  be 
interpreted ;  but  which  Mr  Fellowes  supposes  to  be  that  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  calls  Phrygian.  The  let- 
ters show  no  approach  to  the  oriental  conformation,  being  ehiefly 
of  angular  forms,  with  lines  as  distinct  and  sharply  traced  as  the 
Greek ;  but  as  Mr  Fellowes,  after  making  a  third  voyage  to 
Syria  for  the  purpose,  has  succeeded  in  depositing  a  long  series 
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of  the  Xanthian  marbles — seventy-eight  in  liumber — in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  some  of  which  contain  specitnens  of  the  characters 
in  questioti)  we  probably  may,  erelong,  have  more  light  thrown 
upon  these  obscure  records  of  remote  ages. 

A  question  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  further  examination  of  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor ;  namely,  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the 
arch.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations,  both  the  present 
travellers  met  with  remains  wherein  a  gradual  approach  to  the 
principle  of  the  arch  was  visible.  The  most  distant  resem* 
blance  was  one  found  frequently  occurring  in  gateways,  covered 
in  above,  by  an  arrangement  of  blocks  similar  to  that  existing 
in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene :  the  courses  of  marble 
are  made  to  project  a  small  distance,  each  over  their  subjacent 
stratum,  S6  that  the  sides  gradudly  Incline  towards  each  Other, 
and  the  top  is  closed  by  one  long  slab.  Sometimes  the  perfect 
form  of  an  arc  was  given  by  cutting  away  the  projecting  edges, 
and  scooping  the  inferior  surfaces  into  a  curve.  A  modification 
of  this  plan  next  occurs,  presenting  instances  where  the  upper 
block  is  supported,  like  a  keystone,  by  lateral  pressure ;  and  at 
length,  in  buildings  contemporary  with  the  Roman  era,  we  find 
k  perfect  arch,  with  its  system  of  voussairs  and  abutments. 

Remarkable  even  above  the  edifices  for  the  xa^e  of  the  living, 
are  the  erections  iti  memory  of  the  dead.  And  these  latter  ex- 
ist universally  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  ;  since  every  new 
conqueror  left  those  sacred  abodes  unviolated,  however  much  the 
Necessities  of  defence  or  the  varieties  of  taste  might  induce  him 
to  remodel  the  cities  themselves.  Only  in  places  where  the 
Turks  have  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
sepulchres  for  their  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  marble,  are 
there  any  signs  of  mutilation  other  than  those  which  time  has 
eatised.  The  extent  of  the  cemeteries  is  often  so  much  vaster 
than  that  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong,  as  to  indicate  a 
long  period  of  existence  in  the  several  towns  ; — the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  dwellings  of  the  living  being,  as  just  observed,  so 
much  more  circumscribed  than  that  devoted  to  the  resting-places 
of  past  geiierations.  Tb6  riiost  ancient  tfaces  Of  sepulchres 
that  are  found,  appear  to  belong  to  the  ante-Grecian  period,  and 
are  probably  Phrygian  or  Phenician  :  inscriptions  occur  among 
them,  but  not  in  the  Greek  character.  The  distinction  between 
iimt  corwtroetion  arid  those  of  the  Hellenic  era,  is,  that  the  for- 
mer are  excavated  in  the  rocks,  not  erected  above  ground ;  and  the 
enormotis  fiombets  in  which  they  are  found,  bespeak  the  long- 
protracted  existence  of  a  dense  population^     Passing  the  Soanli 
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Dere,'  near  the  ancient  Soandus,  after  accomplishing  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Argseus,  Mr  Hamilton  entered  the  following  scene  : — 

*<  Proceeding  along  the  western  branch  of  the  valley,  we  soon  reached 
a  narrow  pass  between  high  clifis  of  volcanic  tuff,  capped  with  horizontal 
beds  of  a  harder  variety  of  the  same  formation,  numerous  fragments  of 
which  covered  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Presently  we  reached 
an  insulated  mass  of  rock  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  in  which  a  thousand 
tombs  or  grottoes  had  been  excavated.  The  scene  in  front  became  sin- 
gularly curious  and  striking,  as  we  thus  entered  what  may  be  really 
called  the  commencement  of  Soanli  Dere :  the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  were  perfectly  honey-combed  with  a  countless  number  of  excava- 
tions, dwellings,  and  tombs,  hollowed  out  of  this  soft  and  peculiar  rock, 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  many  thousands  of  which  are  in- 
accessible from  without.  A  little  way  further  on,  we  passed  through  an 
arch  cut  through  another  mass  of  rock  which  projected  over  the  road  and 
entered  at  once  into  this  wonderful  valley,  which,  for  its  strong  peculi- 
arities and  mysterious  character,  far  exceeded  in  interest  any  thing  I  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Curious  as  the  scene  wais  it  became  more  wonder- 
ful at  every  step.  As  the  valley  narrowed,  and  the  cliffs  on  either  side 
became  more  perpendicular,  they  were  covered  to  the  very  top  with  in- 
numerable caves  and  excavations  ;  some  of  which  were  large  and  hand- 
some, with  broad  openings  and  architectural  fa9ades ;  while  others  again 
were  plain  and  small,  resembling  windows  in  the  face  of  this  natural 
wall.  Some  of  the  larger  grottoes  were  covered  with  every  variety  of 
architectural  ornaments ;  arches  supported  by  rich  pilasters,  decorated 
cornices,  elaborate  architraves,  and  columns,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
vied  with  each  other  in  giving  to  this  wild  and  abandoned  valley,  the 
strange  and  mysterious  appearance  of  a  conflict  between  habitation  and 
desolation.  At  the  extremity  of  the  point  between  the  two  ravines, 
stood  the  rains  of  a  small  Byzantine  church  of  very  ancient  date ;  above 
which  the  cliff"  was  again  excavated  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  studded 
with  innumerable  caves,  one  above  the  other,  which,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  front  of  many  of  them  having  been  worn  away,  presented 
a  strange  appearance.  I  climbed  into  several  of  them,  in  one  of  which 
were  remains  of  painting,  as  well  as  a  handsome  cornice  round  the  ceil- 
ing. Near  the  chapel  above  mentioned,  was  a  burial-ground :  the  grave- 
stones of  which  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  small  projecting  pinnacles, 
and  very  radely  finished ;  all  faced  the  north :  some  had  small  niches 
with  a  cross  carved  beneath  them.'* 

Many  other  localities  were  foand  to  contain  rocks  excavated  into 
sepulchres  as  at  Soanli  Dere.  In  some  places^  the  tombs,  which 
Mr  Hamilton  compares  to  pigeon-holes,  appeared  to  have  been 
enlarged  and  employed  as  places  of  Christian  worship.  Proba- 
bly this  was  done  during  some  of  the  earlier  persecutions,  which 
were  felt  in  all  their  cruelty  throughout  Asia  Minor,  then  the 
stronghold  of  Christianity.  At  such  times,  these  caves  would 
pffer  to  the  disciples  places  of  refuge  and  secrecy  for  the  perform- 
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ance  of  worship.  The  few  scattered  and  unintelligible  Greek 
letters  found  graven  upon  the  wails  in  some  of  the  excavations, 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  these  latter  frequenters.  A  multi- 
tude of  monumental  buildings  exist,  belonging  to  the  genuine 
Greek  school.  Many  of  these  are  of  most  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful construction,  with  rich  carvings ;  on  some  of  them  may  still  be 
recognized^  the  traces  of  the  colours  that  were  once  employed  to 
give  greater  brilliance  to  the  sculpture.  Many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  monuments  are  very  striking.  One  at  Nicsea  bears 
only  these  words-^^  Paulinus,  son  of  Aulius,  lived  seventeen 
*  years.  Farewell.*  Another  at  Soma  (anc.  Cerma,)  runs  thus — 
^  Onesimus  the  father,  and  Chryseis  the  mother,  msude  this  tomb 
^  for  their  sweetest  child  Polychronius,  for  the  sake  of  remem- 
^brance.'  The  last  words  of  the  latter  inscription  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  are  often  the  only  part  still  to  be  de- 
ciphered. Mr  Bewick's  well-known  vignette  of  the  ruined 
church  with  the  broken  tombstone,  whose  fragmentary  inscription 
runs — ^  This  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

* ,'  may  find  a  thousand  resemblances  in  Asia  Minor.    How 

often  might  we  meet  with  scattered  columns  that  once  bore  the 
memorials  of  affection  to  the  departed,  standing  ruined  amid  a 
city  in  ruins,  and  a  province  almost  unpeopled,  retaining  only 
the  half-obliterated  final  syllables  '  MNHMH2  xapinI' 

The  inscriptions,  of  every  kind,  found  throughout  this  country, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  social  life  and 
habits  that  existed  in  Athens,  prevailed  very  generally  among 
the  colonies  in  Asia;  and  many  questions  present  themselves 
for  investigation  concerning  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Greeks, 
prompted  by  the  remarkable  character  of  their  colonization  as 
evidenced  in  the  remains  they  have  left.  Evidently  their  pos- 
session was  founded  on  far  different  principles  from  that  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  contented  with  simple  military  predominance ; 
building  a  few  fortresses,  and  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed  in  the  use  of  their  ancient  forms  of  worship, 
life,  and  speech,  provided  they  paid  the  capitation  tax.  It  was 
the  easy  yoke  imposed  that  rendered  the  Romain  conquest  so 
rapid,  and  subsequently  made  the  division  of  the  empire  inevi- 
table ;  for  the  fracture  took  place  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
languages — the  Lower  Empire  absorbed  the  provinces  where  the 
Greek  prevailed,  and  those  eastern  provinces  that  lay  beyond — 
Rome  retaining  the  Latin  and  Ultra-Alpine  territories. 

Still  less  did  the  Greeks  colonize  merely  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, as  did  the  Phoenicians  when  they  founded  Carthage,  or 
as  the  modern  European  nations  were  accustomed  to  do,  at  least 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  till  within  the  past  century.     The 
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roo|;8  of  the  Roman  power  were  oQly  slightly  gxed,  but  thpsi^ 
of  a  mere  trading  establishment  would  be  weaker  stjU.  They 
are  often  cpnfined  for  a  long  period  to  a  ns^rrow  strip  of  co^t» 
where  qommerce  may  be  carried  on.  A  city  gradually  arises 
around  the  h^bour,  but  the  colonists  live  pnly  a^  strangers  in 
the  land  ;  fheir  presence  effects  little  change  in  the  n^tioq  they 
are  thrown  amongst;  their  races  seldom  become  interinixed — 
theif  manners  are  distinpt — their  interests  conflicting.  A  colony 
of  this  description  cannot  wpather  ^  stormt  and  when  uprooted  i| 
leaves  no  trace  behind.  Far  otherwise  did  the  Greeks  establish 
themselves  in  Asia.  Tluay  made  the  whole  country  Grecian — 
they  carried  thither  their  religion}  their  usages,  and  their  poetry. 
Their  arts  were  cultivated — their  laws  observed — their  language 
spoken,  universally.  \s  a  conseqilpncd  after  the  cessation  of  their 
subjection  to  }taly,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  threw  off  every 
taint  of  Latin  infection*  and  became  agaip  purely  Greek ;  retain- 
ing their  independent;  nationality  for  centuries  after  the  empire  of 
Rome  had  crumbled  into  fragments.  They  yielded  only  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  irresistible  tide  of  Mahometan  invasion ;  and  still 
preserved  a  Greek  population,  keeping  itself  distinct  amid  the 
multitude  of  its  conquerors,  and,  though  subjugated  apd  tramplej 
on,  retaining  not  a  few  proud  recollections  of  former  glory. 

Connected  with  the  questions  relative  to  the  Greek  system  of 
colonisation  is  the  renuirkabje  fact — which  h  proved  more  strongly 
the  more  we  examine  the  ruins  of  their  cj^ies  in  Asia — that  is, 
the  wonderful  uniformity  displs^yed  in  the  productions  of  Grecian 
art.  Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  country  embraced  in  their 
Asiatic  colonies,  and  extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphratesi 
the  style  and  design  of  all  their  edifices  present  the  same  cha- 
racteristics. The  exception  is  in  some  instances  ruder  than  in 
othersy  and  the  materials  coarser  in  districts  wh^re  i^arble  is 
scarce  ;  but  in  all  cases — whether  we  regfird  the  whole  plan  of 
its  separate  portions — whether  we  examine  the  design  of  the 
buildings,  the  carvings  of  a  column,  or  the  minute  sculpture  of 
a  frieze — the  pure  Greek  taste  is  always  evidenced,  and  the 
identity  of  genius  and  design  recognised.  Of  no  other  people 
could  we  assert  this:  where  else  could  we  expect  to  find,  in 
the  fragments  of  temples  erected  ii)  remote  colonies,  a  purity 
and  elegance  such  as  Mr  fellowes  ip  more  than  one  place  de- 
clares to  have  appe^ed  little  inferior  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  ? 

The  researches  of  Messrs  Hamilton  and  Fellowes,  fruitful  as 
they  have  proved,  have  by  no  means  pxhau^ted  the  rich  stores 
strewed  over  the  pountry  they  visited*  In  fact,  they  have  done 
Uttle  more  than  indicate  what  a  plentiful  harvest  of  discovery 
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18  yet  left  for  future  travellers  to  reap.  Tlie  traoes  of  their 
routes  given  upon  their  own  charts,  show  at  a  glance  how 
great  an  extent  of  those  regions  is  yet  to  be  explored;  and 
many  of  the  cities  they  saw,  but  which  their  time  allowed 
them  only  to  traverse  hastily,  are  well  worth  a  more  leisurely 
examination.  In  some  of  them,  the  number  and  good  preserva- 
tion of  the  marble  sculptures  and  edifices  promise  much  inter- 
esting information.  For  many,  the  names  and  position  have 
yet  to  be  assigned ;  and,  every  where  the  traveller  will  be  at* 
tracted  by  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  novel  investigs^tions — 
of  forming  new  theories ;  and  by  the  hope  of  clearing  up  some 
doubts  that  may  have  arisen  relative  to  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  ancient  historians.  Nor  will  the  excitement  attend- 
ing uncertainty  be  absent.  In  some  districts  he  will  find  him- 
self suddenly  brought  into  the  midst  of  a  city  of  ruins»  hitherto 
unknown ;  or  visited  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Kurds,  who 
have  given  it  the  general  title  of  Ba)a  Hissar,  or  Oid  Castle^^ 
the  adjectiye  being  obviously  a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  «-aX«iia. 
A  deep  interest,  not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  must  be  excited 
in  a  region  where  the  traveller  may,  at  any  hour,  find  himself  in 
such  a  scene  as  the  following — entered  upon  by  Mr  Hamilton 
without  any  previous  expectation,  %nd  left  behind  with  no  clue 
to  the  city's  name  or  history : — 

*  About  half-past  three,  while  crossing  this  flat  conntry^  my  attsntion 
waa  arrested  by  several  square  blocks  of  stone  in  the  fields  op  the  right ; 
and  on  prooeeding  to  examine  them,  I  found  myself  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  citv.  The  ground  and  walls  between  the  enclosures  contaiQe4 
many  similar  blocks,  some  of  which  were  still  in  situ,  others  mere  pedes- 
tals, but  without  inscriptions,  while  broken  pottery  and  tiles  lay  scattered 
about  in  all  directions.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was  what  may  be 
called  a  street  of  tombs,  extending  in  a  N.  by  £•  direction  from  the 
town.  All  of  them  had  been  much  injured,  but  the  foundations  of  many 
were  still  perfect.  The  whole  are^  of  the  city  had  been  ploughed  over, 
but  the  remains  of  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings  were  every  whers 
visible,  in  one  of  which,  of  undoubted  Hellenic  construction,  two  or  three 
courses  of  stone  could  be  traced  for  some  distance.  A  little  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  tombs  were  the  foundations  of  a  small  building,  with  several 
broken  columns»  five  or  six  feet  high,  still  in  siiu  ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
the  othef  remains,  were  quite  plain,  and  consisted  of  the  common  lime? 
Stone  of  the  country.  No  traces  remain  of  the  town  having  been  sur* 
rounded  with  walls  or  otherwise  fortified.  The  ruins  extended  on  both 
sides  the  roadi  and  were  in  places  much  overgrown  with  vegetation.  I 
can  form  no  idea  as  to  the  name  that  should  be  given  them ;  the  Turks 
call  them  Kepijih  \ — there  are,  however,  so  many  towns  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  still  unplaced,  apd  which  it  is  scarcely  posaible  to  fix,  in  the 
i^enee  of  inscriptions  and  other  more  direct  testimony,  that  conjecture 
would  for  the  present  be  nseless.' 
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The  dwcovery  of  some  curioos  subterranean  passages  was  made 

by  Mr  Hamilton  at  several  places  in  Pontas;  where  ancient 

castles,  situated  upon  precipitous  rocky  heights,  were  found  to  be 

connected  with  vast  caverns  penetrating  into  the  earth  at  a  steep 

inclination,  and  to  a  depth  not  yet  ascertained.     At  Tocat,  Gii- 

leh,  and  Tourkhal  were  to  be  seen  the  apertures  of  these  chasms, 

which  the  Turks  regard  with  no  little  awe; — supposing  them, 

probably,  the  entrances  to  some  dread  abyss.  ^  Upon  attempting 

the  descent  of  the  cave  at  Tocat,  Mr  Hamilton's  guide  *re- 

*  monstrated  vehemently,  and  talked  much  of  Sheitan,'  (Satan.) 

An  obstacle,  greater  tliaii  any  terrors  of  Sheitan,  prevented  the 

full  exploration  of  the  cavern ;  arising  from  the  steepness  of  the 

descent,  which  was  at  an  angle  of  more  than  45<>.     At  Unieb, 

Mr  Hamilton  again  met  with  a  similar  opening,  down  which 

he  cast  stones,  being  unprovided  with  a  light  or  ropes  to  enable 

him  personally  to  descend.     The  stones,  says  he,  *  bounded  oflF 

<  twenty  or  thirty  steps  at  a  time,  and  I  heard  them  distinctly  for 

<  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  seconds,  when  the  sound  became  too 

<  faint  to  be  distinguished.'  Afterwards,  when  visiting  Amasia, 
our  traveller  accomplished  his  purpose  of  exploring  one  of  these 
caverns  to  its  extent.  The  cavern  selected  was  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  his  native  place,  under  the  title  of 

«  Having  seen  so  many  of  these  places,  I  determined  to  descend  this 
one  and  to  explore  its  recesses,  having  procured  a  guide  and  lights,  and 
being  told  that  a  fountain  of  excellent  water  existed  at  the  bottom.  My 
opinion  of  its  antiquity  was  at  Brst  rather  shaken,  by  finding  the  entrance, 
sides,  and  roof  arched  over  with  bricks ;  but  after  descending  about  20 
feet  I  reached  the  old  entrance,  formed  of  Hellenic  masonry.  The 
descent,  which  was  extremely  steep,  the  steps  being  either  worn  away  or 
filled  up  with  mud  and  gravel,  commenced  rather  inauspiciously,  by  my 
sliding  down  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  at  once.  Here  I  observed  that  the 
sides  were  in  several  places  built  up  with  Hellenic  blocks  in  the  same  style 
as  the  entrance;  and  having  at  length  reached  the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of 
about  300  feet,  I  found  a  small  pool  of  clear  cold  water,  the  wall  around 
which  was  also  of  Hellenic  masonry  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  originally 
much  deeper,  and  to  have  been  filled  up  with  stones,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  one  of  the  wells  so  destroyed  by  Pompey*s  order ;  or  perhaps 
those  which  are  described  by  Strabo  *  as  being  debtroyed  by  Pompey  in 
the  war  against  Arsaces,  were  of  this  description,  as  he  applies  the  same 
word  v6§iTa  in  both  cases.f  The  rock  through  which  this  has  been  cut  is 
a  hard  limestome,  but  it  sometimes  passes  through  beds  of  soft  friable 
schist,  supported  by  walls  where  required.  I  may  add,  that  the  subter- 
ranean passages  already  described  at  Unieh  and  Tourkhal  so  closely 
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resemble  this  of  Amasia,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  antiquity ; 
and  this  increases  the  probability  of  those  places  having  been  some  of 
the  strongholds  of  Mitbridates.* 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  subterranean  passages  here 
described  were  not  altogether  artificial.     We  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion,  both  by  the  negative  testimony,  that  only  in  a  few  places 
are  they  discovered,  although  fortresses  of  as  much  importance^ 
and  of  the  same  position  and  character,  occur  in  great  numbers ; 
and  by  the  positive  probability  deduced  from  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  places  where  they  exist;  since  they  are  all  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountainous  regions  which  fringe 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  metalliferous  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  mines  of  Marsavan,  producing  silver  and  copper,  lie 
within  a  few  milesof  three  of  the  8ites(Gilleh,Tocat,  and  Amasia,) 
where  the  caverns  are  found ;  and  Unieh  is  in  the  country  once 
called   Chalybes,  from  its  stores  of  iron  ore,  and  where  there 
exists  a  population  still  employed  in  collecting  and  smelting  the 
metal.     We  find  also  mention  made  of  a  fountain  in  the  market- 
place at  Gilleh,  producing  a  large  volume  of  water  whose  source 
was  not  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  was  evidently 
derived  from  a  subterranean  passage ; — tnus  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  strata  were   perforated   naturally.      Besides, 
what  motive  could  have  led  to  the  expenditure  of  labour  to  so 
vast  an  extent  as  must  have  been  required  for  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation ?  and  why  would  the  projectors  have  chosen  a  shaft  in- 
clined at  the  steep  angle  observed  in  all  the  caverns? — If  they 
were  intended  as  wells,  a  perpendicular  pit  would  have  been 
easier  to  excavate,  and  more  useful  when  nnished.     Mr  Hamil- 
ton, indeed,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  places  where  they  occur 
were  used  by  Mitbridates,  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  to  serve 
as  hiding-places  in  case  of  assault,  or  as  depositories  for  trea- 
sure,    out  their  position,  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  openings,  bear  strongly  against  this  hypothesis.     Be« 
sides,  why  were  they  dug  so  steep  ?  if  a  perpendicular  shaft  were 
best  for  a  well,  one  nearly  horizontal  should  have  been  adopted 
for  a  store-house. 

The  existence  of  vast  perforations  is  abundantly  proved  in  al- 
most every  case  where  a  mountain  has  been  formed  by  recent 
volcanic  agencies.  Upon  Mount  Etna  many  caverns  are  to  be 
found,  inclined  commonly  at  a  steep  angle,  and  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  currents  of  lava  which  flowed  down  the  sides  of 
the  cone ;  for  while  their  outer  surfaces  had  cooled  and  solidified, 
the  matter  in  the  interior,  remaining  fluid,  had  flowed  onwards, 
leaving  behind  a  vast  tube,  which  subsequent  lava  currents 
covered  deeply  with  superimposed  strata.     The  volcanic  deriva- 
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♦ion  of  ^n  tfce  lupuntain  ranges  in  Pontus,  and  even  tbroueh 
every  province  of  Asia  Minor.  .9  so  evident,  that  the  analo3 
Se  Etna  caverns  leads  us  to  assign  a  similar  origin  to  the  Idyt, 
A       'bed  by  ^^  Hamilton,  -^ 

Asia  Minor   offers  an  abundant  field  for  geological  research, 
anfone  peculiarly  deserving  examination ;  inasmuch  as  through! 
out  iU  region*  many  of  the  grandest  operations  of  natural  forlea 
have  latefy  been,  even  st.U  are,  in  course  of  completion.     As  Z 
aX  globe  has  been  explored,  there  has  been  found  no  part  of  tb" 
surface,  of  equal  8«e,  so  younff:  and  as  the  same  natural  causes 
have  been  at  work  many  ages  before,  m  various  other  locals 
ties!  it  is  iriteresting  to  observe  their  traces  where  time  has  left 
them  most   fresh  and  ineffaced.     In  Mr  Hamilton's  work  are 
scaUered  a  multitude  of  observations  which  prove  how  richly 
tS  labour  of  the  geologist  would  be  repaid  by  the  discoveries 
he  is  so  certain  to  make.     The  author  has  embodied  most  of  his 
own  observations  in  Memoirs  P^«en  ed  to  the  «  Geological  So- 
«ciety,'and  printed  m  their  •  Transactions;'  but  the  facte  ob- 
served are  so  singular,  and  the  evidences  so  strong  of  changes 
still  incomplete,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  few  of  his 
discoveries.  .  ,•.... 

Although  no  volcano  is  actually  m  activity  at  the  present  dav. 
por  any  mark  of  fire  existing  internally  to  be  found-with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Yanah  Dagh,  which  has  continued  to 
stream  in  a  current  of  inflammable  gas  ever  since  the  days  of 
Pliny—traces  are  very  legible  of  ejjtended  and  recent  eruptions, 
A  whole  district,  called  anciently  Cateacaumeni,  or  Bumt-up,  is 
especially  of  this  description ;  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
volcanic  regions  in  the  south  of  France.  Ip  numerous  instances 
facts  have  been  collected  which  prove  that  some  violent  convul- 
sion had  caused  the  primary  ropks  of  granite  and  trachyte  to  burst 
through  the  strata  of  more  recent  depositions— disturbing  their 
continuity,  and  occasioning  chasms  in  their  various  beds.  At  no 
place  was  this  more  remarkably  evidenced  than  at  Nemb  Sheher 
situated  in  the  mi<l8t  qf  a  completely  volcanic  district,  lying  west 
of  Mount  Argaeus. 

<  At  a  i]uarter  aftc 
situsted  on  the  extreme  euge  ui  mo  wuie-i«iiu,  wim  »  deep  ralley  beyond 
On  arriving  at  this  edge,  I  witnessed  a  most  curious  and  extraordinarv 
sight :  in  the  several  valleys  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  towards  the  east 
and  nQrth-e(«st,  maov  thousand  conical  hills,  or  rather  pointed  pinnacles 
varying  in  height  from  50  to  200  feet,  rose  op  in  all  directions,  so  closelv 
arranged  that  their  bases  tov(chetl  each  other,  leaving  only  a  narrow  nath 
between  then),  and  presenting  a  most  strange  and  inexplica1>Ie  nhen 
menon.    In  many  places  they  were  so  slender  and  close  togeth«\  th^ 
thev  resembled  a  forest  of  bedars,  or  lofty  fir-trees.     As  we  descend^ 
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through  the  village,  and  woqn4  rouod  (his  h^e  of  the  lpf{:y  rock  above 
mentioned,  on  our  left,  its  sides  were  literally  covered  with  caves,  son^e 
of  which,  from  the  front  wall  having  fallen  away,  presented  vast  apart- 
ments supported  by  columns ;  on  our  right  was  an  insulated  pinnacle, 
rising  up  in  the  centre  of  the  village  to  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet, 
excavated  on  all  sides*  and  offering  many  windows  and  openings  even 
near  the  very  summit,  an  approach  to  which  appears  impossible,  except 
by  an  internal  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  itself/ 

Mr  Ainswortb,*  who  has  since  visited  Nemb  Sheher,  (or,  as  he 
spells  it,  Nev  Shehr,)  observed  some  hills  which  had  been  curi- 
ously worn  by  the  rains,  having  assumed  the  shape  of  inverted 
cones,  and  resting  in  apparent  insecurity  upon  a  small  point :  the 
forms  were  caused  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface,  except  where  pro- 
tected from  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  weather  by  a  layer  of 
more  compact  substances.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia  ;  is  to  be  seen  amon^  the  clayey  heights 
that  fringe  the  Ohio;  and  also  in  a  totally  dinerent  species  of  for- 
mation— the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

Some  conical  hills,  not  unlike  those  seen  at  Nemb  Sheher,  as 
above  mentioned,  only  formed  by  another  process,  and  still  grow- 
ing— if  we  may  use  that  term  for  an  increase  of  dead  matter — 
were  observed  at  Gumiskhana,  in  Armenia.  Water  was  there 
the  instrument  of  elevation — a  function  the  reverse  of  its  general 
action. 

<  At  half-past  seven  we  passed  a  group  of  remarkable  conical  hillocks, 
consisting  of  thinly  laminated  calcareous  sinter  or  travertine,  and  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  successive  deposits  of  a  calcareous  spring, 
still  flowing,  and  in  the  act  of  forming  another  cone  iq  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  deposit  from  the  water  had 
raised  the  sedimentary  tumulus  to  a  certain  height,  the  spring  flowed 
with  less  rapidity,  and  with  so  much  less  force  that  the  old  vents  became 
gradually  choked  up  by  fresh  deposit,  and  the  water  was  forced  to  seek  a 
new  opening,  where  it  continued  to  deposit  its  laminated  matter  as  be- 
fore, until  a  fresh  hillock  was  produced,  and  the  same  process  again  re- 
newed. The  spring  now  rises  about  fifty  yards  to  the  east  of  the  old 
mounds,  having  commenced  forming  a  new  one.  The  water,  which  I 
tasted,  was  not  very  cold,  but  strongly  chalybeate,  and,  in  a  civilized 
country,  would  probably  be  turned  to  a  better  purpose  thai)  forming  such 
gigantic  molehills.  About  a  mile  further  we  pissed  a  village  situated  on 
a  low  hill  of  calcareous  tuff,  probably  deposited  by  similar  mineral  springs 
in  former  ages.' 

Thermal  springs  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  country  so 
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peculiarly  composed,  and,  accordingly,  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers.     The  most  extraordinary  spring  was  found  at  Brusa, 
which  appears  to  produce  the  hottest  natural  water  known — ttic. 
thermometer  rising  in  the  fountain-head  to  184  degrees,  within  30 
degrees  of  the  boiling  point.     This  is  72  degrees  higher  than  in 
any  English  hot  well ;  and  nearly  20  degrees  higher  than  tbe 
Carlsbad  waters,  which  are  the  hottest  in  Europe.     The  Turks 
have  erected  baths  at  Brusa,  which  are  much  frequented ;  but 
rather,  it  seems,  from  convenience,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  customs  of  the  Mahometans,  than  from  any  idea  of  medici- 
nal properties.     It  is  curious  that  univalve  shells  of  the  Bucci- 
noida  genus  are  found  in  numbers  in  the  water  issuing  from  the 
baths;  although  it  still  retains  a  temperature  of  97  degrees,  and 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.     An> 
other  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  recent  volcanic  action,  is 
the  number  of  instances  where  the  earth  is  undermined.    Many 
of  the  streams  are  found  suddenly  to  disappear  into  subterra- 
nean channels,  like  tbe  Greek  Alpheus,  making  a  reappearance 
at  many  miles'  distance.   We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fountain 
at  Guneh  as  thus  suddenly  starting  to  the  surface.     After  com- 
pleting a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hassan  Dagh  Mountain, 
m  Cappadocia,   Mr   Hamilton  remarked  that  no  stream  flows 
down  its  sides,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water  received 
from  the  rains  found  an  exit  through  the  interior.     Stronger 
evidence  was  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  some  of  the  lakes. 
That  of  Egirdir  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  lake  sup- 
plying a  large  river  that  flows  out  of  it,  although  no  stream  of 
consequence  visibly  enters  it; — proving  that  the  supply  must  be 
derived  from  springs  or  mountain  torrents,  whose  embouchtcre 
is  subaqueous.     Lake  Soghla  is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  fea- 
tures ;  as  it  is  occasionally  and  suddenly  left  dry  by  the  escape 
of  its  waters  through  some  chasm  among  the  rocks.     Mr  Hamil- 
ton's enquiries  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact — 

'  Beings  rather  incredulous  reepecting  the  drying  up  of  the  lake,  I 
made  further  enquiries  about  it  here,  when  every  thing  was  confirmed 
with  still  more  circumstantial  details.  I  was  assured  that  the  water  dis- 
appeared about  every  tenth  or  fifteenth  year,  when  the  plain  remained 
dry  for  four,  fi?e,  or  six  years;  that  the  water  escaped  by  several  chasms 
in  the  rocks  outside  the  Bogbaz,  not  in  the  little  lake  itself;  that  when 
the  plain  is  dry  it  is  sown  with  wheat,  and  produces  most  abundant  crops. 
All  the  neighbouring  peasants  bow  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the  practice 
is  for  them  to  pay  half  the  produce  of  the  first  year  to  the  Government, 
by  which  the  possessor  becomes  the  proprietor  so  long  as  the  land  re 
mains  dry,  paying  for  all  subsequent  years  only  the  usual  tenth  of  the 
produce.     This  lake  of  Soghla  is  fed  by  a  river  which  comes  from  the 
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lake  of  Bay  Sheher ;  when  the  lake  is  dried  up  the  river  flows  along  the 
western  Bide  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is  lost  in  the 
chasns  ahove  mentioned.  It  would  seem  that,  after  a  time,  these  he- 
come  choked  up,  the  water  cannot  escape  through  them  fast  enough,  and 
gradually  overflows  the  plain  ;  then,  when  it  rises  to  a  certain  height  in 
the  Soghla  Ghienl,  it  escapes  hy  the  ravine  between  Eski  Serai  and  Kara 
Euran,  and  is  lost  in  the  plain  of  Koniyeh.  All  this  information  was 
given  with  so  much  detail,  and  from  so  many  various  sources,  that  I  can- 
not doubt  ita  truth.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  and  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  probably  explains  many  facts  respecting  the  different  sizes  of  the  lake 
as  reported  by  different  writers,  and  the  different  localities  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Palus  Trogites,  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  the  mo- 
dern representative/ 

The  chasm  appears  from  its  effect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
syphon;  but  where  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  water  occurs  is  not 
discovered.  Perhaps  it  may  not  again  reach  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  join  the  ocean  beneath  its  bed — a  fact  which  Mr  Fel- 
iowes  observes  to' occur  near  the  shore  at  Adalin,  where  he  says — 

'  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  strong  springs  of  fresh  water  rising 
in  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  causing  an  ap- 
pearance like  that  seen  on  mixing  syrup  or  spirit  with  water ;  the  sea 
being  so  clear  that  the  bursting  of  the  fresh  water  from  among  the  stones 
at  the  bottom,  though  at  a  great  depth,  is  distinctly  visible.' 

But  more  extraordinary  still,  and  apparently  incredible,  was 
the  stream  observed  in  Cephalonia,  flowing/rom  the  sea — 

*  The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  wonderful 
stream  or  river  which,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  rivers,  runs 
from,  instead  of  into,  the  sea,  and  after  flowing  a  sh^rt  distance  down  a 
rugged  channel,  disappears  under  the  broken  rocks.  It  is  situated  at 
the  north  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Argastoli ;  and  is  so  remarkable  in  its  nature  that  the  cave  into 
which  it  finds  its  way  has  never  yet  been  fllled,  or  the  river  shown  symp- 
toms of  ceasing.  A  spirited  proprietor  in  the  island  had  opened  a  great 
cavity  in  the  rocks,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  its  mysterious  course ;  but 
having  dug  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  he  still  found  the  water  disappear 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  narrow  wall  of  rock.  This 
|>er8on  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  great  fall  he  had  thus  obtained, 
und  the  supply  of  water-power  at  hand,  to  erect  a  large  corn-mill  moved 
by  an  undershot  wheel,  which  was  constantly  kept  at  work  by  the  great 
body  of  water  which  he  was  able  to  let  in  from  the  inexhaustible  reser- 
voir of  the  ocean.' 

Many  districts  are  found,  where  there  are  manifest  tolcens  that 
lakes  have  covered  laree  tracts  of  ground  at  a  very  recent  period. 
Jn  the  valley  of  the  Eluphrates,  those  tokens  were  peculiarly  ap- 
parent, although  few  of  the  rivers  were  unmarked  by  the  sam^ 
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appearances  i  in  some  cases  level  terraces,  whose  edges  were 
marked  bjr  Lactisttum  deposits,  were  observed  with  no  eicisting 
river  passing  near  them.  Future  observers  may  be  interested  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  level  which  obtains  upon  the  rarious 
lake-beds  in  all  parts  of  the  promontory,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  some  series  of  descents  between  them ; — such  as  exists 
among  the  terraces  formed  upon  the  sites  of  dHed  lakes  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  level  tracts 
formed  from  the  beds  of  fresh-water  lakes,  are  ^o  often  found 
destitute  of  trees.  In  the  prairies  of  America  this  has  been  long 
remarked,  and  it  is  the  same  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates; 
though  in  both  places  probably  far  longer  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  lake  disappeared  than  w^  necessai'y  for  the  growth  of  a 
forest.    The  cause  of  this  deprivation  remains  to  be  explained. 

Mr  Hamilton's  enthusiasm  is  all  expended  upon  ancient  times. 
The  existing  state,  or  living  inhabitants  of  the  countries  passed 
through,  excite  none.  Nothing  can  be  more  de[$Iorable  than  their 
condition,  if  we  may  take  for  granted  the  opinions  repeatedly 
expressed  throughout  his  volumes.  The  reformation  of  the 
Turks,  under  the  influence  of  the  European  predilections  of  the 
late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had  already  made  considerable  progress, 
although  far  from  being  complete;  but  if  we  cui  accept  as  ac- 
curate the  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Hamilton,  we  must  despair  of 
any  possibility  of  their  ultimate  Improvement.  Indeed,  the  in- 
ternal energy  of  the  Mahometan  race  is  represented  as  being  so 
utterly  decayed^  that  reforms  would  only  hasten  the  evil  day  of 
its  total  annihilation,  by  depriving  the  tottering  structure  of  what- 
ever support  it  had  derived — and  this  in  all  cases  is  considerable 
— from  the  outworks  of  custom  and  habit,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  had  risen  around  it.  We  are,  however,  compelled 
to  charge  this  writer  with  extreme  prejudice  in  thus  stigmatizing 
the  Turkish  character.  At  the  first  view,  so  absolute  a  decay 
of  any  portion  of  the  human  family  would  seem  alike  questionable 
and  melancholy.  The  mind  is  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  race  who  have  once  attained  so  high  a  position  in  crviKzed 
life  falling  into  such  utter  degradation.  Nevertbelessi  exam* 
pies  are  not  wanting  even  of  a  decline  as  great  as  this :  the 
memories  of  the  preceding  possessors  of  that  very  soil  are  too 
fresh — the  fact  of  their  actual  condition  too  notorious — to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  possibitity  of  a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  which 
Mr  Hamilton  predicts  for  the  Mahometan.  Bui  is  the  fact  so? 
Does  the  state  of  the  Turkish  power,  either  in  Asia  or  Europe, 
support  the  representation  ?  We  shall  briefly  eompate  bis  nar* 
rative  with  his  reflections,  bis  facts  vrith  bis  comments,  in  order 
to  see  bow  the  case  stands*    First,  we  will  quote  bis  summarf 
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of  the  Turkish  character — his  ultimate  deductions  from  the  oc- 
currences of  which  he  was  witness.  After  describing  the  system 
of  *  farming'  the  sources  of  the  public  revenues,  which  was 
very  much  the  same  as  prevailed  In  France  in  the  days  of  the 
ancien  rSgime — but,  be  it  observed,  one  of  those  customs  now 
in  course  of  removal — Mr  Hamilton  specifies  an  instance,  ne^ 
ce*sarily  of  very  rare  occurrence,  where  the  farmer  or  contractor 
bad  lost  considerably  by  his  bargain,  and  then  proceeds  to  make 
the  following  reflection : — 

*  Trifling*  as  the  above  instances  of  maladministration  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  and  as  they  would  really  be  if  only  insulated  cases,  they  are 
80  incorporated  with  the  social  existence  of  the  Turkish  nation,  that 
they  become  objects  of  great  importance,  and  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  when  the  question  of  Turkish  reform  is  to  be  considered.  At 
present  it  is  too  evident  thai  the  expectations  which  have  been  held  on 
the  subject  by  writers,  who,  from  long  residence  in  the  country,  ought 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  character,  roust  be  disappoint*- 
ed  ;  and  every  one  must  feel  that  the  Turks  themselves  areas  yet  inca- 
pable of  that  high  moral  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty, 
which  are  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  moral  or  political  rege^ 
Deration." 

*  The  future  capabilities  of  the  Turkish  nation  were  a  frequent  source 
of  reflection  to  me  during  my  solitary  rides ;  but  the  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance of  Mahometanism  ever  presented  themselves  as  an  insuperable  bar 
to  their  moral  or  political  improvement,  as  well  as  to  any  reforni  in  re- 
spect of  their  religion  itself;  for  such  is  the  virulence  of  their  bigotry, 
that  the  bare  idea  of  a  discussion  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  merits  or  infallibi- 
hly  of  Mahometanism,  will  drive  the  whole  population  to  insarrectiun. 

Yet  their  bigotry  has  not  prevented  the  existence  of  a  larg^ 
Greek  population,  left  almost  uninterrupted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rites  of  their  faith — possessing  considerable  wealth — in 
all  the  social  relations  of  life  free  and  undisturbed.  The  bi- 
oted  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran  prohibiting  mury^  has 
ft,  as  Mr  Hamilton  himself  remarks,  the  Greeks  in  possession 
ef  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  banker.  Bigotry  rarely  exhibits 
itself  in  so  mild  a  spirit.  That  it  has  not  latterly  become  more 
bitter,  we  find  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  the  establishment  of 
a  school  has  recently  been  authorized  among  the  Unbelievers* 

*  I  was  informed,'  says  Mr  Hamilton,  *  that  a  Greek  school  had 

*  lately  been  established  here,  (Amasia,)  by  permission  of  the 
^  authorities — the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Bafra, 
<  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor/ 

Nor  dees  the  bigotry  of  the  Mahometans  render  them  in- 
capable of  Boeial  spirit.  In  truths  many  nations  ealling  them* 
•elves  Christian,  have  failed  to  draw  from  their  better  reli- 
grion  an  influeDce  so  mild  and  hamanitingy^ha  hospitality  t# 
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unaffectedly  and  uniTersally  manifested  towards  the  traveller  and 
the  stranger,  has  been  often  recorded ;  and  Mr  Hamilton  adds 
his  testimony  of  its  truth.  The  only  semblance  of  a  gmdging 
spirit  was  manifested  in  a  few  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  met 
him  with  a  recommendation  to  proceed  to  another  haltinfi^-place, 
as  being  better  provided  with  accommodation ; — being  desiroos, 
as  he  tells  us  he  quickly  discovered,  to  shift  upon  others  the 
duty  of  entertmning  him.  Yet  if  the  recommendation  were  dis- 
regarded, and  he  decided  to  remain  where  he  was,  he  imme- 
diately became  invested  with  the  venerated  character  of  guest, 
and  tne  best  fare  that  could  be  provided  was  placed  before  him. 
To  supply  this  provision  the  villagers  made  a  general  contribu- 
tion, every  one  bringing  a  dish  to  help  the  feast ;  and  as  they 
did  not  always  know  what  every  man  proposed  to  contribute,  it 
happened  occasionally  that  several  dishes  of  the  same  sort  ar* 
rived  together.  This  spirit  of  hospitality  is  of  no  small  moment 
in  the  qualities  of  a  nation — especially  when  it  is  so  thoroughly 
imbued  into  its  character,  as  we  find  it  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  not 
only  are  the  wants  supplied  of  the  stranger  when  present,  but 
his  necessities  are  provided  against  when  he  is  absent  and  un- 
expected— a  mere  guest  in  posse.  In  many  places  where  the 
natural  springs  are  distant,  wells  have  been  prepared ;  or  if  these 
could  not  be  dug  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  huts  are  built, 
wherein  water  jars,  carefully  placed  in  the  shade,  are  kept  con- 
stantly full  by  the  spontaneous  and  unrewarded  labour  of  the 
peasants. 

•  We  were  much  struck,  on  all  the  roads  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  great 
number  of  fountains  which  are  met  with.  They  are  invaluable  to  the 
traveller  over  the  parched  and  dried-up  plains,  and  are  often  the  result  of 
the  pure  benevolence  and  genuine  native  hospitality  of  the  Turkish  pea* 
sant.  In  some  places  where  there  is  no  spring  or  supply  of  water  to  form 
a  running  stream,  the  charitable  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  village 
places  a  large  vessel  of  water  in  a  rude  hut,  built  either  of  stone  or 
Doughs,  to  shade  it  from  the  sun  :  this  jar  or  vessel  is  filled  daily,  or 
as  often  as  necessity  requires,  and  the  water  is  sometimes  brought  from  a 
distance  of  many  miles.' 

Many  of  the  legends  current  in  different  places  prove  how 
genuine  is  their  reverence  for  hospitality.  At  Malassa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tchorab,  a  curious  tradition  exists. 

*  Ascending  the  narrow  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we 
passed  at  half-past  two  an  enormous^  maBs  of  rock  lying  between  the  river 
and  the  road,  at  least  forty  feet  high.  The  following  tradition  was  told 
us  by  a  suriji  respecting  it : — A  village  once  stood  near  the  spot,  and  ibe 
rock  in  question  was  a  haystack  belonging  to  an  old  woman ;  one  day  a 
traveller  arrived  on  horseback,  and  requested  food  for  his  hungry  steed, 
but  the  old  woman  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  in  consequence 
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of  which,  to  punish  her  avarice  and  want  of  hospitality,  her  haystack  was 
turned  into  stone/' 

We  learn  from  Mr  Ainsworth  that  a  similar  legend  ig 
told  in  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  salt-mines  at  Taz 
Keuy  ;  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taz  Ghieul,  (or 
Salt  Lake,) — the  ancient  Tattsea  Palus. 

*  The  tradition  of  Haji  Bectash's  discovery  of  these  mines,  relates  that 
the  holy  man  stopped  in  the  neighbourhood  to  request  food,  whereupon  a 
dish  of  eggs  was  laid  before  him ;  but  the  hospitable  hostess  forgot  the 
salt,  and  he  did  not,  even  after  several  requisitions,  obtain  this  condi- 
ment, so  essential  to  the  digestion  of  eggs.  The  dervish,  reduced  to  per- 
form a  miracle,  vowed  that  the  village  should  never  again  be  in  want  of 
salt;  so,  putting  his  staff  into  the  ground,  he  opened  the  subterraneous 
store  that  lay  buried  there/* 

A  fact  which  speaks  most  favourably  both  for  the  natural 
dispositions  and  the  government  of  the  Turks,  is  the  per- 
fect safety  the  traveller  enjoys  even  while  passing  through 
the  wildest  districts — and  not  only  a  safety  of  person,  but  also 
of  property.  More  than  one  instance  is  related  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton of  the  honesty  displayed  by  the  inhabitants.  On  one 
occasion,  two  men  who  had  picked  up  his  geological  hammer,  fol- 
lowed him  for  a  considerable  distance  till  they  could  overtake 
him  and  return  his  property.  If  we  had  not  limited  our  proofs 
to  the  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Mr  Hamilton 
himself,  we  might  select  from  the  narratives  of  Messrs  Fellowes, 
Ainsworth,  and  other  travellers,  many  instances  of  a  similar 
observance  of  strict  honesty.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
referring  to  one  passage  in  Mr  Fellowes'  work,  where  he  re- 
lates, that  upon  one  occasion,  having  left  his  baggage  exposed 
while  preparing  for  a  tour  of  exploration,  he  observed  to  his 
guide  the  danger  he  incurred  of  having  his  property  stolen  ; 
when  the  man  gave  him  an  answer,  which  he  found  correct, 
that  a  *  Turk  might  not  steal — his  religion  forbade  it  !*  That 
the  personal  safety  of  the  traveller  is  assured,  we  have  from 
Mr  Hamilton  a  full  acknowledgment.  Haji  Mehemet  Agha 
had  made  him  the  present  of  a  valuable  horse,  a  gift  which  it 
would  have  been  unfriendly  to  return  unaccepted ;  and  yet,  in 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  the  gift  must  be 
acknowledged  by  another  of  equivalent  value.  A  traveller  is 
not  overstocked  with  supernumerary  articles,  so  Mr  Hamilton 
selected  *  his  only  pair  of  pistols,  which,  though  rather  small  for  a 
*  Turk,  were  very  good,  and  had  percussion  locks.    I  added  also 
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<  a  patent  canister  full  of  English  powder,  and  some  copper  capft — 
^  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the  conviction  I  had  gained,  that  tra- 

<  veiling  in  Asia  Minor  was,  at  this  period,  unattended  with  any 
*  personal  dangers/ 

A  pleasing  scene  is  described,  of  which  Mr  Hamilton  was  wit- 
ness at  Harraanjeh,  of  the  intercourse  between  the  common  people 
and  the  great  man,  the  Agha  of  the  town ;  yet  even  then  he  can- 
not conclude  without  a  disparaging  comtnent,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unsubstantiated : — 

<  During  this  delay  I  remained  in  (he  Agha's  ealamlik,  watching  the 
progress  of  public  business,  highlv  interested  with  the  appearance  of 
bold  independence  and  the  dignified  nnanner  of  all  around  me,  as  well  as 
with  the  perfect  silence  in  which  the  whole  was  conducted.  But  what 
struck  me  most  was  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  peasants  who  came  in 
to  pay  taxes,  or  procure  a  teskeray,  or  make  some  small  present  to  the 
Agha)  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  landlord,  or,  as  was  the  case  with 
some,  merely  to  kiss  his  hand.  This  cerentony  was  performed  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  impressive  manner  ;  the  inferior  takes  the  right  hand  of  his  mas* 
ter  between  both  his  own,  bowing  low  at  the  same  time,  after  which  he 
slowly  strokes  his  beard  with  both  his  hands,  whilst  the  superior  merely 
touches  his  own  with  the  hand  that  has  been  embraced.  One  man  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention  ;  he  was  a  fine  athletic  figure,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Agha's  secretary  with  great  dignity  as  he  presented 
his  petition,  accompanied  with  a  gift  rolled  up  in  paper,  containing  sugar, 
coffee,  pepper,  or  some  such  trifle ;  then  retreating  backwards  until  be 
reached  the  centre  of  the  room,  be  quietly  assumed  a  most  dignilied 
attitude,  with  bis  right  foot  a  little  advanced,  whilst  both  bis  hands  rested 
upon  bis  broad  red  sash.  Although  I  understood  not  a  word  of  the 
speech  which  he  then  delivered,  I  felt  that  no  Young  or  Kemble,  with 
their  most  studied  arts,  ever  came  near  the  natural  dignity  and  carriage 
of  this  illiterate  peasant.  In  broad  contrast  with  this  man's  appearance 
was  that  of  a  feeble  old  man,  the  picture  of  misery,  in  rags  and  tatters, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  him.  When  he  afterwards  arose  to 
make  his  salutation  to  the  Chief,  the  proud  Agha  half  rose  from  bis 
seat  to  receive  bis  welcome,  and  to  spare  him  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
^  stooping.  It  was  a  touching  instance  of  respect  for  old  age ;  and  the 
whole  scene  was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  a  stranger  a  favourable 
idea,  as  far  at  least  as  externals  went,  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
Turks.  I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  ease  and  publicity  with  which 
their  business  was  transacted,  and  their  courteous  bearing  towards  each 
other ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  when  I  afterwards  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  motives,  and  with  their  corrupt  system  of  govern- 
ment, I  learnt  to  look  with  more  suspicion  on  their  outward  manners, 
and  to  judge  less  favourably  of  their  actions  and  intentions.* 

His  own  reception  at  that  place  (Harmanjeh)  was  graceful, 
and  hospitable,  as  he  acknowledges;  though  even  his  acknowledg- 
ment evinces  before  its  conclusion  the  same  acid  flavour  of  pre- 
judice. 
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*  Here  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  villagers,  one  of 
whom  brought  wood,  another  carpets,  another  cushions  ;  and  after  some 
time  a  profusion  of  dishes  for  dinner,  consisting  of  soups,  stewed  mutton, 
vegetables,  rice,  and  sherbets,  which,  when  we  had  satisfied  our  appe- 
tites, afforded  a  repast  to  the  bystanders.  Their  hospitality,  however, 
was  rather  troublesome,  for  every  man  in  the  village  seemed  to  think  he 
had  a  right  to  come  and  stare  at  us,  smoke  our  tobacco,  and  crowd  our 
apartment,  which  they  did  for  several  hours  with  provoking  perseve- 
rance, although  the  only  conversation  carried  on  was  through  an  inter- 
preter. Yet,  notwithstanding  their  humble  rank,  their  dignified  manners 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  palace ;  this  natural  ease  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  features  of  the  character  of  the  Turkish  peasant.  They  com- 
plained of  the  new  registration  then  in  progress  throughout  Anatolia  by 
order  of  the  Suitan,  and  could  not  understand  or  approve  of  his  sending 
j*oand  persons  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  property,  their  lauds,  their 
wives,  and  their  Bocks/ 

This  last  remark  is  an  insinuation  of  the  bigoted  ignorance  ot 
the  inhabitants ;  yet  their  fears  were  but  natural ;  being  accus- 
tomed, from  experience,  to  associate  every  survey  of  their  num- 
bers or  their  possessions  with  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Or, 
granting  that  there  was  some  deise  want  of  apprehension,  we 
can  produce  a  parallel  from  the  capital  of  not  the  least  advanced 
nation  of  Europe — a  city,  too,  boasting  the  possession,  if  we 
may  believe  Mrs  Trollopej  of  an  aristocratic  society  of  most  ex- 
traordinary refinement, — composing,  in  her  own  phrase,  la  crime 
de  la  crime — we  mean  Vienna.  Not  many  years  since,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Turnbull,  the  Emperor  Joseph  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce the  mode  of  distinguishing  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
by  numbers,  instead  of  the  antiquated  mode  by  painted  signs. 
An  imeute  was  the  result;— the  jjopulace  having  taken  up  the 
idea  that  numbers  were  affixed  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveni- 
ently registering  and  collecting  a  new  house-tax. 

Together  with  their  hospitality,  their  refined  courtesy,  and  an 
implicit  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  we  have 
too  hastily  confounded  with  fatalism,  the  Mahometans  of  Asia 
Minor  retain  no  little  feeling  of  national  pride; — a  feeling  which 
must  descend  to,  and  impress  every  individual  before  he  can  be- 
come an  active  member  of  any  social  community.  Even  the 
beggars  evince  the  proud  sense  of  dignity  derived  from  their 
nationality.  Passing  through  the  suburbs  of  Ak  Shiher,  Mr 
Hamilton  remarks,  *  the  narrow  street  was  thronged  with  beg- 

*  gars ;  but  such  was  their  Mahometan  pride,  that  although  loud 
'  m  their  cries  and  entreaties  to  every  Turk,  and  even  to  our 

*  suriji,  they  would  not  condescend  to  ask  a  single  para  from 
^  Demetrius  or  myself/ 
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At  the  close  of  his  work  Mr  Hamilton  thus  sums  up  his  accu- 
sations : — 

<  They  are  all  ignorant  and  presnmptuoni,  vain  and  bigoted,  proud 
without  any  feeling  of  honour,  and  cringing  without  humility  ;  they  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  money,  or  the  prospective  benefit  of  a  lie. 
In  their  government  and  administrative  duties  they  are  tyrannical  and 
overbearing ;  in  their  religiouA  doctrines  dogmatical  and  intolerant,  and 
in  their  fiscal  measures  mercenary  and  arbitrary.  They  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  own  history  as  of  that  of  other  nations ;  and  this  is  the  case  even 
with  the  better  educated,  who  are  in  most  respects  far  inferior  in  charac- 
ter, probity,  and  honour  to  the  peasants  and  lower  classes.  Their  virtues 
are  those  of  the  savage,  who  is  generous  because  nature  easily  supplies 
his  wants,  and  charitable  because  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  his  fortune.  The  rich  man  of  to-day  may,  by  the  caprice  of  an 
erring  individual,  be  a  beggar  to-morrow ;  why  then  should  he  hoard 
his  wealth,  since  he  knows  not  who  shall  spend  it  ?  As  long  as  a  Turk 
is  poor  and  removed  from  temptation,  he  is  honest,  but  no  sooner  is  he 
appointed  to  office,  or  obtains  the  management  of  public  money,  than  his 
uneducated  mind  is  unable  to  withstand  the  charm,  and  he  becomes  a 
peculator  and  a  thief;  he  appropriates  to  himself  whatever  he  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  oppresses  those  below  him,  while,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
his  ill-gotten  plunder,  he  propitiates  his  superiors  by  bribery  and  adula- 
tion. This  has  undoubtedly  led  to  that  demoralizing  practice  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  of  selling  all  places  to  the  highest  bidder,  allowing 
him  in  return  to  make  the  most  he  can  out  of  the  unprotected  subjects, 
by  extortion  and  taxation. 

*  The  mischievous  effects  of  such  measures  are  but  too  apparent,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  stranger  in  this  anomalous  country.  At- 
tempts, it  is  said,  are  being  made,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  enlight- 
ened Turks,  to  reform  some  of  their  greatest  grievances,  and  particularly 
this  corrupt  practice  of  buying  every  place  under  Government.  But  suc- 
cess is,  I  fear,  more  than  doulitful.  Every  object  of  change  or  improve- 
ment must  be  opposed  by  the  bigoted  influence  of  Mahometanism  ;  and 
the  dread  of  Christian  encroachments  will  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce 
any  rational  and  practical  form  of  government,  which  can  only  be  based 
on  education  and  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling.* 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  seems  to  be  a  Conservative  in  England, 
becomes  a  Reformer  of  the  most  radical  description  when  he 
crosses  the  Propontis ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes  entirely  to 
displace  the  Mahometans  from  the  soil  they  usurp : — 

•  Every  day's  experience  confirmed  me  in  the  idea,  that  it  would  be 
preferable  for  humanity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  if  the  Russians 
were  in  possession  of  this  country  instead  of  the  Turks.  That,  how- 
ever, is  of  course  out  of  the  question  :  the  other  European  powers  could 
never  consent  to  such  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  might 
not  other  means  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  the  Turks,  whose  existence  in 
Earope  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  disgrace  to  all  Christian  nations? 
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They  shonkl  be  driven  back  to  their  natural  bonndaries,  and  the  Maho- 
metan territories  should  be  limited  to  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Tartary.  ♦  »  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Turks,  reduced  to  their  native  wilds  in  Tartary,  might  perhaps  re- 
cover from  the  moral  degradation  in  which  they  are  now  steeped  ;  and, 
with  a  more  healthy  state  of  feeling,  a  way  might  be  prepared  for  their 
admission,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  pale  of  Christianity.' 

After  the  proposal,  so  reluctantly  withdrawn,  to  supersede 
Turkish  by  Russian  domination,  we  confess  that  we  look  with 
some  suspicion  at  the  author's  contrast  of  Ihe  two  nations,  when 
he  saw  them  almost  in  contact,  at  Kars  on  the  frontier: — 

*  What  a  striking  contrast  this  exhibits  between  the  conduct  of  these 
two  people — the  Russians,  strong  and  flourishing,  and  constantly  acting 
as  the  aggressors,  fortify  their  frontier  line  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arpu 
Chai,  thereby  securing  every  successive  conquest-^while  the  Turks,  weak 
and  disorganized,  helpless  against  their  neighbour,  and  oppressed  by  their 
own  rulers,  leave  the  line  of  their  frontier  without  a  guard  or  a  sentry, 
and  their  towns  dismantled,  in  ruins,  and  unprotected  by  a  single  soldier 
or  piece  of  cannon.' 

The  author  often  alludes  to  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Turkish 
system  of  administration,  which  leaves  the  subordinate  powers 
almost  without  responsibility  for  their  actions,  as  they  have  pur- 
chased their  authority  from  the  Porte.  And  the  result,  by  giving 
full  scope  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors,  is  brought  forward  as 
the  great  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  people;  whenever  a 
man  becomes  rich,  he  is  an  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution  ; 
when  a  town  is,  from  natural  causes,  enabled  to  obtain  an  influx 
of  trade  and  wealth,  the  invariable  consequence  is,  '  that  it  is 

*  proportionably  harassed  by  its  governors,  and  speedily  restored 

*  to  its  state  of  poverty  and  ruin.'  Another  remark  is  intro- 
duced to  show  the  want  of  subordination  in  all  departments  of 
authority.     '  It  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  successive  grada- 

*  tion  of  powers  in  Turkey,  that  more  respect  and  obedience  is 

*  shown  to  the  orders  of  an  immediate  superior  than  to  those  of 
a  higher  rank ;  as,  for  instance,  the  governor  of  Ak  Serai  shows 

'  more  obedience  to  the  bouyourdi  of  the  Pasha  of  Koniyeh  than 

*  to  the  Sultan's  iirmabn ;  while  the  Agha  of  Kadj  Hissar  pays 

*  more  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Ak  Serai  than 
<  to  the  bouyourdi  of  the  Pasha.'  If  Mr  Hamilton  had  visited 
the  villages  around  the  tomb  of  Haji  Bectasb,  the  holy  der- 
vish, of  whom  he  makes  mention  in  a  preceding  page,  be  would 
have  seen  proof  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  does  not 
always  owe  its  character  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors.  In  that 
district,  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  tomb  of  the  dervish  is  allowed 
to  exempt  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  every  tax,  except 
a  tiiflin;^  sum  to  serve  for  l:oeping  the  sepulchre  in  repair.    Tnc 
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consequence  is  tkat  the  population  there  is  idler  and  pocMrer  than 
in  almost  any  part  of  Asia  Minor;  even  the  small  demands  upon 
their  exertions  are  not  supplied,  and  the  tomb  itself  is  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition.  The  fact  appears  unquestionably  to  be,  that  the 
energies  of  the  Mahometans  are  not  to  be  excited,  for  any  con- 
tinuance, by  the  mere  stimulus  of  gain.  An  Englishman  is  apt 
to  give  over  as  irreclaimable  those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
take  proper  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  wealth 
by  the  expenditure  of  labour,  it  requires  a  most  comprehensive 
observation,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  wide  differences  in  in- 
tellectual and  social  life,  between  race  and  race,  before  a  just 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  their  true  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity. 

Mr  FNellowes  has,  we  think,  formed  much  more  reasonable 
views  of  the  state  of  the  Turks.  In  his  Preface  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — *  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  country,  I 

*  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  equally  pre- 

*  judtced  against  the  Turks ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 

*  the  narrative,  how  the  unfavourable  idea  of  the  Turkish  cha- 

*  racter  was  gradually  removed  by  a  personal  intimacy  with  the 

*  people ;  generally  in  situations  where  they  were  remote  from 

*  every  restraint  but  those  which  their  religion  imposes.'  Con- 
sequent upon  this  generous  sympathy  with  the  Mahometan 
race,  is  a  juster  and  more  hopeful  view  of  their  state  and  pros- 
pects. Mr  F'ellowes  remarks  the  notice  that  wealth  attracts  to- 
wards its  possessors ;  but  his  comment  upon  the  fact  is,  that  in 
Turkey  a  rich  man  rarely  breaks  the  law.  Frequently  he  suf- 
fered inconveniences — unexampled  in  Europe — from  finding  that 
money  would  not  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  village  to 
exert  themselves  in  his  service  ;  but  he  also  records  with  simple 
grace,  that  what  he  could  not  get  for  gold  was  given  from 
kindness. 

^  We  are  happy  to  pass  on  to  subjects  which  enable  us  to  speak 
with  deserved  praise  of  Mr  Hamilton's  work.  His  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  picturesque  and  graphic ;  and  he  has  made  them 
more  especially  valuable  by  the  geological  phenomena,  upon  the 
grandest  scale,  which  he  portrays.  The  most  magnificent  scenes 
he  witnessed,  were  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  he 
coasted  for  a  considerable  distance  when  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Anni,  the  Mithridatic  capital  of  Pontus.  The  journey 
to  Trebizond  was  performed  in  a  steamer,  being  the  second  time 
that  passage  had  been  made  by  steam.  Since  then,  we  believe, 
a  packet  has  been  established  to  ply  regularly  between  that  port 
arid  Constantinople. 

At  Trebizond,  Mr  Hamilton  fbund  the  same  kind  of  poisonous 
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honey  from  which  the  soldiers  of  Xeno{dion  suffered.  The  flower 
whence  is  derived  the  deleterious  quality,  is  a  species  of  Azalea 
that  grows  in  large  quantities  upon  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains around  Trebizond;  and  probably  both  bees  and  flowers 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  that  flourished  at  the  date  of 
the  Anabasis, 

The  Euxine  owes  its  modern  title  of  Black  Sea  to  the  dense 
fogs  that  hang  over  its  surface.  Mr  Hamilton  explains  the 
cause  as  arising  from  the  high  mountain-ranges  that  circle  the 
coast,  and  confine  the  vapours  as  in  a  basin,  causing  them  to 
expand  over  the  water.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Euxine 
is  always  so  full  of  water,  and  keeps  a  perpetual  current  flowing 
downwards  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean. 
A  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  though  the  mountains  are  so  near  the  coast 
that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  northwards,  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Euxine,  are  necessarily  of  very  short  course,  yet  the 
quantity  of  water  they  bring  down,  is  in  all  of  them  unusually 
great. 

Several  migratory  tribes  are  found  scattered  about  different 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  learn 
more  particulars.  Though  wandering,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
predatory  in  their  habits,  according  to  the  general  tendency  of  a 
roving  life.  A  few  exceptions  were  found  among  the  Kurds,  who 
occasionally  turn  marauders.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  is  given  in  Mr  Hamilton's  account  of  the  different  classes 
of  inhabitants  in  Asia  Minor: — 

'  There  are  four  distinct  classes  who  live  in  the  country,  and  who  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  1.  The  common  Turkish  pea- 
sant.    2.  The  Turcoman.     8.  The  Eunique.     4.  The  Kurd. 

'  1.  The  Turkish  peasants,  who  dwell  in  villages  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  are  the  real  agricultural  labourers  of  the  country  ;  they  generally 
possess  small  gardens,  and  are  called  yerti,  (from  yere,  earth.)  They 
always  have  fixed  habitations,  although  many  of  them,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  retire  to  the  mountaias,  or  other  cool  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  called  Yailais  ;  but  even  then  they  live  in  houses 
and  not  in  tents. 

*  2.  The  Turcomans  have  also  their  villages,  in  which  they  reside  du- 
ring the  winter  months,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  cultivate  the  ground  or  raise 
corn.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  some- 
times breed  camels.  They  always  live  in  tents  during  the  summer,  in 
some  extensile  plain  near  their  villnges,  for  the  sake  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  do  not  go  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  cooler  sir.  They 
are,  1  suspect,  the  parent  stock  of  the  Turks,  but  have  longer  pursued 
tiieir  wandering  nomadic  habits ;  they  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  the 
neigbboarfaood  of  great  plains,  winch  aibrd  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds/ 
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<  S.  The  Euniqueft  have  Vio  Tillages ;  like  the  Karde,  in  this  respect 
they  are  a  truly  nomadic  race.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  but  generally  in  mountainous  and  wooded  districts.  They 
breed  camels,  and  one  of  their  principal  occupations  is  burning  charcoaL 
They  live  in  tents  made  of  black  goats*  hair,  like  the  Kurds,  and  not  in 
the  round  bell-shaped  tents  of  the  Turcomans,  wbich  are  made  of  slender 
twigs,  forming  a  kind  of  wickerwork  covered  over  with  carpets  or  thick 
felt.     They  are  said  to  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Turks. 

*  4.  The  Kurds  are  quite  a  different  race  of  people,  and  speak  a  diffe- 
rent language ;  they  have  their  own  chiefs  and  leaders,  and  lead  a  tho- 
roughly independent  life.  They  likewise  hare  no  villages,  and  cultivate 
no  land,  bat  breed  horses  and  keep  large  flocks.  They  invariably  move 
into  diflferent  districts  according  to  the  season,  having  their  summer  and 
winter  stations.  •  «  «  They  are  the  most  turbulent  and  least 
reconciled  to  the  authority  of  a  regular  government  of  all  the  tribes  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  have  become  more  orderly  since  the  successes  of  Res- 
chid  Mahomed  Pasha  in  Kurdistan.' 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  interesting^  works,  without  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  at  learning  that  Mr  Fellowes  is  about 
again  to  visit  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  he  will  depart  better  pro- 
vided than  heretofore,  both  for  pursuing  the  requisite  investi- 
gations, and  for  the  amicable  removal  of  any  specimens  of  ancient 
art  that  he  may  discover.  The  duty  could  not  be  assigned  to 
any  one  more  indefatigable  in  prosecuting  researches  among 
treasures  whose  extent  is  as  yet  unknown. 


Art.  VI — The  Naturalist's  Library.  Conducted  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Bart.  (Vol.  34.  Part  3.  Comprising  the  Itasores 
and  Graliatores  of  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Editor.)     Post  8vo.     Edinburgh:  1842. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  at 
-^  once  more  desirable  in  itself,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  that  which  habitually  seeks  for  gratification  in 
the  survey  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature.  Few  will 
be  found  more  lastingly  calculated  to  soothe  irritation  of  tem- 

[)er — to  elevate  the  noblest  feelings — and  to  maintain  through 
ife  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition ;  and  few  pursuits  are 
more  thoroughlv  within  the  reach  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society,  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  intellect.  While  men  of  the 
most  powerful  faculties  and  the  most  extensive  attainments  may, 
for  the  period  of  the  longest  life,  employ  all  of  them  in  the  study 
of  nature,  and  still  find  the  subject  unexhausted  and  enchanting, 
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the  individual  of  acquirements  the  roost  limited,  and  opportunities 
for  observation  the  most  unfavourable,  may,  from  the  same  source, 
experience  daily  an  amount  of  rational  pleasure,  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  for,  at  the  same  easy  and  agreeable  rate,  from 
almost  any  other  employment  of  his  mind. 

But  however  rational  and  enduring  may  be  these  pleasures, 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  taste  for  almost  anv  of  the  branches 
of  Natural  History  became  prevalent  throughout  Britain  and 
Ireland.  When  we  look  back  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  con- 
template the  position  then  occupied  by  this  country  in  as  far  as 
regarded  that  branch  of  science,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  truly  barren  prospect  which  it  presented.  There 
was  no  periodical  publication  expressly  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  any  oi|^  of  the  Kingdoms  of  nature ;  nor  was  there, 
in  fact,  any  number  of  individuals  whose  contributions  would 
have  been  sufficiently  valuable  and  interesting  to  support  such 
a  publication.  And  when  any  publication  in  professed  elucida- 
tion of  the  works  of  nature  did  make  its  appearance,  at  a  dreary 
interval  from  its  predecessor,  its  merits  were,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  its  illustrations  meagre — ill 
executed  as  works  of  art,  and  in  point  of  scientific  precision  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  Let  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject examine,  both  in  respect  to  text  and  illustrations,  the  works 
of  Edwards,  Shaw,  and  even  of  Pennant,  who  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  backward  period. 

Great  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Britain  within 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years !  During  this  period  the 
study  of  Natural  History  has,  in  all  its  branches,  advanced  with 
rapid  steps.  Some  time  previous  to  this,  indeed,  an  impulse  in 
this  direction  had  been  communicated  by  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Bewick.  These,  although  unpretending  in  their  nature, 
and  intended  principally  for  the  young,  nevertheless  enjoyed 
general  and  unusual  favour.  They  are  Kkely  still  to  continue 
to  do  so.  For  although,  in  more  recent  publications  of  a  similar 
character,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  cuts,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  the  art,  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  delicate  and  beautiful,  the  spirit,  the  life,  the  expression, 
the  motion  almost,  by  which,  in   particular,   the  ornithological 

Eortraitsof  the  great  restorer  of  cutting  in  wood  are  distinguished, 
ave  never  yet  been  approached  by  any  other  artist.  A  begin- 
ning so  worthy  has  been  followed  up,  in  numerous  quarters,  with 
increasing  spirit  and  success;  and  of  the  many  splendid  and  accu- 
rate delineations  of  natural  objects  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Britain,  few  of  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, can  require  to  be  informed.     The  magnificent  illustrations, 
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for  example,  of  British  Ornithology  by  Mr  Selby,  and  the  sub- 
sequent illustrations  of  general  Ornithology  by  the  same  distin- 
guished naturalist,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Jardine, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their  talents  and  perseverance.  The 
efforts,  indeed,  which  have  been  made,  and  which  are  still  making, 
by  these  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  every  branch  of  natural  science, 
are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  They  not  only  excel  as  na- 
turalists and  as  draughtsmen,  but  they  have  very  often  also  been 
themselves  the  etchers  of  their  own  plates.  In  the  character  of 
artists,  we  are  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  their  merits  are  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  productions  of  Sir  William  Jardine  are 
undoubtedly  beautiful,  and  executed,  on  the  whole,  with  deli- 
cacy and  care ;  but  we  cannot  help  regarding  his  figures  as  occa- 
sionally constrained  in  the  attitude,  and  destitute^t  that  graceful 
freedom  and  vigour  of  execution  by  which  both  the  pencil  and 
the  graver  of  the  Ornithologist  of  Northumberland  are  distin- 
guished. Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
plumage  of  his  birds,  especially  of  those  where  it  is  of  a  mottled 
or  downy  description,  is,  in  his  happier  efforts,  exemplified ; 
and  also  the  trees,  the  trailing  plants,  and  the  herbage,  amid 
which  his  ornithological  portraits  are  so  frequently  placed.* 
All  who  have  taste  for  these  subjects,  must  be  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  Mr  Wilson's  lilusirations  of  the  Animal  KUigdom^ 
deriveil  principally  from  the  specimens  in  the  rich  Museum  of  the 
University  of  this  city.  In  accuracy  and  faithfulness  of  detail, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  this  accomplished  draughtsman 
and  most  agreeable  writer.  It  would  be  great  injustice  not  to 
allude,  at  least,  to  the  diversified  labours  of  Mr  Swainson.  His 
Zoological  Illustrations,  and  especially  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Jilarthern  Zoology  of  America^  are  well  known,  and  must  always 
be  admired  by  all  for  whom  a  representation  of  nature,  soft  in 
the  touch,  chaste  in  the  colouring,  and  lifelike  in  the  look  and 
attitude,  shall  continue  to  possess  attractions. 

Some  other  departments  to  which  we  have  not  so  particularly 
adverted,  have  also  met  with  delineators  and  admirers.  Hewit- 
son's  Illustrations  of  British  Oology^  is  a  work  not  only  complete 
in  itaelf,  but  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty.  The 
author,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  nature,  and  his  anxiety 


«  The  only  deduction  which  we  ivo«ld  feel  inclined  to  make  from  the 
wanned  praise*  tiiat  could  be  bestowed  on  the  etchiegs  of  Mr  Selby 
woald  be,  that,  not  un frequently,  the  outline  of  his  birds  has  an  unplea- 
santly angular  and  abrupt  appearance,  and  is  destitute  of  that  rounded 
and  flowing  grace  by  which  the  originals  are  distinguished  in  nature. 
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to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subscribers)  did  not  hesitate,  during 
the  progress  of  his  undertaking,  to  make  various  fatiguing  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  rarities,  to  be  drawn  and  figured.  He  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  the  Shetland  Isles;  and  explored  the  almost 
innumerable  islets  by  which  the  Norwegian  coast  is  studded,  till 
he  had  advanced  within  the  Arctic  circle ;  besides  examining, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mainland.  His 
work,  in  consequence,  not  only  contains  numerous  eggs  which 
had  never  been  previously  Qgured,  but  is  particularly  rich  in 
original  and  graphic  accounts  of  the  birds  themselves,  and  of 
the  peculiar  habits  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  In  a  pic- 
torial point  of  view,  its  merits  we  should  ifnagine  almost  defy 
competition.  Previoui^ly  to  its  appearance,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Yarrel* — a  great  authority  in  these  matters — that  the  best 
work  on  the  eggs  of  birds  was  that  of  Naumann  and  Buhle,  pub-  ^ 
lished,  in  five  parts,  at  Halle  in  Germany*  Let  any  one  compare 
with  this  work  the  Oology  of  Mr  Hewitson,  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  superior  merits  of  our  countryman. 

In  speaking  of  publications  intended  to  illustrate  particular 
branches  of  natural  science.  Sir  W.  Jardine*s  JUmtrations  of  the 
British  SalmonidcB  deserve  particular  notice.  Of  this  magnificent 
and  minutely  accurate  publication  we  have  only  seen  the  first  two 
Jasci'culi  ;  but  we  understand  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  the  work  being  continued,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of  its  engraving 
and  colouring.  In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  plates  on  which 
the  various  species  are  represented,  and  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  all  their  parts  are  individually  rendered,  the  engravings 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  to  the  naturalist  of  equal  interest  and 
value,  as  if  the  living  specimens  themselves,  shining  in  all  the 
brilliancy  and  distinctness  of  nature,  were  placed  before  him. 
Nor  is  the  subject  one  merely  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  calculated 
only  to  furnish  gratification  to  pictorial  taste.  A  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  various  species  of  our  native  Salmonidce — our  infor- 
mation regarding  which  has  been  hitherto  confused,  contradictory, 
and  unsatisfactory — ought,  doubtless,  to  be  regarded  as  of  very 
material  consequence  in  a  commercial,  and  therefore  national, 

Eoint  of  view.  The  unravelling  of  the  numerous  synonyms  which 
ave  been  attached  to  this  highly-interesting  tribe  of  fishes — 
the  establishment,  upon  oarefulTy  considered  grounds,  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  which  the  tribe  is  composed — and  the  knowledge, 
from  personal  observation  and  experiment,  of  their  habits  and 


♦  Loudon  s  May.  qfNat.  Biit.  V«l.  ii.  p.  205. 
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economy— has,  it  is  understood,  been  long  a  favourite  pursuit 
with  the  author  He  has,  it  is  known,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  collecting  materials,  and  it  would  be  much  to  be  re- 
gretted  if  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  design. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  at   present,  to  touch,  even  in 
the  foregoing  slight  fashion,   upon  many  other  pubhcations  m 
Natural  History,  with  which  the  press  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,  be  said  to  teem  ;•  and  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  we  be- 
lieve none  of  them  is  more  popular  or  influential  in  diffusing  a 
taste  for  the  science,  than  the  publication  which  has  led  to  the 
preceding  obserrations.     Tht  KatwraHse^  Library  appears  in  the 
shape   of  a  handsome  post  octavo  volume,  once  every  two  or 
three  months.     Each  Tolume,  at  an  average,  contains  fully  more 
than  250  pages  of  well  printed  text,  together  with  about  thirty- 
two  en^cravings  on  steel,    drawn  and  coloured,  in  most  cases, 
from  nature.     Many  of  the  volumes  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  the  day ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  names  of  Selby,  Swainson,    M*GilIivray, 
Duncan,    Hamilton,  Smith,  and  others.      The  accurate  pencils 
of  Swainson,    Lear,   Dickes,    Stewart,   Westwood,    Smith,  &c., 
have  been  successfully  employed  upon  the  illustrations.     Its  suc- 
cess with  the  public  has  been  unusually  great.     Of  some  of  the 
more  popular  volumes,  we  are  informed  that  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  work  embraces  the  four  great  departments  of  Mammalia, 
Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology.  In  the  first,  there 
have  already  appeared  twelve  volumes ;  in  the  second,  twelve  ; 
in  the  third,  seven;  and  in  the  fourth,  three.  The  series 
IS  to  close   at  the  fortieth  volume.     These  volumes  appear  to 


•  We  have  not,  for  example,  bestowed  any  notice  on  the  Illustralions 
^^    ^^l^^^^^  OmiMoiogy  by  Audubon.     To   have  done  so.  however, 


would  have  appeared  to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  long  since  Cnvier 
mmseit  characterized  the  drawings  of  Audobon  as  the  roost  splendid 


that  there  i  ^"^^"^ »  *«<!  so  widely  have  his  merits  been  appreciated, 
not,  in  8oi«*  ^^^  almost  no  one  in  this  country  to  whom  his  name  bus 
to  have  dweu"*^*"®'  hecome  known.  We  should,  also,  have  been  gUd 
^bose  works  ^'^  ^*^«.  ornithological  publications  of  Mr  Gould— an  author 
™any  as  placin^^h^*^  -  ^"  ^  pictorial  point  of  view,  are  considered  by 
"elves  in  that  del "^^ if V**^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ®^  ^^°®®  ^^^  ***^^  employed  ihem- 
attention  has,  ^e  b!5- *  "^  <lepartment  of  natural  science  to  which  his 

•^"eve,  been  exclusively  directed. 
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us  to  have,  almost  always,*  hit  the  happy  medium  between  a 
rigorously  scientific  and  a  merely  popular  method.  Those 
who  are  but  entering  on  the  study  of  natural  science  may 
rc^ad  them  with  pleasure,  and  without  any  laborious  exertion ; 
while  even  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  penetrated  furthest  into  the  recesses 
of  her  majestic  temple,  would  have  no  excuse  for  turning  away 
from  them  with  any  thing  approaching  to  indifference.  Their 
style  is  almost  uniformly  clear  and  correct ;  and,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, rises  into  the  eloquence  and  the  warmth  befitting  the  in* 
spiriting  nature  of  the  subject. 

if  an  exception  must  be  made  to  the  above  commendation,  we 
are  compelled  to  name  the  Editor  as  the  transgressor.  And  it 
is  because  we  consider  this  circumstance  as  a  blot  on  the  general 
merits  of  the  work,  which  a  little  circumspection  might  very  easily 
prevent,  that  we.  are  not  displeased  that  the  volume  now  before 
us,  one  of  the  last  which  has  issued  from  the  press,  has  proceeded 
from  his  pen ;  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth 
of  the  charge  we  have  made.  Of  bis  merits  generally  we  do  not 
suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  require  to  be  told :  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  naturalist  have  indeed  been  long  recognised.  It  is, 
howoyer,  as  an  Ornithologist  that  he  is  best  known.  It  was  in 
this  character,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  he  first  made  his  appearance 
before  the  public;  and  in  it  he  appears  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
an  authority.  He  is  evidently  a  close  and  patient  observer  of  nature. 


•  The  only  volume  which  can  be  justly  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  and  as  misplaced  in  such  a  publication,  is  the  tenth,  on  the 
natural  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  family  of  fly^catchen.  Our 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  (Mr 
Swainson)  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  what  in  Natural  History  is  termed 
the  qmnai^y  system  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  confidently  asserts  that 
all  the  productions  of  nature  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
circles  consisting  of  five  groups  each ;  that  proximate  circles  or  larger 
groups  are  connected  by  the  intervention  of  lesner  groups;  that  each 
class  in  any  one  of  these  groups  is  a  representative  of  a  corresponding 
class  in  some  other  group;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom is  arranged  in  circular  affinities !  With  the  enforcement  of  this  theory, 
and  the  working  out  of  its  detailii — in  as  far  as  the  fy-catchers  form  one 
of  its  constituent  parts — the  whole  volume  is  occupied.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  naturalists  are  exceedingly  divided  in  opinion  regarding  this 
quinary  system — some  extolling  it  as  a  discovery  of  first*rate  importance ; 
others  maintaining  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  and  a  most  presump- 
tuous attempt  to  subject  the  infinite  variety  of  the  works  of  nature  to  a 
lew  arbitrary  and  futile  assumjuions. 
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While  laudably  attentive  to  anatomical  structure,  he  seems  to 
delight  in  detecting'  and  pointing  out  those  often  minute  links 
by  which  nature  passes  from  one  class  of  animated  beings  to 
another;  and  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  anxious  to  describe 
the  habits  of  the  animals  which  occupy  his  attention,  and  to  show 
the  admirable  concord  between  structure  and  habits.  He  is 
no  closet  compiler — no  mere  copyist  of  the  writings  and  the  ob- 
servations of  others.  The  freshness  and  the  originality  of  his 
observations  on  birds,  and  the  many  interesting  facts  in  connexion 
with  their  habits  which  his  writings  contain,  are  obviously  the 
fruit  of  his  own  immediate  and  habitual  observation.  Those  to 
whom  his  writings  are  known,  will  be  inclined,  we  should  think, 
to  agree  with  us  in  what  we  have  remarked  as  to  their  solidity 
and  value.  And  it  is  because  we,  in  general,  consider  his  maUer 
to  be  so  original  and  so  good,  that  we  regret  the  language  in  which 
that  matter  is  too  frequently  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  public. 
His  style  is  destitute,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  precision  and^ 
clearness ;  and,  on  numerous  occasions,  unaccountably  deficient ' 
even  in  grammatical  accuracy.  The  volume  now  under  our  con- 
sideration makes  no  exception  to  the  remarks  we  have  applied  to 
his  writings  generally. 

The  task  is  irksome  and  ungracious ;  but  we  feel  it  t«  be  a 
duty  to  make  good  our  censure.  In  p.  64,  for  example,  it  is 
said  of  the  stock-dove — *  its  manners  in  other  respects  some- 

*  what  resemble  the  last,  mixing  occasionally  with  it.'  Here 
the  word  mixing  must  be  considered  as  agreeing  with  manners^ 
and  the  result  is  sheer  nonsense.  In  what  grammatical  com- 
pendium shall  we  find  an  authority  for  the  construction  that 
follows  ?  *  We  have  once  or  twice  received  the  young  birds 
^  from  the  south,  but  tvag  never  successful,'  (p.  72.)  It  is 
said  of  the  bittern,  that  it  is  in  the  evening  that  that  peculiar 
booming  noise  is  uttered,  *  to  which  has  been  attached  various 

*  superstitions  and  also  singular  conjectures,'  (p.  145.)  -Of  the 
family  of  the  Tetraonid<B  the  author  observes — '  the  birds  belong- 

*  ing  to  it  in  general  pair  and  remain  in  parties,  the  number  of 

*  the  broods  from  season  to  season  ;  but  some  species  are  polyga- 
^  mous,  and  run  into  this  great  characteristic  of  the  Uasorial  group,' 
(p.  76.)  The  characteristic  here  mentioned  is  unquestionably 
polygamy^  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  meaning  in  other 
words  is,  ^  some  species  are  polygamous  and  run  into  polygamyJ 
To  the  words  in  italics  we  profess  our  inability  to  attach  such  a 
meaning  as  will  be  productive  of  sense.  *  The  capercailzie,' 
it  is  said,  *  was  certainly  the  noblest  of  the  British  feathered  game; 
^  but  the  attributes  of  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  have  proved  his 
^  destruction,  and  it  has  been  for  many  years  extinct,'  (p.  79.) 
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As  a  general  rematk,  we  may  here  mention  that  Sir  W.  is  ex- 
ceedingly despotic  in  respect  to  the  personal  pronouns.  What 
at  one  moment  is  masculine,  the  next  become  neuter ;  and  what 
in  one  line  is  singular,  may,  in  the  one  immediately  succeeding, 
appear  as  plural.  Thus,  in  the  words  last  quoted,  the  pronouns 
kis  and  it  are,  in  the  course  of  a  few  words,  both  applied  to  the 
capercailzie.  Still  speaking  of  this  noble  bird — the  author  (p.  80) 
says,  ^  in  its  habits  in  a  wild  state,  all  our  accounts  agree  in 

*  stating  their  close  alliance  to  those  of  the  black-cock.     They 

*  frequent  forests,'  (p.  80.)  Whether  the  pronouns  their  and 
they  refer  to  the  bird^  or  to  its  habits^  seems  rather  puzzling. 
The  author  enters  into  a  brief  discussion  (p.  82)  whether  or 
not  the  Tetrao  medins  is  a  hybrid  between  the  capercailzie  and 
black-cock,  or  a  distinct  and  well-marked  species,  constituting  an 
interesting  link  in  the  chain  of  nature's  affinities.  His  arguments 
are,  in  our  opinion,  ingenious,  and  would  almost  appear  to  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  Tetrao  mtdius  being  a  separate  species.  Here, 
however,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  volume,  although  the 
matter  is  apparently  good,  the  language  is  exceedingly  defective 
in  precision  and  accuracy.     *  The  continental  ornithologists  ge- 

*  nerally,  we  believe,   adopted  the  theory  of  hybridity,  and  it 

*  has.been  assented  to,  or  at  least  not  contradicted,  by  those  of 
^  this  country.      One  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  haunts 

*  cannot  be  expected  to  go  narrowly  into  the  question.'  Although 
we  are  easily  able  to  see  what  the  author  intended  to  say,  it  is 
nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  by  all  the  known  rules  of  speech  the 
haunts  spoken  of  must  be  regarded  as  the  haunts  of  the  ornitho- 
loifists.  Take,  also,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  the  qualities  upon 
which  we  have  been  commenting,  the  singularly  lucid  and  eupho- 
nious sentence  which  follows  : — ^  The  similarity  of  the  specimens 
'  we,  however,  consider  now  as  the  strongest  fact  against  the 

*  hybrid  theory;  and  even  if  a  differently  marked  specimen  should 
'  occur — and  they  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  resembling  ones 
<  — ^^  should  consider  it  much  more  probable  to  be  a  cross  be- 

*  tween  the  presently  considered  hybrid  and  the  capercailzie,' 
(p.  83.)  It  is  obvious  that  now  is  meant  to  supply  the  place 
of  some  such  expression  as,  in  the  present  state  of  our  hnowledge. 
With  what  worci,  moreover,  does  the  pronoun  they  agree?  Whom 
or  what  do  the  resembling  ones  resemble?  If  it  refers  to  a  diffe- 
rently marked  specimen,  with  what  does  more  probable  agree  ? 
Instead  of  the  expression  at  present,  we  have,  too,  the  Scotticism 
presently^  which,  on  the  slightest  examination,  will  always  be 
found  to  refer  to  fa  future  time.  The  most  astounding  fact,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  capercailzie,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
We  are  gravely  assured  (p.  83)  <  that  a  fine  male  specimen  of  the 
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<  capercailzie  will  sit  fully  two  feet  above  the  branch  on  which  be 
^  is  perched/  Perchedy  we  take  it  for  granted,  will  be  allowed  to 
be  here  synonymous  with  seated;  so  that  the  information  com- 
municated in  the  above  sentence  regarding  this  splendid  bird 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  he  will  sit  two  feet 
above  the  branch  on  which  he  is  sitting  !  In  page  124,  the 
heron  is  spoken  of  as  exchanging  habits  for  a  forest ;  and  after 
mentioning — in  a  sentence,  the  members  of  which  have  as  usual 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  relation  to  each  other — that  the  bird  in 
question  generally  makes  choice,  in  the  breeding  season,  of  a 
locality  where  there  is  a  thoroughfare,  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,   *  we,  at  the  same  time,-  know  of  a  few  breeding  stations 

<  in    most    retired    places,   a  wild    and  retired    glen,    or    the 

*  solitary  islet  in  some  Highland  loch,'  &c.  Interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rules,  these  words  must  mean,  that  in  most  of 
the  retired  places  throughout  the  country  there  are  a  few  breed- 
ing stations — whereas  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  intend- 
ed to  say,  in  very  retired  places  or  in  the  most  retired  places.  * 
In  page    132,   the  words  *  our  next  beautiful  division  of  the 

*  herons  is  that  of  the  egrets,'  ought  evidently  to  be  *  our  next 

*  division  of  the  herons  is  the  beautiful  one  of  the  egrets/  What 
the  exact  meaning  of  our  author  actually  is,  when  he  tells  us, 
(p.  132,)  that  ^  the  plumage  of  the  egret  is  generally  pure 
'  white,  and  always  pale  at  one  period,  either  in  the  complete 
^  or  incomplete  plumage,'  we  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to 
discover.  Let  any  one  unravel  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  and  we  will  not  call  him  Davus : — ^  The  present 
^  bird  is  confined  to  the  old  world ;  but  how  far  restricted,  or 
^  whether  the  other  white  egrets,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  old 

*  hemisphere,  of  a  similar  size,  are  all  identical,  perhaps  still 
^  requires  a  more  strict  investigation,'  (p.  133.)  Does  this 
mean  that  the  other  white  egrets  are  all  identical  with  each 
other  ?  or  that  they  are  all  identical  with  the  present  bird  ?  If, 
moreover,  they  are  all  identical  with  the  present  bird,  how  can 
they  be  other  egrets  ?  Still  speaking  of  egrets,  it  is  observed, 
(p.  134,)  that    *  during  the  last  winter   (1840-41)  there  have 

*  been  several  instances  of  white  herons  being  seen  and  killed, 
'  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which,  it  is  little  doubt,  were 

*  egrets  of  one  species  or  another,  but  the  difficulty  of  tracing 

*  them  is  great.     These  notices  appeared  chiefly  in  the  news- 

*  papers,  and,  from  the  peculiar  colour  and  appearance  of  the 

*  bird,  they  were  sure  to  draw  attention.'  When  our  author  here 
speaks  of  tliese  notices,  to  what  notices  does  he  refer?  In  as  fiEir 
as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  he  had  previously  made  mention 
of  none.     What  is  it,  moreover}  that  was  sure  to  draw  attention  ? 
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According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  speech,  it  should  be  either 
the  notices  or  the  newspapers  ;  and  yet  we  dare  swear  that  the 
writer  himself  is  referring  to  the  white  herons.  In  the  same  pag^ 
it  is  said,  <  in  Scotland  we  are  not  aware  that  it  (the  egret)  has 
<  ever  been  taken.'  Surely  the  use  in  this  sense  of  the  verb  to 
take,  is  a  vulgarism  ;  and  yet  we  have,  of  late,  observed  that  it  is 
becoming  a  favourite  expression  with  not  a  few  other  naturalists. 
It   is   said,   (in  p.  137,)  that  *  the  attendance  on  cattle  is  a 

*  curious  habit  in  some  of  the  egrets,  without  doubt,  on  account 
^  of  the  insects  that  abound  near  them.'  This  is  a  choice  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  composition  on  which  we  are  animadverting. 
Taking  the  words  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  construction 
and  of  punctuation,  the  sense  might  very  naturallv  be  rendered 
as  follows  : — ^  The  attendance  on  cattle  in  some  of  the  egrets  is 

*  a  habit  curious,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  insects  that 

*  abound  near  them ;'  whereas,  it  is  on  account  of  the  insects,  and 
on  their  account  alone,  that  the  habit  is  not  curious.     Speaking 

*  of  the  nest  of  the  woodcock  being  found  in  this  country,  it  is 
observed — *  The  great  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  British 

*  ornithology  for  thirty  years  past,  has  made  known  many  in- 

*  stances  of  breeding ;  for  we  do  not  see  any  changes  in  the  coun- 

*  try  that  could  have,  at  a  later  period,  increased  their  frequency,' 
(p.  171.)  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  any  thing  but  nonsense? 
What  is  the  meaning,  in  particular,  of  the  expression  at  a  later 

period  f  Still  speakmg  of  the  nest  of  the  woodcock,  the  author, 
(in  p.  1 72,)  says,  '  scattered  instances  have  been  noted  of  nests 
*'  being  found  in  other  districts  of  England ;  but  all  these  can 

*  merely  be  looked  upon  as  cases  on  the  very  limit  of  their  breed- 

*  ing  range,  and  not  at  all  similar  to  birds,'  &c. — i.  e.,  instances 
of  a  nest  being  Jmnd  are  not  at  all  similar  to  birds  1  Immediately 
after  the  author  says — *  like  a  great  proportion  of  the  aquatic 

*  birds,  a  dry  spot  is  selected  for  the  nest.'  Not  many,  we  pre- 
sume, will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author,  that  o  dry  spot  is 
tike  a  great  proportion  of  me  aquatic  birds  I 

We  might  continue  our  criticisms  to  an  indefinite  extent — or, 
to  speak  more  accurately — the  only  limits  to  their  extent  would 
be  those  of  the  book  itself;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look 
into  any  of  its  pages  without  meeting  with  examples  of  that 
unusually  ambiguous,  involved,  and  ungrammatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  serious  blemish  in 
an  important  work,  and  which  we  have,  therefore,  considered  it 
our  duty  to  expose  with  some  minuteness  and  severity. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  notice  the  Illustrations  with  which 
the  present  volume  is  accompanied.     They  are  thirty- four  ia 
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number,  and,  with  two  exoeptions,  are  engraved  from  the  designs 
of  Mr  Stewart — an  artist  whose  pencil  has  been  employed  on 
various  volumes  of  the  Naturalises  Library;  but  of  whose  merits 
we  cannot  think  so  highly  as  of  those  ot  some  others  by  whom 
the  work  has  been  illustrated.    There  appears,  not  unfrequentiy, 
an  unnatural  violence  in  the  attitudes  of  the  animals  he  has  depict- 
ed ;  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that,  in  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  that  deathlike  insipidity  and  monotonous  stiffness  by 
which  the  representation  of  natural  objects  is  so  often  disfigured, 
he  has  sometimes  been  induced  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and  has  thus  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature.  This  remark  we 
would  particularly  apply  to  his  illustrations  of  the  three  volumes 
on  the  ^  Birds  of  Britain,'  by  the  Editor.     If  the  engravings  of 
these  illustrations  are  coloured  in  faithful  imitation  of  the  original 
drawings,  we  should  certainly  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  colour- 
ing is,  generally  speaking,  by  far  too  strong  and  vivid ;  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  tint  is  shaded  into  another  is  often  harsh ; 
and   that,    in   some   of  the  subjects,  the   effect   produced  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  resemblance  of  the  original.     Will  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  say  that  the  figure  given 
in  Plate  XVII.,  as  a  specimen  of  the  purre  or  dunlin  in  its 
winter  plumage,  is  a  correct  likeness  of- the  bird  as  it  Exists  in 
nature?  or  would  any  individual,  on  seeing  the  figure  presented 
by  itself,  be  able  to  name  the  bird  which  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent?  The  woodcock,  Plate  XL,  is  also  a  signal  failure,  both  as 
respects  the  colouring  and  the  drawing.     That  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that,  in  a  cheap  publication  like  the  present, 
the  beautiful  mottling  and  harmonious  tinting  of  Nature's  pencil, 
as  exhibited  in  the  bird  in  question,  should  be  faithluliy  and 
minutely  copied  in   the   engraving,   we  are   ready   to   allow ; 
although  we  should  hare  certainly  expected  to  find  the  plumage 
Biore  fiiithfully  rendered  than  it  is  in  the  plate  in  question.     Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  same  indulgence  ought  nut  to  be 
extended  to  the  drawing;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  representation  of  the  bill,  particularly  at  its  tip,  is  by 
no  means  true  to  nature;  and  that,  moreover,  the  square-like 
shape  of  the  head  and  the  position  of  the  eye — peculiarities  by 
which  the  woodcock  is  remarkably  distinguished — are  almost 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  drawing.     In  as  far  as  our  own 
taste  is  concerned,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  apparently 
simple,  but,  in  reality,  artful  and  exquisite  cut  of  Bewick,  is  the 
only  real  portrait  of  the  woodcock  which  we  have  happened  to 
see.     The  colouring  of  Plate  XXV.,  on  Mhich  is  depicted  the 
lapwing^  is  surely  far  suonger  and  more  glaring  than  is  warranted 
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by  nature ;  and  the  same  remark  19  applicable  to  the  figure  of 
the  jack'Sntpe  on  Plate  XlL,  and,  indeed,  to  not  a  few  of  the 
others.  The  neck  of  the  coni-craik,  as  represented  on  Plate 
XXIX.,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  out  of  all  proportion  large 
and  tumid ;  and  so  likewise,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  and 
almost  ludicrous  degree,  is  that  of  the  common  thick-knee^  on 
Plate  XXIV.  On  not  a  few  of  the  plates,  also,  the  lines  have 
a  wiry  appearance,  and  fail  in  conveying  to  the  eye  that  softness 
and  delicacy  by  which  the  plUmage  of  birds  is  in  nature  so 
beautifully  distinguished.  Judging  of  the  whole  edition  from 
the  volume  before  us,  we  should  say  that,  in  many  of  the  plates, 
the  colours  have  been  laid  pg  with  d  hasty  and  slovenly  hani 
Hence  the  frequency  of  those  blotches  which  at  one  time  trans- 
gress the  prescribed  limits  of  the  outline,  and  at  another,  as  it* 
by  way  of  compensation,  leav^  certain  portions  within- it  without 
any  colouring  at  all.  Than  this,  nothing  can  be  more  offensive 
to  the  eye  of  taste ;  nor  can  any  thing  more  readily  induce  the 
jbelief  that  the  object  depicted  is  presented  in  an  unnatural  and 
unfaithful  dress. 

It  would  be  no  answer  to  tell  us,  that  we  are  unreasonably 
looking  for  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  of  polish  which  it  is  at  once 
unjust  and  ludicrous  to  expect  in  a  volume  which  is  sold  for 
six  shillings,  and  which  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  text,  and  thirty-four  coloured  illustrations.  The  principal 
merit  claimed  for  these  illustrations  is  their  accuracy,  and  their 
faithful  resemblance  to  their  prototypes  in  nature;  and  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  please  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the  taste 
as  mere  pictures,  but  have  the  higher  object  in  view  of  assisting 
the  student  .in  his  researches  in  Natural  History.  If,  therefore, 
the  illustrations  could  not  be  faithfully  given  at  the  price  for 
which  the  volumes  are  sold,  their  number  ought  to  have  been  re- 
duced :  because  it  is  plain  that,  in  as  far  as  Natural  History  is  con- 
cerned, a  single  engraving,  which  is  an  accurate  representation 
both  as  to  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  object  intended  to  be 
represented,  is  worth  an  unlimited  number  of  those  tawdry  figures, 
with  respect  to  which  we  feel,  as  it  were  instinctively,  that  no 
such  objects,  either  as  to  form  or  hue,  are  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  nature.  Besides,  in  some  of  the  former  volumes  we  have  seen 
exhibited,  for  the  same  price,  the  most  pleasing  representations 
of  nature,  both  as  regards  colouring  and  drawing.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  volumes  on  Parrots  and  Pigeons^  and 
in  some  of  the  others,  where  the  drawing  is  at  once  animated 
and  natural)  the  engraving  delicate,  and  the  colouring  carefully 
laid  on. 

As  we  regard  this  work  as  ia  some  respects  of  a  national 
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character,  and,  at  all  events,  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  taste 
of  the  present  age,  and  of  its  relish  for  intellectual  food  of  an 
improving  and  elevating  character,  we  think  we  shall  have  per- 
formed good  service,  if,  by  any  strictures  which  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  make,  we  shall  induce  a  greater  degree  of  attention, 
for  the  time  to  come,  to  defects  which  it  requires  but  very  little 
pains  to  avoid ;  and  the  absence  of  which  would,  undoubtedly, 
render  the  work  still  more  worthy  of  the  continued  regard  of  its 
readers. 
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Tt  was  anciently  usual,  when  opinions  differed  upon  any  point 
^  of  importance,  to  dmcusH  the  question  accordinor  to  the  forms 
of  \o^\ii — each  party  stating  his  own  argument,  and  refuting  that 
of  his  opponent  with  all  the  dexterity  in  his  power.  But  this 
custom,  however  rational  in  itself,  hu8  proved  so  inconvenient  to 
many  coiitrovernial  writers,  that  it  is  now  very  sparingly  resorted 
to.  It  his  been  found  that  uoskilful  combatants  in  these  intellec- 
tual conflicts  cannot  always  escape  serious  injury  to  their  vanity 
and  their  reputatinn  ;  and  therefore  a  new  mode  of  discusMon  has 
been  adopted,  in  which  victory,  if  not  quite  so  honourable,  is  far 
more  secure.  The  challenger  now  excludes  the  party  assail- 
ed from  all  share  in  the  dispute.  He  takes  both  sides  of  the 
argument  under  his  own  management,  and  arranges  the  attack, 
defence,  and  victory,  with  the  secure  precision  of  a  general  direct- 
ing a  mock  fight  at  a  review.  Political  and  theological  contro- 
versies are  now  decided  by  fictitious  narrations,  in  which  the 
various  characters  discuss  the  question  ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
hero  or  heroine  to  the  author's  own  opinion  forms  the  catastrophe. 
We  have  abandoned  the  ancient  judicial  combat,  in  which  arms 
and  horses,  sun  and  wind,  were  divided  with  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality ;  and  we  have  begun  to  imitate  the  adroit  duellists  of  Bran- 
tome,  who  not  only  exerted  their  own  skill  to  the  utmost,  but 
took  care  to  supply  theiriantagonists  with  unserviceable  weapons. 
We  have  selected  the  Novel*    before   us  as   the   occasion, 


*  The  n amber  of  Novels  of  a  far  different,  and  far  more  eligible  de- 
scription, daily  issued  from  the  Press — two  or  three  sometimes  appearing 
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rather  than  the  principal  suhject,  of  a  few  observations  upon  this 
point,  for  these  reasons ;  It  is  the  latest  controversial  novel  with 
which  we  have  happened  to  meet;  it  combines  in  itself  many  of 
the  most  unpleasing  peculiarities  of  its  class;  and  it  proposes 
to  decide  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance — the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment. 

We  need  scarcely  stop  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  useless 
in  all  respects,  and  how  much  worse  than  useless  in  many,  such 
a  work,  upon  such  a  subject,  must  always  be.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  make  it  at  once  conclusive  and  impartial.  The 
author's  grand  object  is  of  course  to  give  a  decisive  victory  to 
his  own  side  of  the  question.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  of  doing 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  if  he  argues  as  real  Protes- 
tants would  argue  with  real  Catholics.  If  he  conducts  the  dis- 
pute by  fairly  matching  the  argument  of  Luther  and  Chilling- 
worth  against  those  of  Erasmus  and  Bossuet,  he  will  have  their 
comparative  force  as  undivided  in  fiction  as  in  reality.  He  must 
therefore  either  run  the  risk  of  making  converts  the  wrong  way, 
or  betray,  by  a  pious  fraud,  the  cause  which  he  thinks  in  error. 
However  skilfully  his  artifice  is  performed,  it  can  seldom  escape 
detection.  The  simplest  reader,  when  he  observes  that  the  writer 
never  allows  an  attack  which  he  cannot  parry,  and  never  notices 
an  objection  which  he  cannot  solve,  will  ask  himself  whether 
questions,  upon  which  the  wisest  men  have  differed  for  centuries, 
could,  if  they  were  fairly  stated,  be  unanswerably  solved  by  an 
indifferent  novel.  The  more  skilful  critic  will  at  once  contrast 
the  feeble  sophisms  of  the  mock  disputant,  set  up  merely  to  be 


in  one  day — makes  it  impossible  for  any  Quarterly  Journal  to  overtake 
even  those  that  rise  greatly  above  mediocrity.  It  is  with  some  regret, 
certainly,  that  we  have  felt  oarselves  obliged  to  omit  all  notice  of  such 
publications  as  *  The  Last  of  the  Barons,' — a  work  of  great  power  and 
brilliancy ;  the  charming  tales  of  Swedish  life  by  Frederika  Bremer,  lately 
translated ;  <  Widows  and  Widowers,'  the  chef-fTctuvret  in  fictitious  nar- 
rative, of  its  highly  respectable  authoress;  and  the  '  Adventures  of  Susan 
Hopley,' — publiahed  previously  to  the  other  works  just  named,  but  now 
agam  brought  under  our  observation  by  its  reappearance  in  the  unusual 
form  of  weekly  Numbers.  With  some  blemishes,  it  has  merits  altogether 
peculiar,  and  well  fitted  to  recommend  it  to  readers  of  all  classes,  were  it 
not  for  an  impression  which  has  somehow  arisen  that  it  is  addressed 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  maid-servants — than  which  no  supposition  can 
be  more  wide  of  the  fact,  or  more  likely  to  circumscribe  the  attraction, 
and  limit  the  utility,  of  what  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  pronounce  a  highly 
meritorious  and  widely- interesting  story. 
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defeated,  with  the  forcible  reasonirtg  of  thone  adt'ocateb  who  hay* 
elsewhere  espoused  the  same  cause  in  truth  and  sinceritf .  Thooe 
who  already  agree  with  the  work  will  not  be  benefited  by  it. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  will  throw  it  aside  with  the  incredu- 
lous contempt  of  a  Frenchman  witnessing  a  puppet-show  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  or  of  an  Englishman  reading,  m  Mr  Fenimore 
Cooper's  Romances,  the  defeat  of  the  British  regiments  by  Cap- 
tain Lawton,  and  the  capture  of  British  cruisers  by  Tom  Coffin. 

Where  the  deception  is  successful,  the  case  is  much  worse.  It 
is  certainly  possible^  by  artful  misrepresentation,  to  persuade  an 
ignorant  Catholic  that  all  Protestants  are  sceptics,  or  an  ignorant 
Protestant  that  all  Catholics  are  idolatere ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  such  an  opinion  from  being  dispelled  by  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject ;  and  thus  a  delusion,  which  certainly  will 
not  promote  Christian  charity  while  it  lasts,  may  bring  on  a 
dangerous  reaction  when  it  is  removed.  Intolerance  is  no  secu- 
rity whatever  for  consistency.  I'he  poise  of  the  mind,  like  that 
of  the  body,  is  safest  when  it  stands  upright — not  when  it  exerts 
its  force  in  one  particular  direction.  And  we  see  by  experience 
that  no  man  is  in  general  so  ready  to  abandon  the  subltance  of 
his  opinions,  as  the  bigot  who  has  becotne  ashamed  of  their  su- 
perfluous  bitterness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  a  little  tale,  entitled 
*'  Father  Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic  story,^'  was  published  aboat 
twenty  years  ago.  Though  intended  to  present  a  contrast  be* 
tween  the  Roman  Cath6licand  Calvinistic  creeds,  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  latter,  it  was  preserved,  by  the  good  taste  of  iia 
author,  from  Dfiany  of  the  worst  faults  common  in  oontrovertial 
novels.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  is  both 
striking  and  pleasing  in  the  fictitious  part  of  the  story,  it  is  a 
work  whose  spirit,  we  think,  no  liberal-minded  Protestant  can 
approve.  The  author,  though  not  expressly  denying  the  possible 
exist(  noe  of  a  truly  religious  Roman  Catholic,  has  taken  care  to 
represent  every  member  of  that  Church  but  one,  in  whom  the 
reader  takes  any  interest,  as  a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  Protestant  con» 
vert  The  single  exception  is  the  character  of  an  interesting 
Jesuit,  who,  after  a  life  of  religious  doubt  and  distress,  is  worn 
out  by  mental  suffering  and  corporeal  austerities,  and  dies  in 
peace,  unconsciously  aoandoning,  though  not  openly  abjuring, 
the  opinions  of  his  church.  A  sincere  Catholic  must  strongly  re- 
sent the  injustice  of  such  a  picture  of  his  creed;  but  this  la  the 
very  reason  why,  if  he  were  a  man  of  sense  and  feelings  he  would 
scorn  to  retaliate  by  a  siaiilar  attack  upon  Protestantism.  *  Father 

<  Oswald '  is  intended  as  '  an  antidote  to  the  baneful  production 

<  of  *<  Father  Clement.** '  It  is  the  history  of  an  English  Protestant 
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whof^e  wife  has  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
husband,  afrer  treating  the  unfortunate  proselyte  with  the  most 
inhuman  harshness,  ^kws  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  her  so- 
ciety. At  every  stag'e  of  his  tour  he  i;^  silenced  by  the  reasoning', 
or  edified  by  the  piety*  of  saintly  priests,  simple  peasants,  and 
biue-eye<i  sisters  of  charity*  He  receives  a  severe  wound  during 
the  Revolution  of  1630 — which  is  represented  as  the  causeless 
persecution  of  a  pious  Catholic  by  fanatical  Deists->-and  is 
shocked  by  the  neglect  of  all  his  liberal  friends.  At  length*  after 
resisting  proofs  of  Catholic  virtue  and  Protestant  depravity  which 
might  have  converted  John  Knox  himself,  he  visits  Italy*  when 
bis  apparently  insane  incredulity  is  finally  dispelled  by  witness- 
ing  the  miracle  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius* 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  as  uncharitable  as  its  plan  is  unskilful. 
The  author  of  ^  Father  Clendent/  though  frequently  displaying 
the  gloomy  prejudices  sometimes  attributed  to  extreme  Calvinism, 
has  at  least  the  sense  to  refrain  from  coarse  abuse  and  pointleaii 
ridicule.  But  tiie  present  writer,  though  in  his  dedieation  he 
expresses  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  *  many  noble  and 
*  generous  individuals  in  the  British  isles'  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  Protestants,  is  perfectly  unable  to  keep  his  hatred  of  those 
whom  he  courteously  styles  *  madcap  bibiicals'  within  deeeat 
bounds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  virtuous  or  ratieiuJ  Protestant.  His 
bero,  whom  he  represents  as  a  strict  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  a  domestic  tyrant^  a  political  Jacobin, 
and,  until  he  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  little  bettar  than  a  ra^ 
ligious  infidel.  But  it  is  upon  the  eUrgy  of  the  Established 
Church  that  the  full  measure  of  the  author's  insolence  is  poured 
forth.  He  introduces  the  characters  of  several,  and  never  with- 
out doing  his  utmost  to  ridicule  and  degrade  them.  They  are  all 
depicted  in  the  coarsest  strain  of  dull  malignity — as  ignorant, 
indolent,  corpulent  priests,  encumbered  with  tawdry  wives  and  ia- 
numerabte  children,  and  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  Catholic  divines,  on  the  other  band, 
are  all  upon  the  model  of  Sterne's  sentimental  Friar,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  every  imposing  quality  of  mind  and  body  which  the 
author's  imagination  can  furnish.  We  shall  not  allow  such  absurd 
misrepresentations  to  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  cha- 
racter borne  by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  eleigy ;  b«t  we  must 
-say  that  eharges  of  pride,  luxury,  and  ambition,  eome  but  un- 
gracefully from  the  advocates  of  a  Church  which  placed  Wolsey 
and  Dub<ns  among  its  Cardinals,  and  still  retains  Donstan  and 
.Beeket  among  its  Saints. 
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After  this,  we  need  scarcely  describe  the  plan  on  which  the  con- 
troverrtial  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on.  A  man  who  will  not 
believe  that  Protestants  can  be  decent  members  of  society,  is  not 
likely  to  represent  them  as  rational  Christians.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  author  of  *  Father  Oswald'  has  carefully  abstained 
from  placing  in  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  Protestant  characters  a 
single  sentence  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  an  argument. 
Vague  assertion  and  angry  abuse  are  the  sole  weapons  allowed 
to  these  devoted  champions;  and  they  are  seldom  permitted  to 
employ  even  these,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  facetious 
remarks  of  the  writer  upon  the  absurdity  of  their  manners  and 
gestures.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  author's  complai^aIlt 
triumph  over  the  dincomiiture  of  the  senseless  puppets  whom  he 
ban  conjured  up,  without  being  reminded  of  the  duellist  in  the 
*  Tatler/  who  practises  the  art  of  fence  by  making  passes  at 
figures  chalked  upon  the  wall,  and  boasts  that  he  seldom  fails  to 
hit  them  in  a  mortal  part. 

*  Father  Osiwald*  caricatures  the  unfairness  which  may  gene* 
rally  be  detected  in  controversial  tales.  In  a  fictitious  dispute 
upon  such  a  controversy  as  that  between  the  Catholic  and  lie- 
formed  Churches,  a  decisive  victory  is  at  best  a  suspicious  event. 
But  a  rapid,  easy,  unresisted  victory,  is  too  much  lor  the  credu- 
lity of  the  most  careless  reader.  Surely,,  he  will  reflect,  there 
must  be  some  plausible  arguments  for  a  creed  which  satisfied 
Newton  and  Locke.  Surely  there  must  be  some  excuse  for  doubts 
which  did  not  shock  Hooker  or  Tillutson.  Tliese  eminent  men 
may  have  been  mistaken;  but  they  must  have  had  something  to 
say  in  their  defence.  The  triumph  of  *  Father  Oswald*  resem- 
bles that  of  the  English  at  Agincourt,  or  of  the  Americans  sX 
New  Orleans — it  loses  its  chief  glory  by  the  very  ease  and  im- 
punity with  which  it  is  achieved.  Every  one  knows  that  no  vic- 
tory worth  having  is  gained  without  hard  fighting  and  severe 
loss ;  and  therefore,  when  the  conquerors  are  found  to  have  sus- 
tained no  injury  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  van- 
quished have  had  fair  play. 

The  author  of  *  Father  Clement*  does  not  escape.  We  have 
said  that  we  cannot  consider  the  plan  of  that  work  as  at  all  satis- 
factory to  a  candid  mind ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  intend  to 
undertake  its  defence.  There  is  much  in  it  which  a  well-instruct- 
ed Catholic  could  no  doubt  refute.  Thete  is  therefore  the  less  ex- 
cuse for  an  ignorant  Catholic,  who  wilfully  misrepresents  its  ar- 
guments. But  the  author  of  *  Father  Oswald'  is  perpetually 
misquoting  passages  from  his  antagonist,  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  refute  them.  We  will  give  a  single  instance  out  of  many. 
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In  *  Father  Clement/  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  is  made  to  cite 
a  text  of  scripture  as  opposed  to  the  Koman  Catholic  custom  of 
bestowing  the  paternal  title  on  priests.  This  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  known  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  But  the  author  of  ^  Father  Oswald'  has  the  folly  to 
place  the  same  sentence  in  the  mouth  of  an  Episcopalian  Dean ; 
purely  in  order  that  his  Catholic  opponent  may  triumphantly  re- 
mind him,  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  styled 
*  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God.' 

It  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  our  intention  to  discuss  in  this 
place  the  theological  opinions  of  the  C^atholic  church.  If  it  were, 
we  certainly  should  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  some  more  re- 
sponsible  opponent  than  the  author  of  the  hlight  and  feeble  work 
before  us.  Ihere  would  be  little  credit,  and  less  real  utility,  in 
exposing  the  blunders  of  a  writer  who  believes  that  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  head  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;*  who  advocates 
the  worship  of  Saints  without  an  attempt  to  explain  the  express 
prohibition  of  Scripture  ;f  who  argues  the  question  of  clerical 
celibacy  without  noticing  the  advice  of  St  Paul,  that  a  Bishop 
should  be  ^  the  husband  of  one  wife ;'  X  and  who  endeavours  to 
prove  that  St  Peter  possessted  supreme  authority  over  the  primi- 
tive Church,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  remarkable  passage, 
in  which  another  Apostle  r^peaks  of  *  having  withstood  him  to 
the  face,  because  be  was  to  be  blamed.*  § 

The  only  subject  mentioned  in  the  work  before  us,  upon 
which  we  intend  to  permit  (»urselve8  a  few  remarks,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Ecclesiastical  Infallibility — ^  doctrine  which  has  caused 
an  intolerant  spirit,  the  shame  and  scandal  of  every  other  Chris- 
tian sect,  to  become  a  necessary  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  not  merely  because  we  think 
it  a  theological  error,  that  we  desire  to  notice  it;  and  we  shall 
discuss  it  in  the  character,  not  of  polemical  disputants,  but  of 
advocates  for  universal  peace  and  good-will — in  the  hope,  not  oi 
makiii};  Protestant  converts,  but  of  making  candid  and  charitable 
Catholics. 

The  strictest  Catholic  will  scarcely  maintain  that  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  refer  to  an  Infallible  Church  are  either  very 
numerous  or  wholly  unequivocal.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gene- 
ral piomises  of  Divine  support  and  consolation,  or  of  injunctions 
to  obey  the  Church ;  most  of  which,  as  appears  by  the  context, 
allude  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mo/'o/ discipline,  so  neces- 
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iary  Jn  a  community  of  Christians  living  under  a  faeatbea 
government.  There  is  only  one  text  which  we  remember  t6 
have  heard  cited  as  absolutely  decisive  upon  the  point.  This  is 
the  express  promise  made  to  St  Peter,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  the  Christian  Church.  To  us  these 
words  appear  a  simple  prediction  of  final  triumph  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  fulfilment, 
when  we  find  that  religion,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
still  flourishing,  and  likely  to  flourish.  We  ait?  unable  to  com- 
prehend by  what  subtle  process  a  Catholic  can  extraci  from 
them  an  assurance  of  the  uninterrupted  existence  of  a  Church 
holding  an  entirely  pure  faith.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the 
gross  practical  abuses  which  are  admitted  to  have  abounded 
during  the  dark  ages,  can  be  thought  consistent  with  a  prophecy 
which  excludes  the  most  trifling  and  transitory  theoretical  error. 
A  Pope  might  profess  himself  an   Atheist — he  might  commit 

Earricide,  and  incest,  and  sacrilege— he  might  encourage  crime 
y  the  open  sale  of  Indulgences — he  might  destroy  the  souls 
of  unborn  generations,  by  disgusting  whole  nations  of  good 
Catholics  into  incurable  heresy.  All  these  abominations  gave 
no  triumph  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  But  that  a  Pope  who 
bated  and  despised  Christianity  should  misrepresent  the  least  of 
its  doctrines — that  a  Pope  who  had  poisoped  his  father  should 
consecrate  an  unworthy  Saint — this  was  a  scandal  precluded  by 
the  express  promise  of  Scripture.  We  certainly  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  bad  advice  of  a  Pope  should  be  more  pernicious 
to  the  Church,  or  more  gratifying  to  its  enemies,  than  bis  bad 
example ;  and  we  own,  that  a  victory  over  the  gates  of  hell, 
which  was  maintained  hy  Alexander  Borgia  and  would  have  been 
lost  by  Melancthon,  appeiirs  to  us  very  far  from  unequivocal. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  the 
various  modern  miracles  upon  which  most  Catholics  place  suck 
strong  reliance.  We  shall  but  remark  that  the  facts,  supposing 
them  proved,  are  mere  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  laws  oi 
matter,  occurring  spontaneously,  and  without  any  perceptible 
cause  or  object.  When  St  Paul  healed  the  sickness  of  a 
believer,  or  struck  blind  a  blaspheming  fanatic,  it  was  easy 
to  see  the  connexion  between  his  miraculous  powers  and  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  he  preached.  But  we  cannot  pereeive  any 
such  connexion  between  a  supernatural  phenomenon  and  the 
religious  belief  of  the  nation  in  whose  country  it  appears. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  miracle  which  converts  the  hero  of  the 
present  tale.  Suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  Provi- 
dence was  pleased,  for  some  mysterious  purpose^  to  endow  a 
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phial  of  blood  trith  certain  miraculous  properties — eaii  any  one 
presume  to  say,  that  the  relic  must  necessarily  lose  those  quali* 
ties  while  in  the  custody  of  persons  holding  an  erroneous  faith  ? 
Can  any  one  prove  that  it  would  not  retain  them,  though  trans- 
ferred to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia? 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  extraordinary  stories  which  several 
intelligent  travellers  have  related  respecting  the  feats  of  certain 
Egyptian  necromancers.  They  are  as  well  attested,  and  appear 
as  inexplicable,  as  any  miracle  of  the  Romish  Church.  But 
would  it  have  been  reasonable  in  Lord  Prudhoe  to  turn  Maho- 
medan,  because  he  could  neither  doubt  nor  explain  what  he  has 
told  us  ?  Or  was  a  devout  Jew  bound  to  accept  the  miraculous 
qualities  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  as  a  Divine  confirmation  of  all 
the  absurd  subtleties  taught  by  the  Rabbinical  schools? 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  these  subjects^ 
because  we  Are  unwilling  to  test  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  human  rules  of  reason,  without  at  least 
stating  our  opinion  on  her  claims  to  the  support  of  revelation* 
It  is  not  for  us  to  doubt  the  inspired  writings  on  grounds  of 
expedience  or  of  probability.  But  if — as  we  think  will  be 
agreed  by  most  persons  who  minutely  examine  the  well-known 
arguments,  at  whiek  we  have  merely  hinted — it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  supreme  authority  interferes  with  the 
question,  we  have  then  less  scruple  in  giving  our  own  opinion. 
To  us,  indeed,  the  mere  existence  of  a  reasonable  doubt  upon* 
the  point  we  have  noticed,  appears  almost  conclusive.  How 
strange  that  a  book  like  the  Bible,  written  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose  of  being  Expounded  l»y  an  infallible  human  tribunal,  and  of 
a  nature  to  prove  most  pernicious  to  those  who  reject  that  assist* 
ance,  sboold  not  be  full  of  references  to  the  auxiliary  guidance 
which  can  alone  make  it  a  blessing  to  mankind  1  How  strange 
that  it  should  nowhere  inform  the  reader  in  what  precise  quarter 
all  his  doubts  may  be  resolved  !  How  strange  that  the  Catholic 
shotfid  be  unable  to  disoovetr  in  its  pages  a  single  distinct  recog« 
iikion  of  the  Church  as  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
doctrine/  And  how  much  mote  strange  that  it  should  contain 
two  or  three  passages,  apparently,  if  not  indisputably,  recom* 
mending  the  inspired  writings  as  a  mle  of  Christian  faith  ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  ittention  ft  few  of  the  mast  plausible  argu- 
mentft  against  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment^*  we  must  bri^y 


.  *  We  have  diboiissed  this  sobj^ct  at  suflficient  length,  and  in  a  different 
fashion,  in  an  artiot*  devoted  to  it,  in  Mir  piQeoadiag  Nnmber.  . 
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notice  a  misapprehension  which  very  commonly  prerails  on  the 
subject.  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  speak  with  astonishment 
of  the  presumption  which  Protestants  display  in  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  They  are  apt  to  talk  as  it  they  could 
conceive  no  possible  motive  for  doubting  it,  except  a  desire  to 
exercise  the  intellect  upon  forbidden  subjects.  To  us  we  con- 
fess, implicit  submission  on  such  a  subject  appears  no  such  safe 
or  innocent  measure.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  consolation 
which  fancied  relief  from  responsibility  bestows  on  those  minds 
which  mistake  indolence  and  inditferenee  for  faith  and  humility. 
But  to  a  conscientious  Chrisiian  we  think  that  the  admission  of 
a  guide  pretending  to  infallibility  must  appear  a  most  serious  and 
anxious  step — a  step  to  be  taken  with  the  calmest  deliberation 
and  the  deepest  solicitude.  This  is  the  feeling  of  a  reIi|rious 
Protestant.  He  would  gladly  slielter  himself  under  the  auiho<- 
rity  of  an  infallible  Church,  it*  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  any 
such  Church  exi'^ted.  But  he  is  unable  to  feel  this  conviction. 
He  knows  that  Providence  has  given  him  faculties  which  enable 
him,  in  some  measure,  to  weigh  the  evidences,  and  understand 
the  nature,  of  revelation  ;  and  be  dares  not  abandon  this  security 
until  he  is  confident  that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  better.  He 
may  be  wrong ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his  error  is  one  which  a 
candid  mind  would  rather  pity  than  blame.  It  is  the  error 
of  over-scrupulous  timidity  rather  than  of  presumptuous  self- 
conceit. 

We  shall  not  meddle  with  the  arguments,  addressed  rather  to 
the  imagination  than  the  understanding,  which  Catholics  found 
upon  the  venerable  antiquity  of  their  Church.  We  shall  leave 
them  to  discuss  their  chronological  priority  with  the  Ghebir  and 
the  Brahmin ;  and  their  claims  to  primitive  immutability  with  the 
Anglican  high-churchman  and  the  Greek  schismatic.  I^or  shall 
we  dispute  their  boasts  of  the  affecting  and  consoling  nature  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  We  know  that  every  thing  is  captiva- 
ting to  human  weakness  which  tends  to  substitute  the  excitement 
of  the  imagination  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  the  golden  calf,  and  by  the  rites  of  Moloch  or 
Ashtaroth.  The  history  of  religion,  in  short,  is  but  a  series  of 
Divine  revelations,  each  in  its  turn  defaced  and  corrupted  by  the 
inveterate  repugnance  of  mankind  for  the  pure  and  rational  wor- 
ship of  a  spiritual  being. 

The  great  argument  against  the  expediency  of  private  judg- 
ment is,  of  course,  the  variety  of  dissensions  and  errors  to  which 
it  leads.     Catholics  ask,  whether  it  is  not  incredible  that  this 
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should  be  the  will  of  Providence — whether  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  must  be  somewhere  a  constantly  accessible  oracle,  able  to 
solve  each  new  doubt,  and  detect  each  new  heresy,  as  it  arises* 
We  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  abstract  question.  We  shall 
not  decide  whether  an  infallible  Church,  possessing  such  sanc- 
tions that  no  rational  being  could  at  once  profess  Christianity 
and  doubt  her  authority,  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  mankind. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  possess 
such  sanctions.  Thousands  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever 
exisited,  have  lived  happily,  and  died  peacefully,  in  open  dissent 
from  her  doctrines.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  their 
example  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the  most  patient  and 
unprejudiced  enquirer  will  frequently  he  unable  to  convince 
himself  of  the  esihtence  of  an  infallible  Church.  Even  if  we  go 
no  further,  the  difficulty  is  clearly  unresolved.  Incredible  as  it 
may  be,  that  Providence  has  appointed  no  certain  guide  to  sal- 
vation, it  is  far  more  incredible  that  Providence  has  made  the 
attempt  and  failed. 

But  we  may  ^o  much  further.  What  we  have  said  of  Eccle- 
siastical Infallibility  is  far  from  applyint^  to  those  great  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  Catholics  and  Piotestants.  It  is  certain 
that  there  are  sectarians  who  pr<»fess  to  draw  opinions  from  the 
Bible,  which  would  reduce  Christianity  to  the  level  of  Deism. 
We  do  not  wihh  to  judge  such  perhons  har>hly  or  hastily.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  form  a  very  small  minority ;  and 
that  tew  eminent  names  are  to  be  found  among  th^m.  This  is 
a  di»tinction  which  no  Catholic  can  deny.  No  Catholic  can 
deny  that,  where  one  Christian  has  doubted  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gos|>el,  fifty  have  doubted  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Of  thuse  who  have  professed  Christianity  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  a  very  large  minority  have  refused  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  infallible  Church.  Of  the  same  body, 
how  many  have  denied  the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  Apostles' 
creed  ?  Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred.  And  if  we  subtract 
the  prejudiced,  and  the  .careless,  from  this  comparatively  small 
number,  we  shall  really  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Bible 
ever  leads  a  candid  and  sincere  enquirer  into  dangerous  error. 
Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  the  facu  are  undeniable  ;  and  the  conclu« 
sion,  reason  as  we  will,  is  irresistible.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  inspired 
interpreter  is  more  difficult  still. 

The  Weight  of  this  consideration  is  increased  tenfold  when  we 
find  that,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Ecclesiastical  Infal- 
libility is,  to  many  welUmeaning  men,  not  merely  a  doubtful 
support,  but  a  new  and  formidable  danger.  The  Church  of 
Uume  has  determined,  that  submission  to  her  authoritjr  is  an 
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or  had  an  interest  in  misleading  liis  pupils,  ancl  liis  belief  is  fthak^n 
at  once. 

So  far  we  have  reasoned  as  if  Catholics  and  Protestants  stood 
on  the  same  ground.  But  we  mi^ht  easily  insist  upon  giving 
the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  might  easily  argue  uiat  a  chain 
of  historical  evidence,  almost  every  fink  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  learned  and  disinterested  judges,  cannot  produce  the 
^me  effect  upon  the  understanding  with  a  few  plain  word^ 
Written  in  a  Book  which  almost  every  man  of  wortn  and  sense, 
during  eighteen  centuri^es,  has  admitted  to  possess  divine  autho- 
rity.  A  reasonable  man  may  be  brought  to  believe  that  he  has 
given  too  much  weight  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  Father,  or 
too  little  to  the  arguments  of  such  a  Reformer ;  but  he  can 
Scarcely  be  persuaded  that  he  does  not  comprehend  his  own 
native  lang^ag^e. 

Still  there  is  no  great  and  undoubted  difference  between  the 
belief  of  the  Protestant  and  that  of  the  Catholic.     The  former 
holds  fast  such  doctrines  as  are  distinctly  and  uniformly  laid  down 
in  Scripture ;  but  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  explain  all  ob- 
scurities, or  reconcile  all  conflicting  passages.    Tlie  latter  clings 
as  scrupulously  to  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  to  the  most  solemn  truths  of  Religion.     But  we  cannot 
see  the  merit  or  the  advantage  of  this.   Suppose  that  Protestants 
cannot  agree  about  Church  government,  or  that  tiiey  differ  in 
interpreting  the  Book  of  Revelation — what  have  such  doubts  to 
do  with  the  religious  or  moral  duties  of  a  Christian  ?     To  us, 
we  acknowledge,  nothing  appears  more  irrational  than  the  anxious 
craving  after  certainty^  upon  all  religious  subjects  alike,  which 
Cathoncs  appear  to  encourage.     We  are  wholly  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  compassion  for  the  miserable  vacillation  of  persons 
who  are  content  to  hold  different  opinions,  or  no  opinicm  at  all, 
upon  the  expediency  of  liturgies  and  surplices,  or  tne  mysteries 
ot  election,  assurance,  and  final  perseverance.     They  seem  utter 
strangers  to  a  state  of  contented  doubt  upon  speculative  ques- 
tions— to  that  disposition  of  mind,  ^icn,  even  when  musing 
with  the  deepest  interest  upon  the  secrets  of  religion,  resigns  the 
hope  of  completely  resolving  them.     But  this  is  what  a  Protes- 
tant feels — and  feels  without  a  touch  of  uneasiness  or  repining-r- 
upon  nfost  of  the  points  so  dogmatically  decided  by  the  Church 
or  Rome. 

Catholic^  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the  assertion  of  Uie  Right 
of  Private  Judgment  into  a  refusal  to  believe  any  doctrine  which 
appears  mysterious  or  unintelligible.  Ko  error  can  be  more  un- 
Ireasonable.    Evidence  may  establish  a  fact,  without  explaining 
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ltd  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  in  'wliicfa  no  man 
of  sense  would  hesitate  to  believe  tne  truth  of  a  proportion 
which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend.  May  not  a  third  man  b6 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  light  ?  May  not  a  man  believe, 
upon  the  assurance  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the  earth  describes 
an  ellipse  round  the  run,  thoug^h  he  does  not  know  what  an 
ellipse  is  ?  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  religion.  A  rational 
mind  will  expect,  ana  even  require,  some  obscurity  in  a  revela- 
tion of  the  secrets  of  a  future  state.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  distinctly  exposes  the  human  origin  of  false  faiths,  l^an 
their  clumsy  attempts  to  influence  the  imagination  by  attribut- 
ing corporal  pains  and  pleasures  to  spiritual  beings.  The  wliipia 
and  chains  of  Tartarus,  the  Houn's  of  Mahomet,  and  the  inex- 
haustible ale-Clips  of  Valhalla,  are  rejected  by  men  of  sense,  prin- 
cipally because  they  are  too  familiar  and  intelligible.  And. 
therefore,  refigious  Frotestants  do  not  think  themselves  justified 
m  denying  doctrines  otherwise  well  supported,  because  they  cata- 
ttol  pretend  fully  to  understand  them. 

If  Oithofics  require  any  thing  more  than  this,  we  are  certainly 
tmabte  to  comprehend  their  reasons.  We  know  they  are  fond  of 
contrasting  their  own  simplicity  and  humility  with  the  intellec- 
tual pride  of  the  Protestant.  But  we  presume  that  they  scarcely 
mean  to  commend  the  habit  of  belief  without  examination.  We 
own  we  cannot  discern  the  merit  of  a  lucky  guess  upon  religious 
subjects.  We  always  believed  that  the  ready  faith,  so  mudh 
commended  by  Scripture,  was  the  triumph  of  reason  in  a  candid 
and  humble  mind,  unresisted  by  pride,  or  prejudice,  or  the  dehi- 
Hions  of  the  fancy.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  keenest,  the 
calmest,  and  the  most  purely  rational  intellect,  is  precisely  that 
which  is  likely  to  be  mosft  strongly  impressed  by  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  We  think,  in  short,  that  the  believer 
in  the  Bible  ought  to  feel  a  stronger  conviction  that  he  is  right, 
than  ihe  believer  in  the  Koran  or  the  Shastra ;  and  we  cannot 
perceive  how  he  can  effect  this,  while  he  shrinks  from  the  pre- 
sumption of  exercising  his  natural  faculties  on  the  subject. 

Still,  it  does  not  follow  from  what  we  have  said,  that  no  man 
is  responsible  for  his  belief.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  infirmity 
of  the  mind  is  no  more  a  crime  than  that  of  the  body.  A  mah 
that  is  an  infidel  purely  from  the  obliquity  of  his  understanding, 
is  as  blameless  as  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman  ;  for  intellectual  in- 
ability to  comprehend  religious  truth,  is  as  involuntary  as  physi- 
cal inability  to  hear  it.  But  mental,  like  bodily  infirmity,  may 
Y)e  produced  by  the  neglect  or  the  vices  of  the  individual ;  and  in 
that  case  he  is  responsive  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  feult 
and  folly.    Tliough  belief  itself  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  tfa« 
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acts  of  the  will  may  directly  influence  it ;  and* when  this  is  know- 
ingly done,  it  ceases  to  be  irresponsible.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  a  belief  dictated  by  the  unbiased  decision  of 
the  reason,  and  a  belief  arising  from  pampered  prejudices,  8up« 
pressed  scruples,  and  neglected  means  of  information. 

The  misapprehension  upon  which  we  have  just  animadverted 
has  naturally  led  Catholics  to  believe  that  infidelity  is  the  con- 
sequence of  Protestant  principles ;  and  that,  if  all  Protestants 
are  not  infidels,  it  is  only  because  they  shrink  from  following 
up  their  own  reasoning.  This  opinion  is  expressed,  in  the  work 
before  us,  by  a  French  Deist.  ^  No  sooner/  says  this  philoso- 
pher, *  do  we  take  leave  of  Notre- Dame,  than  we  seek  refuge  in 

*  the  temple  of  reason  and  universal  philosophy.  No  ha^way 
^  house  can  for  a  moment  detain  us  in  our  ardent  career.  In  one 
^  word,  we  see  intuitively  the  final  conclusions  of  your  admirable 
<  principles ;  for,  to  do  you  justice,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
^  true  principles  of  philosophy — independence  of  thought,  and  free- 

*  dom  from  the  trammels  of  authority — passed  from  Britain  into 

*  France.' — (P.187.)  Thisisnodoubtthetruelanguageofabigot- 
minded  infidel — of  a  weak  man  who  is  ashamed  of  having  believed 
too  much,  and  is  therefore  determined  to  believe  nothing  at  all.  But 
does  not  the  writer  perceive  that  such  a  man's  ^  intuitive'  views 
of  Protestantism  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ?  It  is  perfectly  na- 
tural that  an  apostate  Catholic  should  think  he  is  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  by  becoming  an  atheist ;  just 
as  Cloots  and  Marat  thought  they  were  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  liberty,  by  instituting  ^  Feasts  of  Reason*  and  ^  Re^ 

*  volutionary  Tribunals.'  But  a  man  who  has  never  lived  but  at 
the  Pole  or  the  Equator,  is  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  temperate 
climate.  Before  we  settle  that  « independence  of  thought,  and 
^  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  authority,'  are  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  let  us  look  at  their  practical  consequences.  Before 
we  condemn  the  Protestant  religion,  let  us  enquire  its  effect 
upon  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  not,  like  this  Deist,  by 
intuition,  but  by  long  and  happy  experience. 

Undoubtedly  Protestantism  b,  in  sober  earnest,  what  he  oalls 
it  in  silly  irony — a  *  halfway  house.'  It  is  a  halfway  house 
between  Popery  and  Deism — between  superstition  and  infideli- 
ty— between  the  weak  enthusiasm  which  accepts  without  proof, 
and  the  weak  prejudice  which  rejects  without  examination. 
We  never  heard  of  a  sober,  rational  belief  on  any  disputed  sub- 
ject, which  was  not  a  halfway  house  between  some  two  extreme 
opinions.  Nicknames  for  moderation  have  always  been  common 
among  zealots.  But  the  assertion  that  Protestantism  is  the 
U3u4  or  natural  road  to  scepticism,  is  contradicted  by  every 
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Erinciple  of  human  nature,  and  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 
istory. 
Every  one  has  seen  instances  of  the  principle  of  excessive  re- 
action— of  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  mistake  reverse  of 
wrong  for  right.  It  is  the  nature  of  weak  and  passionate 
-  minds  to  fly  from  one  error  into  that  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  it.  But  who  ever  saw  such  a  change  take  place  gra- 
dually, or  by  measured  intervals  ?  We  know  that  there  is  no 
rebel  so  desperate  as  a  slave  outwearied  by  tyranny ;  and  no  loy- 
alist so  submissive  as  a  Jacobin  scared  by  a  Reign  of  Terror. 
But  we  never  heard  that  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
moderate  Whigs  before  they  became  Anarchists ;  or  that  the 
colleagues  of  Robespierre  began  by  turning  liberal  Conservatives, 
and  ended  by  crowning  Napoleon.  We  can  understand  the  feel- 
ings which  change  a  despot  into  an  ascetic  recluse,  or  a  volup- 
tuary into  a  cynical  misanthrope ;  but  we  should  have  been  sur- 
prised indeed  if  Charles  had  prepared  for  his  Convent  by  becom- 
ing a  private  noble,  or  Timon  for  his  Cave  by  settling  in  retired 
lodgings. 

The  history  of  Christianity,  in  all  ages,  offers  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  comparative  safety  of  moderate  opinions  from  sudden 
and  violent  change.  In  religion,  as  in  politics,  slavery  has  always 
been  the  surest  precursor  of  anarchy.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
epicurean  scepticism  of  Italy  under  Leo,  or  at  the  fanatical  infi- 
delity of  France  before  the  Revolution,  we  constantly  observe 
the  same  process — unreasoning  faith  converted,  by  a  short  and 
easy  metamorphosis,  into  unreasoning  disbelief.  We  know  of 
no  such  change  in  any  community  familiar  with  the  exercise  of 
Private  Judgment. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  Protestants,  St 
Dominic  himself  could  discover  no  heresy,  except  that  they 
scruple  to  profess  any  decided  faith  on  points  which  are  neither 
distinctly  revealed  nor  essential  to  religious  oractice.  They 
differ  from  the  Catholic,  not  so  much  by  positively  denying  what 
he  believes,  as  by  not  presuming  to  enforce  it  as  undoubted  truth. 
They  do  not  condemn  the  faith  of  the  Papal  Church,  even  on 
most  points  where  they  consider  it  most  improbable.  They 
condemn  the  presumption  with  which,  on  her  own  authority 
alone,  she  has  declared  that  faith  infallible,  and  has  taken  it  for 
granted  in  her  most  solemn  forms  of  worship. 

A  Protestant,  for  example,  may  speculate  as  he  pleases  upon 
the  precise  nature  of  a  future  state,  or  upon  the  intercourse  of 
departed  spirits  with  mankind.  But  he  does  not  venture  to  act 
upon  his  speculations.  He  does  not  intercede  for  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, or  offer  prayer  to  Saints,  because  he  thinks  it  presump- 
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tion  to  take  for  graoted  any  opinions,  or  to  offer  U()i  any  devotions^ 
not  directly  warranted  by  Scripture.  The  same  reasoning  may 
be  applied  without  irreverence  to  the  most  solemn  rite  known 
among  Christiansu  A  Protestant  finds  himself  expressly  com- 
manded to  perform  a  certain  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the 
Founder  of  his  religion.  This  command  he  scrupulously  obeys; 
and  his  obedience  is  enough  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  He  has  no 
certain  means  of  comprehending,  nor  is  he  called  upon  to  com- 

Erehend,  the  precise  nature  and  consequence  of  the  act  in  which 
e  partakes.  His  own  senses  compel  himself  to  believe  that  the 
only  inspired  words  which  explain  this  mysterious  subject  must 
be  in  some  decree  fig-urative;  because  their  literal  meaning  points 
to  a  material  transiormation,  which,  by  the  admission  oi  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  is  never  perceptible.  How  fs^r  those  words 
are  figurative,  he  cannot  contrive  positively  to  decide.  He  may 
form  what  opinion  he  will,  or  he  may  decline  to  form  any  at  all ; 
but  he  must  recollect  that  his  conjectures  are  unsupported  by 
revelation.  If  he  considers  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  symbolical  rite, 
it  is  not  because  he  doubts  the  power  of  heaven  to  work  a  miracle, 
or  because  he  rejects  the  benefit  of  sucha  supernatural  interference. 
If  he  considers  it  a  miraculous  solemnity,,  it  is  without  venturing 
to  adore  a  Presence,  the  precise  nature  of  which  i&  not  intel- 
ligibly defined  by  inspimtion. 

Let  any  wise  and  liberal  Catholic  consider  the  arguments  we 
have  been  using.  Let  him  look  upon  his  Protestant  fellow 
Christians,  not  as  malignant  enemies  to  his  Church,  but  as  pre- 
vented, by  their  involuntary  doubts,  from  staking  their  souls 
upon  her  infallibility — not  as  insolently  despising  her  peculiar 
doctrines,  but  as  fearing  to  be  guilty  of  presumption,  by  making 
them  matter  of  religious  obligation.  Lei  him  look  upon  them 
as  men  warmly  attached  to  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
but  excluded,  by  acquired  prejudice  or  natural  weakness,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  those  auxiliary  benefits  in  which  Catholics 
profess  to  find  so  much  consolation.  Surely  the  Church  of  Rome, 
if  she  were  indeed  the  indulgent  mother  which  her  children 
esteem  her,  could  not  denounce  such  bewildered  wanderers  as 
exiles  from  her  pale,  and  strangers  to  her  hope!  Surely  the 
Christian  who  believes  himself  to  possess  an  infallible  guide  to 
heaven,  should  look  with  hope  and  interest,  not  with  scorn  and 
abhorrence,  upon  the  unassisted  exertions  of  those  whose  con- 
scientious scruples  compel  them  to  attempt  the  arduous  path 
alone  I 
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Art.  VIIL— 1.  Tracts  far  the  Times.    By  Mei^bera  of  the 
Uuiversity  of  Oxford,     5  vols.  8vo.     1833 — 40. 

2.  Church  PrmcipUs  considered  in  their  BesuUs*  By  W,  '^ 
Gladstoms,  Esq.  M*P«    8vou     London :  1840, 

3.  Ancieni  ChrisHcmity^  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxfbrd  Tracts. 
By  the  Author  of  Spiritual  Despotism.  Vols.  I.  and  IL 
London. 

4.  The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice;  or^  a  Defince  of 
the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been,  since  the 
times  of  the  Apostles^  the  sole  Divine  liide  of  Faith  gnd  Prac- 
tice in  the  Churchy  against  the  Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors 
of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Titfies^  and  the  Romanists.  By  William 
UooDE,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo, 
London. 

5.  The  Kingdom  qf 'Christ  delineated;  in  Two  Essoffs^  on  our 
l^ords  own  Account  of  his  Person  and  qf  the  Nature  of  his 
Kingdom^  and  on  the  Constitutiony  Powers,  and  Ministry  of  a 
Christian^  Churchy  as  cg^pointed  by  liimself  By  Bxcha&o 
WHATBLYyD.D.,  Archbishop  of  X>ttbUn.  8vo«  London:  1841. 

6.  Ocifi>rd  Divinity  compared  unA  that  qf  the  Momish  and  Jit- 
^an  Churchesy  with  a  SpecM  View  qfthe  Doctrine  qfJustifi* 
eaUan  by  Faith.  By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  M'ItVAiN£»  D.O., 
Bishop  of  Ohio.    8  vo.     Loadoik :  1 84 1 . 

7.  The  Chw^h  of  the  Fathers.     12mo.     London :  1842. 

8.  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  being  the  declared  Opinions 
of  her  Bishops  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oo^rd  Tract  Writers. 
12mo.     London:  1843. 

9.  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical;  being  am  Enquiry  into 
the  Scriptural  Aythority  qf  the  Leading  Doctrines  advocated  in 
*  The  Tracts  for  the  Times^    By  W.  Lindsay  A^£xani>^R| 

'  M«A.    8vo.     Edinburgh:  1843. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  with 
the  disciples  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School*  we  have  no  manner  of 


*  We  have  employed  the  term  Puseyismy  simply  as  the  ordinary 
name  by  which  a  certain  system  of  doctrines  has  come  to  be  popular^ 
designated,  and  by  which  it  is  therefore  most  readily  recocpilsed.-  It 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  Reyerend  Gentleman  from  whose 
name  the  term  has  been  deriyed,  would  subscribe  to  every  statement  or 
opinion  contained  in  the  works  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs ;  but 
his  own  writings  leave  us  no  doubt,  that  in  all  the  more  important  he 
cordially  ooncuri.    Still,  we  8houl4  hav^  preferred  a  name  not  derived 
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conttovewy.  Th«r  principles,  logical  and  etbical,  are  so  totally 
different  from  our  own,  that  we  feel  it  as  impossible  to  argue  with 
them  as  with  beings  of  a  different  species.  There  may  be 
worldi,  say  some  philosophers,  where  truth  and  falsehood  change 
natures — ^^where  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  no  longer  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  and  where  a  crime  of  unusual  turpitude  may 
inspire  absolute  envy.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned  are  qualified  to  be  inhabitants  of  such  a 
world;  but  we  repeat  that  we  hare  just  as  little  dispute  with 
them  as  if  they  were.  With  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  so 
grotesque  a  petitio  prtncipii  as  to  suppose  that  to  those  who 

Juestion  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  claims  of  tbe  Episcopal 
;iergy,  and  who  'ask  by  what  authority  they  speak,'  it  can  be 
any  answer  to  dte  the  words,  '  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 
'me,'  and  'whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted'*-- 
witb  men  who  think  that  no  '  serious'  person  can  treat  lightly 
their  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession,  and  that  if  there  be, 
it  is  to  some  purpose  to  quote  the  text,  *  Esau,  a  pri^ane 
'pera(m,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birth  right' f— with 
men  who  can  so  wrest  the  meaning  of  common  terms  as  to 
represent  the  change  effected  in  the  eucharistic  elements  by 
the  words  of 'consecration,  to  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  that  per- 
formed at  tbe  marriage  feast  at  Cana  X — with  men  who  are  so 
enamoured  of  the  veriest  dreams  and  whimsies  of  the  Fathers, 
as  to  bespeak  all  reverence  for  that  fancy  of  Justin  and  others, 
that  tbe  'ass  and  the  colt'  for  which  Christ  sent  his  disciples, 
are  to  be  interpreted  severally  of  the  <  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 

*  believers,'  and  aiso  to  attach  much  weight  to  that  of  Origen,  who 
rather  expounds  them  of  the  '  old  and  the  new  Testaments' — 
with  men  who  can  treat  with  gravity  the  various  patristic  expo- 
sitions of  the  *  five  barley  loaves,'  which  some  suppose  to  indi- 
cate the  '  five  senses,'  and  others  the  '  five  books  of  Moses'§ — 
witb  men  who  can  lay  down  the  general  principle,  that  we  are  to 
'  maintain  before  we  have  proved,'  '  that  we  must  believe  in 

*  order  to  judge,'   'that  this  seeming  paradox  is  the  secret  of 

from  an  individual,  had  we  known  of  any  such  as  widely  used  and  as 
pnrty,  it  is  true,  vehemently  pro- 
name  (whether  derived  from  an 
that  they  constituted  a  particu- 
t  their  doctrines  are  not  those  of 
c  Church  1'  But  in  this  wo  can- 
udgment  decidedly  a  '  Sect,'  and 
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^  happiness,'  *  and  that  never  to  have  been  troubled  with  a 

*  doubt  about  the  truth  of  what  has  been  taught  us,  is  the 
^  happiest  state  of  mind/* — these  writers  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring that  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  are  brought  up  in 
this  same  quiet  reception  of  the  most  fatal  delusions — with  men 
who  can  believe  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  baptism  will 
prove  a  preservative  against  forming  either  a  Neptunian  or 
Vulcanian  theory  of  geology ;  and  that  the  vertebral  *  column 

*  and  its  lateral  processes'  were  designed  to  afford  a  type  and 
adumbration  of  the  crosst — with  men  who  think  the  words 
Tovro  ironTn  dg  n)v  8/i,^¥  avdfiffitfijf  are  the  most  natural  words  for 
our  Lord  to  have  used,  if  he  meant  to  say  *  Sacrifice  this  in 

*  remembrance  of  me'^: — with  men  who  can  believe  that  St 
Antony's  nonsensical  conflicts  with  devils  may  not  unworthily 
be  compared  with  the  temptations  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  the  grotesque  portents  with  which  his  ^  life  *  abounds 
may  be  attributed  to  diabolical  agency  § — with  men  who  can 
write  or  defend  such  a  Tract  as  Number  Ninety,  and  at  once 
swear  to  the  Articles  and  explain  them  away — with  men  who 
think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  *  the  private  stu- 
'  dent  of  Scripture  would  ordinarily  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
'  Gospel  from  it;'  and  who  *  confess  a  satisfaction  in  the  in- 

*  fliction  of  penalties  for  the '  expression  of  new  doctrines   or 

*  a  change  of  communion '  ^ — with  men  who  can  affirm  and 
believe  such  .things,  and  many  others  equally  strange,  we 
repeat  we  can  have  personally  as  little  controversy  as  with 
those  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  who,  according  to  Voltaire's  lively 
little  tale,  have  seventy-two  senses,  and  have  discovered  in 
matter  no  less  than  three  hundred  essential  properties.  The 
powers  of  speculation  of  these  gentlemen  are  either  so  much 
above  our  own,  or  so  much  below  them — their  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  so  transcendantly  ridiculous,  or  so  transcen- 
dantly  sublime — that  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween us.  Thousands,  we  know,  are  ready  to  resolve  the 
mystery  of  their  conduct  by  saying,  ^  Surely  these  men  are 

*  either  great  knaves  or  great  fools  : '  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  we  will  not  assume  the  former; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  believeth  all  things, 
we  will  not  assume  the  latter.  We  regard  them  simply  as  an 
unexplained  plienomenon  ;    we  stare  at  them  as  at  a  new  comet, 


•  Tracts,  No.  85,  p.  85,  78  ;  Br.  Cr.,  No.  63,  p.  89,  83. 

f  SewelFs  Christian  Morals,  p.  824.   See  also  Tract  No.  89,  §  ▼!•  vii. 

J  Froude*8  Remains,  Second  Part,  Vol.  i.  p.  91,  &c. 

§  Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  360.  f  Br.  Cr.,  No.  59.  p.  105. 
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devaatly  hoping  at  the  aanie  time  that  tkey.  may  be  found  tq 
moye  in  a  highly  hyperbolical  trajectory,  and  that,  having  swept 
across  our  system,  they  will  vanish  and  return  no  more. 

It  is  pot  to  them,  then,  that  we  address  ourselves ;  but  to  the 
thousands  of  our  readers  who  may  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  peruse  the  voluminous  productions  of  their  School.  For 
their  sakes  we  shall  attempt  something  like  a  systematic  expo- 
sition, once  for  ally  of  its  principal  doctrines,  and  they  can  then 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  their  duty  to  accept  them. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  founders  of  this  School  set 
about  achieving  their  great  miracle  of  putting  the  *  dial'  of  the 
world  '  ten  degrees  backward.'  Their  first  proceedings  were 
comparatively  moderate.  They  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  become  more  *  Protestant  than 
*  the  Reformation  ;'  that  she  had  somehow  swung  loose  from  her 
moorings^  and  had  insensibly  drifted  with  the  tide  to  a  point 
very  different  from  that  at  which  the  pilots  ofthe  Reformation 
had  anchored  her;  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  re- 
sides rather  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric  than  in  the  Articles, 
and  that  the  former  ought  to  interpret  the  latter;  that  certain 
^  great  and  precious  truths'  had  nigh  gone  out  of  date,  and  that 
certain  high  ^  gifts '  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  had  come 
to  be  cheaply  rated.  They  further  thought  that  these  *  pre- 
<  cious  truths'  required  to  be  restored^  and  these  high  ^  gifts  tp 
be  vindicated^ 

To  diffuse  their  views  they  commenced  that  remarkable 
series  of  publications  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Oxford 
Tracts;'  at  an  early  stage  of  which  appeared  Mr  Newman's 
Via  MediOf  or  middle  road  to  heaven,  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism.  This  Via  Media  appeared  to  many  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  '  old  Roman  road'  uncovered  and  made 
passable.  What  was  thus  early  suspected  was  in  due  time  made 
manifesto  No  matter  how  comparatively  moderate  the  first 
pretensions  of  these  writers ;  it  was  soon  seen  that  their  system 
o.f  doctrine  and  ritual  was  fast  assuming  a  form  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  undisguised  Romanism.  Flushed  with 
success  and  forgetting  all  caution,  they  rapidly  developed, 
partly  in  the  Tracts  ana  partly  in  separate  works,  principles  at 
which  the  Protestant  world  stood  aghast.  In  a  word,  the 
system  closely  resembled  that  of  Rome  ;  it  was,  as  geometricians 
say,  a  similar  figure,  only  with  not  so  large  a  perimeter. 

They  affirmed,  as  we  shall  fully  show  hereafter,  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  were  not  the  sole  and  absolute  rule  of  faith  ;  that  tradition 
was  supplemental  to  it,  and  that  what  it  unanimously  taught  was 
of  co-ordinate  authority ;  that  a  fully  developed  Christianity  must 
be  sought  somewhere  or  other,  (nobody  knows  where,)  within  the 
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first  (aobody  kaow^how  uptany)  eentuiiesi  tkey  sp^ke  eontempti^ 
Qusly  q£  Chillipgworth's  celebxaied  maxim,  and  elevated  that  of 
Vinceotof  Leruis  into  its  place  :  ia  defiance  of  the  fifst  principles 
of  the  Reformation^  they  advocated  *  Reserve'  in  the  communica- 
tion of  religions  knowIedL^Ci,  and  avowed  their  preference  of  the  an- 
cient disciplina  arcc^i;  they  spoke  in  terms  of  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Fathers^  and  eagerly  defended  many  of  their 
most  egregious  fooleries  >t  they  demed  most  contemptuously 
'  the  right  of  private  judgment/  and  inculcated  a  blind,  unques- 
tioning acquiescence  in  the  assurances  of  the  Priest.  As  they 
had  advocated  principles  which  would  justify  nearly  all  the 
abuses  of  Rome,  so  they  learned  to  speak  of  the  abuses  to 
which  those  princid^es  had  led  in  a  new  dialect — in  terms  which 
would  have  made  the  hair  of  Cranmer  or  of  Ridley  stand  on  end. 
They  apologized  for  her  errois,  aud^  as  they  were  bidden,  *  spoke 
'  gently  of  her  fall.'  They  were  rewarded  (significant  omen !)  with 
the  friendly  greetings  of  the  Romanists  in  return ;  and  conde- 
scendingly assured  that  *  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
^  God.'  I  Ali  thb  will  be  fully  proved  hereafter,  if  indeed  there 
are  now  any  who  stand  in  neea  of  such  proof. 

But  their  aeal  soipcwhat  outran  discretion.  They  were  not  yet 
quite  perfect  in  the  art  of  poisoning.  Instead  <^  administering  it 
in  homoeopathic  doses»  in  invisible  elements,  by  means  of  per^ 
fumed  gloves  or  sweet  confectionary ;  their  impatience  could  not 
brook  the  long  delay  required  by  so  tedious  a  process.  They 
exchanged  the  gentle  decoction  of  laurel  leaves  for  prussic  acid ; 
till  at  uu»t,  in  Number  Ninety,  which  ought  by  right  to  be 
called  the  *  Art  of  Perjury  made  Easy,'  they  administered  so 
strong  a  dose,  that  even  the  Ostrich-stomach  of  the  Church  could 
no  longer  endure  it.  She  threw  off  the  nauseous  compound  with 
a  convulsive  effort,  and  refused  to  take  any  further  preparations 
from  the  laboratory  of  these,  modem  *  Subiles.' 

But  though  the  Oiifoxd  Tracts  were  at  length  silenced  hy 
authorities  unwontedly  patient  of  scandal,  the  poison  was  too 
widely  diffused  to  admit  of  any  sudden  and  instant  counteraction. 


*  Not.  80  and  87»  Tracts  on  <  Beserve.* 

t  Tract  Sft — On  '  Ancient  Mjstioism,'  pamni. 

X  <  It  seems  impossible,'  sajs  Dr  Wiseman,  '  to  read  the  works  of 
ike  Oxford  diviaes,  and  apeciaUy  to  foUom  them  ehirom>lo^ioaiJiUi  with- 
out discovering  adaily  approach  towards  our  holy  church,  he^h  in  doctrine 

and  affectionate  feelmg. To  suppose  them  (without  an 

insincerity  which  they  have  given  us  no  right  to  charge  them  with)  to 
love  the  parts  of  a  system  and  wish  for  them,  while  they  would  reject 
the  root  and  only  secure  support  of  them— -the  system  itself — is,  te  my 
mind,  revoltingly  contradictory.' 
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Accordingly,  in  periodical  publications  of  all  sorts  and 
in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers,  in  flimsy  Pamphlets 
and  bulky  Volumes,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  tales  and  noTel.<9, 
in  poetry,  in  congenial  fiction  and  perverted  history,  in  every  form 
of  typography,  and  in  every  species  of  composition — ^have  the 
very  same,  nay,  still  more  outrageous,  doctrines  been  industri- 
ously  propagated.     Of  this,  too,  we  shall  give  full  proof.* 

Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  Via  Mediaj  instead  of  being  a  road 
running  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  and  parallel  to 
both,  branched  off  at  a  large  angle  from  the  former,  and,  after 
traversing  a  short  interval  of  moss  and  bog,  which  quaked  most 
fearfully  under  the  traveller's  uncertain  tread,  struck  into  that 
'  broad,'  well-beaten,  and  crowded  road  which  leads  to  Rome 
and  '  destruction '  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  had  strictly  adhered  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  their  original  intention,  as  stated  in  the  Via 
Media^  it  would  have  been  difiicult,  at  all  events,  for  a  clerical 
antagonist  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them ;  as  they,  for  similar 
reasons,  would  have  found  it  equally  difficult  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  him.  While  the  Oxford  party  maintain  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  resides  rather  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric  than  in 
the  Articles,  their  opponents  plead  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
resides  rather  in  the  Articles  than  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric ; 
and  these  last,  if  change  mtist  come,  would  fain  have  the  latter 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  former;  rather  than  the  former 
misinterpreted  into  agreement  with  the  latter.  Which  of  these 
two  parties  is  more  near  the  truth  in  its  notions,  we  shall  not 
particularly  enquire.  Never  having  ourselves  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed an  ex  animo  assent  to  '  all  and  every  thing '  contained  in 
the  *  Articles,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rubric,  and  Canons,' 
we  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  admire  and  revere  whatsoever  we 
deem  excellent  in  the  constitution,  doctrines,  or  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  admire  or 


*  The  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their  adherents,  have  shown  but 
small  practical  regard  to  that  principle  of  unquestioning  obedience 
which  forms  a  prime  article  of  their  faith.  Thej  suppressed  the 
*  Tracts/  it  is  true — an  act  of  obedience  which,  considering  that  thej 
have  since  propagated  the  same  doctrines  with  undiminished  zeal,  and 
even  openly  defended  Number  Ninety  itself,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
acknowledged,  in  a  recent  charge,  with  a  eratitude  which  looks  almost 
ludicrous.  Thej  seem  to  have  understood  the  objection  of  their  superior 
to  be  to  the  title  of  the  books,  not  to  the  doctrines  thej  contained — to 
the  label  on  the  hottle,  not  to  the  poison  in  it.  Their  obedience 
was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  duHful  son  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel,  who  said  to  his  father,  *  I  go,  sir,'  but  went  noU 
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revere  alU  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Church  was  founded,  the  nation's  recent  escape  from  the  e;ros8est 
Popery — the  prejudices  which  required  conciliation — the  diffe- 
rent, and  in  some  respects  contradictory,  interests  that  were  to 
be  adjusted — the  explicit  admissions  of  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers,, that  they  could  not  do  all  they  wished,  and  that  they 
were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  doing  what  they 
could — we  cannot  wonder  that  some  portions  of  the  Articles  and 
Formularies  of  the  Church  should  be  hard  to  be  reconciled.  As 
little  can  we  wonder  that  those  who  have  sworn  an  ex  animo  as* 
sent  to  ^  all  and  every  thing  in  them,'  should,  after  so  miscellane- 
ous a  feast,  feel  now  and  then  a  little  dyspeptic.  They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  they  make  some  desperate  efforts  to  show 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent ;  and  even  applauded,  if  they  take 
the  more  rational  course  of  recommending  that  any  expressions 
which  trouble  conscience  should  be  rectified  and  adjusted. 
Meantime,  as  it  is  impossible  that  inconsistency  should  itself  be 
consistent,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  these  two  parties  should 
feel  it  more  easy  to  refute  each  other's  opinions  than  to  establish 
their  own.  One  appeals  to  the  Liturgy — the  other  to  the  Arti- 
cles— each  can  prove  the  other  partially  wrong,  but  neither  can 
prove  itself  wholly  right.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  war  of  reprisals ; 
each  takes  out  its  ^  letter  of  marque,'  and  proceeds  to  burn  and  pil- 
lage on  its  adversary's  coast;  and  returning  in  anticipated 
triumph — finds  equal  desolation  on  its  own. 

Meantime,  one  thing  is  clear.  The  much  boasted  unity  of 
the  Church — that  unity  which  Mr  Gladstone  vaunts,  and  which 
Mr  Newman  sorrowfully  laments  is  not  to  be  found,*  (not  agree^ 
ing,  it  appears,  even  as  to  whether  they  are  disagreed^) — is  some- 
thing like  the  unity  of  chaos.  There  was  but  one  chaos,  it  is 
true,  but  in  that  one  there  was  infinite  confusion. 

Whether  absolute  unity  be  desirable,  we  have  our  doubts ;  that 
it  is  impossible  of  attainment,  we  have  none.  We  see  that  the 
very  men  who  have  sworn  assent  to  the  very  same  documents, 
exhibit  almost  every  variety  and  shade  of  theological  opinion. 
From  every  zone,  every  latitude  of  theology,  has  the  Church 


•  *  In  the  English  Church  we  shall  hardly  find  ten  or  twenty  neigh- 
bouring clergymen  who  agree  together;  and  that,  not  in  the  non- 
essentials of  religion,  but  as  to  what  are  its  elementary  and  necessary 
doctrines;  or  as  to  the  fact,  whether  there  are  any  necessary  doctrines 
at  all — any  distinct  and  definite  faith  required  for  salvation.  — Lecture* 
on  the  Provhetical  Office  of  the  Churchy  p.  394.  Again — *  In  the  Eng- 
lish Churcn,  by  itself,  may  be  found  differences  as  great  a$  those  which 
separate  %tfrqvi\  Groice  or  Jiom^.^^V'  310« 
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collected  its  specimens.  Eacli  extreme,  and  all  l>etweeft,  la  tliere : 
from  tlie  mere  ethrcal  declaimer  who  has  auccessfujlv  laboarea 
to  expel  from  his  discourse  every  distincdve  trace  of  Cnristianf ty, 
except  what  may  be  found  in  the  text  and  the  benediction,  to 
the  fanatic  who  suffers  ^  grace'  wellnigfa  to  exclude  ^  morality* — 
from  the  most  rigid  Arminianism  to  the  most  rigid  Cftfyin- 
tsm — from  high-church  doctrines  like  those  of  Laud,  to  low- 
church  doctrines  like  those  of  Hoadley — ^from  a  theory  of  the 
sacraments  like  that  of  Dr  Hook,  to  a  theory  of  the  sacraments 
like  that  of  Mr  Noel.* 

The  argtimentum  ad  hammemj  however,  with  which  the  Ox- 
ford Tractisw  (had  they  restricted  themselves  to  what  seemed 
their  or^^ma/ object)  might  have  met  their  r/crtba}  opponents,  is  of 
no  avail  against  those — ^whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it — who 
have  not  sworn  and  subscribed  an  ex  animo  assent  to  her  public 
documents ;  and  further,  as  they  have  not  restricted  themselves  to 
that  object,  but  have  affirmed  doctrines  and  developed  a  theory 
essentiallv  inconsistent  with  Protestantism,  it  is  competent  to 
every  body  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  of  right  belong  to  the  Church 
pf  England,  though  they  remain  within  her  pale,  and  most  tiii-> 
worthily  eat  her  bread. 

Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  Oxford  Tracts  seriatim — more  especially  those 
from  Number  Seventy  to  Number  Ninety.  But  there  are  two 
facts  more  easily  appreciable  by  the  public.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Tracts  hove  been  suppressed  by  authority — ^none  can  deny 
ihat.  The  second  is,  that  the  ablest  and  most  influential  Pre- 
lates have,  in  *  Charges*  and  other  publications,  delivered  their 
express  testimony  against  them,  in  every  tone  of  lamentation, 
reproof,  rebuke :  they  do  not  disguise  their  mingled  shame, 
sorrow,  and  consternation,  that  such  doctrines  ^ould  Iiave 
been  promulgated  by  clergymen  of  their  own  communion. 
Those  who  please  may  see  this  collection  of  testimonies  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  'this  article — 
^  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  CHiurch.'  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  series  of  testimonies  derives  additional  force  from 
the  fact,  that  there  is  so  much  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  gratify 
Episcopal  vanity,  and  to  strengtTien  Episcopal  pretensions.  No- 
.thing  surely  but  an  imperative  sense  of  truth  and  duty  couM  have 
extorted  them,  in  the  &^e  of  the  pleasing  adulations  with  wbick 
the  *'  Tracts'  abound*  It  is  liard  to  be  compelled  40  atnlw  tke 
parasite  in  the  very  ^vd  of  sycophancy ;  and  freqiiettt  «iid  iiMtt 


^  The  reader  may  see  this  point  more  fuUy  treated  in  our  Article  on 
Gladstone's  <  Church  and  State,'  Vol.  lxix.pp.  26S-^1« 
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fttlsowe  was  the  llattery  mtk  wfakSi  these  right  reVerend  men 
were  assailed.  Their  office  and  prerogatites  w«re  studiously 
magnified ;  they  were  addressed  in  the  humblest  tones  of  awe 
and  veneration  ;*  they  were  compared  to  the  apostles,  not  only  in 
their  office  and  dignity — but  (let  not  the  reader  smile)  in  theiip 
sufferings.^  How  pleasant  for  a  worthy  gentleman  of  princely 
reventie  and  baronial  dignity,  to  be  told  that  he  is  at  tne  Same 
time  a  sort  of  martyr,  and  may  aspire  to  combine  the  character 
of  prince  and  anchorite  in  his  own  proper  person.  We  have  much 
sincere  respect  for  the  Bench  of  Bishops ;  but  amongst  the  maizes 
of  *  apostolical  succession,'  we  certainly  had  imagined  that  *priva- 

*  tions  and  sufferings'  Were  not  generally  included.  We  repeat^ 
then,  that  our  Prelates  have  doQc  themselves  much  credit  in  so 
loodly  condemning  this  new  heresy.  We  only  hope  that  they  Will 
act -consistently  with  their  protests  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duties,  and  in  the  emptoyment  of  their  private  patronage. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  opinions 
held  by  the  new  School,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  of 
them  are  held,  with  certain  modiJiccUions^  by  many  who  would 
strenuously  reraonstrote  against  being  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  its  foufnders ;  nay^  we  shall  not  charge  all  who  aVoW 
a  general  coincidence  with  holding  every  one  to  the  same  extent. 

*  Private  judgment,'  proscribed  as  it  has  been,  has  been  at  woA 
here  too,  and  left  these  men  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  unity^ 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  developing  the  system  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  in  works  avowedly  written  in 
approval  or  defence  of  them. 

•  *  To  them  (the  Bishops)  we  willingly  and  affectionatelv  relinquish 
their  high  privileges  and  honours ;  we  encroach  not  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Successors  of  the  Aposti.es  [these  are  not  our  capitalsj ;  ^e 
touch  not  their  sword  and  crosier.'  .  .  .  Exalt  our  holy  fathers,  the 
Bishops,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Apostles  and  the  angels  of  the 
Churcnes,  and  magnify  your  office  as  being  ordained  by  them  to  take  part 
in  their  ministry.' — ^  Tracts,  No.  1,  p.  1,  4.  Addressed  to  the  Clergy) 

f  *  Again,  it  may  oe  asked,  who  are  at  this  time  the  successors  una 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  Apostles  ?  I  shall  surprise  some  people  by 
the  answer  I  shall  give,  thougn  it  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  no  douht 
about  it — THE  Bishops.  They  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles  as 
far  as  the  office  of  ruling  is  concerned  ;  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do, 
had  we  lived  when  the  Apostles  were  (dive,  the  same  ought  we  to  do  for 
the  Bishops*  He  that  despiseih  them,  despiseth  the  Apostles.  .  .  .  But 
I  must  now  mention  the  more  painful  part  of  the  subject,  t.  e.  the  suf' 
ferings  of  the  Bishops,  which  is  the  second  mark  of  their  being  our 
living  Apostles.  I  may  say,  Bisnops  have  undergone  this  trial  in  every 
age.' — (No.  lOy  p«  3^  5 ;  also  VoL  L^  pasnm.) 


^* 
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Let  them  be  as  unholy  as  they  will ;  *  that,  accordingly,  Philip 
Doddridge  and  Robert  Hall  were  no  true  Christian  ministers, 
but  that  Jonathan  Swift  and  Lawrence  Sterne  were.  All  this 
we  know  is  very  mysterious ;  but  then,  as  the  Tracts  say,  so 
are  many  other  things  which  we  nevertheless  believe  ;  and 
why  not  this  ?  It  is  better  *  to  believe  than  to  reason '  on 
such  a  subject ;  or  believe  first  and  reason  afterwards*     *  Let 

^  us  believe  what  we  do  not  see  and  know Let  us  maintain 

^  before  we  have  proved.  This  seeming  paradoxt  is  the  secret  of 
^  happiness/  Thus,  seeing  is  not  believine^,  as  the  vulgar  sup- 
pose, but  believing  is  seeing;  and  you  will,  m  due  time,  know  the 
*  blessedness'  of  such  child-like  docility,  t  But  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  a  little  on  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party,  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hardihood  of  the  required  act  of 
faith. 

Whether  we  consider  the  palpable  absurdity  of  this  doctrine, 
■its  utter  destitution  of  historic  evidence,  or  the  outrage  it  implies 
<OD  all  Christian  charity,  it  is  equally  revolting.  The  arguments 
against  it  are  infinite,  the  evidence  for  it  absolutely  nothing.  It 
rests  not  upon  one  doubtful  assumption  but  upon  nfty ;  and  when 
these  are  compounded  together,  according  to  Whately's  receipt 
for  gauging  the  force  of  arguments,  it  defies  the  power  of  any 


*  '  The  unworthinefis  of  man,  then,  cannot  prerait  the  eoodness  of^ 
God  from  flowing  ia  those  channels  in  which  he  ha£  destined  it  to  flow ; 
and  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  present  day,  who  sit  at  the  feet 
of  ministers  duly  ordainedt  have  the  same  reason  for  reverencing  in 
them  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  primitive  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  of  Crete  had  for  honouring  in  Timothy  and  in  Titus  the 
Apostolic  authority  of  him  who  had  appointed  them.' — (No.  5,  p.  10, 1 L) 

t  No.  85,  p.  85. 
-  X  •  I  readily  allow,'  says  one  Tractist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Succes- 
sion, '  that  this  view  of  our  calling  has  something  in  it  too  high  and 
mysterious  to  be  fully  understood  by  unlearned  Christians.  Bat  the 
learned,'  surely,  are  just  as  unequal  to  it.  It  is  part  of  that  inefiable 
mystery  called  in  our  Creed  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  and,  with  all 
other  Christian  mysteries,  is  abqye  the  understanding  of  all  alike,  yet 
practically  alike  within  reach  of  all  who  are  willing  to  embrace  it  by 
true  Faith.'— (Vol.  i.  No.  4,  p.  6.) 

<  It  may  be  profitable  to  us  to  reflect,  that  doctrines,  which  we  be« 
lieve  to  be  most  true,  and  which  are  received  as  such  by  the  most  pro* 
found  and  enlarged  intellects,  and  which  rest  upon  the  most  irrefrag- 
able proofs,  yet  may  be  above  our  disputative  powers,  and  can  be  treated 
by  us  only  with  reference  to  our  conduct.'— -(No.  19,  p.  S,  On  Arguing 
concerning'  the  Apostolical  Succession.) 

VOL.  LXXVII.  NO.  CLVI.  2  K 
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calculus  iDvented  by  man,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  improbi&iltty* 
First,  the  very  basis  on  which  it  rests— the  claim  of  Episcopacy 
itself  to  be  considered  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  of  Apostoli- 
cal origin — has  been  most  fiercely  disputed  by  men  of  equal 
erudition  and  acuteness;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  of  equal 
integrity  and  piety.  When  one  reflects  how  much  can  be  plaa« 
sibly  and  ini^eniously  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  would 
require  Haifa  volume  only  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  argumentK ; 
one  would  think  that  the  only  lesson  which  could  or  would  be 
learned  from  the  controversy,  would  be  the  duty  of  mutual  cha- 
rity ;  and  a  disposition  to  concede  that  the  blessings  of  Christia- 
nity are  compatible  with  various  systems  of  Church  polity.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  that  they  are  restricted 
to  any  one  I 

But  this  first  proposition,  however  doubtful,  is  susceptible  of 
evidence  almost  demonstrative,  compared  with  that  offered  for 
half  a  dozen  others  involved  in  the  integral  reception  of  the  doe*- 
trine  of  Apostolical  succession.  Accordingly,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Episcopalians,  who,  while  they  affirm  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  on  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  contemptuously  repudiate 
this  incomprehensible  dogma:  of  these,  Archbishop  Whately  is 
an  illustrious  example. 

The  theory  is,  that  each  Bishop,  from  the  Apostolic  times,  has 
received  in  his  consecration  a  mysterious  *  gift,'  and  also  trans^ 
mits  to  every  Priest  in  his  ordination  a  mysterious  *  ^ift,'  indi- 
,  cated  in  the  respective  offices  by  the  awful  words,  *  Receive  the 
*  Holy  Ghost;**  that  on  this  the  right  of  Priests  to  assume  their 
funciions,  and  the  preternatural  grace  of  the  sacraments  admi- 
nistered by  them,  depends;  that  Bishops,  once  consecrated, 
instantly  become  a  sort  of  Leyden  jar  of  spiritual  electricity,  and 
are  invested  with  the  remarkable  property  of  transmitting  the 
'gift*  to  others;  that  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  primitive 
age  till  now ;  that  this  high  gift  has  been  incorruptibly  trans- 
mitted  through  the  hands  of  impure,  profligate,  heretical  eccle- 
siastics, as  ignorant  and  flagitious  as  any  of  their  lay  contem* 


*  <Thu(i  we  have  confessed  before -God  car  belief,  that  through  the 
Bijthop  who  orrlttiiied  ut  we  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  power  to  hiDd 
and  to  lootie,  to  ail  minister  the  sacraments  and  to  preach.  Now,  how  is 
he  aide  to  ^ive  theite  ji^reat  gifts?  Whence  is  his  right?  Are  these 
words  idle,  (which  would  he  taking  God's  name  in  rain,)  or  do  thej  ex- 
press merely  a  wish,  (which  surely  is  very  far  below  their  meaning,)  or 
do  they  not  rather  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  conveying  a  gift  ?* — 
(Tracts,  Vol,  i.  No.  1,  p.  3.) 
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porarieft ;  that,  in  fact,  these  *  giftft^  tre  perfectly  irrespective  of 
the  moral  character  and  qualifications  both  of  Bishop  and  Priest^ 
and  reside  in  equal  integrity  in  a  Bonner  or  a  Cranmer — a 
Parson  Adams  or  a  Parson  TruUiber. 

Numberless  are  the  questions  which  reason  and  charity  forth* 
ivith  put  to  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  to  none  of  which  will 
they  deign  an  answer  except  the  one  already  given — that  be- 
lieving is  seeing,  and  implicit  faith  the  highest  demonstration. 
What  is  imparted  ?  what  transmitted  ?  Is  it  iomething  or  nothing  f 
Is  consecration  or  ordination  accompanied  (as  in  primitive  times) 
by  miraculous  powers,  by  any  invigoration  of  intellect,  by 
increase  of  knowledge,  by  greater  purity  of  heart  ?  It  is  not  pre- 
tended ;  and,  if  it  were,  tacts  contradict  it,  as  all  history  testifies : 
the  ecclesiastic  who  is  ignorant  or  impure  before  ordination,  is  just 
as  much  so  afterwards.  Do  the  parties  themselves  profess  to  be 
co//inoii«  of  receiving  the  gift?  JNo.  Is  the  conveyance  made 
evident  Co  us  by  any  proof  which  certifies  any  fact  whatsoever — 
by  sense,  experience,  or  consciousness?  It  is  not  affirmed.  In 
a  word,  it  appears  to  be  a  nonentity  inscribed  with  a  very  for- 
iniifable  name— ^a  very  substantial  shadow  ;  and  dispute  respect- 
ing it  appears  about  as  hopeful  as  that  concerning  the  *  indelible 

*  character'  imparted  in  the  unreiterable  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  of  which  Campbell  archly  says — *  As  to  the 

*  ttM  of  the  character  J  there  was  no  less  variety  of  sentiments — 

*  some  placing  it  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  others  in  the  un- 

*  derstanding  ;  some  in  the  will,  and  others  more  plausibly  in  the 
'  imagination ;  others  even  in  the  hands  and  tongue ;  but,  by 

'^  the  general  voice,  the  body  was  excluded.     So  that  the  whole 

*  of  what  they  agreed  in  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  unreiter- 
'  able  sacraments,  as  they  call  them,  something,  they  know  not 

*  whai^  is  imprinted,  they  know  not  how^  on  something  in  the 

*  soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not  tvhere,  which  never  can 

*  be  deleted.' 

Again,  who  can  certify  that  this  gift  has  been  incorruptibly 
transmitted  through  the  impurities,  heresies,  and  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages?     Is  there  nothing  that  can  invalidate  Orders? 

*  Yes,'  say  some  of  these  men,  *  error  in  fundamentals  will/ 
Others  affirm  it  will  not;  but  still,  with  that  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  forms  which  ever  attends  neglect  of  the  substance^  de- 
clare that  they  may  be  invalidated  ^if  the  formalities  of  consecra- 

*  tion  have  not  been  duly  observed  1'  Either  answer  will  serve  the 
purpose.  If  error  in  essentials  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  Orders, 
we  ask — had  the  Romish  Church  f^o  erred  when  you  separated 
from  her?  If  she  had,  her  own  Orders  were  invalid,  and  she 
could  not  transmit  yours.     If  she  had  not,  as  you  all  affirm  that 
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nothing  bat  heresy  in  ftuidamentab  can  jnslifv  «9Nira£uMi,  yoa 
are  schismatics,  and  your  own  Orders  are  invahd. 

What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  validity  of  Orders  de» 
pendsy  or  whether  anv  thing  can  annol  them*  except   some 
informality  in  ordbation  itself,  our  Anglican  friends  are  Tery 
reluctant  to  state.     That  they  do  not  insist  on  ail  those  condi- 
tions of  the   Romish  Church  which  made  ChiUim^ worth  say^ 
that  *  of  a  hundred  seeming  Priests,  it  was  donbtfol  whether  there 
<  was  one  true  one/  is  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  discreet  in  adopting  such  a  course.     The  Fathers,  indeed, 
often  insist  upon  pnritv  of  life  and  integrity  of  doctrine  as  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  the  claims  of  a  successor  of  the  Apoatles ; 
hut  it  would  not  be  convenient,  with  the  ecele»asttcal  htttory  of 
the  middle  ages  spread  out  before  as,  to  insist  strongly  on  any 
such  requisites  \  it  being  certain  that  in  those  ages  thei«  has 
been  no  lack  of  simoniacal,  athebtical,  and  profligate  Prelates ; 
though,   if  simony,  atheism,    and    profligacy   will   not  annul 
*  holy  orders,'  truly  we  know  not  what  will.     The  majority, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  determined  that  there  is  hardly  any 
amount  of  doctrinal  pravity  or  practical  licentiousness  whicn 
could  repel  the  indwelling  spirit  of  holiness— though,  incom- 
prehensible dogma  t  an  error  in  the  form  of  consecration  may  t 
Be  it  so.     The  chances  are  still  infinite  that  there  have  not 
been  flaws  somewhere  or  other  in  the  long  diain  of  the  sac- 
i^ssion — and  though  these  ma^  be  few,  yet  as  no  one  knows 
where  the  fatal  breach  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  spread  universal 

Eanic  through  the  whole  Church.  What  Bishop  can  be  sare  that 
e  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  have  always  been  duly- 
consecrated  ?  or  what  presbyter,  that  he  was  ordained  by  a  Bishop 
who  had  a  right  to  ordain  him  ?  Who  will  undertake  to  trace  np 
his  spiritual  pedigree  unbroken  to  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles, 
or  give  us  a  complete  catalogue  of  bis  spiritual  ancestry  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  presbyter  thus  cast  in 


•  *  Mr  Gladstone  thinks  of  nothing  but  i\ie  firwu.  He  says,  <  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  I  apprehend  that  the 
high  and  even  superstitions  reverence  then  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  tells  positively  and  roost  strongly  in  favour  of  the  succes- 
sion, because  it  thus  becomes  so  much  the  more  highly  improhable 
thai  forms  so  sacred  should  have  been  neglected,  that  unauthorized  in- 
trusion should  have  been  either  permitted  or  attempted/ — Gladstone 
on  Church  Principles.    (Chap.  v.  p.  236.) 

See  TracUy  No.  15,  pp.  9, 10, 11,  for  some  curious  statements  on  thh 
suhjecf. 
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doabt  as  to  wketfaer  or  not  he  has  ever  had  the  invaluable  *  gift' 
of  Apostolical  succession  conferred  upon  him.  As  that  *  gin'  is 
neither  tangible  nor  visible,  the  subject  neither  of  experience 
nor  consciousness; — as  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  ^  effects'  pro- 
duced by  it,  (for  that  mysterious  efficacy  which  attends  the  ad- 
ministration of  rites  at  its  possessor's  hands,  is  like  the  g^ft  which 
qualifies  him  to  administer  them,  also  invisible  and  intangible,) — 
he  may  imagine,  unhappy  man  I  that  he  has  been  *  regenerating' 
infants  by  baptism,  when  he  has  been  simply  sprinkling  them 
with  water*  *  What  is  the  matter?'  the  spectator  of  his  distrac- 
tions might  ask.  *  What  have  you  lost?'  *  Lost!'  would  be  the 
reply.     ^  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  apostolical  succession,  or  rather, 

*  my  misery  is  that  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever 
^  had  it  to  lose !'  It  is  of  no  use  here  to  suggest  the  usual  ques- 
tions, *  When  did  vou  see  it  last  ?  When  were  you  last  con- 
*'  scions  of  possessing  it?'  What  a  peculiar  property  is  that  of 
which,  though  so  invaluable — nay,  on  which  the  whole  efficacy  of 
the  Christian  ministry  depends — a  man  has  no  positive  evidence 
to  show  whether  he  ever  had  it  or  not  I  which,  if  ever  conferred, 
was  conferred  without  his  knowledge ;  and  which,  if  it  could  be 
taken  away,  would  still  leave  him  ignorant,  not  only  when,  where, 
and  how  the  theft  was  committed,  but  whether  it  had  ever  been 
committed  or  not  I  The  sympathizing  friend  might,  probably, 
remind  him,  that  as  he  was  not  sure  he  had  ever  bad  it,  so,  per- 
hap$y  he  still  had  it  without  knowing  it?  *  Perhaps  I*  he  would 
reply ;  *  but  it  is  certainty  I  want.'     •  Well,'  it  might  be  said, 

*  Mr  Gladstone  assures  you,  that,  on  the  most  m<Klerate  com- 
'  nutation,  your  chances  are  as  8000  to  1  that  you  have  it !' 

*  Pish  I'  the  distracted  man  would  exclaim,  *  ti^hat  does  Mr 
<  Gladstone  know  about  the  matter  ?'  And,  truly,  to  that  query 
we  know  not  well  what  answer  the  friend  could  make. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  Church  Prin* 
dpksy  proposes  to  remove  any  such  perilous  doubts  as  may  arise 
from  the  historic  difficulties  aminst  the  doctrine  of  succession, 
(on  which  we  have  said  the  less,  as  they  are  so  unanswerably, 
as  we  think,  urged  in  our  Article  on  his  first  work,*)  by  nothing 
less  than  mathematical  evidence  I  It  is  a  novelty  to  find  him 
reasoning  at  any  time ;  and  mathematical  accuracy  is  indeed  more 
than  we  looked  for.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  language,  and  an 
insult  to  Uie  human  understanding,  to  talk  of  ma&ematical  evi- 


•  Art.  on  Gladstone's  *  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church.'— 
Edinburgh  Peviewt  Vol.  Ijdx.  pp.  263-268. 
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deDce  in  such  a  question.  Though  mathematical  in  form,  the  argu* 
mentf  treating  it  seriously  and  decorously*  yields  but  a  probable 
coodusion.  By  a  novel  application  of,  the  theory  of  ratios  and 
proportion,  he  endeavours  to  show  that,  on  the  least  favourable 
computation,  the  chances  for  the  true  consecration  of  any  Bishop 
are  as  8000  to  1.     *  If  it  be  admitted/  saya  he,  *  that  regular 

*  consecration  was  the  general  practice,  but  only  insinuattd  that 

*  there  may  have  been  here  and  there  an  exception  through 

*  peglect,  say,  for  example,  1  in  500 — for  argument's  sake  let  us 
'  grant  so  much ;  upon  this  showing,  the  chances  for  the  validity 

*  of  the  consecration  of  every  one  of  the  three  officiating  Bishops 
^  in  a  given  case  are,  :  :  500  :  I.     For  the  validity  of  those  of 

<  two  out  of  the  three, : :  500  x  ^00  ==  (</c)  25,000 :  1.  For  the 

*  validity  of  some  one  out  of  the  three,  :  :  500  x  25,000  = 

*  12,500,000  :  I.     If,  however,  this  be  not  enough,  let  us  pur- 

*  sue  the  numerical  argument  one  step  farther,  and,  instead  of 

*  taking  the  original  chances  at  1  in  500,  let  us  reduce  them 
^  lower  than  perhaps  any  adversary  would  demand  ;  let  us  place 

<  them  at  1  in  20.     On  this  extravagant  allowance,  the  chances 

*  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  who 
^  receives  bis  commission  from  three  of  the  order,  are  only 
'  20  X  'iO  X  20  =  8000  :  1.**  Beit  so:  this  only  diminishes 
the  probability  that,  in  any  given  case,  the  suspicion  of  inva- 
lidity is  unfounded ; — it  still  leaves  the  proposition  untouched, 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  such  invalidity  exists,  and,  hsk  no 
one  knows  where,  the  panic  is  not  allayed*  What  is  wanted,  is 
a  criterion  which  shall  distinguish  the  genuine  Orders  /rom  the 
spurious.  Alas  !  who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  unhappy 
8000th  ?  According  to  Mr  Gladstone's  theory,  limited  a^  his 
view  of  the  subject  iia,  no  man  in  the  Church  of  England  has  a 
right  to  say  that  he  is  *  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel,'  but 
only  that  he  has  ^q-q-§  parts  of  certainty  that  he  is  I  A  felicitous 
mode  of  expression,  it  must  be  confeH8ed.  What  would  be  the 
fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  probability,  on  the  supposition 
that  simony,  heresy,  or  infidelity,  can  invalidate  hoiy  orders,  is — 
considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages — far  beyond  our  arith- 
metic.    . 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  puizling  doctrine  do  not  end  here. 
It  is  asked,  how  a  man  who  is  no  true  Christian,  can  be  a  true 
Christian  minister?  How  he,  who  is  not  even  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
can  be  a  genuine  successor  of  the  Apostles?    Whether  it  be  not 


*  Gladstone  on  Church  Principfes>     Chap,  v.  pp.  235,  236. 
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impious  to  suppose  that  God  has  pledged  himself  to  imparl  by 
inevitable  neceesity,  the  jpft  of  the  *  Holy  Ghojtt*  to  an  unholy 

man merely  on  the  jierformance  of  external  rites,  and  to  qualify 

•him  for  the  ptrfiKmance  qf  the  functionsof  a  purely  moral  insti- 
tute, though  still  morally  unfit?  We  can  understand,  it  may 
be  said,  how,  by  the  overruling  Providence  of  'God,  a  bad  man 
preaching  truth  may  do  some  good,  if  the  hearer  (a  rare  cane) 
nas  both  sense  and  honesty  to  separate  truth  from  him  who 
propounds  it.  But  if  he  be  i^rnorant  of  the  truth,  and  preach 
^  pernicious  error,'  (as  thousands  so  ordained  have  done,)  we  can- 
not conceive  how  his  preaching  can  have  the  effect  of  truth, 
simply  because  he  is  *  commissioned.'  Yet  this,  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Mr  Melville  asserts,  in  language  as  plain  as  the 
doctrine  itself  is  mystical.* 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  sacraments  are 
only  external  signs  of  affecting  and  momentous  truths,  and  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  them  still  depends  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  we  can  understand  that  they 
may  be  beneficial  even  when  be  who  administers  them  may  be  a 
bad  man.  In  both  the  above  cases,  however,  as  the  t- ffect  is  a 
ffioral  one,  that  effect  will  be  proportionably  diminished  by  the 
conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  ofticiating  Priest.  This 
necessarily  results  from  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  generality  of  men  to  revere  that  which 
their  teachers  practically  despise ;  to  obey  precepts  rather  than 
imitate  example.  As  all  history  shows,  it  is  impossible  long  to 
maintain  religion  when  the  Priest  is  himself  irreligious.  But 
that,  by  a  divinely^ordained  necessity,  some  preternatural  effi- 
cacy, itself  certified  by  no  evidence  either  of  sense  or  conscious* 
ness,  is  conveyed  through  the  minister  merely  because  he  has 
been  episcopally  ordained,  (however  wicked  or  worthless  he  may 


♦  Mr  Melville  expressly  affirms,  *If,  whensoever  the  minister  is  him- 
self  deficient  and  untaught,  so  that  his  sermons  exhibit  a  wrovg  system 
of  doctrine,  you  will  not  allow  that  Christ's  Church  may  be  profited  by 
the  ordinance  of  preaching ;  yuu  clearly  argue  that  Christ  has  given 
up  his  office,  and  that  he  can  no  longer  be  styled,  "  the  Minister  of 
the  true  Tabernacle :"  when  every  t/ung  sekms  against  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  BO  that,  on  a  carnal  calculation^  you  would  sup- 
pose the  services  of  the  Church  stripped  of  all  efficacy,  then,  hj  acting 
Jkrth  on  the  head  of  the  ministry,  they  are  instructed  and  nourislied, 
thovgh^  IN  THE  MAIN,  the  given  lesson  be  falsbhood,  and  the  proffer- 
ed  sustenance  little  better  than  rorsoN. 
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be,)  and  which  is  withheld  when  that  ordination  is  wanting,  (how- 
ever worthy  and  holy  he  may  be,)  who  can  really  belicTe  ?  Nor- 
thing bnt  the  most  express  lereiation,  or  the  most  undeniable 
effects,  conld  attest  it*  And  both  {jfe  one  and  the  other  the 
advocates  of  the  dogma  are  avowedly  nnable  to  indicate. 

At  these,  and*  all  other  arguments,  the  supporter  of  the  doc- 
trine only  shakes  his  head  in  awful  warning,  proclaims  his  horror 
of  *  rationalistic'  presumption,  and  asserts,  that  by  implicit  faith 
alone  can  it  be  received.     In  this  we  believe  him. 

But  is  It,  can  it  be  true  that  Christians  will  be  content  to 
receive  these  strange  conclusions  ?  Are  they  willing  to  sacrir 
fice  even  charity  itself  to  an  absurdity  ?  Powerful  as  are  the 
ai^nments  on  all  hands  against  this  paradox,  none  is  so  power- 
ful with  us  as  this.  The  advocates  of  the  Oxford  system,  when 
they  are  des^tute  of  orgumentBj  (which  may  be  represented 
as  their  ordinary  condition,)  are  fond  of  appealing  to  our  moral 
feelings  ;  if  we  do  not  hiow^  they  tell  us  we  may  feel  the 
truth  of  a  certain  conclusion.  Without  being,  we  trust,  in  the 
same  miserable  destitution  of  argument,  we  would  fearlessly 
adopt  their  course  on  the  present  occasion.  We  fed,  that  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  there  is  no  proposition  in  Ma- 
thematics more  certain,  than  that  a  dogma  which  consigns  the 
Lutheran,  the  Scottish,  and  indeed  the  whole  reformed  Non- 
Episcopal  clergy  to  contempt,  however  hohf ;  and  which  neces- 
sarily authenticates  the  claims  of  every  Episcopal  Priest,  however 
unholy — must  be  utterly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  institute  of 
the  New  Testament 

2.  Equally  extravagant  al^e  the  notions  entertained  by  this 
School  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments.  With  them,  they  are 
not  simply  expressive  rites,  symbolical  of  religious  doctrines,  and 
capable  of  awakening  religious  emotion  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  and  the  imagination ; — they  are  themselves  the  media 
of  a  *  supernatural  grace,' — exclusively  communicated,  however, 
through  the  Episcopally-ordained  minister.  This  supernatural 
influence  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  in  every  case,  in  which 
secret  infidelity  or  open  vice  offers  no  obstruction  on  Uie  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  rite.  It  is  supposed  to  be  actually  conveyed, 
therefore,  in  every  case  of  infimt  baptism,  (the  subject  being  there 
incapable  of  offering  ady  obstruction,)  and  to  involve  tluit  stu- 
penoous  and  mystaious  change,  called  in  Scripture  *  regenera- 
tion ; '  and  which  surely  ought  to  imply,  if  we  consider  ei&er  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  or  the  nature  of  the  institute,  a  moral  revo- 
lution equivalent  to  an  absolute  subjection  to  the  law  of  Chris- 
tianity.   In  the  eucharist,  it  is'supposed  that  infidelity  or  unwor- 
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thiness  in  the  recipient  may  obstruct  the  '  preternatural  gr^ce/ 
\ivhich  nevertheless  is,  as  it  were,  flowing  through  the  Friest^ 
and  permeating  the  elements.  Such  a  state  of  mind  may  operate 
as  a  sort  of  non-conductor  to  the  ethereal  and  subtle  influence- 
Meantime,  it  is  most  strange  that  this  ^preternatural  grace/ 
which  is  represented  as  so  scrupulous,  has  no  objection  to  reside 
with  the  Priest,  and  act  in,  and  by  him,  even  though  he  should 
be,  morally,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  to  whom  the 
rite  is  administered  ! 

The  doctrine  of  '  baptismal  regeneration/  is  indeed  held  by 
many  men  who  are  far  from  approving  of  the  Oxford  movement* 
With  the  peculiar,  yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  consistent 
audacity  of  the  new  School,  its  advocates  have  carried  it  out  to 
its  uttermost  extravagance. 

It  probably  will  not  be  doing  injustice  to  the  generality  of 
the  disciples  of  this  School,  (though  they  do  not  conceal  that 
there  are  some  differences,)  if  we  further  state,  that  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments  are  pretty  generally  re« 
presented  by  those  of  Dr  Pusey  and  Mr  Newman.  The  former 
contends  that  not  only  is  the  dread  mysterious  change  called 
*  regeneration,'  effected  in  every  case  of  baptism  rightly  admi-* 
nistered ;  but  that  there  is  no  certain  hope  of  the  pardon  of 
sin  wilfully  committed  after  it;*  and  that  he  who  has  once  so 
sinned,  must  live  in  perpetual  and  trembling  doubt  of  his  final 
safety.  If  so,  one  would  think,  that  as  Scripture  assuredly  has 
no  express  command  on  the  subject,  these  men  would  be  dis- 
posed to  postpone  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a  late  period ;  instead 
of  administering  it  to  those  who  as  yet  have  no  sins  to  repent  of, 
and  leaving  them  to  sin  (as  they  assuredly  must)  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  only  plenary  antidote  was  improvidently  wasted 
before  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  One 
cannot  wonder,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  thousands  in  the 
much  admired  Church  of  the  age  of  Chrysostom  and  Ambrose, 
should  have  thriftily  put  off  the  performance  of  this  wonder- 
working rite  to  the  very  last  extremity.     Only  think  of  the  sys- 


*  <  The  Church,'  he  says,  '  has  no  second  baptism  to  give,  and  so  she 
cannot  pronounce  him  (who  sins  after  baptism)  altogether  firee  from  his 
past  sins.  There  we  hut  two  periods  of  absolute  cleansing,  baptism  and 
the  day  of  judgment/— (Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  93, 4th  £ditton.) 

If, '  after  having  been  washed  once  for  all  in  Christ^a  blood,  we  again 
sin,  there  is  no  more  such  complete  absolution  in  this  life— no  restora- 
tion to  the  same  state  of  undisturbed  security  in  which  God  had  by 
baptism  placed  us.' — (See  also  Tract  No.  80,  p*  46.) 
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tern.  A  child  is  baptized  when  a  few  days  old ;  he  commits  a 
mortal  sin  when  be  is  (say)  sixteen  years  of  ag^e ;  he  lives  to  nine- 
ty ;  and  with  the  New  Testament  and  its  numberless  promises  in 
bis  hand,  he  is  to  spend  nearly  eighty  years  in  perplexity  and 
anguish,  and  die  in  doubt  at  last,  though  truly  penitent,  devout, 
and  consistent ;  because  somebody  applied  the  baptismal  water 
before  he  had  any  voice  in  the  proceeding  I  But  further,  as  all 
have  committed  sin  after  baptism,  all  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  can  entertain  but  a  trembling  hope  of  heaven  !  Can 
Christian  men  and  women  believe  this  hideous  system  to  belong 
to  the  Go&peif 

The  difficulties  of  this  subject  have  constrained  Dr  Pusey  to 
make  the  convenient  Romish  distinction  between  venial  ^nd  mortal 
sins ;  although  in  the  case  of  those  who /<at;ie  committed  '■  mortal' 
sin  after  baptism,  he  has  not  been  able  to  hit  upon  a  method  half  so 
sure  and  satisfactory  as  the  *  penances'  and  ^  indulgenceh'  of  Rome. 
In  fact,  Dr  Pusey  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  any  remedy. 
The  doubt  and  the  anguish  are  part  of  *  the  bitterness  of  the  an* 
*  cient  medicine/  * 

Again,  with  their  peculiar  views  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives 
of  the  episcopally-ordained  Priest,  they  deny  the  validly  of  ail 
baptism  but  their  own  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  their  own 
Church,  and  of  decency,  charity,  and  common  sense,  often  refuse 
to  inter  an  infant  who  has  not  passed  under  their  own  patent 
process  of  regeneration.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  throw 
doubt  (and  many  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  avow  it)  on  the 
final  state  of  the  myriads  of  unbaptized  infants^f     Whether  they 


♦  'What  the  distinction  between  lesser  and  greater,  venial  and 
mortal  ftins  ?  or  if  mortal  sins  be  **  sins  against  the  Decalogue,"  as  St 
Augustine  says,  are  they  only  the  highest  degrees  of  those  sins,  or  are 
they  the  lower  also  ?  This  onestiony  as  it  is  a  very  distrexsing  one,  / 
would  gladljf  answer  if  I  could  or  dared.  But  aa  with  regard  to  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  here,  also,  Scripture  is  siUnt.  I  cer- 
tainly, much  as  I  have  laboured,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  any 
thing.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore  concealfd,  lest  man*8  anxiety  to  h<^d 
onward  to  the  avoiding^  of  all  sin  should  wax  cold.  But  now,  since  the 
degree  of  venial  iniquity,  [what  is  venial  iniquiiy  ?]  if  persevered  in, 
is  unknown,  the  eagerness  to  make  progress  by  more  instant  continu- 
ance in  prayer  is  quickened,  and  the  carefulness  to  make  holy  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  is  not  despised.' — Pusey,  cited  by 
M'llvaine.     See  also  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  83,  4th  Edition. 

f  '  But  I  will  rather  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  vastness  of  the 
power  claimed  by  the  Church — apotoer  wMohplaoei  it  almost  on  a  levd 
with  God  himself^^the  power  of  mrgiving  sins  by  wiping  them  out  in 
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are,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  believed,  neither  happy  nor  miser- 
aide — 4'orsi^ned  to  a  state  of  joyless  apathy,  or  condemned 
to  eternal  suffering — we  are  all,  it  seems,  iit  the  daik.  We  may 
bope  the  besit,  but  that  is  all  the  comfort  that  can  be  given  us. 
To  a  Christian  contemplating  this  world  of  sorrow,  it  has  ever 
be^n  one  of  the  most  delighttul  sources  of  consolation,  that  the 
decree  which  involved  even  infancy  in  the  sentence  of  death,  has 
converted  a  gn  at  part  of  the  primeval  curse  into  a  blessing,  and 
has  peoplfd  heaven  with  myriads  of  immortals,  who,  after  one 
brief  pang  of  unremembered  sorrow,  have  laid  down  for  ever 
the  burdens  of  humanity.  It  has  been  the  dear  belief  of  the 
Christian  mother,  that  the  provisions  of  the  great  spiritual  eco« 
nomy  are  extended  to  the  infant  whom  she  brought  forth  in  sor* 
row,  and  whom  she  committed  to  Ae  dust  with  a  sorrow  still 
deeper ;  that  he  will  assuredly  weicome*her  at  the  gates  of  Para^ 
dise,  arrayfd  in  celestial  beauty,  and  radiant  with  a  cherub's 
•mile.  Hut  all  these  gloriously  sustaining  hopes  must  be  over- 
cast in  order  to  keep  the  mystical  power  of  *  regeneration*  esclu* 
•ively  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy.  All  charity,  all 
decency,  all  humanity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  are  to  be  out- 
raged, rather  than  the  power  of  conferring  some  inconceivable 
<  nonentity '  should  be  abandoned. 

As  to  the  Eucharist ;  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  School, 
especially  according  to  the  latest  'development,'  be  any  thing 
]e!4H  mysterious  or  more  intelligible  than  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Traiisubstantiation,  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive  it.  That  there 
is  some  great  ineffable  change  wrought  by  the  formulas  of  conse- 
cration, we  are  expressly  told,  but  what,  is  not  explained.* 


baptism*  of  transferring  $cul$  from  Hdl  to  Heaveth  without  admitting  a 
doubt  of  it,  as  when  **  baptized  infante^  it  is  said,  ^  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sio,  are  unaoubtedly  saved."  '^^Sewell's  Chrietian  MoraU^ 

p-247. 

•  See  Mr  Newman  on  Art.  XXVIIT.,  Number  Ninety. 

*  As  regards  the  Holy  Communion/  says  even  Mr  Gladstone,  <  our 
Church  •  .  .  does  not  feel  that  the  solemn  words  ofthe  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  are  adequately,  that  is,  scripturally,  represented  by  any  ex- 
planation which  resolves  them  into  mere  figure;  and  she  fears  lest  the 
faithful  be  thus  defrauded  of  their  consolation,  and  of  their  spiritual 
food.' — Gladstone's  Ckurth  Principles^  p.  161* 

Again — *  There  is  no  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
alludes  to  the  Eucharist  at  aH,  which  is  otherwise  than  most  naturally 
consistent  (to  say  the  least)  with  the  idea  of  its  mysterious  and  mtro- 
Mlmu  character.' — British  Critic^  July  1842,  p.  73. 

Again — *  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  popular  phrase,  ^  the  age  of 
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On  the  alleged  mysterious  efficacy  attesdinr  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Sacraments  at  the  hand  of  the  privileged  priesthood, 
(what  their  personal  character  is,  it  appears,  little  matters,)  simi- 
lar observations  may  be  made  as  upon  the  mysterious  *  gift ' 
handed  down  in  ordination  from  hand  to  hand  ?  What  is  it  ? 
Is  it  any  thing  which  can  be  distinguished  from  a  nonentity, 

seeing  that  it  is  not  cognizable  by  sense,  consciousness,  or 

experience  ?  Take  baptismal  regeneration,  for  example.  What 
is  imparted — what  eti^cted  ?  If  any  change  be  produced,  it 
surely  ought  to  be  stupendous,  in  order  to  justify  the  application  of 
such  a  term;  and  it  surely  ought  to  be  morale  for  moral  excellence 
is  the  design  of  the  whole  institute*  Yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
such  effects,  or  rather  "for  any  effects  at  all.  Millions  of  the  in- 
fants thus  annually  regeneAted,  present  in  .all  respects  just  the 
very  same  qualities — physical  and  moral — with  those  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  process.  Visibly  do  they  grow 
up,  neither  wiser,  nor  holier,  nor  better  than  the  less  for* 
tunate  infant  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  unavailing  baptism 
of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  to  no  baptism  i^  all.  Here  an 
amazing  spiritual  revolution,  to  describe  which  metaphor  and  hy- 
perbole are  exhausted^  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  which  yet  leaves 
absolutely  no  traces  behind  it — whether  physical  or  moral.  No*- 
thing  less  than  Omnipotence  is  introduced  to  effect  that,  of  which, 
when  effected,  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  has  been 
effected ! 

Such  mysteries  as  these,  if  received  at  all,  must  be  received 
just  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  Transubstantiation ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  those  who 
have  no  scruple  in  receiving  the  one,  should  adopt  views  inde- 


miracles  ?  ^  Is  there  all  the  difference,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more  thmn 
the  difference  between  things  seen  and  unseen,  /a  difference  woHA  no* 
thing  in  faith  s  estimate)-^between  healing  the  sick  and  converting  the 
soul — raising  man's  natural  body  and  raising  him  in  baptism  from  the 
death  of  sin  ?  Is  the  wonder  wrought  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  a 
miracle,  and  the  change  which  the  hdv  dements  undergo^  as  c&nsecraUd 
by  thepriesty  and  received  by  the  faitbml,  no  miracle,  sunply  because  the 
one  was  pereeptible  to  the  natural  eye,  while  the  other  is  discerned  by 
the  spiritual  alone  ?' — British  Critic^  Vol.  xxrii.  pp.  259,  260. 

This  transcends  all.  We  always  thought  that  the  very  essence  of  a 
mirade  oonsbted  in  its  appealing  to  the  senses  of  those  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  is  wrought.  '  It  is  wrought  in  their  presence,'  virtually  says  this 
writer,  *  and  is  as  wonderful  a  miracle  as  raising  the  dead,  only  you  can- 
not see  it — a  difference  worth  nothing  in  faith'e  estimate.'  For  tiou- 
lar  doctrine  see  Tract  85,  p.  95. 
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finitely  near  the  other.  In  both  cases  we  are  called  opoii  to  be* 
lieve  that  a  stupendoas  change  has,  in  millions  of  instances,  been 
effected,  without  any  evidence  that  there  has  been  any,  or  rather 
with  all  the  evidence  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  that  there 
has  been  none.  In  Transubstantiation,  we  are  commanded  to 
believe  that  a  great  physical  change  has  been  wrought,  of  which 
OUT  senses  give  us  no  information ;  and,  in  baptismal  r^enera- 
tion,  that  a  great  spiritual  change  has  been  wrought,  of  which 
both  consciousness  and  experience  give  us  just  as  little. 

But  as  was  said  of  Apostolical  succession,  so  we  may  say  of 
the  ^  sacramental  doctrine '  connected  with  it,  that  no  mere  argu^ 
ments  can  be  more  conclusive  i^^ainst  it,  than  the  feeling  that  it 
shocks  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Uhristian  institute. 

3.  But  perhaps  this  consciousness  is  more  strongly  felt  in 
relation  to  the  views  held  by  this  School  respecting  the  Church, 
than  in  relation  to  any  other  subject.  According  to  these  men, 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  visible  and  one;  and  as  the  Church 
can  exist  only  where  '  the  gospel  is  truly  preached,  and  its  ordi* 
^  nances  are  duly  administered,'  while  these  are  exclusively  and 
inseparably  connected  with  an  episcopally-ordained  clergy ;  they 
deny  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  Church  to  every  com- 
munity in  which  sucn  a  ministry  is  not  found,  and  as  freely 
concede  them  wherever  it  is.*  Apparently,  scarcelv  any  pravity 
of  doctrine,  any  flagitiousness  of  practice,  is  suflBcient  to  annul 
this  title  where  these  channels  of  preternatural  grace  are  found 
^-no  purity  of  doctrine,  no  blamelessness  of  conduct,  can  jus- 
tify its  application  to  a  community  in  which  they  are  not 
found.  But  as  this  Churc|^  is  also  one,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed an  insuperable  objection  that  the  Romish,   Greek,  and 


*  ^  Do  not  we  hover  about  our  ancient  home*  the  home  of  Cyprian 
and  Atbanasiuiy  without  the  heart  to  take  up  our  abode  in  it,  yet  afraid 
to  quit  the  sight  of  it ;  boasting  of  our  Episcopacy,  yet  unwilling  to 
condemn  separatism ;  claiming  a  descent  from  toe  Apostles,  yet  doabt- 
iog  of  the  gifts  attending  it ;  and  trying  to  4jctend  the  ItmiU  of  the 
Church  for  the  admission  of  Weslet/ans  and  Pre^yterians,  while  we 
profess  to  be  exclosively  primitive?  Alas,  is  not  this  to  witness  against 
ourselves  like  coward  sinners,  who  hope  to  serve  the  world  without  giving 
up  God's  service?* — *  Whatever  be  our  privatt  differences  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  we  may  join  with  them  in  condemning  Socinians,  Bap- 
tists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  the  like*  But  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ally  ourselves  with  the  offspring  of  heresy  and  schism,  in  our  contest 
with  any  branches  of  the  Holy  Church  which  maintain  the  foundation, 
whatever  may  be  their  inddentai  oorruptions  !'^{0aff6rd  Tracts,  VoL 
II. ;  Records  of  the  Church,  No.  XXV.  pp.  3,  8,  9.) 
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I^nglish  Churches — whidi  are  aeknowledg^ed  to  be  '  branches*  of 
the  true  Church,  but  which  all  exist  in  a  state  of  professed  sepa- 
lation  from  one  another,  nay»  which  have  reciprocally  anaihe- 
matized  one  another — must  be  proved  to  be  on  a.  One  would 
imagine  that  unity  in  any  community,  must  imply  unity  of  go- 
vernment and  jurisdiction  ;  intercommunion  of  its  members,  or  at 
the  very  least,  perfectly  friendly  relations  between  its  severed 
'  branches/  And  so  Mr  Gladstone  seems  at  first  to  admit ;  but 
he  afterwards  discovers,  when  it  b  convenient  to  discover  it,  that 
union  in  the  Church  by  no  means  requires  as  one  of  its  essential 
conditions  *  the  consciousness  (?)  and  actual  or  possible  covet* 
*  munication  of  the  persons  united.' 

It  would  sadly  perplex  any  ordinary  understandin|[f  to  com* 
prebend  how  communities  can  be  one,  which  are  not  only  hostile, 
but  mutually  excommunicate.  If  unity  may  still  be  preserved  in 
^uch  a  case,  it  would  really  seem  that  there  might  be  devised 
some  reasonable  way  in  which  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  one.  An  unsophisticated  mind  would  im* 
agine,  that  if  unity  is  not  impossible  amongst  those  who  respec- 
tively acknowledge  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Tridentine 
Decrees,  it  should  be  not  altogether  impossible  for  those  who  ac« 
knowledge  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  find  one  Church  large  enough  to  hold  both.  But  such  a  man 
would  only  show  his  ignorance  of  theology.  The  terms  of  com- 
munion must  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  Churches  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  for  they  have  the  Apostolical  succession  ;  but 
not  a  single  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  community,  for  they  have 
it  not. 

Hence  the  fraternal  yearnings  of  our  Anglicans  towards  the 
Greek  and  Romish  Churches.  Hence  the  language  recently 
quoted,  '  that  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  there  is  much 
^  grace  and  many  high  gifts'  in  each  of  these  communions— 
hence  the  declaration,  equally  arrogant  and  insulting,  cited  ia 
the  preceding  note  from  the  Oxford  Tracts — hence  the  lam^i- 
tations  over  the  Reformation  as  an  untoward  event,  and  all 
but  *a  fearful  judgment'*  —  hence  their  eagerness  to  show. 


•  BrUish  Criticy  No.  59,  p.  1. — *  We  trusty  of  course,  that  active 
and  visible  union  with  the  see  of  Rome  is  not  of  the  essei^ce  of  a  Church ; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  in  lacking  it,  far  from 
asserting  a  right,  we  forego  a  g^eat  privilege.  Rome  has  imperishable 
claims  on  our  gratitude,  and,  were  it  so  ordered,  on  our  deference  •  •  • 
.for  her  sins,  and  our  own,  we  are  estranged  from  her  in  presence,  not 
in  heart.' — Ihid,  p.  3. 
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thoug^h  at  the  peril  of  exposing  their  own   Church   to  the 
charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  detestable  schism,  that  the 
differences  between  England  and  Rome  are  far  from   being  so 
inomeiitous  as  those  between  Anglicans  and  other  Protentants 
— hence  it  is  that  we  see  them  stretching  themselves  half  over 
the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  Popery,  to  the  infinite  ha- 
zard of  toppling  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  touching  only  the 
tip»  of  the  fingers  of  their  new  friends  and  allies.     But  it  will 
Dot  do ;  as  long  as  the  sqHurUian  itself  is  continued,  their  argu- 
ments will  all  be  futile.     Either  that  separation  was  justifiable 
or  not ;  if  it  was,  then  are  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England 
two  communities,  not  one — and  Rome  heretical ;  if  not,  still  they 
are  two  communities,  and  not  one — and  that  ot  England  schisma- 
tical.    If  the  latter  be  the  fact,  let  those  who  maintain  these  views 
act  like  men  of  sense  and  honour — return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Ro« 
mish  Church,  and  not  only  subscribe,  but  carry  out,  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  the  Editors  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Almanac'  for 
the  present  year :  *  It  is  by  the  constant  action  of  this  principle, 

*  as  upon  our  theological  opinions  so  upon  our  ritual  and  cbhb* 
^  MoNiAL,  and  indeed  upon  every  branch  of  our  religious  life, 
^  that  we  may  hope  to  prepare  ourselves  for  that  union  for  which 
^  we  High,  and  which  we  are  so  far  privileged  as  to  be  permitted 
'  to  hope  for,  and  even  to  begin  to  look  forward  to*  For  this 
>  who  would  not  pray  and  labour  as  for  an  end,  before  which  all 
'  other  objects  of  desire  sink  into  infinite  insignificance  ?  For 
'  these  poor  pa^es,  at  least,  the  motto  has  long  been  chosen,  and 

*  must  be  year  by  year  repeated.  God  grant  it  may  ever  be  its 
'  sole  aim  to  hasten  that  union,  and  rkndbr  ourselves 

*  WORTHY  OF  ENTERING  INTO  IT.** 

Meantime,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  those  who  are  astute  enough 
to  discover  that  the  Romish,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  all 
form  constituent  parts  of  One  Visible  Churchy  merely  in  virtue 
of  holding  Apostolic  succession  and  kindred  Chuich  principles^, 
should  not  recoil  at  the  bigotry  of  unchurcldng  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent — the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
communities  of  dissenting  Protestants  I  But  here,  again,  the  Ox- 
ford men  are  but  carrying  out  their  views  consistently,  however 
absurdly.  The  Bishop  of  London,  indeed,  naturally  shocked  at  the 
uncharitableness  of  the  above  views,  has,  in  his  '  Three  Sermons 
^  on  the  Church,'  entered  his  protest  against  them.  We  only  re- 
gret that  he  has  protested  on  principles  which,  whatever  respect 


*  EcdetiagHeci  Alnumtief  1843,  p.  6. 
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we  may  feel  for  his  charity,  leave  as  little  room  to  congratalate 
him  either  on  his  consistency  or  his  logic.     It  is  hopeless  to  con- 
tend against  the  Oxford  men  on  the  principles  which  his  Lordship 
has  laid  down.  He  does  not  escape  from  one  of  the  real  difficulties 
in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Church  principles  involves  him,  and  is, 
in  effect  equally  uncharitable.    For  how  does  this  Prelate  argue  ? 
He  affirms  that  ordinarily ^  Episcopacy,  and  an  Episcopal  ly-ordain« 
ed  ministry,  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  true  Church ;  but 
hesitating  at  the  thought  of  consigning  all  the  foreign  Reformed 
Churches  to  ^  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,'  as  no  part  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  he  frames  for  them  a  special  excep- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  their  individual  members  have  no  choice, 
(there  being  no  Episcopal  Church  to  which  they  can  join  them- 
selves ;)  while  he  consigns  the  Dissenting  communities  at  home 
to  the  said  ^  uncovenanted  mercies,'  or  to  no  merdes  at  all,  (as 
the  case  may  be,)  because  it  is  their  duty  to  join  the  Church  of 
England.     How  they  can  do  so,  if  they  conscientiously  believe 
they  otf^A/ not;  and  whether  his  Lordship,  in  saying  they  can  and 
ought,  be  not  constituting  himself  a  jadge  of  conscience,  it  may 
be  wise  in  him  to  consider.     But  let  that  pass.     It  is  plain,  that 
on  his  Lordship's  principles  the  foreign  Reformed  Churdhes  are  no 
true  Churches ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  indtrndwil  members  of 
those  Churches  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  *  apostolical  succes- 
^  sion  ;'  the  churches  themselves,  (of  which,  and  of  which  alone, 
his  Lordship  is  professedly  speaking,)  considered  as  entire  com- 
munities, have  had  the  opportunity  any  time  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  They  aro  therefore,  as  communities,  no  true  Churches, 
however  charitably  his  Lordship  may  be  supposed  *  to  hope '  re- 
specting individual  members.     But  we  will  further  try  his  Lord* 
ship's  test  by  an  additional  instance,  which  he  has  done  wi^ly  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  although  it  lay  at  his  very  door.     We  ask, 
*  Is  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  true  Church?'    If  his  Lordship 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  for  eome  reason  :  it  cannot 
be  because  she  embraces  Episcopacy,  for  she  repudiates  it ;  it  can- 
not be  because  she  could  not  have  effected  reunion  with  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  had  she  been  so  pleased ; — ^nay,  she  has  not  only 
had  Episcopacy  offered,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  has,  doubtless, 
deeply  sinned  in  wilfully  rejecting  it.    It  can  then  only  be  on  the 
-ground  of  her  being  established.     But  then  a  totally  viifferent 
criterion  of  a  true  Church  is  at  once  admitted ;  will  his  Lordship 
affirift  that  every  Church  established  is  a  true  Church  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says  that  the  Scottish  Church  is  not  a  true  Church, 
then»  for  aught  we  can  see,  he  may  just  as  well  go  the  whole 
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leogtb  of  hU  censored,  bat  more  consbtent  breUiren  of  Oxford. 
We  will  sabmit  another  case  to  his  Lordship,  still  near  borne. 
Let  us  cross  the  Irish  Channel.  Is  the  Romish  Church  there  a 
true  Church,  and  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people  ? — if  not, 
it  appears  that  it  is  possible  that  the  criterion  of  an  Episoopal 
ministry  may  fail ;  if  it  be,  then  it  is  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  a  rightful  obedience  as  the  Anglican  Church.  If  his  Lordship 
says.  No,  because  it  is  not  esUiblishedy  he  a^ain  introduces  a  crite* 
rion  of  a  true  Church  inconsbtent  with  his  theory.  Such  are 
the  inconsbtencies  in  which  this  Prelate  b  involved.  We  thank 
bim  for  hb  charity ;  but  we  cannot  be  content  to  hoodwink  our* 
aeltys  to  palpable  absurdities  and  inconsistencies,  even  in  order 
to  be  charitable ;  and  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  ^  find  out  a 
^  more  excellent  way '  of  rebuking  that  bigotry  at  which  be  b 
naturally  shocked,  and  which  we  once  more  sayi  b  a  stronger 
ai^ument  against  the  errors  of  the  Oxford  school  than  any,  or  all 
besides.  God  forbid  that  we  should  deny  the  member  of  any 
community — Episcopalian,  Presbyterbn,  or  Independent,  who 
holds  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  is  manifestly 
.animated  by  its  spirit — to  be  a  member  of  the  true  Church !  We 
iisel  that  whom  we  dare  not  deny  to  be  a  '  Christian,'  we  dare 
not  deny  to  be  a  member  of  Christ's  Church.  We  feel  that  the 
saying  of  Robert  Hall  commends  itself  at  once  to  common  sense, 
to  the  highest  reason,  and  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  moral 
nature — *  he  who  is  good  enough  for  Chrbt,  b  good  enough  for 
*  inc.' 

Views  so  extraordinary  as  those  on  whiph*we  have  com* 
mented — so  unsupported  by  reason  and  so  destructive  of  charity 
-'—ought  surely  to  be  authenticated  by  the  clearest  utterances  of 
Revelation.  Even  then,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  their  recep- 
tion would  present  greater  difficulties  than  ever  yet  troubled  an 
infidel;  but  strange  to  say,  it  is  admitted  by  their  very  advocates, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  these  doc- 
trines b  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  Scripture  against  them ;  that 
they  are  not  at  all  events  on  the  surface  nor  explicitly  stated,  but 
are  to  be  devehped  out  of  mysterious  hints  and  ambiguous  whb* 
pers.*  Further,  the  very  texts  on  which  they  exhaust  every  art 
of  exegetical  torture  to  make  them  speak  their  mind,  sound,  whea 
tlius  interpreted,  so  cold,  constramed,  and  frigid,  that  they 
acknowledge,  again  and  again,  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be 
established  by  Scripture  alone;  and  they  therefore  discreetly  call 
*  in  the  authoritative  voice  of  tiadition. 
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4.  It  189  then,  a  further  do^ma  of  thfa  Sdiool,  dmt  the  Sciip* 
tures  are  not  the  sole,  or  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ;  that  they  are  to 
be  supplemented  by  tradition  ;  that  they  fnminh  at  best  but  tlie 
germ  of  an  imperfectly  developed  Christianity — which  is  to  be 
found  full  blown  and  perfect  somewhere,  (no  one  can  tell  where,) 
in  the  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some  century 
still  later ;  and  that  the  Fathers  hare  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted 
apostolical  authority,  which  the  Apostles  themselres  have  failed 
to  tell. 

Infinite  are  the  disputes  which  such  a  theory  instantly  gives 
rise  to.  In  essence  and  principle  it  in  nowise  diflfers  from  that 
of  Rom^,  (for  it  affirms  both  a  written  and  an  unwritten  trofW;) 
it  differs  only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing  addition, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  within  which  the  circle  of 
Oaftfaolie  verities  may  be  supposed  complete— the  period  when 
the  slowly  developed  church-system  became  ripe,  but  bad  not  yet 
become  rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought,  is  fiirtber 
off  than  ever;  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  enlarged  a  thousand- 
fold. 

1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  to  whether  there  be  any  sudr 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  at  ali ;  and  this  alone  promises  to  be 
an  endless  controversy. 

9.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  existence  of  such 
a  rule,  the  uncertainty  in  its  application  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  any  use. 

3.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need  not  enquire 
fat  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their  *  authorized  rutdes' 
choose  to  tell  them,  private  judgment  is  still  pressed  witn  fnsu* 
perable  difficulties ;  for  alas,  we  find  that  the  *  authorized  guides' 
themselves^  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment^  have  ar- 
rived at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic  verity, 
and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr  Newman  to  talk  in 
magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much  abused  abstraction,  the 
♦  Church ;'  and  to  represent  his  sjrstem  of  *  Church  principles'  as 
one  and  complete  in  every  age.  But  when  we  enquire  whkk 
is  that  Church,  tahtti  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the 
conplete  circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim  eqwidfy 
authorized,  at  endless  variance ; — Romanists,  Greeks,  and  AngiC 
cans,  differing  in  iudgment  from  each  other,  and  from  tfaem- 
selves.  In  a  worrf,  we  find  the  *  Chutch'  is  just  Mr  Newman 
or  Dr  Pusey — not  unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of  * 
a  somewhat  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering  their  ^private  judg- 
ments' as  veritable  oracles.  What  can  one  of  these  *  guides'  say 
to  *  a  brother  guide,'  who  declares,  *  I  adopt  your  principles,  and 
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<  it  appetrs  to  me  and  sA^y  others,  that  on  the  same  grounds  on 

*  which  yoa  contend  for  the  apostoHcal  succession — that  is,  on 

*  d»  antboritv  of  the  ancient  Chnrch — I  must  contend  for  the. 

*  eelibacy  of  the  clerg^v  ?'     Or  to  another  who  declares,  '  on  our 

*  oommoB  {modples  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  admit  the 

*  iBTocation  of  saints^  the  worship  of  images,  the  doctrine  of  the  effi* 
^^crncy  of  holy  relics,  the  monastic  institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  ori* 

<  gmP'  Ortoanother,  Mtappears  tome  that  the  doctrine  of  purga* 

*  tory  is  but  a  development  of  the  doctrine  which  justifies  prayera 
^  for  the  dead  ?*  Or  to  another,  ^you  will  not  go*beyond  such  and 
*'  aueh  a  century  in  determining  your  Catholic  orthodoxy ;  I. 
'  tbmk  the  limit  ought  to  be  fixed  a  century  later,  or  two  een*. 

*  tttries,  or  three  ?'  What  can  he  reply  ?  He  may  perhaps  say, 
'  We  can  show  when  your  doctrines  came  in.'    ^  Ah  I'  he  replief, 

*  80  it  appears  to  yoH  ;  but  it  appears  to  me^  that  on  the  same 

*  principles  another  person  may  show  when  your  favourite  doc- 
^  triDea  came  in  ;  for  I  do  nothing  more  than  adopt  your  prin* 
^  ciples  of   ^^  expansion**    and   *^  development" — of  improving 

*  ^  hints,"  of  harmonizing  apparent  contradictions,  and  so  on; 

*  and  my  doctrines  are  thus  brought  out  as  clearly  as  those  for 

*  which  you  contend.     There  is  no  greater  apparent  discrepancy 

*  between  my  favourite  doctrine  and  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

*  third  century,  than  there  is  between  those  you  extract  from  the 
^Fathers  of  the  third  century  and  the  Scriptures.'  ^  But  wc 
^  decide  otherwise/  ^  But  who  are  wk  ?'  is  the  instant  and  scom- 
Ml  reply. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  course  which  the  controversy 
10  taking;  till  at  last  thousands  of  Anglicans  are  contending  for 
the  system  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  even  there  feel 
that  their  footing  is  insecure. 

This  variety  of  result  is  inevitable  1 .  The  very  elemetits  from 
which  this  Catholic  system  of  theology  is  to  be  collected,  are  in  a 
neat  degree  doubtful ; — intermixed  with  forgeries ;  disfigured  by 
interpolations,  erasures,  mutilations ;  so  that  it  has  transcended 
aU  mortal  skill  to  settle  the  patristic  canon.  2.  What  one  man  re- 
ceives as  genuine,  another  rejects  as  spurious  ;  and  endless  is  the 
controversy  as  to  which  is  right.  3.  The  works  themselves,  spuri- 
ous and  genuine,  are  most  formidably  voluminous,  written  in 
different  languages,  and  each  of  them  dead.  4.  They  contain 
much  of  universally  acknowledged  error,  and  a  pleasing  assem- 
blage of  obscurities  and  contradictions.  5.  Some  are  dark  with 
cunous  subtleties,  and  others  as  much  disguised  by  rhetorieal 
exaggerations.  6.  Owing  to  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  is 
passible  for  very  different  controvertists  to  prove  firom  them  retj 
different  conclusions,  and  to  wage  an  interminable  war  of  citations 
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and  counter-citations.  The  Romanist  brings  forward  a  citation : 
— ^  you  are  to  consider  the  rhetorical  mode  of  reasoning  of  these 
^venerable  men/  exclaims  the  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
countercites — *  you  are  not  to  forget/  says  the  Romanist,  '  that 
'  it  was  said  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  when  it  is  so  natural  to 
'  deal  in  unlimited  propositions.'  The  Romanist  is  ready  with 
another;  '  the  writing  is  not  genuine — most  probably  a  forgery/ 
shouts  the  Protestant — *  all  critics  allow  it  to  have  been  at  least 
^  grievously  interpolated.'  To  a  fourth  it  is  said,  ^  it  is  an  inter- 
^  polation  of  the  Greeks.'     To  a  fifth,  *  it  was  foisted  in  by  the 

*  Latins.'     To  a  sixth,  '  the  passage  is  corrupt ;  there  are  five 

*  different  readings,  and  twice  as  many  renderings.'  To  a 
seventh,  ^ it  is  a  contradiction  only  in  appearance;  we  can  easily 
^  harmonize  the  statement.'    To  an  eighth,  ^  though  it  be  only  a 

*  hintj  you  are  to  consider  the  **  reserve**  of  the  early  Church.' 
To  a  ninth,  ^  true,  that  passage  says  so,  but  here  is  another 

*  from  the  same  author,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it :'  and  so  on  for 
ever.*  Such  is  the  unity  to  which  the  guidance  of  tradition  has 
ever  led,  and  will  ever  lead  us ;  and  of  this  the  present  contro- 
versies— the  goodly  array  of  books  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article — and  the  many  others  which  might  be  added  to  them, 
afford  a  signal  and  irrefragable  proof.  Unity !  Babel  itself  is  but 
a  faint  image  of  this  *  confusion  of  tongues.' 

But  the  advocates  of  tradition  profess  to  have  discovered  an- 
unfailing  directrix  in  all  difficulties,  in  the  far-famed  rule  of 
Yincentius  Lirinensis — that  we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  de- 
livered BVBRY  WHERE,  ALWAYS,  and  BY  ALL:  *  QuOD  SEMPER, 
QUOD   UBIQUE,  QUOD    AB    OMNIBUS   TRADITUM   EST.'       This  rulc 

sounds  plausible,  but  on  examination  will  be  found  to  involve, 
for  reasons  already  hinted,  most  complicated  difficulties  in  its 
application  ;  and  is  about  as  serviceable  as  a  certain  guide-post, 
which  assured  the  traveller  that  when  it  was  under  water,  that 
road  was  impassable.  This,  however  true,  would  not  prevent 
his  being  drowned  before  he  made  the  discovery.  When  we 
gome  to  examine  the  rule,  we  find  that  if  we  take  it  withmU 
limitations  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  and  if  we  take  it  with 


*  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  well  illustrated  this  subject : — 
<  The  mass  of  Christians  are  called  on  to  believe  and  do  what  is  essen* 
tial  to  Christianity,  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  reporis  of  their  respec- 
tive pastors,  as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  have 
reported  to  them,  respecting  the  reporis  given  by  certain  andeni 
Fathers,  of  the  reports  current  in  their  times  concerning  Apostolical 
usages  and  institutions.' 
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all  the  limitations  it  requires,  it  becomes  as  manifest  a  nullity ; — 
not  to  mention  that,  at  the  very  least,  it  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  to  determine  what  has  been  thus  delivered  '  always, 
every  where,  and  by  all  ? ' — a  question  not  very  easy  of  solution, 
when  we  reflect  that  both  Romanists  and  Anglicans  profess  to 
receive  it,  and  yet  reach  widely  different  results. 

But  to  consider  the  rule  itself.  We  will  not  here  refine,  as 
some  have  done,  and  say  that  it  is  ambiguously  expressed ;  that 
it  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  that  we  are  to  receive  all  that 
has  ever  been  delivered  for  truth ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  to  be- 
lieve error  and  truth,  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  contradictions  and 
paradoxes — such  a  creed  as  may  well  be  supposed  too  much  for 
even  a  Montanist  or  a  Marcionite.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  means,  that  that  or^ly  is  to  be  received  for  Catholic  verity 
which  has  been  affirmed  by  all  conjointly,  at  all  times,  and  every 
where.  But  taken  even  in  this  sense,  we  have,  at  the  very  out- 
set, a  notable  instance  of  what  is  called  reasonine^  in  a  circle.  For 
when  it  is  asked-i-*  Is  the  word  "  all"  to  be  ta^en  absolutely?' 
The  answer  is — *  By  no  means.'  *  Who  are  the  **  all"  then  V 
Answer — *  The  Orthodox  alone.'  *  And  who  are  the  Orthodox  ?* 
•  Those  who  hold  what  has  been  delivered  by  "  all." '  This 
is  limitation  the  first.  But  now,  let  us  suppose  this  difficulty 
evaded  by  some  subterfuge,  and  the  authorities  to  which  appeal 
is  to  be  made  otherwise  determined.  We  proceed  to  ask  then — 
does  this  rule  mean,  that  whatever  is  delivered  for  truth  must  be 
expressly  asserted  by  all  whom  the  advocates  of  the  rule  itself 
invest  with  a  vote  ?  Are  we,  for  example,  to  look  for  the  whole 
circle  of  affirmed  Catholic  verities  in  the  writings  of  each  of  the 
apostolical  Fathers  ?  *  No;'  must  be  the  reply,  *it  is  sufficient  that 
^  they  do  not  contradict  them.  Their  silence  must  be  supposed 
'  to  give  consent'  To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  is  at 
once  to  abandon  the  rule,  or  rather  to  take  for  granted  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved ;  while  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  Mence  of  these  earliest  Fathers  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  impo9- 
aible  for  them  to  anticipate,  and  therefore  to  condemn  all  the  ab- 
surd innovations  and  corruptions  which  after  ages  would  bring  in. 
They  were  no  prophets ;  Clement  could  not  anticipate  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  Tertullian,  nor  Polycarp  predict  those  of  an  Origen ; 
any  more  than  Cranmer  could  have  supposed  that  such  a  peculiar 
IfC^cian  as  JVfr  Newman  would,  at  tne  distance  of  three  cen- 
turies, arise  to  prove  that  the  Articles  might  be  explained  away. 
This,  then,  is  limitation  the  second*  It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
that  we  are  to  believe  should  be  expressly  affirmed  by  all  who 
are  included  in  the  circle  of  authorities ;  that  is^  we  are  to 
believe  much  which  nan  ab  ommbui  traditum  est.     But  if  the 
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supposed  argament  drawn  from  tbeir  siloice  be  of  aay  araU, 
then  Tet  us  consider  with  what  weapons  we  are  ta  combat  the 
Romanist,  who  is  condmially  plajring  oflF  ap^nst  us  tins  rery 
stratn^m.  Why  may  not  he  urge,  on  behalf  of  traasubatavtiatiea, 
(which  undoubtedly  for  many  ages  could  boast  the  Mque  et  ab 
omnibiiSy)  the  same  apology  for  the  silence  or  the  ambiguous  utter- 
ances of  earlier  Fathers,  as  our  Angiieans  urge  for  many  of  those 
ttovelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Fathen? 
To  both  or  neither  is  the  course  open — to  say  that  Ckrji^tiaaity 
was  a  gravlually  developed  system  ;  that  it  does  not  appear  ia  its 
perfect  proportions  till  some  ages  after  the  Apostles  had  gone  to 
thvir  re^t ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  many  Catholic 
verhics  are  very  slightly  noticed,  or  not  at  4dl,  ia  the  earliest  age. 
Thus  these  parties  may  endlessly  refute  each  other,  but  mean 
time,  br  that  very  dispute  the  boasted  rule  is  diown  to  be  a  nul- 
lity,    i^ut  if  we  are  to  believe  nothing  but  what  is  affirmed  by 
ALL,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  BVBRT  WHKRB,  then  any  ooc  of  those  whom 
they  themselves  challenge  as  orthodox,  will  do  as  a  standaiidas 
well  as  the  rest — Clement  of  Rome,  for  example.     If  they  aajr, 
^  True,  but  nevertheless  there  are  ONmy  things  which,  thoagh  he 
'  did  not  assert,  he  womid  have  asserted  had  he  written  aboot  them, 
^  or  thought  of  it,' — this  is  again  to  abandon  the  rale,  and  to  sabsli- 
tale  conjecture  for  it    If  k  be  said,  we  imagiae  all  believed  these 
things,  because  later  writers  generally  testrfy  they  did,  we  agan 
reply,  this  is  to  imagine  and  not  to  prove,  and  will  do  an  well  far 
the  Romanists  as  for  you ;  for  of  course  each  aacoeeding  ap 
will  take  care  to  authenticate  its  own  eorruptioas ;  and,  right  or 
wrong,  vouch  for  its  predecessor.     Thus,  if  we  uMiy  believe  the 
Papists,  Peter  was  first  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  if  the  Oxfoed  Tiae- 
tbts,  prayer  for  the  dead  is  an  Apostolical  traditioa.     Bat  we 
aome  to  a  tfah-d  limitation.    When  we  ask — *  Butts  it  true  that  the 
'  dissent  on  mty  point,  on  the  part  cf  any  one  of  those  whom  yan 
*  deem  in  the  main  orthodox — as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  forex- 
^  ample — is  soficient  to  invalidate  that  article  ?'  The  answ^ 
^  No,  certainly  ;*  but  then  what  beeoaies  of  your  gmod  oi 
MiM  f  for  there  is  hardly  an  article,  (if  we  except  those  gieat 
fnodamental  truths,  which  we  can  at  onceextraet  froos  dm  Scrip- 
tares  without  any  thanks  to  these  wortlaes)--tbeia  is  hardly  aae 
af  the  opinions  which  yea  peealiariy  patreoiae  bat  ia  deaied  by 
aame  of  them.     Answer —  It  is  not  necessary  that  Cathotia  wetslf 
he  averted  by  all  ebsolutelv,  but  only  by  the  *  grm^  pmHf 
LinitatioB  the  thfrd ;— set  down,  then,  that  mmts  oMaaa  the 
^greater  part.'     But  we  have  not  yet  half  doae  aritfa  the  Mktd- 
ties  of  die  role :  we  here  cone  to  a  carious  probtemof  limiss.    it 
Is  said  that  it  is  not  neeeesary  that  each  article  of  faith  ahaold  he 
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admitted  by  all  those  who  are  included  in  the  circle  of  authori- 
ties, but  only  by  ^  the  grreater  part/     Pray,  how  much  *  greater  * 
is  this  ^greater  part'  to  be?     Will  a  bare  majority  of  oue,  or 
two,  or  three,  or  half-a-dozen,  or  half  a  score,  be  sufficient?  or  if 
not,  of  how  many  ?    What  is  to  be  the  ratio  of  suffrages  whicii 
shall  determine  that  to  be  Catholic  truth,  which  otherwise  would 
be  no  truth  at  all  ?     And  if  the  judgments  of  different  men  differ 
as  to  what  this  ratio  ouj^t  to  be^  (as  they  needs  must,  where 
there  js  nothing   but   caprice  to  determine  them,).^who  is  to 
be  the  judge  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to  be  received?     £ven 
supposing  that  impossible  point  decided — who  is  to  be  the  judge 
as  to  what  opinions  have  or  have  not  the  requisite  majority,  of 
authorities  to  back  them  ?     But  yet  again,  if  a  bare  majority,  or 
any  thing  short  of  unanimity,  will  be  sufficient,  are  you  prepared 
to  receive  any  of  those  doctrines  or  usages  which  are  sustained 
by  an  equal  majority,  with  any  one  of  those  you  enjoin  upon 
our  belief?     If  so,  this  precarious  rule  will  compel  you  to  go 
nmch  further  than  you  have  hitherto  gone — if  not,  you  have 
gone  much   too   far.      The  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries,  now 
nniversaliy  abandoned,  and  explicitly  condemned  by  you ;  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants ;  the  celioacy  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  monastic  institute ;  superstitious  reverence  for  relies ; 
tiie  worship  of  the  saints;    the  monkish  miracles;  and  what 
would  be  quite  as  hard  for  pou  to  digest,  the  popular  election  of 
Bishops  and  their  voluntary  support,  can  plead  €is  large  an  amount 
of  authority  to  sustain  them,  as  many  of  those  tenets  which  you 
enjoin   upon   us.      He   who   wishes  to  see  this  subject  fully 
handled  may  consult  Mr  Isaac  Taylor's  able  and  elaborate  work, 
entitled  AncietU  Chrisliamiiff  on  which  we  shall  presently  offer 
a  few  remarks.     He  plies  the  Oxford  Tractists  with  this  argu- 
ment very  fairly,  and  shows,  in  our  judgment  conclusively,  that 
they  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  courses ;  either  to  deveicpe  their 
system  much  further,  (for  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
nemonstrations,  they  are  fully  prepared,)  or  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Once  more ;  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  rule  that  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve must  have  been  not  only  universally  received,  but  oboa^f 
that  body  of  truth  must  have  been  as  perfect  in  the  earliest  times 
as  the  latest;  there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  go  lower  than 
the  first  affo — that  is,  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  h(5neMly 
to  apply  the  rule  to  them*  That  the  truth  was  subsequently 
feceived  by  greater  numbers,  or  was  more  widely  diffused.  Is 
nodiing  to  the  purpose,  and  does  not  affect  its  integrity*  The 
base  ol  a  pyramid  may  be  enlarged  i  but  as  every  seotion  of  the 
pyramid  parallel  to  it»  cut^  off  a  precisely  similar  pyramtd*  S(S  if 
the  body  of  doctrine  we  are  to  receive  has  been  alwaif$  the 
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^^atne^-it  was  just  the  same  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  in  tlie  fifth 
century,  or  in  our  own,  and  we  may  as  well  stop  there.  Thus  a 
perfectly  fair  application  of  this  much  vaunted  rule,  issues  most 
unexpectedly,  but  most  legitimately,  in  allowing  us  to  defer  to 
the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  with  this  fresh  limita- 
tion we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it.  The  Apostles  shall  be  our 
omneSf  their  writings   our  vbique^   and   their  age   our  gtmper. 

*  But,'  says  the  Anglican,  *  though  it  is  true  that  the  body  of 

*  truth  has  always  been  the  same,  and  is  therefore  entire  in 

*  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  on  the  surface  there — it  is  five  hundred 

*  fathoms  deep — it  must  be  developed;  they  contain  but  hints  which 

*  require  expansion.*  In  the  first  place  this  is  begging  the  very 
question;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  iust  what  the  Romanists 
tell  us,  who,  adopting  the  very  same  rule,  and  using  no  gfreater 
artifice  of  expansion,  *  expand '  the  system  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  system  of  Trent. 

But  further  still ;  will  these  imitators  of  Rome,  in  borrowing 
Rome's  own  rule,  apply  it-fairly  to  all  ages  of  the  Church  ?  WSI 
they  take  the  semper  absolutely  ?  *  No,  by  no  means/  is  the 
reply ;  *  for  how  should  we  confute  the  Romanists,  who  tru!y 

*  allege  that  during  many  ages  doctrines  have  been  professed,  uni- 

*  versally  and  by  all,  which  we  deny  ?  '     What  then,  we  ask,  is 
your  semper?     Within  what  limits  is  altcays  to  be  confined? 

*  That  question  does  not  admit  of  an  answer,'  says  Mr  New- 
man ;  *  we  had  better  not  perplex  ourselves  with  it :  **  the  era 

*  of  purity**  cannot  be  determined  within  le?s  than  400  years; 

*  it  was  not  **  much  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  347, 

*  nor  so  late  as  the  second  Nicene  Council,  a.b.  787  !"*  What  a 
curious  solution  of  a  historical  problem,  which  brings  us  some- 
where withiu  400  years  of  the  truth,  and  leaves  the  rule  of  Vin- 
centius  of  uncertain  application,  within  that  very  period  in  which 
the  doctrines  and  practices  were  developed  on  which  the  very 
gist  of  the  controversy  depends  !  However,  as  limitation  the  &wf, 
let  it  be  noted  that  semper  means  not  always^  as  some  foolish 
people  imagine ;  but  some  time  between  347  and  787  years. 

Thus  the  rule  which  Vincentius  Lirinensis  has  delivered  with 
«o  much  gravity  and  solemnity,  amounts  to  this — that  we  are 
religiously  to  receive  all  doctrines,  which  some  unknown  persons 
have,  in  some  undetermined  places,  delivered  for  truth  at  some 
uncertain  periods !  But  the  rule  becomes  yet  more  flagrantly  ab- 
surd, as  less  epigrammatically  delivered  by  himself.  It  then  sinks 
into  the  most  contemptible  of  truisms ;  for  he  takes  care,  as  DaiU4 
has  remarked,  to  fence  his  proposition  with  so  many  limitations, 
that  if  they  could  but  be  all  complied  with,  he  must  be  an  infidel 
indeed  who  would  refuse  assent  to  it.  He  tells  us  in  his  own 
inimitable  style^  that  *  he  speaks  not  of  any  authors,  but  only  of 
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*  Buch  as  having  piously,  wisely,  and  constantly  lived,  preached, 

*  and  persevered  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  communion,  obtained  the 

*  favour  at  length,  either  to  die  faithfully  in  Christ,  or  else  had  the 

*  happiness  of  being  crowned  with  martyrdom  for  Christ's  sake  ;' 
he  further  adds,  ^  that  we  are  to  receive  as  undoubtedly  true, 

*  certain,  and  defiriitive,  whatsoever  all  the  aforesaid  authors,  or 
«     ^  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  clearly,  frequently,  and 

*  constantly  affirmed,  with  an  unanimous  consent,  receiving,  re- 
<  taining,  and  delivering  it  over  to  others,  as  it  were  jointly,  and 

*  making  up  all  of  them  but  one  common  and  unanimous  council 

*  of  doctors/  Whence  it  appears,  as  Daille  has  fully  shown,  and 
not  without  a  touch  of  humour  unwonted  in  him,  that  ^  all  that 

*  Vincentius  here  promises  us  is  no  more  than  this,  that  we  may 
'  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived,  provided  that  we  believe  no  other 

*  doctrines  save  what  are  holy  and  tru^.  This  promise  of  his  is 
^  like  that  which  little  children  are  wont  to  make,  when  they  tell 
^  you  that  you  shall  never  die  if  you  but  always  eat.'  So  that 
to  the  enquiry — *  What  is  the  Catholic  faith  ? '  it  appears  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  reply  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  have 

*  piously^  wisely^  and  constantly  lived,  preached,  and  maintained  to 

*  the  death — the  Catholic  faith ;'  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  greattr 
part  of  such.     A  truly  cautious  conclusion  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  extravagant  claims 
which  our  modern  lovers  of  antiquity  prefer  on  behalf  of  the 
Fathers.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Newman,  by  way  of  obviating  the 
argument  arising  from  their  unspeakable  weaknesses  and  extra- 
vagances, assures  ris  that  it  is  not  their  individual  autho- 
rity, but  their  concurrent  testimony,  to  any  point  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  which  sanctions  it  as  of  Apostolical  origin.  But  then,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  these 
holy  men,  or  how  far  their  poor  credit  will  serve  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  preposterous  doctrines  for  which  they  are  made  re- 
sponsible, it  is  as  well  to  accredit  as  much  of  their  worthless  paper 
as  possible.  If  there  be  a  concurrence  of  a  majority,  their  autho- 
rity is  then  infallible ;  if  only  of  a  considerable  number,  the  most 
egregious  puerility  ceases  to  be  such  ;  while  the  opinion  only 
of  one,  though  it  may  appear  downright  craziness  to  common 
sense,  is  to  be  treated  with  silent  veneration.  Throughout  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  and  more  especially  in  Number  Eighty- Nine, 
(On  the  Mysticism  of  the  Fathers) — a  besotting  and  besotted 
veneration  is  constantly  inculcated  towards  them.^  Many  of  their 


*  '  A  devout  mind  will  probably  at  once  acknowledge  on  which  tide,  in 
the  present  ^oestion,  tbe  ptril  cf  errmg  wiU  bf  greatui.    The  question 
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most  extravagant  absurditiea  are  not  merely  palliated,  but  land- 
ed :— even  their  inimitable  vagaries  in  the  way  of  allegorical  ia- 
terpretation,  are  seriously  recommended  to  our  devoat  atteotiaB ; 
and  we  are  told  to  enquire  whether  we  have  not  lost  much  by 
renouncing  the  system  which  led  to  them.  The  tone  of  reverenoe, 
which  is  every  where  maintained  and  enioined,  ia  evidently  de- 
signed to  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
{an  artifice  in  common  use  with  this  School,)  and  to  foftter  the 
belief  that  the  Fathers  are  too  sacred  to  be  dealt  with  as  Diei«Iy 
human  authors.  No  matter  how  childish,  how  ludicrous  the 
fancies  which  provoke  our  laughter,  these  writers  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  *  Beware  how  you  despise  things  that  m€qf  be  sa- 
*  cred.'  * 


it  like  that  of  the  general  eyidencet  of  religion  ;  a  person  who  womAd  go 
into  it  with  culvantage^  should  be  imbued  beforehand  with  a  kind  of  nataral 
piety,  which  will  cause  hitn  to  remember  all  along-,  that  perliaps  wkem  ke 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  enquiry^  he  toilljind  that  God  was  all  the  while 
really  there^ — (Oxfurd  Tracts,  No.  89,  p.  5.) 

♦  After  vindicating  the  patristic  system  of  allegorical  and  mjrstical  in-  ^ 
terpretation  as  a  system,  and  fearlessly  justifying  it  in  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  instancea — as,  for  example,  in  those  absurd  fancies  in  which 
the  Fathers  persisted  in  discovering  types  of  the  cross  and  baptism  in 
every  mention  of  wood  and  water  in  the  Old  Testament — as  in  the  rods 
which  Jacob  stuck  in  the  troughs  before  Laban*B  sheep,  or  the  «la^ with 
which  he.  passed  over  the  river  Jordan,  or  in  the  ladder  which  be  saw 
in  a  dreanoi— (on  which  the  Tractist  actually  makes  the  following  iacoo* 
ceivably  silly  remark,  <  This  example  ia  not  irrelevant,  since  a  ladder  is 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  furniture  of  the  cross ;') — after  all  this,  pursued 
at  great  length  and  with  most  edifying  solemnity — the  writer  makes  tins 
frank  statement, — *  Some  examples  have  been  given  above  :  examples 

fnirposely  selected,  many  of  them,  as  the  likeliest  to  startle  and  scanda- 
tze  a  mere  modern  reader;  and  something,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  done  to* 
wards  showing,  that  in  those  cases,  at  least,  the  holy  Fathers  well  knew 
what  they  were  about  (?);  that  they  proceeded  in  interprc'ting  Scripture 
€m  the  surest  ground — the  warrant  of  Scripture  itself  in  aaak)^Qs  cases.' 
~(No.  89,  p.  40.) 

<  But  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  Fathers'  reaMoning  in  snch 
places,  we  ought,  of  course,  to  recollect,  that  its  force  lies  in  the  accn- 
mnlation  of  instances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  anecdote^  taken  by 
itself,  ifiould  be  a  complete  type  of  the  evangelical  troth,  at  which  the 
aum  of  t^e  whole  points :  e.  g.  though  a  person  questioned  the  distiact 
allusion  to  any  Christian  mystery,  in  the  accovnt,  taken  singly,  of  Jacob 
fising  rods  to  influence  the  breed  of  Laban's  cattle,  still  it  must  coma  In 
as  one  among  many  examples,  to  show  how  constantly  the  Airoigbty 
•  employed  that  araterial,  which  was  to  be  ike  tnstrwMai  of  ndempiioa, 
ma  a  conveyance  of  temporal  blewings  to  hie  chosen  people  (t  f >' 
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Tbe  author  of  the  Tract  in  que^ion  is  even  so  infatuated  as  to 
express  bis  ren'et  that  the  selections  from  the  Fathers  to  which  the 
people  have  been  occasionally  treated,  are  such  as  to  give  the 
leaner  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  them;  that  is,  that  the  Editors 
of  such  selections  have  exercised  some  discretion,  and  extracted 
only  the  better  parts  ot  these  authors*  ^  But  the  very  circum- 
'  stance,'  says  he,  *  of  such  selections  being  made  with  a  view  to 
'  modern  prejudices,  shows  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  palliate 
^  the  evil.     When  a  reader  passes  from  specimens  of  that  kind  to 

*  the  whole  body  of  any  Father's  writings,  he  is  apt  to  feel  as  if  he 
^  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  is  inclined  rather  to  be  tlxe 
'  more  intolerant  of  the  many  thisgs  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with, 

*  alien  to  his  former  tastes  and  habits  of  thought.'*     He  proceeds, 

therefore,  to  expose  more  freely  the  (in  popular  opinion)  more 

questionable  ^  sayings  and  doings'  of  the  Fathers;  in  the  hope, 

.no  doubt,  that  the  public,  on  becoming  familiarised  with,  may  be 

enamoured  of  them ;  and  this  Tract,  in  which  so  much  that  is 

whimsical  and  delirious  in  the  Fathers  is  not  only  apologized  for, 

.bat  cited  with  applause,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tentative 

experiment — a  test  of  the  patience  and  stupidity  of  the  Englisli 

people.! 

We,  too,  share  in  the  author's  hopes,  that  the  public  may 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  more  ^select'  portions  of  the 
Fathers.  We  differ  widely  from  him  in  our  anticipations  of  the 
effect  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  this  storehouse  of  learning. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  English  people 
would  immediately  resent  the  attempt  to  blind  and  delude  them ; 
and  reject  with  abhorrence  that  idolatry  of  the  Fathers,  to  which 
ihey  are  invited  to  degrade  themselves.  We  thank  the  Oxford 
divines  for  having  projected  and  partly  executed  a  ^  Library  of 

*  the  Fathers,'  and  heartilv  bid  them  go  on.  The  only  thing 
we  fear  is,  lest  they  should  not  give  us  those  unique  specimens 
of  madness  and  folly,  which  the  patristic  literature  supplies.  If 
they  will  not,  we  trust  that  others  will.  It  will  be  easy  to  furnish 
a  *  Supplement'  to  the  'Library;'  and  we  coniidenily  antici- 


«  No.  89,  p.  B. 
,  f  *  It  is  a  sulgect,'  he  m^s,  <  which  scholars  in  general  have,  perhaps, 
been  apt  to  treat  over  lightly,  not  to  eay  profanely  ;  so  that,  in  speaking 
of  it,  a  persoa  inteosibly  falls  into  the  apologetic  tone ;  but  the  more  we 
really  come  to  know  and  think  of  It,  the  more  deeply,  perhaps,  shall  we 
(eel,  that  even  that  tone  is  inexcusable  presumption,  compared  with  what 
would  become  m  in  making  mention  of  those  who  come  nearest  the 
Apostles,  and  had,  in  greatest  perfection,  the  mind  of  Christ/ — {No.  99, 
p,  88.) 
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pate  that  we  sball  be  able  to  say  of  this  appeal  to  tbe  Fatbers, 
what  Chillingworth  says  of  a  certain  argument  of  his  opponent; 

*  though  it  may  seem  to  do  you  great  service  for  the  present,  yet 

*  you  will  repent  the  time  that  ever  you  urged  it  against  us.'  We 
are  convinced  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate exposure  of  an  impartial  sample  of  the  works  of  these  un- 
paralleled writers  to  the  popular  gaze,  to  obliterate  that  feeling 
of  traditional  reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded.  The 
drunken  Helots  never  taught  the  Spartans  a  more  wholesome 
lesson  of  temperance  than  the  inimitable  andcs  of  these  holy  men 
would  teach  the  present  age  the  folly  of  deferring  to  them  as  our 
spiritual  guides ;  and  still  more  of  investing  th^m  under  any  con- 
ditions with  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  help  wondering  at  the  infatuation  implied  in  thus  throw- 
ing open  to  public  gaze  the  '  treasures'  of  the  Fathers.  These 
writers  had  better  by  half  adhere  to  their  wiser  maxims  of  ^  re* 

*  serve  in  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge.'  But, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  we  rejoice  at  die  step  they  have  taken. 
It  will  be  singular  should  they  in  this  way  become  the  icono- 
clasts of  their  own  idols,  and,  by  a  sort  of  righteous  retribution, 
the  reformers  of  their  own  errors.  The  task  of  freely  exposing 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Ancient  Church,  has  in  a  certain 
degree  been  performed  by  Mr  Taylor  in  his  ^  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity,' on  which  we  must  here  offer  a  few  remarks.  The  work 
bas  more  than  the  au thorns  usual  excellences,  and  fewer  of  his 
characteristic  defects.  There  is  less  of  the  indistinct  haze  and 
magniloquent  common-place,  which  are  too  often  found  in  his 
other  writings ;  while  the  earnestness  of  controversy  has  certainly 
improved  his  manner — leaving  him  less  leisure  for  the  false  glare 
and  splendida  vitia^  which  so  commonly  taint  his  style.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  often  exceedingly  prolix :  of  simple 
energy,  of  the  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  he  seems  to  have 
but  a  faint  idea.  But  these  are  small  matters ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
to  notice  some  others  which  are  not  trivial.  One  is  the  almost 
offensive  egotism  by  which  he  has  stated  his  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered nearly  sole  champion  in  this  great  cause ;  another  is  the 
perilous  concessions  which,  in  his  first  Number,  he  was  induced 
to  make,  and  which  he  has  since,  in  almost  every  pag^  been 
compelled  virtually  to  retract.  As  to  the  first ;  it  is  amusing  to 
find  him  cutting  off  first  one  body  of  religionists,  and  then  an- 
other—some parties  in  the  Church  and  all  out  of  it — as  quite 
incapable  of  encountering  champions  of  such  redoubted  learning, 
and  all  but  invincible  prowess,  as  the  new  Knights  of  Oxford ; 
and  then  modestly  naming  himself  as  one  who  may  be  deemed 
not  insufficiently  equipped  for  this  glorious  adventure.     He  lays 
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great  stress  not  only  upon  his  familiarity  with  patristic  litera* 
ture,  but  upon  his  having  access  to  a  complete  collection  of  the 
Fathers  t  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  both  in 
the  Church  and  out  of  it,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  literature  quite  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  take  part 
in  that  good  work  in  which  Mr  Taylor  is  engaged ;  and  we  know 
that  access  to  the  Fathers  is  not  altogether  a  singular  privilege. 
Whether  he  has  assumed  this  tone  from  an  unconscious  tendency 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  cherished  and  solitary  studies,  or 
whether  from  a  desire  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  the  acnievement  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self, we  know  not ;  and  most  assuredly  we  should  not  have  alluded 
to  the  topic,  were  it  not  that  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  delusion 
which  the  tone  of  the  Oxford  Tractists  w^s  au  along  calculated 
to  produce,  that  they  were  monopolists  of  some  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  and  that  none  but  persons  of  the  profoundest  eru- 
dition could  be  presumed  to  be  in  possession  even  of  the  data  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  their 
views*  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  designate  sheer  delusion.  It 
is  true  that  patristic  literature  had  been  little  studied  by  the  mass 
of  educated  persons,  but  it  was  from  an  impression  (and  a  correct 
impression,  too)  of  its  general  worthlessness.  Kor  were  the  data  on 
which  that  opinion  had  gradually  diffused  itself  scanty  or  insuffi- 
cient. Though  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  insinuated  that  that  im- 
pression was  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  those  who  had  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  such  writers  as  Chmingworth  and  Daill^,*  but  had  studied  the 
Fathers  quite  long  enough  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not 
worth  studying  longer ; — though  they  thought  it  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  a  Whately  or  a  Shuttleworth,  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
mere  sciolists  in  patristic  literature,  because  they  had  been  too  wise 
to  waste  life  in  reading  little  or  nothing  else ;  yet  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  every  nook  of  this  vast  field  had  been  explored  again  and 
again,  and  the  results  fully  given  to  the  world,  in  worl^  which 
Were  written  long  before  Dr  Pusey  and  Mr  Newman  were  born, 
and  which  will  be  read  long  after  they  are  forgotten.  More 
especially  is  it  true,  that,  in  relation  to  that  dogma  of  the  new 
School  now  under  consideration,  ample  materials  for  forming 


*  Even  DailI6  himself  does  not  escape  the  same  sort  of  depreciation.  It 
is  thus  the  writer  of  the  Tract  on  <  Mysticism  '  allows  himself  to  speak  of 
that  truly  learned  man : — *  By  his  skill  in  rhetorical  arrangement,  and 
by  a  certain  air  of  thorough  command  of  his  subject,  which  he  has  been 
vevy  successful  in  assuming^  he  lN*CBme  at  once  the  standard  author  for 
all  who  took  that  side  of  the  question.'— (No.  69y  p-  1*) 
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a  judgment  were  long  since  provided  in  works  on  tbe  RobbisIi 
controyersy.  Daili£  was  no  sciolist ;  Jereny  TayhMr  was  not, 
it  is  presamed,  deficient  in  learning;  ChiUingworth  was  no 
schoolboy ;  Stillingfleet  and  Hall  were  not  to  be  despised ; — all 
these  and  many  othf  rs  had  learning  quite  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  and  in  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  argument,  and,  we  will  add,  a  lore  of  truth,  were  immea* 
surably  their  superiors.  Mr  Taylor  is  indeed  pleased  to  say, 
that  *  Whatever  analogies  may  seera  to  connect  the  doctrines  of 

*  the  Oxford  Tracts  with  Popery,  the  diiference  between  the  two 

*  is  such,  as  that  those  must  certainly  be  disappointed  who,  faasdly 
'  snatching  up  the  rusty  swords  and  spears  of  the  Reformers, 

*  rush,  so  accoutred,  upon  the  Oxford  divines.**  But  we  have 
no  occasion  to  confutt  this  statement;  for  the  progress  of  the 
controversy,  and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  its  barings,  have 
compelled  him  to  confute  it  himself.  *  By  expKctt  avowals,  or 
'  implied  approbation,  or  in  the  mode  of  delicate  allusion,  these 

*  writers,*  says  he,  *  in  their  various  publications,  have  at  length 
<  taken  to  themselves  every  thing  in  Komanism  which  is  of  earlier 
^  date  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ;*f  and  he  further  telh 
us,  '  R  omanism,  and  nothing  else,  has  become  the  subject  of  the 

*  great  argument  which  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  have  ortgina- 
'  ted.  Candour  now  scarcely  demands  that  the  alleged  distinction 

*  between  the  Anglo- CathoKc  Church  system  and  the  faith  and 

*  worship  of  the  Tridentine  Council  should  any  longer  be  muA 
^  regarded.    This  difference,  be  it  what  it  may,  afRpcts  no  fnnda- 

*  mental  principle.'  % 

We  wonder  that  Mr  Taylor  did  not  see  this  from  the  fint. 
Though  particular  points  disputed  between  the  Romanists  and 
Protestants  are  different  from  those  in  question  between  the 
Anglicans  and  their  opponents,  yet  the  general  principles  in 
controversy  are  the  very  same ;  and  the  great  dogma  now  under 
consideration — the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  value  of 
Tradition — had  often  been  subjected  to  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion. The  vagueness  of  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis;, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  are  as  clearly  asserted  and 
demonstrated  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  (a  writer  in  some  respects 
fondly  claimed  by  the  Oxford  school,)  as  they  could  be  by  Isaac 
Taylor.  But  further;  we  affirm  that  the  very  same  views  which 
Mr  Taylor  maintains,  had  in  substance  been  given  to  the  world 
in  works  which  had  no  special  reference  to  the  Popish  eontro- 


♦  Ancient  Ckrutianity,  No.  I,  p.  18. 

t  No.  4  p.  5.  :(:  No.  8,  To!,  ir.  S79. 
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versf.  In  Mosheim's  HrstoTjy  and  still  more  in  his  De  Febus 
Ckristkmortcm  ante  Constajitiftum,* — a  work  of  the  most  extensive 
and  searching  erudition, — practically  the  same  conclusions  are 
drawn  respecting  tiie  early  and  wide-spread  corruptions  of  the 
Church.  None  will  pretend  that  Mosheim  had  not  learning, 
and  none  but  an  Oxfordist  that  h^  wanted  judgment.  Precisely 
the  same  conclusions  are  established  in  the  writings  (though  less 
calm  and  impartial)  of  Jortin,  and  of  Conyers  Middleton.  But 
why  do  we  say  all  this  ?  Merely  to  dissipate  the  illusion  that  the 
Tractist  champions  are  in  possession  of  some  exclusive  treasures 
of  knowledge ; — an  illusion  which  we  think  the  first  Number  of 
Mr  Taylors  work  would  go  to  confirm.  We  ridicule  the  notion 
that  none  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  present  con- 
troversy, unless  they  have  given  a  *  lifetime*  (which  Mr  Newman 
says  it  requires)  to  this  species  of  reading.  Any  plain  man,  with 
the  Bible  in  one  band,  and  Chillingworth,  DailI6,  and  Mosheim 
in  the  other,  need  not  fear  to  pronounce  on  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
cfples  asserted  by  the  Anglicans.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  through 
the  Koran  and  all  its  commentators  in  order  to  pronounce  on  the 
claims  of  Mahomet ;  or  to  toil  through  the-  absurdities  of  the 
Talmud  before  being  qualified  to  say  tnat  the  Rabbis  are  not  to 
be  trusted? 

But  Mr  Taylor  has  also  run  into  a  more  serious  error.  He 
has  been  pleased  to  claim  a  certain  indefinite  ^  authority '  for  the 
Fathers;  and  has  suffered  himself  to  speak  most  strangely  of  the 
celebrated  maxim,  '  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the 

*  religion  of  Protestants.'  What  this  authority,  over  and  above 
dtat  which  may  be  yielded  to  any  other  human  beings,  may  be, 
be  nowhere  distinctly  informs  us.     He  asserts  that  *  divine  Pro-' 

*  vidence  lias  connected  the  later  vrith  the  earlier  Church  by  a 

*  link  which  can  never  be  severed ;  and  which  connexion  implies 
^  a  general  duty  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  records  of  the 

*  early  Church,  and  OH  yielding  such  a  specific  deference  to  its  tes* 

*  timony  and  judgment  as  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  of 

*  any  later  period.'!     Again  :  he  says,  'it  has  been  nothing  so 

*  much  as  this  inconsiderate  **  Bible  alone**  outcry,  that  has  given 
'  modern  Popery  so  long  a  reprieve  in  the  heart  of  Protestant 

*  countries/ f    He  appears  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  old  fallacy, 


*  Of  a  portion  of  this  work,  an  excellent  translation  (a  little  too 
wordy,  perhaps)  has  been  giTen  to  the  world  by  Mr  Vidal.  The  first 
volame  appeared  in  1813,  the  third  in  1835.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it 
coapleted. 
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that  we  depend  on  the  Fathers  for  ascertaining  the  canon  of 
Scripture  itself;  and  hence  woald  seem  to  infer  that  we  are  in 
fact  dependent  on  them  for  a  great  deal  more.  Much  has  been 
founded  on  this  argument,  yet  most  illo^cally.  We  do  certainly 
admit  the  Fathers  to  be  witnesses  to  the  £Bict,  that  in  their  day 
such  and  such  books  were  received  as  of  undoubted  apostolical 
authorship ;  just  as  we  admit  tfieir  successors  of  any  succeeding 
age  to  be  *  witnesses'  that  they  also  had  the  same  books.  They 
are  witnesses  of  a  '  fact ;'  and,  as  they  had  eyes  and  ears,  we  bare 
no  reason  to  dbtrust  them.  But  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  sub* 
ject;  and  the  less,  that  whatever  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
authority  Mr  Taylor  may  claim  for  these  men  bevond  that  of  any 
other  witnesses,  he  has  twen  e£fectual  care  to  dissipate  the  illusion 
in  the  course  of  his  work.  In  truth,  the  impression  that  he  must 
leave  on  every  reader's  mind  is,  that  more  unsafe  guides  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow.  He  expressly  says,  (and  there  b  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,) — ^  in  proving  them  to  have  grossly  per- 
^  verted  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  amongst  the  worst  guides  which 
*  the  Church  can  follow,  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  pro* 
^  ducing  evidence  which  no  motive  less  imperative  would  have 
^  led  n^  to  bring  forward.'*  In  this,  and  the  preceding  case, 
we  appeal  from  Mr  Taylor's  first  thoughts  to  his  second. 

We  should  also  probably  differ  from  Mr  Taylor  in  relation  to 
the  date^  extent,  and  rate  of  progress  of  certain  corruptions;  and 
in  some  instances  cannot  but  thmk  he  has  damaged  his  cause  by 
overstating  it.  It  would  also  have  been  as  well  had  he  refrained 
from  citing  some  authorities  of  doubtful  quality ;  though,  as  an 
argumentum  ad  hominentf  we  do  not  know  what  his  opponents 


fftftoiho/ authentidty, 
and  deduces  from  it  some  most  edifying  conclusions. 

In  spite  of  these,  and  some  minor  defects,  we  cannot  but  regard 
Mr  Taylor's  work  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Scriptural  Christianity;  and,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced,  most  creditable  to  his  talents, 
energy,  and  learning. 

The  Fathers  will  receive,  and  ought  to  receive,  just  the  degree 
^f  respect  that  we  should  pay  to  any  other  men,  and  no  more ; 
that  is,  their  authority  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  know- 
ledge, good  sense,  freedom  from  prejudice,  honesty,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment     It  may  be  supposed,  indeed^ 
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that  the  last  circumstance,  considerinff  their  proximity  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  would  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every 
otner  class  of  writers ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  their  dis- 
advantages in  other  respects  may  depress  their  authority  in  the 
neater  number  of  cases  below  that  even  of  a  third-rate  student 
of  Scripture  of  a  later  a^e— just  as  a  man  with  bad  e^es  may 
not  see  an  object  so  clearly  at  fifty  yards,  as  another  with  good 
ones  may  see  it  at  half  a  mile.  Now,  almost  all  the  Fathers  had 
very  bad  eyes;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  attempted  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  still  worse  spectacles.  On  this  point  the  reader  will 
find  some  sidmirable  remarks  in  Dr  Shuttleworth's  treatise  on 
Tradition. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  far  to  seek.  Many  of  the 
Fathers,  indeed,  were  men  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  of 
large  erudition  (such  as  it  was ;)  and  small  portions  of  many  of 
their  writings  may  be  read  with  profit  But  they  were  all  more 
or  less  tainted — most  of  them  deeply — with  the  false  maxims  and 
pernicious  prejudices  which  characterized  their  day;  and  from 
the  influence  of  which,  without  being  more  than  human,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  be  free.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  . 
their  genius  or  their  learning,  any  more  than  it  is  cusrespectful  to 
Descartes  or  Kepler  to  a£&m,  that  having  been  early  imbued 
with  false  principles  of  science,  they  constructed  theories  which 
we  do  not  feel  bound  to  reverence,  because  we  reverence  the 
men.  We  can  separate  Descartes  from  his  ^  vortices,'  and  Kepler 
from  his  fanciful  analogies  between  the  laws  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem and  the  ^  five  regular  solids.'  In  like  manner  we  may  well 
despise  the  interpretations  of  Origen,  without  despising  Origen 

himself. 

That  Christianity  should  be  fearfully  corrupted,  and  that  at^ 
no  remote  period  from  its  origin,  was  not  only  natural,  but  in-- 
eyitable,  unless  a  series  of  perpetual  miracles  had  been  wrought 
to  prevent  it.  Brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  many  sys- 
tems of  false  philosophy,  and  of  the  most  degrading  polytheism, 
and  attracting  converts  from  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  was  it 
likely  to  be  received  and  retained  in  its  perfect  purity  ?  Falling 
on  such  a  million-sided  surface  as  the  humanity  of  that  day,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  heavenly  light  should  not  undergo  all 
sorts  of  refractions ; — let  down  into  such  a  pit  of  mephitic  va- 
pours, it  was  impossible  that  the  lamp  of  truth  should  not  burn 
dim.  Christianity  did  much  for  its  converts,  doubtless ;  but  it 
could  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  release  them  from  all  their 
prejudices  and  ignorance.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  it  was  to 
he  expected,  that  in  a  thousand  cases  the  new  principles  should 
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rather  enter  into  combinatioiit  aecofdingf  to-  AeovduMrylaMrfl  of 
joental  affinitieay  witli  the  oU — tiiaii  that  they  aboulci  witolly 
ivpel  them.  The  philosopher  could  not  absolotely  forego  Im 
lifelong  speGuIaUoii%  nor  the  polyclieiac  the  hahito  of  an  mgraiiied 
idolatry ;  and  thus,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  find  attempts  to 
Teconctle  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  witli  the  speeidationg-  of 
the  Oriental  and  Grecian  SehaoU;  and  to  complicate  and  cov^ 
rapt  the  muai  of  the  new  religion  by  luehlewiiiritatioiia  of  that  of 
the  old.  ^  S«oh,'  remaritiB  Mr  Taylor  at  the  cloee  of  an*  elotiuent 
passage,  whioh  we  miieb  regret  that  our  linits  do  not  permit  na 
to^  give  entire — ^  such  were  the  antag^oniat  principles^  in  conteiKU 
*  ing  with  each  of  which  the  holy  religion  of  Christ  tnuinpfaed 
.  *'  in  each  instance,  and  in  eaeh  w«»  trampled  apOB ;  eonquened, 
'and  was  eonquered ;  diffused  light  and  health,  and  adomted 
'  darkness  and  corruption/  * 

It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  we  can  aecoii»t  for  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Chrisdan  faith ;  and  the  extraordinary  faaiity 
with  which  the  best  of  the  Fathers  admitted  the  roost  moti*- 
strous  extravagancies  and  the  most;  silly  puerUities.  We  ean  on 
.this  groand,  indeed,  palliate  their  errors  and  compassionate  dieir 
foibles ;  but  to  set  them  up  mguiiks^  does*  appear  to  uS'  the  nuiet 
extraordinary  fatuity.  GuidiMi !  A  rery  modetate*  eovree  ofi 
patri^tio  allegories^  conceits^  risiensy  leg^mds^  miracles^  and  stiper^ 
stitions — of  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  Origen^  Tertuliian^  Jeromef 
and  Ambrose — ^will  be  quite  sufficient  to  redaim.  any  saae  mind* 
from  such  abasemeat;  while,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  any  spidh^- 
ffium  of  their  errors  collected  out  of  that  menstruum  of  insipicbty 
and  commonplace  in  whioh  they  usually  float,  wesfmuld  imagine 
that  we  had  got  into  the  company  rather  of  a  set  of  Bedlamites, 
tiian  of  Chrisciaa  sages ;  and  should  be  unable  to  conceive  the 
reason  of  that  reverence  with  whioh  they  are  regarded,  except  on 
that  principle  of  the  ancient  Greeksi  which  oonneded'  insanity 
with  mspimtbn ;  or  that  which  dictated  the  custom  of  the  Mar 
hometans,  to  worship  and  rerennce  as  saints  those  who  are  fakiy 
out  of  their  senses. 

And  yet  these  are  the  men  whoae  authority^  when  they  am 
tolerably  unanimous,  is  to  be  consid)t»«d  aseo-ordinate  with  tht^ 
of  Scripture — ^from  whose  single  opinions  we  are  to  dissent  witk 
the  greatest  caution^-and  to  whose  keepin^r  Divine  Providence  faafc 
ooromitted  an  uAwrittea  reveltttiom  *  And  so  Ha  may  have  done,! 
it  is  soid ;  ^  for  it  la  not  the  osroes  and  absurdities  of  the  Fathanii 
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^  for  yMA  we  coAteecl,  bat  tbe  apoatolic  truths  of  wUcK  thay , 
<  were  the  dm>siiMie».'  But  is  th^re  no  difficulty  in  belieTing; 
that  the  freight  of  immortal  truth  should  have  ho«n  commuted  to 
such  leaky  and  ratten  vessels  ? — that  God,  designing  tso  give  a^ 
ReveFation^  would  purposely  aad  iDtimatelj  mix  it  up  with-  a. 
mass  of  inpuce  metaly  leaving  mankind  to  smeh  it  aa  they  might  ? 
Ti!aly,.if  Uua  theory  be  correct,,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  ^  we 
*  have  the  eternal  tceasures  in  earthen  vessels ! ' 

This  difficulty  is  stillr  further  inereased  if  we  oonsider  the 
oharaetar  of  that  portion  of  lievelation  for  which  these  men  aie 
the  vouchers — the  ntdure  of  the  do|(ma$»  superadded  to  the  Bibleu. 
TJbe  qaettioi  is  whether  the  Chrihtiauity  o^  the  third,  fourth^  or 
fifth  ceatury  is  a  devehpmeHt  or  a  coiruf^oa  of  the  Scripture^ 
s]|»teflB» — a  BatAuraL  growth  or  a  cancerous  eulargemeiu  ?  We 
believe  the  latter;  but  assuredly  nothing  could  warrant  u& in  be* 
Ueving  the  farmer;  except  tiie  most  obvious  harmony  between  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  these  supposed  additions  to  iu  But  it 
ii  aidtnowkdged  that  ne  such  obvious  bsrmouy  ia  to  be  found  ;..«• 
that  the  deolrines  contended  for  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
Scripturesi — that  apart  from  the  patristic  authority  no  one  would 
have  suspected  them  to  be  there — that  ihvre  is  very  much  at  the 
laasr  which  appears^to  contradict  them — that  the  lone  and  spirit 
ia.  which  the  relative  imporianoe  of  the  several  elements  of  re* 
Ugioa  are  spoken  ol^  appear  to  be  entirely  aliens  One  wouUl 
iosagtne,  therefor^  that  nothing  le6»  than  a  Revelation  as  cieai9 
as^expfess^  and  as  miraculously  authenticated  as  the  Scriptures^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  our  reception  of  these  additions^ 
Caa  we  then  believe  that  they  would  have  been  committed  to 
aocb  mm  as  the  Fathers  are  proved  to  be,,  and  mixed,  up  with 
their  acknowledged  errors,  follie.s  and  superstitions?  Ought 
BOt  thi»  ctmunarance  alone  to  make  as  suspect,  that  the  sou 
diomni  additions  to  Kevelaiioa  are  more  probably  cerruptiona  of 

The  interval  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  very  best  of  the 
Fathers  is  so  immense,  that  not  a  few  have  testified,  that  it  forma 
Hi  them  the  most  oouvinoing  proofs  of  the  inspired  origin  of  the 
ftmser;  it  beings  in  their  judgment,  absurd  to  suppose  thai  any 
man-^OMich  less  a. number  of  men. — could  have  composed  siu:h  a 
ae  the  Bible,  in  an  agp  in  which  their  immediate,  saccea** 


*  On  this  subject  the  reader  -will  6nd  some  trul v  philosophical  ob* 
servations  in  Mr  Taylor  s  AncienC  Christianity,  Nos.  2  and  3.  See 
particularly  p«  180*190. 
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Bors,  many  of  them  possessing  undoubted  genius  and  erudidoiiy 
and  havinff  the  advantage  of  their  light  to  walk  by,  could  fall 
into  puerilities  so  gross,  and  errors  so  monstrous.  We  could 
sooner  believe  that  Jacob  Bohmen  could  have  composed  the  *  No- 
vum Organum,*  or  Thomas  Stemhold  the  *  Paradise  Lost.* 

But  the  more  intimate  this  conviction,"the  deeper  ought  to  be 
the  indignation  that  any  man  should  attempt  to  exalt  the  Fathers, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  to  the  same  level  with  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  or  attempt  to  divide  their  exclusive  and  paramount  autho- 
rity with  that  of  a  set  of  men  on  whose  pages  are  so  legibly  in- 
scribed the  marks  of  error,  absurdity,  and  fantastic  raving. 

Yet  this  has  the  Oxford  Tract  School  done.  It  has  done 
more.  Without,  we  hope,  designing  it,  it  has,  by  way  of  shield- 
ing the  palpable  contradictions  and  fabulous  legends  of  the  Fa- 
thers from  contempt,  suflfered  itself  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures  ia 
language  which  cannot  but  tend  to  diminish  reverence  tor  them, 
ana  to  give  no  little  advantage  to  infidelity.     In  one  of  the  most 

Satuitously  oflfensive  of  the  Tracts  (No.  85,)  it  is  argued  that,  if 
e  Fathers  apparently  contradict  one  another,  so  do  the  Scrip- 
tures ; — if  many  of  their  statements  are  unintelligible  and  re- 
volting to  reason,  there  are  many  in  the  Scriptures  which  are 
equally  so.  And  then  it  is  added,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  never- 
theless true,  so  may  the  system  dependent  on  the  Fathers  be  true. 
With  the  accustomed  suppressio  veriy  the  writer  has  carefully  con- 
cealed two  essential  points  :  the  first  is,  that  the  reason  why  we 
receive  any  apparent  contradictions  or  startling  prodigies  in  the 
Scripture,  is  not  on  account  of  their  antecedent  probability ;  but 
on  account  of  the  many  and  convincing  proofs,  of  an  independent 
character,  that  the  Scripture  is  of  Divine  origin.  Give  us  the 
same  evidence  for  the  Fathers,  and  except  where  they  really  con- 
tradict one' another,  (which  they  do  very  plentifully,)  we  will  re- 
ceive them  too.  The  second  is,  that  there  is  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  miraculous  narratives  of  Scripture  and  the 
idle  legends  of  the  Fathers — not  less  in  the  character  of  the  events 
themselves,  than  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  writers.  These 
writers  have  gone  yet  further.  We  have  seen  it  recently  assert- 
ed, that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity — nay  Christianity  itself* — as  for  reject- 
ing their  ^  Church  principles.'  That,  in  short,  we  have  as  muck 
reason  for  being  infidels  as  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
succession.  What  other  effect  such  reasoning  can  have  than  that  of 
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^compelling  men  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  between  infidelity 
and  Popery,  and  of  urging  them  to  make  a  selection  between  the 
two,  we -know  not.  The  author  of  Tract  Number  Eighty- Five^ 
calls  his  argument  a  ^  kill-or-cure  remedy/  We  believe  that  it 
will  kill  in  either  case.  But  even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  author 
uses  these  words,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  ^  kill '  far  more  than  it 
will  *  cure.*  Not  a  few  will  say,  *  We  accept  your  reasoning  ; 
^  you  are  a  learned  man,  and  we  will  believe  as  you  savt  that 
^  vod  have  no  more  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Scriptures  tnan  in 
^  behalf  of  your  Church  principles ;  and  as  we  see  that  what  you 
^  have  to  say  for  the  last  is  little  enough,  vou  will  excuse  us  for 
^  rejecting  (Jhristianity  altogether.'  Indeed,  we  fullv  expect  that, 
as  a  reaction  of  the  present  extravagances — of  the  revival  of 
obsolete  superstitions— we  shall  have  erelong  to  fight  over  again 
the  battle  with  a  modified  form  of  infidelity,  as  now  with  a  modi- 
fied form  of  Popery.  Thus,  probably,  for  some  time  to  com^ 
will  the  human  mind  continue  to  oscillate  between  the  extremes 
of  error ;  but  with  a  diminished  arc  at  each  vibration ;  until  the 
gravitation  of  eternal  truth  shall  at  last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to 
repose  in  the  centre. 

After  all,  the  greatest  enemies  of  those  '  good  but  greatly 

*  erring  men,'  the  Fathers,  are  their  modern  idolaters;  who, 
by  exaggerating  their  claims,  compel  us  to  prove  them  un- 
founded. Most  certain  is  it,  that  they  do  not  invest  either  them- 
selves or  the  church  to  which  they  belonged,  with  the  authority 
which  their  modem  admirers  would  fain  attribute  to  them; — 
a  point  which  the  reader  will  find  abundantly  proved  in  Mr 
Goode's  ample  citations  from  them.  Daill^  has  a  striking  pass- 
^e  on  this  point,  from  which  we  extract  a  single  sentence  :  ^  I 
<  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  these  holy  men  could  now  behold 

*  from  the  mansions  of  blessedness     .     •    what  things  are  done 

*  here  below,  they  would  be  very  much  ofifended  by  the  honours 

*  which  men  confer  upon  them  much  against  their  wills*    •     •     or 

*  if  from  out  of  their  sepulchres,  where  the  relics  of  their  mortality 
'  are  now  laid  up,  they  could  but  make  us  hear  their  sacred 


>f  f 


*  yourselves ! 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  remark  that 
'  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the  authority  of  ^  tradition' 
did  not  maintain  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  integrity  of  doc- 
trine, to  secure  which  their  writers  would  restore  it.  ^fo  sooner 
did  the  ancient  Church  assume  thsit  perfect  form  to  which  the 
Oxford  theologians  would  assimilate  the  modern,  than  it  degenc- 
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latefl  into  Popery :  ^  no  «oon^r  became  -ripe  aceorSnifrtotb^ 
notions  of  npeness,  tbnn  it  became  rotten.  Of  ooocme,  wee  hamt 
no  difficulty  in  accoonting  for  the  phenomenon-;  tbere-wvB 
tinuiry  in  the  whole  process.  That  the  sun  which  hui  4ong 
setting,  should  .go  down,  and  leave  darkness  4»ehin4  it,  was 
natural;  but  how  it  came  to  pitmge  at  once  from  tibe  seniih 
Into  the  ocean,  may  well  surprise  us.  Two  rtrngs,  however,  are 
dear.  One  is,  that  this  marvellous  rule  of  faith  is  ne  Beenrity 
at  all  against  corruption;  secondly,  it  appears  that,  m  tbe  eiily 
experiment  ever  made  of  its  effictency,  it  instantly  ended  in  it* 
Its  advocates  can  be  consistent  tmly  in  arming  that  Romanism 
is  not  a  fearftil  corruption,  but,  like  the  Chtrreh  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, still  a  harmonious  development.    To  this  it  is  crfrntng. 

5.  We  had  intended  offering  some  observations  -on  the  vienss 
propounded  by  this  School  on  the  rnrportant  sabjeet  xt  *  Jnstlfi- 
*  cation/  and  the  related  topics.     But  our  space  wums  ns  to  ftmu 
l>ear,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  refemngto  the  alile  dis- 
cussions in  the  volume  by  the  Bishop  tyf  Ohio.    Suffice  it  liere'to 
say,  that  the  views  in  question  approximate  indelinite4y  to  tUvofls 
of  Rome ; — at  legist,  if  there  be  any  important  tlifl&penoe.  It 
depends  on  the  most  subtle  refinements  and  tfie  most  nnintel* 
ligible  distinctions.     Mr  Newman's  *  Lectures*  on  tlie  suhject 
form  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  eleudy  roetapbysieB 
ever  given  to  the  public.     Most  unfariiy  is  reason  dealt  with  by 
this  School.    In  general,  they  dispense  with  it  altogether ;  when 
they  do  appeal  to  it,  it  is  only  to  mock  it  wrtSi  ineomprehensiUe 
subtleties.   Of  the  two,  we  decidedly  prefer  their  mysticisra  to 
their  metapbysics ;  we  had  Tather  be  cttlled  npon  to  evercise 
&ith  without  logic,  than  be  insulted  by  a  logfc«which  eitii  he 
received  only  by  failfh.     It  at  least  saves  muA  fruitless  effart  to 
understand  what  we,  after  all,  discover  is  not  to  'be  undersftood. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  this,  many*individual  writers,  and  seme  of 
the  public  organs  of  this  School,  have  put  forth  a  ▼artety  of 
opinions  and  statements,  the  general  tendency  trf*  which  eamiot  be 
mistaken.  They  together  constitute  Romanism,  almost  oerfect 
in  its  organs  and  lineaments,  but  of  LiHipatian  dtmensioair  We 
shall  give  them  miscellaneously* 

The  tracts  on  '*  Reserve'  openly  plead  for  a  method  t>f  eorbihil- 
ing  Christianity,  or  rather  a  method  of  veiling  it,  which  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  writer  contenda  for  the 
ancient  disctpKna  arcant\  by  which  the  mtn^  awfol  mysteries  were 
^  reserved*  for  the  initiateci ;  but  among^  these,  with  a  ptenitade 
of  extravagance  to  which  the  ancient  Church  affords  ito  panM^ 
Tie  includes  even  the  characteristic  doctrine  ef  Chrismniey, 
■«d  vehemently  idenounces  the  *  explicit 'and  '-promineBtr  esid* 
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bitioD  of  the  Atonement*  He  ciuts  Iiigb  8corn  on  all  the  preeeiU 
'utilitarian'  methods  of  doiii||r  |j^od--«on  ckeap  chorcbes  aad 
cheap  Bibles.  He  diaapprovea  of  the  amem4it  to  brin^  the 
church  to  every  man's  door;  and  seems  to  think  that  an  empty 
cburch,  provided  it  cost  enough  and  the  aerviees  be  sufficiently 
m^g^niticentt  will,  by  a  sort  of  qpwi  oper4Ut4m  be  of  ^  incalou- 


«UCU     Witt    UOBt    tJ«     TTXKDVUCI    ^U^J    Will    t««l  UVAI    y         «U    CUU«1   t4JCUall W  JVl 

the  Apostles  themselves — he  assures  us  that  it  is  an  awful  things  $• 
make  known  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  lest  we 
involve  them  in  deeper  coudemnadon.t  We  must  not  gpve  4 
Bible,  we  presume,  unless  we  are  beforebaad  guaranteed  that  it 
ivill  be  rightly  used ;  a  plan  very  much  Jihe  that  ^  utilitarian' 


'    •  No.  '%%.    *  Sett.  fc.     On  tke  neoggsiiv  ef  bringing  forward  Vfe 
d^e^rine  rf  the  AionBment* — Its  *<ezfjlioit  and  prommeat^    exhibi- 


tion *  is  evideallj  qmSe  apposed  ^  •what  me  consider  the  teaching 
«£  Scriftecc^  nar  do  we  ind  any  MMStien  for  it  in  the  gospels.  If 
the  Epistle  of  6t  Paiul  ^qapem^  -to  fiiimir  it,  it  is  only  si  first  sigkt.' 
*  In  ail  thipgs  it  would  a^psar  that  dus ^doctrine*  so  far  firom  Hs  being 
what  is  supposed,  is  in  met  the  very  ucni  of  the  Lord*  which  Solomon 
says  **is  with  the  righteous,"  and  "the  covenant"  not  to  he  lightlj^ 
spoken  of  hy  man,  but  which  He  will  Aew  to  them  ^t  fear  him 

f  '  For  it  the  erection  of  churches,  which  from  oominodiousness  and 
easiness  of  access  are  to  inrrte,  and  from  their  little  co$t  partake  more 
of  a  low  contriving  expediency  than  of  a  generous  love  of  God»  is  to  do 
the  work  of  nsKrien,  then  is  it  move  eamr  to  win  seals  than  Scripture 
will  warrant  us  m a^pposing ;'  and  he.adds  *  that  we  have  to  fear  lest» 


xatber  than  doing  good,  we  be  breakup  that  holy  law  which  hslh  cou^ 
manded  that  we  »^  not  that  whidh  is  holy  te  the  dogs ' — (P.  69  ) 

<  The  effect  of  the  Church  as  a  witness,  though  tit  a  manner  nlenjt 
and  out  of  sights  is  something  very  great  and  incalculahle,  of  which  I  would 
adduce  the  following  instance.  Before  the  Beformation  the  Church 
recognized  the  seven  hours  of  prayer.  However  these  tqvj  have  heen 
practically  neglected,  or  hiddtm  in  em  mnhnmtm  tongue,  there  is  no 
estimating  what  fniuence  this  mi^  have  had  on  ooromen  people's  minds 
mere$l^'Z{P.  TSJ) 

X  ^Muehof  w)wtishe■esaid«UtffheJq)pKedioaniadiaerImHMtedi■- 
trifeutieo  of  iBiUes  and  neKgioiis  piiUteairaaa.  We  «WMt  set  eiqpaefc 
Jhat  the  wedk  whiah  ^Mossiooed  our  Saviour  and  his  disoi|»Ies  so  much 
pam^  can  he  done  bj  such  4aeans.  We  have  rather  to  look  with  awo 
on  these  new  dealings  of  Providence  with  fnankind.  •  •  .  *  That  Xh0 
unprejiareMl  cannot  receive  the  '* truth,"  is  the  appointment  of  Cod; 
but  our  attenu>ting  to  act  contrary  to  his  mode  of  acting  may  be  f  ro- 
Auctive  of  evil/— ^.  70.) 
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benevolence  which  buttons  up  its  pockets,  and  will  not  bestow  a 
farthing^  till  quite  sure  that  the  *  object  is  worthy/  The  utili- 
tarian tnus  reserves  his  money  as  the  writer  of  the  Tract  would 
reserve  his  Bibles.  Alas  !  for  St  Paul  and  his  ignorant  colleagues  ; 
we  fear  they  must  have  incurred  much  guilt,  and  occasioned  much, 
by  proclaiming  the  gospel  without  sufficiently  considering  whether 
it  would  be  rightly  received  or  not.  They  seem  to  have  been  but 
poorly  provided  with  the  doctrine  of  ^  reserve ; '  or,  if  they  had  it, 
they  assuredly  ^  reserved'  it.  It  is  evidentlv  also  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  heathen  in  utter  darkness 
than  attempt  their  conversion  by  any  ^  unauthorized'  methods  or 
irregular  zeal.  Men  had  better,  one  would  suppose,  die  of  their 
spiritual  maladies  than  be  cured  empirically —  had  better  not 
go  to  heaven  at  all  than  go  there  by  any  other  route  than  the 
Via  Media,     But  to  proceed  to  other  facts. 

After  stating  the  early  or  original  opinion  respecdng  Purga- 
tory, the  writer  of  the  tract  professedlv  against  the  Romish  doc- 
trine says,  *  taken  in  the  mere  letter  tnere  is  little  in  it  against 
<  which  we  shall  be  able  to  sustain  formal  objections.' 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  openly  justified.  The  practice,  says 
ISir  Newman,  ^  is  Catholic,  and  apparently  Apostolical.' 

While  the  Tracts  on  *  reserve'  advocate  a  very  cautious  and 
measured  communication  of  religious  truth,  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion  is  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  multiplied  symbols.  It  is  but 
the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  instruction  for  another,  and  effects  a 
great  economy  of  time,  breath,  and  labour.  As  the  philosophic 
exile  found 

*  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing/ 

so  the  stupid  rustic  is  to  study  celestial  wisdom  in  a  system  of 
symbols ;  though,  as  all  history  proves,  he  is  more  likely  to  learn 
superstition  than  religion  from  tnem.  If  the  *  Priests'  are  to  be 
in  a  measure  *  dumb' — nHmporte^  for  the  very  'stones  in  the  wall' 
are  to  ^  cry  out,'  emblazoned  as  they  are  to  be  with  the  characters 
of  a  hieroglyphical  religion.  A  Journal  devoted  to  the  sect,  has 
given  us  its  views  on  the  subject  in  an  article  on  *  The  Church  Ser- 
vice.' We  there  find  the  cross  called  a  '  sacramental  sign' — '  a 
holy  efficacious  symbol.'  Yet,  with  the  exquisite  prudery  of  the 
new  doctrine  of  *  reserve,'  the  writer  does  not  approve  of  the  crw- 
dfix  in  churches.    *  Doubtless,'  the  reader  will  say,  *  because  it  is 

*  so  easily  abused  to  superstition.'  No  such  thing.  *  We  are  no  ad- 
^  vocates  of  the  crucifix,  at  all  events  in  the  open  way  in  which  it  is 

*  conimonly  exhibited  abroad.     Even  pictures  of  the  same  solemn 

*  subject  strike  us  as  irreverent,  and  should  at  least  be  always  veil^ 
^'ed.  ^  And  we  would  not  hazard  an  unqualified  objection  even 

*  against  the  crucifix  as  an  object  for  very  private  contemplation, 
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*  under  certain  trying  circumstances ;  say,  for  instance,  a  surgical 

*  operation.    The  crucifix  openly  exhibited,  produces  the  same 

*  sort  of  uncomfortable  feeling  with  certain  Protestant  exposures, 

*  in  preaching  the  mystery  it  represents.*  But  with  equal  refine- 
ment, the  writer  highly  approves  of  the  image  of  the  croesj  and 
he  hopes  the  time  will  come — golden  age ! — ^  when  no  English 

*  church  will  want  what  many  possess  already,  the  image  of  the 

*  cross,  in  some  place  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  assist  the  dero- 

<  tions  of  the  worshipper.  Let  us  multiply  the  same  holy  and 
^  efficacious  emblem  far  and  wide.  There  is  no  saying  how 
'  many  sins  its  awful  form  might  scare,  and  how  many  evils 

*  avert.'  *  *  With  the  cross,'  proceeds  the  writer,  *  should  be 
^  associated  other  Catholic  symbols,  still  more  than  itself  ^ A/myra 

<  trunrois.  For  these,  painted  windows  seem  to  furnish  a  suitable 
^  place.  They  should  at  all  events  be  confined  to  the  most  sacred 
^  portion  of  the  building.    Such  are  the  lamb  with  the  standard ; 

*  the  descending  dove;  the  anchor;  the  triangle;  the  pelican; 
^  the  ix^^ii  (fish),  and  others.  Perhaps  the  two  or  three  last  men- 

<  tioned,  as  being  ^i  most  recondite  meaning,  should  be -adopted 
'  later  than  the  rest.'  To  these  the  writer  is  prepared  to  add  more, 
when  the  right  time  shall  come.  For  ourselves  we  doubt  whether, 
in  our  present  state  of  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance,  the  anchor 
and  the  triangle  may  not  prove  too  much  for  us. 

In  the  same  spirit,  thb  writer  laments  the  absence  of  anoint- 
ing at  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  as  the  *  loss  of  a  privilege ;'  and 
rejoices  m  the  perpetuation  of  the  custom  in  the  coronation 
service,  as  nothing  less  than  an  *  example  of  providential  care 

<  over  the  Church.'  Can  superstition  go  further?  He  else- 
where tells  us  that  there  should  be  ^more  special  decorations 
'  of  the  church  on  Festival  Days ;  altar  coverings  and  pulpit 

<  hangings  of  unusual  richness ;  or  the  natural  flowers  of  the 
^  season,  woven  into  wreaths,  or  placed  according  to  primitive 

*  custom  on  the  altar.     These  should  be  chosen  with  especial 

*  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Festival.*  *  White  flowers,* 
proceeds  he  with  infinite  gravity,  <  are  most  proper  on  the  days 

*  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  as  emblematic  of  sinless  purity ; 

<  purple  or  crimson  upon  the  several  saints'  days,  {except  St  John 

<  the  Evangelist,  and  perhaps  St  Luke,)  to  signify  the  blood  of 
^  martyrdom  ;  and  on  All  oaints'  days  and  the  Holy  Innocents, 
'  white  should  be  intermingled  as  a  memorial  of  Virgin  inno- 

<  cence.'  *  We  deprecate,'  proceeds  this  exquisite  spiritualist, 
^forced  flowers,  which  look  artificial ;  but  we  believe  tnat,  with  a 


♦  Br.  Cr.,  No.  liv,  p.  271. 
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^  UUk  nrnnm^ietmmit  natufal  Aomemof  ihe  profier  ^ootottrs  m^  he 

*  fowid  chHM^heiU  the  year*  U  is  di0kmU  to  amceim  a  JBore 
^-fittitftble  oeeupMon  fer  ihe  ChffHitian  fopuLatioa  tktm  tbmt  of 
^  etAwviLH^  flowers  for  siieli  a  pur^KMe,  and  afterwards  aafa^gioj^ 

<  ^heou'  Thus  the  ^pmetiee  would  be  in  equal  dc^we  an  ea* 
ooura^iaefit  ta  tpiety  aad  auurkat  ^j^avdenn^ 

Neither  are  the .cbaadlem  forgotten  :  ^  two  Ughts  ahoidd  he 

*  |»laced  iipoB  the  akar/    ^  These,'  he  thiaks,  «shouU  be  lighted, 

<  eke  they  do  not  -^  imV  ^ig^aify  the  triUh,  ChruiUM  i9tts  mundi! 
Truly  me  ^ink  they  but  indUfermdyexfineas  this  lfuih«  whether 
lighted  or  not;  b«t  he  does  not  jpMss  this  poiat,  thoi^  Ahf&^ 
tB  timk  \l  <  truly  AHglioao/ 

When  we  eooaider  «at  only  ^e  Auafber  aod  wtiefty  of  th^e 
*  embeUiAhaieatA/  hut  the  uttpartanoeaMaekcd  ^  then, 


prc^pooed 

and  ibe  soleoin  lone  io  whieh  they  are  spoken  cif ,  it  is  impossible 
to  doabt  whiiher  me  are  ^teading^  If  tae  views  ef  «uieh  wnters 
fwevailv  they  laust  lead  to  an  entire  suborduisition  of  what  is  spi- 
ritual to  what  is  eereoionial — sad  rel^ion  wUl  degenerate  wto 
abjeet  aaperstitiaB.  Ho  wonder  that  the  iceuntry  is  iafested  by 
not  a  iew  yoiu^  ^  priestSf'  aaviag  about  their  apoatolie  -saoees- 
sioa  ;  feuikdiqg  the  aMst  ahsiurd  preteassoas  oa  their  liqre  saoea 
dotal  eharader,  though  basked  aekber  by  experieDoe  aor  wisdom  ; 
boasting  of  the  thauaaatuiigie  powete  Uiey  oaa  ejbort  in  the  ad- 
jDinisiratioB  of  the  sacnuneiits ;  contending,  not  Sot  the  fahh  once 
deliveied  to  the  Saials,  but  for  wax  eaadles,  aJ  tar  •clothe,  <cfh^lQls» 
erofises,  eruci6xes,  and  munuaery  ef  all  kinds  ;-^at  the  same  tiaia» 
laodestiy  ooasigniag  all  Protestants  out  of  the  Episeopal  feie§ 
either  to  petditioa  or  the  ^  ttaeovenantad  mereies;'  in  a  woad, 
exhibkiog  leid  indeed,  but  seal  that  is  utterly  uaacquaiaited 
with  any  other  oi  the  Christian  graoes-*-«eal  that  is  not  eren  -oa 
apeaking  tenas  with  knawledge,  faith,  or  chanty. 

The  Biitfaopaf  London,  we  regret  to  say^  in  his  veoeat  *  Chaimy' 
has  done  not  a  Jittle  to  fen  the  sseal  in  beiialf  of  eevemoaiaL 
Though  in  great  part  eoodemning  the  Ozfond  Traotists,  and 
aevereiy  repiobating  their  Hu>st  *daQgerous  innovations,  he  yet 
gives  such  apace  and  i4aftportaAce  to  certain  trumpery  matters  of 
ritaal,  that  we  are  not  surprised  his  ^  Charge'  should  have  been 
daimed  an  the  whole  as  a  trium^  bv  the  Oxford  party.  If  we 
liave  been  rif^tly  informed,  his  Lordship  has  ei^ppessed  his  di»- 
)»leasuffe  that  what  he  designed  aeB  condemnation  of  that  party, 
should  hape  heem  eo  misooaoeijr«d.  He  is  the  only  person,  we 
aaspoct,  wiho  will  feel  any  aurprise  ton  the  subject*  When  we 
see  him  expressing  such  anxiety  that  the  Rubric  should  be 
closely  adhered  to — laying  so  much  stress  on  the  merest  trifles — 
more  severely  censuring  those  who  do  not  punctiliously  keep 
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to  ffie  ^litiTte,  •«fen  in  petci%i'mtiia11y  cSiBolete,  than  tbose  mho 
-Biake  unanUknTBed  adciitiens  %o  it — discvMiDg  -witb  «•  modi  frra- 
tity  mnttere  of  fyvlpit  ^tiqtwtte  ami  clerical  eovtnme — expreming^ 
liis  vnA  that  all  bis  clergy  should  preach  in  wh^^  though  it 
appears  h«1ia4  €iijoiii«d  those  of  Chester  to  paeach  in  diooift^af- 
mining  that  lie  sees  *  no  harm'  in  the  two  wax  candles,  pFomMly 
strange  reasoning  t  they  are  m<A  liglited — sagely  declaring  fiis 
-approval  *  of  the  arrangement  lately  adopted  in  several  churches^ 

*  by  which  the  clergyman  looks  to  the  south  while  reading  prayers^ 
*and  to  the  we^  while  reading  lessons' — ^it  is  impossibie  not  to 
regard  him  as  too  nearty  allied  in  spmt  to  these  whom  he  eon* 
demns.  We  sincerety  thank  Mn,  hofiiever,  fiir  bis  uiieqiii««ocal 
censure  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  poisonous  errors  df  the 
Tractists,  and  shaft  not  ungraciously  tisk  wh^ether  it  might  oot 
have  come  sooner. 

But  to  resnrae.  Kot  less  tsguticawit  -is  the  altered  ttme  in 
whidh  these  wiiteis  speak  of  t)bose  eivors  <of  Papery,  which  tfaejr 
stitl  admit  to  he  sucn.  There  is  as  greart  a  dijferenoe  helween 
ihtir  tone  tind  that  cff  the  'Reformers,  as  between  tbe  playful  tap 
cf  a  coquette's  fan  and  the  vigorous  stro4ce -of  a  boatswain's  lads. 
The  invocation  «f  aaints,  these  writers  coiftent  themselves  with 
callir^g  *  a  dangerous  practice,  as  tending  to  give,  often  afctually 
'^  giving,  to  creatures  the  honour  and  rehance  ^ae  to  the  Creator 
^  alone/  Of  fhe  werstrip  df  im^es,  which  lliey  aoiten  into 
'  honoTzr  paid  to  images,"  they  say  only  that  '^it  is  dangerous 
'^  in  the  uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  paft  of  Chnstiaas.* 
Yet  they  profess  to  be  fotlowing  Bishop  fiaN.  The  Bishop 
df  Exeter  truly  remaiks,  that  Bimop  Hail  colls  the  irst  of  these 
practices  '  a  foul  superstition ; '  and  of  the  seoend,  says,  *  not 

*  merely  that  it  is  dangerous  to  some,  bat  'Sinfid  tn  all/  One  of 
these  writers  elsewhere  calls  these  and  Mher  things  -*  ^neatliolic 

*  peculiaiities/  But  other  and  more  reeent  'writers  have  gone 
further,  and  almost  adopted  an  apologetic  tone.  T^e  MriiMk  OHHey 
after  having  described  some  of  the 'most  childish  and  absurd  super- 
stitions of  theTniddlei^es — ^implying  the  grossestidolaitry — «eve(y 
remarks — ^  Mtich  there  "was  whkh  sober  piety  camKyt  sanction  ; 

*  but  let  us  not  forget  what  was  holy  and  retigiouB  on  recount -of 
<  incidefdcS  corruptions.'  As  well  might  a  polite  physiciaii  S8- 
sure  some  patient  crusted  over  with  leprosy,  thtft  lie  'feared  he 
was  labouring  under  a  slight  cutaneous  eraptiion  1 

Equally  significant  are  the  apprevimatioiis  to  Romish  usi^fes 
and  practices  tn  other  instances.  The  Traols  reeotmnend  1K> 
private  Christians  the  dedication  of  particular  days  to  tbe  reli- 
gious commemoration  of  deceased  Saints ;  and  have  furnished  a 
model  service  in  honour  -of  Bishop  Ken,  sifter  the  pattern  of  an 
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office  in  the  breviary  of  a  Roman  saint.  The  Journalist  ioBt  quo- 
ted goes  further,  and  is  evidently  inclined  to  think  that  the  Saints 
know  of  our  prayers,  and  sensibly  feel  the  compliment  of  com- 
memorations.    ^  Days  and  places/  says  the  writer,  <  speciallv 

<  dedicated  to  the  saints,  are  means  to  us  of  communion  with 
^  them.  They  not  only  remind  us  of  them,  and  lead  us  to  con- 
'  template  their  lives,  but  they  give  us  a  special  interest  in  the 
^  prayers  which  those  blessed  spirits  offer  tq)  day  and  night  before 

<  the  throne:  * 

Many  of  this  School  are  in  ecstacics  with  the  riches  of  the 
Romish  and  Parisian  Breviaries.  They  have  also  for  several 
years  past   furnished   their  followers  with  an   *  Ecclesiastical 

*  Almanac,'  in  which  the  minute  rules  of*  the  Romish  Church 
are  quoted,  as  a  guide  to  individuals.  Some  of  them  openly 
plead  for  the  restoration  of  Monasticisra ;  and  others  have  not 
obscurely  expressed  their  predilections  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clers^y.  The  Reformation,  as  already  mentioned,  is  spoken  of 
as  lul  but  a  fearful  judgment :  we  are  told  that  the  *  nnprotestant'- 

<  izing  of  the  National  Church'  is  an  object  well  worth  all  the 
hazard  and  bitterness  which  may  attend  the  attempt ;  that  ^  we 
'  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles,  if  any  such 

*  there  be^  of  the  English  Reformation.'  f  Mr  Fronde's  too 
famous  exclamation  is  adopted  by  not  a  few — ^  Really,  I  hate 

<  the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation  more  and  more ! '  In  per- 
fect accordance  with  all  this,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  called 

*  rebellion ;'  while,  as  as  we  have  recently  seen,  some  have  put 
the  copestone  on  the  whole  system,  by  expressly  denying  the 
Right  of  Private  Judgment,  and  vindicating  the  maxims  and  prac- 
tices of  persecution. 

We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  general  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  this  school. 

1.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the  whole  system 
tends  to  the  increase  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal 
Clergy.  This  is  the  case  with  the  principal  doctrines  them- 
selves,— apostolical  succession,  the  thaumaturgic  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  as  exclusively  administered  by  them^  the  restriction  of 
the  name  and  privileges  of  the  <  Church '  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  exercise  tneir  functions.  The  same  result  may  be 
calculated  upon,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  transmuted  into 
a  religion  of  rites  and  symbols.  As  such  rites  and  symbols 
become  the  objects  of  awful  veneration  and  superstitious  de- 
pendence, (as  they  are  sure  to  do,  conjoined  with  the  convenient 
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system  of  ^  reserve,*  and  the  inculcation  of  an  *  implicit  faith,') 
the  people  will  look  to  the  hierophants  who  perform,  or  exhibit 
them,  as  the  very  arbiters  of  their  eternal  destiny. 

Such  a  tendency  is  further  fostered  by  the  blind,  unquestion- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  Priests'  dicta  which  these  writers  so 
stron&^ly  enjoin.  Their  deluded  victims  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  old  and  quaint  saying,  that  '  though  they  may  believe 

*  by  proxy,  they  must  be  damned  in  person.' 

The  same  general  tendency  is  observable,  if  we  consider  how 
earnestly — almost  exclusively — these  doctrines  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  writers  of  this  School.  Marvellous,  indeed,  is  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  Apostles  and  these  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  The  former  are  intent — almost  exclusively  intent—^ 
on  those  great  themes  which  render  the  gospel  'glad  tidings;' 
the  latter,  almost  as  exclusively,  in  magnifying  their  office : — the 
former  absolutely  forget  themselves  in  their  flocks;  the  latter 
wellnigh  forget  their  flocks  in  themselves : — the  former,  if  they 
touch  on  the  clerical  office  at  all,  are  principally  intent  on  its 
spiritual  qualifications  and  duties ;  the  latter  on  its  prerogatives 
and  powers.*  To  hear  these  men  talk,  one  would  imagine  that 
by  a  similar  len^ov  ct^^ts^ok  with  that  of  the  simple-minded  monk, 
who  '  devoutly  thanked  God  that  in  his  wisdom  he  had  always 

*  placed  large  rivers  near  large  towns,'  they  supposed  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  be  created  for  the  sole  use  oi  the  clergy ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  *  apostolical  succession'  to  be  iheJincU  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  tendency  in  question  is  most  suspicious ;  but  we  are  far 
from  charging  the  chief  founders  of  this  School  with  the  sordid 
aims  of  priestcraft ;  although  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  with 
many  of  their  followers  an  unconscious  bias  in  this  direction 
affords  the  true  solution  of  their  conduct.  Some  of  them,  we 
fear,  are  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  bias. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  system  is,  that  it  tends  to 
rob  Christianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  insti- 
tute, and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism — to  substitute 
for  the  worship  founded  on  intelligent  faith,  a  devotion  which  is  a 
species  of  mechanbm,  and  rites  which  operate  as  by  magic.  The 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession  itself  is  neither  more  nor  less 
respectable  than  that  of  the  hereditary  sanctity  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  caste ;  while  the  prayer-mills  of  the  Tartars  afford  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy.     The  stress 
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laid  «« liteft  aod  symbols,,  and  outward  •Uservances^  and  the  at- 
tuni^  indefinitely  to  multiply  them,  tend  the  same  way.  it 
is  true,  that  as  reiigioa  appeals  to  erery  part  of  man'-a  complex 
natttre^  rites  and  symbols  have  their  use,  and  are  not  to  be  ne- 

Sleeted.     Siill,  whether  they  be  beneficial  oc  not»  will  entirely 
epend   en  the  place   they  hold  in  the  system^     The  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity,  as  if  in  wise  jealousy  of  a  tendency  which 
may  be  so  easily  abused,  has  confined  the  ceremonial  ot  his  se* 
liffion  within  the  straitest  limits :  while  no  element  of  our  nature 
which  ean  be  subordinated  to  religious  use  is  wholly  neglected, 
each  is  appealed  to  only  in  the  precise  degppee  in  which  it  can  be 
sendered  uibuiary  to  the  great  object.    Would  that  alL  who  hare 
taught  thisr^igion  had  taken  this  significant  intimation  of  supei- 
human  wisdom  as  their  guide  I    As  the  history  of  all  corrupt  re& 
gions  showS)  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  prevent  the  material 
from  cormptiog  the  spiritual — the  senses  and  tne  imagination  from 
assttOMng  an  undue  influence*    Let  the  balance  be  destroyed,  and 
the  ritual  and  symbolical  is  immediately  substituted  for  relitpous 
sentiment  and  emotion.     Let  rites  and  symbols  be  multiplied — 
peffpetually  insisted  upon — made  unduly  prominent — and  spiritual 
truth  will  be  forgotten  ;  they  produce  an  effect  on  the  great  doc* 
trintS'Which  they  are  professedly  employed  to  illustmte,  analogous 
with  that  which  a  minute  system  of  casuistry  produces  on  our 
views  of  morality.     Let  but  the  great  principles  of  a.  noble  and 
ennobling  system  of  Ethics  be  sincerely  received,  and  human 
nature  may  be  safely  left  to  determine  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  to-  be  applied  in  particular  cases ;  it  will  choose  to  take  coun- 
sel of  what  is  great,  generous^  and  magnanimous,  rather  than  ask 
just  how  much  is  scrapuloudly  lawfuL     But  let  the  casuist  come 
with  his  scale  and  weights,  or  his  foot-rule,  and  determine  within 
how  many  grains  an  action  is  of  being  strictly  unlawful,  or  hew 
far,  to  an  inch,  we  may  proceed  in  a  certain  direction  without 
eommiDting  crime ; — under  what  circumstances  a  man  may  eon- 
eider  himself  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  what  his  aobleat^ 
instincts  tell  hint  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  what  way  he  may  obey* 
the  letter  of  a  law  and  violate  its  spirit ;  and  the  essence  of  mon^ 
lity  is  gone — it  is  well  if  even  the^na  be  retained,     it  is  much 
the  same  with  Religion  and  its  ritual.     Let  but  the  great  doc- 
trines be  fully  aod  adequately  received,  and  little  need  be  said 
o»  the  ritual ;  it  will  adjust  itself.     But  if  a  man  be  taught  (ea- 
pecially  after  aoquieseing  in  the  doctrine  of  ^  reserve,'  and  being 
told  that  an  implicit  faith  will  answer  the  purpose  very  welQ 
to-gase  in  stupid  wonder  on  an  exhibition  of  rites  and  symboli, 
whether  it  be  oa  the  gorgeous  and  solid  magnificence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  the  mimic  gilt  and  tinsel  of  our  Puseyitea — 
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let  hin  be  taught  to  make  mueh  of  wax-candles  burnt  at  noon^ 
^hy — ibe  enm9  or  the  crucifrx — painted  windows — garlands  of 
flowerS)  triang4es,  and  finhes*— vestments,  black  and  wbite — polpit- 
^'^S^'^S^  ^^^  altar-cloths — postures  and  attitudes — and  his  re- 
ligion stands  a  chance  of  being  about  as  much  worth  as  that  of 
him  who  was  thus  praised  by  Dr  Johnson :  '  He  never  passes  a 
^  eh  ureb  without 'polling  off  his  hat — this  shows  he  has  good 
*  prifteiples.'  Let  his  attention  be  principally  or  much  directed 
to  these  things,  and  the  process  of  degeneracy  is  ineritable.  It 
was^  so  with  the  ancient  Gburch,  which  we  are  now  so  earnestly 
exhorted  to  take  as  our  model.  No  one  can  read  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  without  feeling  that  they  gradually  became  more  in* 
tent  on  the  circumstantials  of  religion  than  on  the  essence  of  it ; 
more  solicitous  about  the  modes  in  which  religious  duties  should 
be  performed,  than  about  the  spirit  of  them.  It  is  all  over  with 
religion  wfaeD'thi»  is  the  case.  The  process  of  corraptroa  is  soon 
complete.  The  next  thing  is  to  count  our  prayers — to  measure 
the  vatue  of  devodons  solely  by  their  frequency,  thefr  leirgth  by 
the  dial,  or  then-  number  bj  the  beads — to  consider  that  if  a  man 
i»  holy  who  says  a  hundred  prayers  a-day,  he  is  twice  as  holy 
who  says-  two*  hundred  ;  and  that  if  he  who  fasts  fbur-and- twenty 
hours  has-  some  meri^  he  who  fasts  eigh^andi>forty  has  twice  as 
nach. 

3.  Another  signal  charaeteristie  of  this  School  is  its  disposition 
to  vilify  and  traduce  rtasan.  They  do  well  to  hate  it;  for,  as 
Hobbes  well  said,  *  when  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  wHt  be 

*  agarnst  reason.'     Reason,  they  feel,  is  their  implacable  foe,  and 
blinded  indeed  it  mnst  be  before  it  will  admit  their  pretensions*. 

*  My  Lord  Understanding's  house,'  says  John  Bunyan,  *  was 

*  too  light  for  the  Prjnce  of  Darkness,  and  he  therefore  bn'rit  a 

*  high  waU  to  darken  all  the  windows.' 
In  inviting  as  to  lay  down  our  reason,  they  remind  us  of  the 


by  which  they  mean  any  tendency  to  question  their  dogmas. 
They  thus  avail  themselres  both  of  the  prejudice  against  the  first 
tarm^  and  of  the  awe  inspired  by  the  second.  That  there  are 
*  mysSeries'  both  in  philosophy  and  religion  about  which  it  is 
iirational  to  speculate,  is  true ;  but  we  receive  them,  though  not 
o«  intrinoio,  yet  on  sufficient  evidence;  and  reason  is-  stilt  the 
judge  as  to  whether  that  evidence  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  re- 
oepdon,  though  it  benot  able  to  speculate  on  the  myetertrs  them- 
selves. The  existence  of  God  is  a  great  mystery;  but  if  we  do 
not  admit  it,  we  must  admit  manifold  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities:— the  permissioa  of  evil  is  a  great  mystery;  but  it  would  do 
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us  no  good  to  deny  its  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact : — Cfaristian- 
ity  is  itself  full  of  mystery ;  but  we  receive  it  on  proofs  so  manifold 
and  various,  that  we  feel  it  impossible  to  resist  them.  Give  us 
similar  reasons  for  believing  ^  apostolical  succession,'  and  we 
faithfully  promise  that  it  is  not  its  being  a  mystery  that  shall 
startle'  us.  But  to  hoodwink  our  reason,  and  receive  any  ab- 
surdity without  examination,  because  some  piece  of  solemn  in- 
anity shakes  his  head,  and  assures  us  it  is  too  awfid  to  reason 
about,  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  this  is  the  continual  artifice 
employed  to  protect  ^  Church  principles,'  and  imposes,  we  have  no 
doubt,  upon  thousands.  We  nave  already  adduced  some  remark- 
able specimens  of  this  species  of  logical  artifice.  '  Beware  how 
^  you  rationalize  on  these  great  truths,*  is  the  constant  cry — <  how 

*  much  better  b  it  to  obey  than  to  speculate — to  believe  than  to 
reason !  *  A  plain  understanding  would  say — *  Both  very  well  in 
^  their  place,  reverend  sir ;  what  God  hath  joined  together  let 

*  no  man  put  asunder :  I  think  it  better  to  believe  than  to  reason, 

*  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken;  I  think  it. 

*  better  to  reason  than  to  believe,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe 
'  that  it  is  only  Dr  Pusey  or  Mr  Newman.'  In  fact  this  artifice  is 
itself  the  highest  insult  to  reason,  since  it  involves  a  quiet  assump- 
tion of  the  whole  question  in  dispute — namely,  whether  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Oxford  Tract  School  are  supported  by  the  evidence 
which  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  believed  in  spite  of 
their  transcendental  character.  Of  course  the  Papist  uses  the 
same  plea  for  his  transubstantiation.  Doubtless  even  the  Egyp- 
tian priest  of  ancient  times  often  used  the  same  plea,  when  he  had 
to  defend  the  divinity  of  ^  cats  and  onions'  against  the  rationalists 
of  those  days,  at  whom  he  would  unquestionably  shake  his  head, 
and  tell  them  how  superior  after  all  was  faith  to  logic  I  About 
as  reasonable  is  the  defence  which  the  Oxford  writers  employ, 
and  about  as  reasonable  the  dogmas  for  which  it  is  resorted  to. 

*  The  first  principle,   or   universal   axiom,'   says   Mr  Taylor, 

*  of  the  modern  revivers  of  Church  principles,  is  the  abjuration 

*  of  that  integrity  of  reason  to  which  the  inspired  writers  always* 

*  appeal;  and  of  which  they  enjoin  the  exercise  and  culture. 

*  •     *     *     To  doubt  is  a  sm.     To  adduce  evidence,  given  in 
<  relation  to  common  facts  of  history,  and  to  judge  of  it  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  common  rules  of  historical  enquiry,  is  to  be  a  *^  ra- 

*  tionalist."     To  distrust  the  pretensions  of  St  Dunstan,  or  the 

*  genuineness  of  the  "  True  Cross,"  is  an  offence  as  grievous  as 

*  to  reject  the  Trinity  ;  both  are  disobedience^  * 

4.  Amongst  other  characteristics  which  belong  to  these  writers 
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in  common  with  the  Romish  Church,  we  must  reluctantly  in* 
elude  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  ^  pious  frauds.'  Lei  not  the  reader 
be  startled.  We  do  not  charge  them  with  such  wholesale  for- 
gerieSy  such  magnificent  crimes,  as  those  which  were  perpetrated 
and  justified  by  some  of  their  venerated  Fathers.  As  their 
whole  system  is  Romanism  in  miniature,  so  is  it  in  this  respect 
also.  They  do  not,  as  the  ancients  did,  write  books,  aftd  inscribe 
them  at  once  with  some  venerable  name  to  make  them  pass  cur- 
rent. They  do  not  draw  a  bill  of  doctrines,  and  indorse  it  with 
the  name  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Hooker.  Neither  do  we 
charge  them  with  actual  interpolations  of  ancient  works.  Such 
things  cannot  well  be  managed  in  these  days  of  ^  unreserved 
'  communication  of  knowledge.'  There  is  as  much  difference  in 
point  of  audacity  between  the  ^  pious  frauds'  of  ancient  days 
and  the  humble  imitations  of  Oxford,  as  between  open  burglary 
and  petty  larceny — between  forgery  on  a  large  scale  and  pass- 
ing a  bad  sixpence.  But  with  the  little  arts  of  fraudulent  misre- 
presentation, they  do  in  our  judgment  stand  chargeable.  They 
are  well  skilled,  as  Mr  Taylor  expresses  it,  ^  in  packing  their 

*  evidence,'  and  ^  in  schooling  their  witnesses.'  They  can  leave 
out,  if  they  do  not  put  in — ^insulate  a  plausible  sentence  or  two 
from  a  qualifying  or  refractory  context,  and  manage  commas 
and  colons  to  admiration.  Some  ingenious  examples  of  thifi^ 
^tex2Lxy joinery  may  be  found  in  M*Ilvaine's  work,  (p.  232.)  For 
instance,  they  cite  a  passage  from  the  Homilies,  which  appears 
not  unfriendly  to  a  doctrine  they  affirm;  but  on  reference  to  the 
original,  it  is  found  that  they  have  taken  only  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  paragraph,  the  intermediate  part  which  they  have 
omitted^  being  altogether  against  it ;  but  no  breaks — asterisks — 
dots — or  other  indications — are  employed,  to  suggest  that  there 
has  been  any  solution  *  of  continuity '  in  the  citation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  di^ecta  membra  are  represented  as  so  immediately 
connected,  that  they  are  separated  only  by  a  semicolon !  Simi- 
lar traces  of  unfairness  are  most  conspicuous  in  their  construc- 
tion of  those  curious  things  they  call  the  Catence  Patrum^ 
by  which  they  attempted  to  prove  something  like  a  catholic 
consent  of  *  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  in  the  later 

*  English  Church,*  to  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Some  of  these 
citations  are  absolutely  notning  to  the  purpose;  others  most 
vague  and  indistinct ;  others,  rent  from  their  context,  are  made 
to  convey  a  meaning  never  designed  by  their  authors;  others 
may  be  confronted  by  citations  from  the  very  same  writers 
equally  or  more  explicit  the  other  way ;  while  the  many  divines 
of  opposing  sentiments  are  passed  by  altogether.  Such  is  the 
Argument  from  consent.     On  the  sjime  principles  it  would  be  th^ 
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easiest  tUng  in  ^e  world  to  construct  a  Catena  on  the  other  side 
— and  in  fact  we  have  seen  more  than  one  equally  conclusive. 
But  we  need  say  no  more  on  this  point,  Mr  Goode  having  so 
effectually  exposed  the  attempt  that  even  his  reviewer  now  aban- 
dons it.  *  In  whatever  way,'  says  Mr  Goode,  *  we  may  be  en- 
'  abled  to  account  for  it,  certain  it  is  that  truth  has  been  sacrificed, 

*  and  the  authority  of  great  names  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  system 
^  in  no  respect  entitled  to  such  protection.' 

Of  the  unscrupulous  use  by  these  writers  of  the  vulgarest  arts 
of  sophistry,  we  need  say  nothing.  Enormous  examples  of  petitio 
princijnij  supprestio  vert,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  logical 
delinquency,  have  been  given  in  preceding  articles,  or  in  the  pre- 
sent. But  examples  of  all  will  be  found  in  Number  Ninety 
itself;  that  singular  monument — not  cere  perennius  certainly,  for 
it  is  ^  brass'  itself — of  logical  pettifogging. 

We  question,  however,  whether  these  writers  have  not  derived 
still  more  service  from  that  obscure,  imposing,  and  truly  Delphic 
style,  of  which,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says,  the  *  effect  is  to  con- 

<  vey  at  first  to  ordinary  readers  a  striking  impression,  with  an 

*  appearance  of  being  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  but 

*  to  become  more  obscure  and  doubtful  at  the  second  glance,  and 

*  more  and  more  so,  the  more  attentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader 

*  of  clear  understanding ;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly  in  doubt,  at 

*  the  last,  which  of  several  meanings  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  whe- 

*  ther  any  at  all.'  *  *  *  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
tracts  on  *  Reserve'  and  ^  Mysticism,'  of  which  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  after  preferring,  and  olv- 
taining,  a  plenary  answer  to  that  prayer — 

*  Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  show — ^half  veil  the  deep  intent.' 

The  one  writer  is  most  *  reserved  on  reserve,'  and  the  other 
most  ^  mystical  on  mysticism.'  Seldom  is  any  thing  said  plainly 
and  absolutely,  but  with  a  perpetually  tortuous  and  guarded  ex- 
pression. Scarcely  two  sentences  are  found  together  without  a 
^  so  to  speak,'  or  *  as  it  were,'  or  ^  if  so  be,'  or  *  it  may  be  after  a 
certain  secret  manner,'  &c.  Thus,  endeavouring  to  prove  our 
Lord's  systematic  concealment  of  his  miracles,  the  writer  on  ^  re- 
serve '  says  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  ^  even  here  it 
^  would  appear  as  if  there  was  somehow  a  sort  of  secret  character 

*  about  the  miracle.'  Another  specimen.  ^  Notwithstanding  that 
'  a  spirit  of  true  charity  has  a  natural  desire  to  communicate  it- 

*  sell,  and  is  of  all  things  the  most  expansive  and  extending,  yet 

*  in  all  such  cases  [of  good  men]  we  may  still  perceive  the  in- 

<  dweiUng  of  Christ  in  Uiem,  stillseeking,  as  it  tcere,  to  hide  him- 
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<  self;  for  I  think  they  are  all  nukiiied  by  an  inoUnatton^  as  fiir 

*  as  it  is  possible^  of  retiring^  and  shrinking  from  public  ritvf** 

<  The  Fathers,'  he  tells  us,  <  suppose  Uiat  our  blessea  Lotd  is,  too 

<  it  were,  throughout  the  inspired  writings^  hiding  and  concealing 

*  himself,  and  geinc  about  {if  I  may  eo  speak  temnMy)  seeking 

<  to  whom  he  may  disclose  himself/  There  are  numberless  pas* 
sages  of  this  kind,  which  may  mean  any  thing  the  interpreter  is 
pleased  to  imagine ;  although  in  reality  they  contain  nothing  but 
very  pioUs^souttding  nonsense,  which  would  have  been  quite  in 
character  in  Jacob  Bohmen  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Thus,  *  so  to  speak,'  and  *  as  it  were^'  the  author  often  seems 
to  say  someUiiMg,  when  in  reality,  and  without  any  *  so  to  speak ' 
or  <  as  it  were,'  he  says  mothing.  His  style  perpetually  reminds  us 
of  Bardolph's  explanation  of  the  word  aecommo^kHedi,    <  Aecom- 

*  modated  |  that  is^  wheto  a  man  is,  as  they  say^  accommodated ; 

*  or,   when  a  man  is^being — whereby — he  may  be  thought 

*  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing.' 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  charge  us  with  treating  grave  sub- 
jects over-lightly,  we  have  to  reply^^^f,  that  we  sincerely  believe 
that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  wiiich  the  maxim  of  Horace 
applies, 

*  Ridicalam  acri 
Fortiat  et  m^as  magnas  pkramqae  seeal  ret ;' 

secondly,  that  we  recommend  the  objectors  to  Ik  careful  perusal  dt 
the  Eleventh  of  Pascal's  Lettres  Provinciates,  in  which  he  showS) 
Qu'on  pent  re/uter  par  des  railleries  les  erreurs  ridicules ;  third'- 
ly,  that  amongst  the  Christian  privileges  of  which  our  opponents 
would  deprive  us,  we  trust  they  do  not  intend  to  include  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  our  *  Christian  liberty  of  laughing'  at  what  is 
laughable ;  fourthly,  that  if  they  would  have  us  repress  our  mirth, 
it  must  be  by  exhibiting  a  system  of  doctrines  less  irresistibly 
comic ;  and  lastly,  that  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  artifice 
of  inculcating  *  an  awful  and  reverential  manner'  of  treating  ab- 
surdities such  as  those  on  which  we  have  animadverted,  is  the 
approved  receipt,  as  the  history  of  all  superstition  shows,  of 
sanctifying,  in  the  estimation  of  the  timid  and  the  credulous,  the 
most  enormous  deviations  from  truth  and  common  sense.  Nor 
is  it  amongst  the  least  causes  of  the  disgust  we  have  felt  in  per- 
using the  writings  of  this  School,  that  tneir  authors,  even  wnile 
propounding  doctrines  which  are  equally  insulting  to  the  Bible 
and  to  human  reason,  and  defending  them  by  medods  which  are 
disgraceful  to  morality,  have  yet  been  able  to  maintain  that 
sanctimonious  air,  that  pious  gravity,  which  distinguish  certain 
writers  of  the  school  of  Loyola* 

We  must  not  conclude  without  pointing  out  to  the  reader  the 
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^orks  which,  in  our  judgment,  furnish  the  best  confutation  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Oxford  l^hool.  These  are,  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly's  Essctys  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christy  (a  truly  admirable  work ;) 
Groode's  Rule  of  Fcdth^  which  is  learned  and  full ;  M^Ilvaine's 
Rome  and  Oxford^  and  Taylor's  Ancient  Chn$tianiiy — of  boih 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  Mr  Lindsay  Alexander's 
learned  and  able  work,  just  published,  entitled  Anglo^CaiholicUm 
not  Apostolical. 

Meantime  we  await  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  great  contest 
without  apprehension.  Terrible  as  are  these  hurricanes  of  con- 
troversy, pernicious  as  may  be  their  immediate  effects  on  the  faith 
of  some  and  the  temper  of  many — they  serve  from  time  to  time 
to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  salubrious.  Let  us  but 
be  true  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  fear  lest  we  shouU  be  *  re- 
*'  involved,'  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Milton,  *in  that  pitchy 
^  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  in  which  we  shall  never  more  see  the 
'  sun  of  Divine  Truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawo, 
^  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.' 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Christianity  was  planted,  and  has 
grown  up,  in  storms.  Dbcussion  is  always  favourable  to  it,  and 
has  ever  been  so.  Let  the  wintry  blast  come.  It  will  but  scat- 
ter the  sere  leaves,  and  snap  off  the  withered  branches ;  the  giant 
tree  will  only  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  in  the  com- 
ing spring-time  put  forth  a  richer  foliage  and  extend  a  more 
grateful  shade. 
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NOTE  to  the  Article  on,  Photogenic  Drawing. 

In  our  Article  on  this  subject,  published  in  No.  154,  we 
stated  (p.  327)  '  that  Mr  Henry  Collen,  a  distinguished  minia- 
*  ture-painter,  has  quitted  his  own  beautiful  art  and  devoted  his 
<  whole  time  to  the  Calotype  process/ 

Although  this  statement  is  quite  correct,  yet,  as  Mr  Collen 
practises  the  art  of  Calotyping  only  under  a  temporary  privilege 
from  the  patentee ;  and  as,  even  now  that  he  has  overcome  its 
difficulties,  it  may  occupy  only  a  portion  of  his  time,  we  are 
desirous  that  our  readers  may  not  infer  from  our  statement  any 
thing  more  than  it  really  indicates, — namely,  that  Mr  Collen  had 
only  temporarily  devoted  himself  to  the  new  art. 
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representstioA  thai  Shah  Soojah  was  odious  to  the  Affghans,  268- 
269  —  mistateroent  in  reference  to  the  proposals  made  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  269-270 — alleged  injnstice  of  the  invasion  of  Aifgban- 
iatan,  270-27 1— conduct  of  Sir  Wm.  Macnagbten,  271-272-~Lieu. 
tenant  Evre's  work — inconsistent  and  misinformed  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  widely-spread  conspiracy,  &e^  'j7  2-274 — condition  of  the 
ladies  attached  to  the  force,  274 — treatrrent  of  Colonel  Dennie,  274- 
275 — exaaaination  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  statemenu,  that  the  disasters  at 
Cabul  would  occasion  an  immediate  and  direct  charge  upon  the  Bri- 
tish treasury,  275 — PeeKs  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
276-280 — expense  of  the  Affghanialaa  war  defrayed  by  tb«  East 
ladia  Company^  28(^281 — the  request  of  the  directors  misrepresented 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  281-282 — Tory  attempt  to  pnrkttn  the  credit  of  the 
•Bccessfel  issue  of  the  Chinese  war  from  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment, 282— object  of  the  war  to  enA>rce  redress  for  injuries  in- 
flicted, 283 — Sir  R.  PeePs  Government  have  bat  followed  up  the  policy 
of  tksif  predeceasorsv  284-287 — financial  state  of  India  not  anefa  as 
represented  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  287-291— tU  satisfactory  state,  291-293 
— afforded  no  plea  for  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  298-294 — 
Lord  Ellenborough's  policy,  294 — report  of  a  committee  of  finance 
appointed  by  him,  294-29^ — ntter  wortUessness  of  that  report,  296- 
296— course  which  they  ought  to  have  pursued,  296-299 — little  pro- 
spect of  beneficial  results  from  Lord  Ellenborough*8  administration, 
299-300. 

MeclMotUoailnfdUbiiikf^-doctnne  of,  487-500_See  Cittholic  ChmrcJL 

EUenborough,  Lord — his  Indian  policy,  294-300. — See  East. 

England — Mesouirs  of  the  Courts  of,  412 — of  James  I.,  414-425 — of 
Charles  L,  425-429— of  Oliver  Cromwell,  429-430— of  Charles  II., 
429-484--of  James  II.,  434-435— of  William  and  Mary,  4S5-4S6 
—of  Anne,  436-437— of  George  L,  437-441— of  George  11.,  441- 
443. 

England^  Church  of — ^want  of  unity  in  the  riewa  held  by  the  clergy, 
506-508. 

Enthitsiasm  a  necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  character,  443-444. 

EthicM — remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poetical,  57-58. 

Euchariit — doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School  regarding,  521- 
523. 

J^ra,  Lieut.— character  of  his  work — ioconsistient  and  misiDformed  on 
some  points,  272,  &c. — See  EcuL 
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F 
Faith — ^tmreasoning— easilv  eonTevtedinta  QDreasooing  disbelief,  499 
Fanaticism  in  Spain,  108«i09,-— See  Sorrow. 
JWAer^^traditiona  of  tb€^  examinedi  528-548. 
Father  Ci^em^ni— chancter  of  the  work,  484  and  486. 
FoAer  Otwald*'^  Catholic  story,  482--^ urpose  of,  to  show  the  antho- 

ritj  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Protestantism,  483-.the 
<   fin  incanable  of  being  impartial,  483 — intended  as  an  antidote  to 

*  Father  Clement,'  484-485 — its  spirit  aa  uncharitable  as  its  plan  is 
SSfnoakilful^  485-487-*-See  Catholic  Church. 
FeUou)e£$t  Charles— e^curaiona  in  Asia  Minor,  443-^his  views  of  the 

Turkish  character  468. — See  Asia  Minor. 
FingaV$  Cav^^-^eseiiption  o^  176*177. 
France — ^foreign  policj  of,  most  disgraceful  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV.,  809-329— war  of  the  Spmish  succession,  d29.3d0»cohyen. 

tioA  of  Pihiitz  ih  favour  of  Louis  XVI*,  348 — conduct  pursued  by  the 

executive  council  during  the  Revolution  towards  England,  349-358 — 

has  she  any  stable  doctrine  or  international  law?  366. 

G 

George  /.of  England— -character  of  hia mistresses,  437  and  441 — appear- 
ance o^  437-4id8«  and  440 — anecdotes  of  his  Court  and  courtiers,  438- 
439 — good  sense  of  hia  wife  Caroline-**inflaence  she  possessed,  440- 
441. 

George  II.  of  England— *Court  of,  44 1-44S— punctuality  of  his  habits, 
443. 

Germai^ — the  changes  of  social  Ufe  in,  138*170— -monotony  of  life  in, 
161-162.— See  Sckopenhauer. 

Giants  CsaiMtffCQf-^esGffiflion  oi^  174-175. 

Giadstone\  W.  P^  church  principles  considered  in  their  resuUs,  501 — 
i|ttote4on  apostolic  successioo,  514 — ib.  515— ib.  516 — ib.ontbe 
holy  communion,  521* 

Goethe  and  Jacobs—their  youthful  reading,  153-154. 

Goode*.  William-— the  divine  ruk  of  faith  and  practice,  564« 

GouJhTe  publications  on  ornithology,  474* 

Grecian  edificee — remains  of^  in  Asia  Minor,  447-448 — uniformity  dis- 
played in^  452. 

Gieek$ — ^okMiial  policy  of  the  ancient  451-452— condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  461. 

GroHus — analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  Jus  as  used  by,  314-320 
— views  of,  as  compared  with  those  aow  held  by  tke  nati«na  of  JSurope 
on  iiOeciHilipniil  l»w,  326-328. 


H 
HamiUon^s^  William  J.,  travels  in  Asia  Minos,  ^c^. 443^460 — bis  views 
of  the  state  of  the  Tudtisb  popnhition  in  Asia  Minoi  considered,  460- 
468— enumecation  of  the  nomadic  tribes  iui  469-470*— JSee  Asia 
Minor. 
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Htwry^  Prince— MQ  of  James  I.  of  England— eketcfa  of  hk  dumcteri 
419. 

HewUsofCi  illnftrations  of  Oology,  472-478. 

Highland  /Scen^iy— characteristics  of,  95-98. 

Nuiocki — conical,  formed  by  the  operation  of  water  in  Armenia,  457. 

Holy  Alliance — its  objects  and  conduct,  856-366. 

Homerust  Archdeacon  Williams's— history  of  early  Greek  literature 
involved  in  obscurity,  44 — Iliad  and  Odyssey  exclusively  ascribed  to 
Homer — importance  attached  to  them  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  44 — filing 
of  their  text  by  Pisistratus,  44-45 — doubts  entertained  by  the  Chori- 
Kontes  whether  both  poems  are  by  the  same  author,  45-46 — his- 
torical interpretation  of  them  among  the  ancients,  46 — among  the 
moderns  on  the  revival  of  letters,  46-47  —  rise  and  character  of 
Wolfs  theory  in  reference  to  these  poems,  47-48 — reaction  of  late 
years  against  that  theory,  49— :the  design  of  Williams  in  bis  Homena 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  Croesius.  in  his  *  Hebrew  Homer,'  49- 
50 — his  objections  to  the  Wolfian  theory  unfounded,  50-5S-l-ex- 
presses  his  contempt  of  the  Alexandrian  critics ;— yet  frequently 
avails  themselves  of  their  labours,  53-55 — his  new  system  of  Homeric 
interpretation,  55-56— character  of  Hector,  56 — of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  57 — general  remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poeti- 
cal ethics,  57-58 — his  theory  unestablished  by  any  formal  line  of  argu- 
ment, 58-59 — ^his  views  differ  little  from  those  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
bare  matter  of  fact  of  Homeric  morality,  59^ — his  theory  leads  him  to 
force  the  doctrines  and  exemplifications  of  Pagan  morality  into  connexion 
with  revealed  religion,  59-60 — his  views  are  to  be  lamented,  as  having 
blinded  him  to  many  points  both  of  the  historical  and  the  poetical  valoe 
of  the  Iliad,  60*61 — his  judgment  of  the  individual  characters  of  the 
poem  distorted  or  exaggerated  to  square  with  his  theory,  60-67 — shown 
m  the  character  of  Priam  and  Hector,  61*62 — his  illustrations  of  cer- 
tain Homeric  phrases,  as  At6^  &c.,  62 — his  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  Agamemnon,  62-64 — of  Achilles,  64-67 — translations  too 
literal  and  rather  prosaic,  &c.,  67-70 — passages  which  might  have 
been  more  accurately  rendered,  70 — acuteness  displayed  in  his  etymo- 
logical researches — remarks  on  his  derivation  of  aroKkta^  70-71 — his 
volume  apparently  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  dissertations,  71. 

Hookf  Dr — quoted  as  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  510. 

Humour — ^the  employment  of,  and  the  union  of  the  comic  and  aerioos 
elements  in  the  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  jastified,  75-78w 

I 

India— \t9  financial  sUte,  287-294— See  East. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  448-449* 

/ono— description  of  the  island  of,  177-178. 

Ireland — Mendicancy  in,  391— three  modes  in  which  pnblic  aasistance 
can  be  afforded,  391— Parliamentary  report  on  the  Poor  in  1828,  392— 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1835, 392 — evidence  proves 
that  the  country  is  overrun  with  beggars,  392— evidence  quoted,  393, 
_means  of  relief  proposed,  394-395— Mr  Nicholis'  report,  395*396^ 
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beads  of  the  first  Poor-law  bill  of  1837,  396-*yiew3  of  Mr  Nicholls  io 
his  second  report,  397 — Lord  John  Russell  quoted  on,  397 — debate  on 
the  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  398 — the  mendicancy  clause 
abandoned,  399 — belief  of  the  people  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  give 
alms,  400 — difference  between  the  beggar  of  Ireland  and  of  England, 
400 — a  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  demanded  by  the 
Guardians  and  Commissioners,  402-403 — working  of  the  Poor-law 
Act,  403-404 — notion  among  the  rate-payers,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  their  own  poor  than  pay  for  their  support  in  4he  workhouse, 
404-405 — suggestions  for  the  repressing  of  mendicancy,  406-408 — 
liability  to  poor-rate  of  occupiers  under  L.5  rent,  408-410 — three 
modes  proposed  to  relieve  such  occupiers,  410-411. 

J 

James  /.  of  England  —  appearance  of,  414 — ^his  in-door  amusements 
and  those  of  his  Court,  415-416  —  grossness  which  prevailed  at  his 
Court,  416-417— contrasted  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  417 — 
character  of  James,  418 — of  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  419 — of 
Prince  Henry,  419 — of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  419~of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  419-420 — Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  420-425. 

James  II,  of  England— court  of,  484-485. 

Jardine,  Sir  William — ^illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472— his 
illustrations  of  the  British  Salmonidce,  473-474— editor  of  the 
Naturalist's  Library— his  abilities  for  the  task,  475-476 — critique  on 
his  style,  and  grammatical  inaccuracy,  476-479. 

Jesse^  John  Heneage — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  England,  412-448. 

Jews^  Spanish — remarks  on  the  history  of,  123-124. 

Jonson  Si  Ben — Masques  performed  at  the  Court  of  James  I.,  420-425. 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria — ^his  treatment  of  his  Belgian  subjects  from  1780 
to  1790 ;  337-342. 

Judgment — aright  of  private— arguments  used  by  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  use  of,  489-500. — See  Catholic  Church* 

Jus — meanings  of,  as  applied  by  Grotius  and  other  writers  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  laws  of  nations  are  founded,  314-320. 

Justification — views  of  the  Puseyite  school  on,  548. 

L 

jtaw— meaning  of,  as  defined  by  Locke,  304-306.— See  Law  qf  Nations. 

Law  of  iVa<»ont-*Wheaton's  history  of,  303.304— Locke  s  definition 
of  the  word*  law,' 304-306 — elements  of,  306 — difference  between  mo- 

'  rality  of  nations  and  individuals,  306-310— rules  of  international  law 
or  conduct,  310-312— marked  distinctions  between  international  mo- 
rality and  international  law,  312-314— causes  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  moral  science,  314— meanings  of  the  word  Jus,  as  applied 
to  this  subject,  314-320— uncertainty  of  the  sources  from  which  these 
laws  are  derived,  820-325— not  allowed  either  by  Greeks  or  Romans, 
322— treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  323 — influence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  jurisU  on  those  of  later  writers,  323-325 
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— conduct  of  Britain  in  regard  to  intemationaVlaw,  S25 — ^progres^  of, 
from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  325— views 
of  Mr  Wheaton,  825-326 — ^international  law  of  Europe  compared 
with  those  held  bv  Grotius,  326-326 — forcible  interrention  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  oi  power,  329-334 — Russia's  JQsti£catioQ  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  334-835-— influence  of  sovereigns  in  the  quarrels  be- 
tween kingdoms  and  states,  336-338 — ^instanced  in  the  Belgian  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  337-344 — settlement  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  344-345 — erection  of  Greece  into  a  kingdom,  345>346 — ^in- 
tervention of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  United  provinces  in  1787, 
346-348 — Convention  of  Pilnit2  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  348 
— conduct  of  the  French  convention  towards  England  in  1792-98, 
349-353 — interference  of  France  and  other  powers  against  the  people 
of  Spain,  353-355— with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  355-356— 
treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  356-— Congress  of  Ait-la- Chapelle»  357 
— resolutions  of  the  Holy  Allianoei  357^58 — protested  against  by 
Britain,  858— constitotional  government  crushed  in  Italy»  358-859 
— conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  France  towards  Spain,  359-864 
doctrines  now  prevalent  in  Europe  as  to  the  right  of  one  country  to 
interfere  between  the  sover^gn  and  his  subjects,  364-866 — right  of 
confiscating  debts,  367 — are  the  usages  of  war  sensibly  softened?  366*- 
369 — right  of  maritime  search — negotiations  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  369-373. 

£odl«— his  classification  of  the  word  <  law/  304-305. 

London^  Bishop  of — ^his  three  sermons  on  the  Churchy  525-527.i-^vo«r- 
able  to  ceremonial  observances,  552-563. 

M 

Maenaghtm^  Sir  Wm. — bis  conduct  in  the  A%han  war,  271,  272. 

Mant^aciuring'  Districts — causes  and  remedies  of  the  distresa  of  the, 
190 — view  of  the  last  half  century  of  European  history,  190-191-— 
exertions  of  England  against  Napoleon,  191^canses  of  her  aucceas, 
191-192 — advancement  of  liberty  and  commercial  enterprise  among 
continental  nations,  192-193 — political  struggles  of  England  during 
that  period,  193-194— conflict  between  the  agricultural  and  manufao- 
turing  classes,  194-195 — present  practical  importance  of  the  question, 
196-197 — sources  of  English  wealth  and  industry,  197-198 — the  spirit 
of  commercial  industry  opposed  from  the  earliest  times,  198-199 — 
objections  against  free  trade  considered,  1 99-200-i^political  benefits  of 
the  commercial  system,  200-201 — principles  of  religion  and  education 
most  vigorous  in  commercial  communities,  201-202-««lleged  greater 
prevalence  of  crime  in  them,  202 — to  what  past  era  tronid   our 
modern  theorists  wish  us  to  return  ?  203-204 — nature  and  object  of 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  the  manufacturing  interests,  204— the  evils 
coincident  with  the  extension  of  mannfactnres  aggravated  by  our 
restrictive  laws,  204*205 — evils  with  which  English  indtistry  has  had 
to  contend  during  late  years,  206 — late  distresses  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  manufacturing  districts,   206«>209^— self-control    and 
forbearance  of  the  rioters  contrasted  with  the  conduct  dkpUjed  ia 
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the  agricultural  riots  in  1830— cause   of  the  contrast,  209-212 — 
absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  the  stoppage  of  work  originated  with 
the  Anti-corn-latv  League,  212 — our  manufactures  even  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  promote  the  well-being  of  the  country,  212-213 
.^-present  sufferings  attributable  to  our  restrictive  laws,  213 — periods 
of  suffering  not  peculiar  to  the  commercial  system,  213-214 — com- 
parative mortality  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  214- 
215 — the  manufacturing  population  more  intelligent  than  the  agricul- 
tural, 215-216—- sympathy  of  numbers,  216^-comparison  of  the  two 
classes  in  relation  to  educational  matters,  217*218 — and  in  relation 
to   demand   for   literary   productions,   218-219 — and   prevalence  of 
crime,  219-220 — folly  and  crime  of  sacrificing  the  manufacturing  on 
the  ground  of  preference  for  the  agricultural  interest,  220-221 — mu- 
tual influence  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  222-::23 — the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  in  last  session,  223-224 
freedom  of  trade  the  proper  remedy — colonization,  224-225 — land- 
lord and  tenant,  manufacturer  and  workman,  should  be  bound  to- 
gether by  closer  ties,  225-226 — a  regular  system  of  moral  training 
also  required,  226-227— -impartial  legislation  all  that  is  pleaded  for, 
227. 

M*'llvainesy  Bishop,  Rome  and  Oxford  divinity  compared,  562. 

Maritime  search  question,  369-372. 

Melville,  Mr — quoted  as  to  Apostolic  succession,  517. 

Mendicancy  in  Ireland,  391. — See  Ireland. 

Mendizahal — sketch  of,  125-126. 

Metrical  Reform — principles  of,  228-260. — See  Weights  and  Mecuures* 

Mexican   Temples — resemblance  to  the   Cyclopean  erections  in   Asia 
Minor,  446. 

3ftn»«/eria/ misrepresentations  regarding  the  East,  261-300. — See  EasU 

Miracles — futility  of,  on  which  Catholics  place  their  reliance,  488-489* 


N 

iVa/>?e#-— revolution  at^  in  1515,  355-356,  and  358-359. 

natural  History — progress  of  its  study,  471 — publicationson,  471-475. 

Naturaliafs  Library  (The)  characterised,  474-482  —  illustrations  of, 
criticised,  479-482. 

Newman^  Mr,  quoted  on  baptismal  regeneration,  519. 

Nicholls\  Mr,  reports  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  395-397. 

North — Recreations  of  Christopher — remarkable  nature  of  the  work,  72 
—remarks  on  Christopher  North,  72-73  —  double  purpose  served 
by  the  employment  of  such  an  imaginary  personage,  .73-74— extent 
of  changes  which  have  been  made  upon  these  essays — source  of  their 
peculiar  charm,  74 — rapid  transitions  and  blending  of  different  ele- 
ments in  them,  74-75 — ^justification  of  the  employment  of  fancy  and 
humour,  and  of  the  union  of  the  comic  and  serious  elements  in 
these  Recreations,  75-78 — the  author  employs  ridicule  only  where 
it  is  useful,  and  ought  to  be  employed,  78-80 — his  indulgence  to  every 
germ  and  indication  of  true  poetry,  80-81-— absence  of  political  feel- 
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ing  in  these  TolumeSy  81-82 — ^tbe  suppodtion  that  the  criticism  thej 
contain  is  exaggerated  in  its  praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  with 
de6nite  reasons,  or  leading  to  no  sofficiently  tangible  result,  unfounded, 
82 — bis  exertions  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  82-83 — criticism  on  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth— open  to  serious  charges  on  the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86 
—remarks  on  the  kind  of  criticism  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  on  the  periodical  oscillations  observable  in  criticism  in  general, 
36-87 — criticism  contrasting  Thomson  and  Cowper,  87-90---home« 
liness  of  some  of  tbe  author's  illustrations,  90 — imitation  of  his  style, 
unless  ably  done,  would  be  intolerable,  91 — ruins,  thoughts  suggested 
by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human  spirit,  91-93 — description  of 
Dartmoor  prison*  93-95 — sketch  of  Highland  scenery,  95-98 — extract 
from  '  Our  Winter  Quarters,'  98-100 — strictures  on  the  talents  of 
ladies  for  sketching,  100-101 — extract  from  a  <  Stroll  to  Grassmere,' 
101-102— from  «L'Envoy,'  102-104. 

ff 

O 

Oxford  (The)  Tractarian  School,  501 — See  Puseyites. 

P 

Peeli  Sir  Robert — examination  of  his  statements  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  reference  to  Afghanistan  and  the  finances  of  tbe  Indian 
government,  on  which  he  partly  founded  his  demand  of  an  income* 
tax,  267-294. 

Photogenic  Drawing-^note  on,  regarding  Mr  Henry  Collen,  563/ 

Pichler,  Caroline — sketch  of  German  life  by,  138 — remarks  on  her 
work,  139. — See  Schopenhauer. 

Pt7ntVz— convention  of,  348. 

Pisistratus — his  exertions  in  fixing  the  text  of  Homer,  45,  &c. — See 
Homenis. 

Poland — grounds  on  which  Russia  and  the  other  powers  attempted  to 
justify  the  partition  of,  334-335. 

PooY'Laws — advantage  of,  397. 

Protestants  —  doctrines  contrasted  with  those  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  487-500— See  Catholic  Church. 

Puisantf  M. — errors  he  discovered  in  the  bases  of  the  French  decimal 
metrical  system,  256-259. 

Ptisey^  Dr,  quoted  as  to  baptism,  519— ib.  520. 

Puseyite  School  of  Divinity,  501 — origin  of  name,  501 — impossible  to 
agree  with  them — examples  of  their  statements,  502-504 — their  first 
proceedings,  504 — publication  of  the  Oxford  tracts — views  held  in 
them,  504-506 — want  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  England,  506-508— 
office  of  the  bishop  hii^hly  flattered,  508-509 — the  doctrine  of  aposto- 
lic succession,  510-518 — their  extravagant  view  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  sacraments — of  baptism,  518-521— of  the  eucharist,  521-523 — of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  523-527 — their  views  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Fathers,  examined,  528-548*ron  justification,  548- 
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549— opinions  and  statements  held  by  rarious  snpporters  on  the 
atonement — Bibles,  &c^  549-551 — their  zeal  in  behalf  of  ceremonials, 
551-554 — ^general  characteristics  and  tendnncies  of  this  school;  1, 
to  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  554-555 ;  2. 
tends  to  rob  Christianity  of  ite  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  in- 
stitute, and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism,  555-557  ;  3.  its 
disposition  to  vilify  and  tradace  reason,  557-558— 4.  has  a  tendency  to 
use  *pions  frauds/  558-561 — best  works  for  the  confutation  of  these 
errors,  562. 

Q 

Qt»e«ada— death  of,  126-127. 

R 

^ea#on— disposition  of  the  Puseyite  school  to  yilify  and  traducey  557-558. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  72-104. — See  North. 

Restrictive  Laws — ^the  source  of  the  present  commercial  distress,  213. 

Revelation^^\ve9  no  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  489* 

Richardson's  Novels — popularity  of  in  Germany,  149-150. 

Roman  policy  of  colonization — contrasted  with  tba^  of  the  Greeks,  451 

452. 
Ruins — ^thoughts  suggested  by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human 

spirit,  91-93. 
Russell,  Lord  John^  on  the  advantages  of  a  poor-law,  397-398. 
Russia — aggressive  encroachment  of — stopped  by  the  Triple  Alliance, 

331-332— her  justification  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  33-335. 

S 
Schopenhauer  and  Pichler  on  the  changes  of  social  life  in  Germany— 
eventful  life  of  Madame  Schopenhauer,  138-139 — fragmental  cha- 
racter of  her  work,  139  —  remarks  on  Madame  Pichler's  work, 
139 — social  life  not  so  much  changed  in  Germany  as  in  Eng- 
land, 139-140 — imperial  cities,  Cologne  and  Nurnberg,  141- 
143  —  the  civic  life*  of  England,  as  such,  extinct,  143-145— the 
Familiengericht  in  Danzig,  145-146  —  Mad.  Schopenhauer's  infro- 
duction  to  her  «  Recollections,'  146-147 — her  birth,  jporf  rait  of  her 
parents — change  of  behaviour  towards  the  fair  sex  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, &C.,  147-148 — novtfl-reading  in  Germany — popularity  of  Rich- 
ardson's novels,  149-150 — rapid  change  in  regard  to  literature  in 
Germany,  150 — Mad.  S.'s  dencription  of  the  family  domestics,  150* 
151 — houses  of  DanzifT,  151 — her  education,  with  general  observations 
on  the  subject,  151-153 — yuuthful  reading  of  Goethe  and  Jacobs,  153- 
154 — their  pastor  Dr  Jameson,  154-155 — her  tutor  Kuschel,  and  the 
dii-cipline  then  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  155,  156 — haughti- 
ness of  the  burgher  aristocracy  of  Danzig,  156-157 — complete  toleration 
enjoyeti  in  Germany — celebration  of  Chrl^troa8,  157-159 — reverence 
for  Luther  in  Germany,  159-160 — variety  of  costumes,  and  national 
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cfasracteristics  prc«€nted  by  Danzig,  1 59*160 — mocuktion  in  Danzig, 
160-161 — Mad.  S.'s  description  of  the  fashions  of  her  early  days, 
)6I-162 — monotony  of  German  life  depicted  l»y  Jacol»s,  Goethe,  and 
Mad.  Pichler,  161-162 — atimptnary  laws  enacted  by  the  municipal 
aristocracy  of  the  free  cities,  165-166 — decline  of  dmnkenness  in 
Germany,  166-167 — progress  of  change  in  Austria.  167-168— changes 
in  relation  to  travelling,  168 — repnblicanism  of  Mad.  Schopenhauer, 
16b-l69 — her  marriage,  &c.,    169- 

Scotland  9x\A  the 'Isles,  voyage  round,  170-190 — See  WihorCs  Voyage, 

Scriptures — the  views  held  by  the  Puseyites  that  they  are  not  the  onfy 
rule  of  faith,  but  that  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  most  be  added, 
examined,  528-548. 

8eUn/Sy  Mr,  illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472. 

SewdCs  Christian  morals  quoted  {note^)  520-521. 

Slave  Trade — negotiations  for  its  suppression,  869-373. 

Social  TAfe — change  which  have  taken  pl^ce  on,  in  Germany,  England, 
&c.,  139 — See  Schopenhauer, 

Soghla,  Lake,  Cappadocia — sudden  drying  up  of,  458-459. 

Stajffa — description  of,  176-177. 

Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures — different  plans  which  have  been 
laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229-232 — See  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

St  Kilda^  Island  of — method  pursued  by  its  inhabitants  in  hird*catch- 
ing,  184-188. 

Spain — its  constitution  of  1812,  354 — attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
crush  its  constitutional  liberty,  359 — affairs  of,  360 — views  of  France 
towards,  360-362 — proceedings  of  France  against,  362  364. 

Spain — Bible  in,  by  Geo.  Borrow,  105-138 — remarks  on  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  of,  106-110— jealous  of  the  conduct  of  travellers  in,  115. 
— See  Borrow^ 

Subterranean  passages  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  454-456. 

Susan  Mf^lejf — adventures  of-*merits  of,  463. 


T 

Tayfor^s  Ancient  Christianity — errors  and  absurdities  he  has  exposed, 
538-545. 

Tennyson's^  Alfred,  Poenw,  373,  374 — estimate  of  the  minor  poems, 
with  extracts,  375-383— analysis  of  the  Palace  of  Art,  383-385 — of 
the  St  Simeon  Srylites,  385-386— of  the  Two  Voices,  386-388— of 
the  Vision  of  Sin,  388-391, 

J%«rma/ springs  in  Asia  Minor,  457-458. 

Thirty  Ytars*  War — calamitous  peri(»d  of,  317. 

Thomson — contrasted  with  Cowper,  87-90. 

Toleration — complete  toleration  the  glory  of  Germany,  157-159. 

TVflc^^for  the  Times,  501 — quoted  (iioieC^  506 — ib.  on  Apostolical  Sac- 
cession,  509^b.  510,  ib.  511,  ib.  512,  ib.  519— on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  5523 — on  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  536-537 — on  the  atone- 
ment, 549. 
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Traditions  of  the  Fathers  maintained  by  tbe  Fbaejites  tahew  ireees- 
sary  as  the  Scriptureft  as  a  rule  of  faith,  528-548. 

Triple  Ailiante  slopped  the  ag^pressioiw  of  Rassia,  391-332 — inferten- 
tion  of,  in  the  Belgian  revolntion  of  1789,  337-345  —  in  erecting 
Greece  into  a  kingdom,  845-346, 

Turkish  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor — state  of,  460-461 — are  not  bigot- 
ed, 461— hospitality  of,  461-463,  and  465— honesty^  of,  463-464 
— intercourse  between  the  governor  and  the  people,  464 — national 
pride,  465 — Mr  Hamilton's  summary  of  his  riews  of  their  character, 
466 — proposes  to  displace  them,  and  give  Russia  the  possession  of  the 
soil,  466-467 — effects  of  the  system  of  administration  on  their  cha- 
racter, 467-468 — Mr  Fellowes's  view^  of  their  condition,  468. 


V 
Voice  (The)  of  the  Anglican  Church,  &c.,  501.-»See  PuseyiUs. 

W 

Walpolty  Sir  Robert — influence  he  possessed,  441. 

Weights  and  Measures — the  lost  standards  of — principles  pf  metrical 
reform — commission  on  tbe  subject,  228-^the  lost  standards,  228-229 
— two  principal  plans  laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229-232^> 
the  avoirdupois  pound  recommended  as  the  standard  of  weight,  232- 
233 — general  principles  of  metrical  reform,  234-239— changes  founded 
on  decimal  sub  •multiples  recommended  in  our  monetary  system,  239-240 
— metrical  changes,  240-244 — advantages  which  would  result  from 
tho«e  proposed,  244-248 — manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  introduced, 
248-250 — examination  of  the  decimal  metrical  system  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  French  Revolution,  250 — basis  of  that  system,  250-252 
— difficulties  encountered  by  Delambre,  when  carrying  on  his  measure- 
ments, 252-253 — completion  of  the  undertaking,  253,  254 — errors 
in  the  measurements  discovered  by  Puissant,  &c.,  256-259 — new 
system  at  first  fails,  but  successfully  introduced  in  1837,  259-260— 
attempt  to  introduce  the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant  unsuc- 
cessful, 260. 

Whately,  Archbishop — the  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  501 — quoted 
as  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  530. 

TVheaton — History  of  the  law  of  nations,  303— view  of,  325,326.^See 
Law  of  Nations, 

William  and  Mary — anecdotes  of,  435 — character  of  Williami  435- 
436 — of  his  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  436. 

WiUiams*s  Horaerus,  44-71 — See  Ilomerus. 

Wilson's,  James,  illustrations  of  the  animal  kingdom,  472. 

Wilsons  Voyage  round  Scotland  and  the  Isles — ^interest  attached  to  the 
objects  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  170 — scenes  which  it  presents,  170 
171 — her  institutions  for  religious,  moral,  and  general  education,  171- 
172 — a  description  -of  the  islands  and  mainlaid  of  Scotland  yet  a  desi- 
deratum, 172-173— origin  of  Mr  Wilson's  voyage,  173 — Rothsay, 
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Campbeltoo,  hc^  174— Giant's  Causeway,  174|  175— Staffa— Fin. 
gal*t  Cave,  176-177 — description  of  lona,  177-178 — Oban — Lady's 
Rock,  178-179  — Highland  Castles — Strontian— Glenfinnan,  179- 
180— Macalister*s  Cave,  180— Loch  Corruisken,  180-18I— Cave  of 
£ig,  182— Borrodale  House— Loch  Alsh,  182-183— Portsea,  183— 
Lewis — Shiant  Isles — Quiraing,  184 — St  Kilda— bird-catching,  184- 
188— Holm  of  Noss,  Shetland,  '"^ '  ^89— Unst,  Balta  Sound,  189— 
style  and  interest  of  Mr  Wilson* 

Wolfs  theory  in  reference  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  47-48. 

VFordlnaor^^— criticism  on  the  poetry  of — open  to  serious  charges  on 
the  score  of  its  religion,  8S-86. 

TFiiemaffs,  Dr,  opinion  of  the  Ozfoi'd  Tract  writers,  505. 
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